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PREFACE. 


Hmihg  been  «etit  by  G6v»rtimeiit  to  En{^d  enpn^  to 
ttody  chcve  die  tfttem  and  cooductof  its  fitic8»  I  nowpvbHth  die 
nnat  crfmy  obtenrations.  The  iindtiitioii  of  tbe  Eii|^  jturf 
ll^  at  wiBbe  seen  by  a  pemsal  of  this  work^  so  intimately  connect- 
ed  lekh  all'^lieodMrpoKticalinstHttCions  of  ddifc-coumrjr»diatit 
appeared  to  me  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  Tiew  of  it»  witb- 
'<Mt  ^rerkwily  AsMiarisiQ^  myself  iridi  the  general  nature  of 
Ihe  EngKah  Gionititntion.  My  first  care,  acoomnglr,  was  to  be- 
come -acquainted  with  sttch  persKms  as  were  the  best  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  die  laws  of  their  country;  and  it  was  upon  this 
occasion  diat  I  became  folly  sensible  of  die  value  of  die  fetters 
dC  inttodnction,  which  had  been  given  me,  to  die  Marquis  q£ 
Lanidowne.  This  illustrioos  nobleman^  whose  residence  affirds  a 
eoftstttftt  assemUage  of  the  most*  distinguished  personages*  had 
the  kandness  to  bring  me  acquainted  wim  Mr.  iScarlett,  one  of 
the  most  ceMbrated  oarristers  on  dienordiera  ciicoitiat  pws^t 
atnemberof  Pailiamentt  and  l&ely,  by  his  talenei,  one  day  to 
supply  the  place  of  his  illustrious  fnend  Sir  Samuel  RomiUyt  in 
that  assembly.  Mr.  Scarlett  oersuaded  me  to  accompany  him  on 
Us  circuit,  as  At  snost  certam  method  of  nhftiining  infeimation 
on  dMse  particulars  whi^  I  was  desirous  of  knowings  pcomis-^ 
kg,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  me  widi  his  advice,  and  to  illomi-  ^ 
nate  wkh  his  information  aU  the  obscure  passages  which  I  was 
certain  to  meet  with,  m  the  study  en  which  I  was  about  So  entm 
The  English  government  recommended  me  in  the  same  manner 
to  Judg|e  Wood,  and  Judge  Bailey,  who  were  then  gcnii^  to  hold 
the  assizes  on  the  northern  circmt,  and  who  not  mly  paid  m^/ 
the  greatest  attendon  theqwdve^  but  Itlmnse  gave  orders  that 
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whatarer  proc^eduwi  I  midit  with  to  exannine^  ihoiild  be  laid 
before  me.  Tlie  dimrent  pfeaden^  also^  on  the  circuity  with  the 
most  obliging  readiness,  ofiered  me  every  explanation  of  which 
I  wigjbut  at  any  time  stand  in  need.  The  son  of  Mr.  Scarlett^ 
•specially,  had  the  kindness  to  act  as  my  interpreter  i  to  acconif- 
pany  me  to  the  Under-sheriff's,  to  look  over  the  {urvmen's  books^ 
and  to  visit  with  me  the  di&rent  prisons,  which  lay  m^our  route. 

The  woik,  therefore,  which  I  now/ submit  to  the  Public,  is  not 
BO  much  the  fruit  of  my  own  observation,  as  a  collection  of  opi« 
luons  imparted  to  me  by  men  of  the  profoundest  informationy 
respecdng  die  matters  on  which  I  have  treated.  I  have  done 
mv  utmost  not  to  mistake  ih»  meaning  of  their  wordsi  whenever 
I  nave  met  with  a  diflkulty  I  have  submitted  it  to  them  separalelyi 
and  I  have  been  careful  to  gain  the  clearest  information  upon 
every  point  lespecting  which  they  might  appear  to  entertain  a 
diffnrence  of  mmion.  I  likewise,  when  my  work  was  finished, 
oonfidodit  to  me  inspection  of  Mr.  Gray,  a  young  barrister  of 
Ughhrpraminng  talents^  and  afterwards  laid  it  Mfore  Mr.  Scarlett, 
who  kindly  suspended  hie  own  numerous  occupations,  to  correct 
At  errors  into  wfaidi  I  had  occasionally  fallen  $  and  even  fuf- 
ntdied  me  himadf  widi  some  aotet  on  the  s^rit  of  the  English 
CoBstitutmn* 

I  may  then  present  diese  pages  to  tlie  PuUic^  in  Ae  full  coiw 
fidence  of  having  n^lected  notmng,  which  depended  upon  myself, 
that  might  render  them  deservii^  of  its  attention  i  amd  I  believe 
I  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  whatever  odier  merit  they  may 
want,'diat  of  the  utmost  correctness  will  be  found  to  belong  to 
diem.  Icaneaytntheveryspiiit  of  sincerity  that  lamnotcon- 
sdous  of  hamig  flutettd  the  English,  and  tmtt  if  I  have  testified 
an  admivadon  for  their  character  and  their  insdtutions  whidi,  con- 
sidering die  prqtuficee  against  diem  diat  exist  among  us,  may  ap* 
peaf  to  some  a  little  exaggerated,  it  is  nevertheless  only  the  result 
of  my  perfect  cbnvicdon  wat  they  are  a  people  who  have  canied 
fuiAer  dian  any  other  die  science  of  true  liberty,  and  the  cujti- 
vatimi  of  .die  social  virtues  by  wUch  alone  it  can  be  sustained. 
In  the  comparison  which  A  havelieen  called  upon  to  make 
between  their  criminal  code  and  ouv  own,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
delineate  the  trudi,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  without  considering 
whedMT  it  was  of  a  descripdon  likely  to  strengtheni  or  to  shakj^ 
the  eaalted  opinion  of  die  greatness  of  our  own  nation,  which 
die  numerous  odisr  advantages  that  we  possess  justify  us,  to  ourr 
selves,  in  mrintaining.  I  can  nerer  imagine  diat  flattery,  which 
is  considered  so  despicable  a  vice  when  applied  to  an  iiuUvidttal|t 
can  be  deemed  i  virttte  if  bestowed  upon  a  people, 
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It  appeared  to  me  that  a  sli^  sketch  of  tlie  mamieia  of  the 
English  nation^  both  in  publiq  and  private  life»  would  be  useful ; 
because  it  is  in  fact  impossible  to  understand  the  laws  of  a  nation 
unless  we  also  understand  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  carried 
into  execution* 

The  manners  of  the  English  have  likewbe  much  to  recommend 
diem^  being  influenced  rather  by  their  political  constitution^  thaii 
by  their  chmate*.  I  tlierefore  imagined  that  a  pictare  of  them 
would  be  particularly  interesting  to  us.  From  it  we  shall  see  that 
to  the  daily  influence  of  our  new  institutions^  we  shall  be  indebted 
for  our  existing  manners,  at  a  future  period  ^  or^  if  these  institu-^ 
tions  should  find  more  obstacles  than  they  can  conquer  in  our 
ancient  prejudices,  it  will  at  least  show  us  the  manners  which  we 
Ought  to  adopt  by  a  courageous  eflFort  on  our  own  partSj^  in  order 
that  we  may  preserve  our  liberties. 

I  have  finished  by  a  rapid  delineation  of  the  amendments 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  might  be  made  in  our  criminal  laws.  I 
have  proclaimed,  without  disguise,  abuses  wherever  they  exist, 
and  have  been  restrained  neither  by  a  fear  qf  giving  dissatisfaction^ 
or  of  exciting  ill-will  against  myself.  I  was  desirous  that  the 
Chambers, at  the  moment,  when  their  attentioii  was  about  to  be 
turned  towards  the  revision  of  our  Criminal  Code,  should  be  made 
aq^mafi^led  with  it  in  ita  aaual  state*  I  am.  aware  that  if  this  work 
should  appear  in  any  respect  worthy  of  public  attention,  it  will 
probably  becpn^e  an  object  of  criticism^ to  all  parties.  Spme  will 
see  in  it  a  design,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  yokQ 
of  a  new  aristocracy  -,.  others,  on  the  contrary,  wUl  look  upon  it  as 
written  with  a  desire  to  instigate  them  to  the  demanding  of  fresh 

Siarantees  from  the  crown.  But  I  console  myself  in  the  tliought 
at,,  at  all  events,  I  have  acquitted  myself  of.my  duty  as  a  citizen, 
and  that  the  example  of  a  nation  so  long  satisfied  with  a  criminal 
code  full  of  humanity,  and  commiseradon  for  the  accused,  may 
probably  have  some  influence  upon  our  ancient  and  barbarous 
usagies,  soften  their  severity,  and  induce  us  to  make  such  altera^, 
tions  in  them  as  the  honor  of  our  national  character  imperiously 
demands.  I  may  deceive  myself  in  my  view  of  the  advantages 
which  it  appears  to  me  we  might  derive  from  adopting  certain 
modes  in  English  judicature  ;  but  at  any  rate  I  have  formed  it 
with  sincerity,  and  divested  of  any  prejudice  whatever  in  favor 
of  foreign  institutions.  The  rapid  progress,  however,  of  the 
institutions  of  which  I  speak,  compared  wjlh  the  difficulty  which 
ours  find  in  moving  a  single  step,  has  made  so  lively  an  tmpres- 
ifbnupon  me,  that  I  cannot  help  passionately  desiring  them  to  be 
GO  far  copied  by  us,  as  to  make  us,  in  our  turn,  by  our  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  criminal  dises,  the  object  at  once  of  envy  and 
emulation  to  suRoundiag  countries. 
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ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 


or 


THE   CRIMINAL  CODE   IN  ENGLAND, 

AND 

ON  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  ENGLfSH  GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER  L 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  order^  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  die  pgoeeedings  in  criaiattd 
caeee  ynbich  ave  established  in-England,  it  is  necessary  to  be  pre^ 
viouslf  acquainted  with  certain  civil  and  ppli^cal  regulatioiN!, 
which  hare  a  ^eat  iniuenoe  on  many  parts  of  these  proceedings. 

In  England  property  is  not  dinded>  as  in  France,  anmng  all 
the  <:hildien  of  a  family*  .  Lavge  estaites  are  in  general  entailed^ 
and  in  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  peer  down  to  the  lowest 
shopkeeper,  the  law  gives  all  the  real  property  to  the  eldest  son^ 
and  kaves  nothing  to  die  other  diildren  but  the  personal  property, 
which  is  shared  among  them.  It  is  true  that  parents  have  an 
imlimited  power  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  their  pi^perty  in 
any  way  that  they  may  thkik  fit;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  they 
avail  themselves  of  this  right,  «>  fair  as  to  deal  it  out  in  equal  por- 
tions i  and  diough  it  is  difficult4o  speak  precisely  as  to  the  fortunes 
allotted  to  younger  children,  insomuch  as  they  are  generally 
regulated  by  the  particular  temper  or  judgment  of  the  testator, 
yet  tins  is  certain,  that  th^  are  always  much  inferior  to  diat  of 
the  eldest* 

ThuQ  the  oumnera  of  the  nation,  so  far  -from  being  in  opposltfant 
to  the  laws,  are  <^i  the  contrary  in  unison  with  the  very  spirit 
of  them ;  a^  in  all  families  this  princ^le  of  inequality  of  property 
sad  of  the  succession  of  the  eldest  to  almost  the  whok  of  the  real 
estate,  is  held  inviolably  sacred.  • 

Thi*  law,  and  the  manners  wUcb  acoommodate  diemsebres  tc 
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it,  fltte  fruitful  m  gnat  tetiitlft.  TIte  mi^  impoHauit  ^  ilttm  «il 
18  dist  of  attadiiog  ererj  famfly,  not  merdjr  to  its  Mpcrtf*  but 
Ukewiie  to  the  county  iu  which  that  property  may  be  dti^»«d| 
and  diis  attachment  often  becomes  so  Uvdyt  my  I  »ay^  say  so 
idigtous  a  sentimeiit,  d»t  there  aie  many  estates  which  here 
bebmged  to  the  same  family  erer  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
A  man  naturally  tad»8  a  pleasure  in  improving  and  embelKslung  the 
•pot  which  he  knows  will  descend  to  hh  most  distant  posterity^ 
Hence  diere  is  no  rural  scenery  which  wears  so  seducing  an  aspect 
as  dut  of  Englandt  covered  as  it  is  widi  parks  which  exhibit  the 
ablest  cultiTation»  and  are  animated  by  Ute  sports  and  frolics  of 
the  multitude  of  domestic  animals  whidi  find  a  safe  as^um  within 
their  boundaries.  Etery  gentleman  is  as  particuhr  m  the  ca(e 
of  his  garden  as  of  hb  house^  and  would  be  ashamed  duit  a  stranger 
should  see  it  in  a  state  of  disorder  or  neglect.  The  eye  of  ttie 
master  is  always  equally  vigthnt»  because  in  fact  the  master  hiai* 
self  never  grows  old.  when  age  begins  to  make  him  indifi^ent 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  when  wealth  offers  its  seductioiia 
to  him  m  raini  and  when  he  no  longer  attaches  importance  to 
ai^tihing  excepting  what  is  connected  widi  etermtyt  his  place  is 
filled  up  by  ms  ^est  son^  whose  youth  bmds  him  moie  cl08«iy 
%>  die  dimgs  of  due  lifei  and  who/  sure  of  Ae  nest  possession 
of  die  familr  property,  watches  over  it^ndi  a  care  wUch  becomes 
pfopordonaoly  more  active  as  his  £atlier  draws  more  rapidly  to  the 
end  of  his  career.  It  is  not  however  merdy  to  die  order  of  sue* 
cession  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  custom,  so  commcm  tunong 
the  English,  of  passing  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  upon  their 
estates,  for  in  the  province  St  France  where  the  same  ordnr  of 
succession  was  formerly  observed,  die  owners  of  landed  property 
were  exactly  as  much  in  the  contrary  haUt  of  shutting  themselves 
up  in  cities,  and  making  them  the  principsd  seat  of  their  affiurs. 
lliis  custom  in  the  English  therefore  is  die  result  of  all  their 
municipal  institutions,  which,  as  I  shall  showt  ccofer  on  the 
principal  persons  in  every  county  not  only  the  almost  entbe  go* 
▼emment  of  that  county,  but  also  the  levying^  distribution,  and 
employment  of  a  great  part  of  the  taxes,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  maintenance  of  public  order. 

It  is  the  hope  of  arriving  at  these  municipal  dignities  wttieh^ 
added  to  the  effect  of  the  system  of  succession  that  I  lasft  just 
been  speaking  of,  retains  everv  landed  proprieSor  en  hb  own  estate^ 
«nd  makes  him  prefer  a  lesidenoe  there,  occupied  and  anittaSed 
as  it  is  by  a  thousand  interests,  to  one  in  die  capital,  which  wouU 
be  frittered  away  in  tasteless  pleasures  and  frinrious,  eogagements. 

By  this  means  the  nuanerous  and  impovtaat  class  of  landed  pm- 
fiietasSiSojMrfinwibsing  cotteoied  mso  one  narrow.  fectis»  are 
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iCMbecid  mn^Alam-^mhol^  face  of  tbe  empire,  aod  contipibiityt  t& 
omy  ial(»-^  fesiolett  corners  of  it  a  spirit  of  instruction  and 
fBfiij^BKnt0f  mMiners^  as  well  as  a  Jcnowledge  of  all  the  usefut 
and  ple^^p^g  ioTsntions  which  they   become  acquainted  wifh^ 
dvril^tli&r  winter's  rcsid^snce  in  the  oapitaL    A  stranger  easily 
pcfoeives  the'  efect  which  die  influence  of  persons  in  easy  drcum^ 
stanpes^has  npon  the  seneral  mass  of  the  people*    He  is  surprised 
that^io  gcnngthrott^  England^  he  no  where  sees^theprovincuil 
papoliarities  which  are  so  striking  in  every  other  country.    He 
fods  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  nearly  the  same 
stykof  dress,  the  same  habits,  the  same  comforts,  the  same  car- 
jcii^es,  and  almost  the  same  language.    This  nation  has  no  api- 
pcarance  of  being  an  assemblage  of  diff^reint  nations,  nominally 
fuited  under  the  same  gOTemment,  but  in  fact  always  separated' 
by  dieif  smdent  manners  and  customs.    The  English  people  seem 
10  make  up  one  entire  people,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  animatr 
^  by  the  same  institudons,  pioud  of  the  same  rights,  and  bound! 
togeuer  by  the  same  intecests,  die  seme  inelinadons,  and  even  by 
1^  same  piejucKees»    Their  occupations  on  their  estates  are  an»* 
kMoaeiiAer  to^  the  end  which  they  propose  to  themselves,  or 
.iMikh  Aey  may  have  akeady  attuned,  vi^k  the  obtaining  some  of 
die  exeeutiiye  employments  which  are.ontyjtsngnedto  persons 
of  die  first  eonsequenee»  as  for  instanee  that^  of  Ae  grand  ji^ry. 
This  cMsideration  makes  then^anxious  to  attract  the  attention  sm 
fV^tirt  of  die  public  6y  every  means  in  dieir^power ;-  by  the  most 
eacaqpkury  conduct  in  the  interior  of  their  family  i  by  a  punctual 
discharM  of  all  dieir  official  duties  s  by  a  general  courtesy  towards 
ihMr  infericm  i  and  by  spurited  expenments  in  agriculture.    They 
make  a  point  of  contrib«^i^  ae  far  as  they  can^  to  the  splendor 
Mdg^uety  of  all  their  proviaoial  entertainments,  sudi  as  animal 
nmc^l'testivalst^  horse-races,  and  the  balls  which  are  always  held 
during  the  tune  of  die  assizes. 

-  Theylooh^upon  these  meetings  as  a  sort  of « family  party  i  thej 

de&ayihe  eqy^naes^  them  by  subecriptioos  among  themselves  i 

>Wl  appear  at  diem  in  dieir  most  el^nnt  equipages^  and  aocomps^ 

Wd  by  di^  wives  and  datq^hters.    They  likewise  attend  all  die 

poUtical  meetings  in  the  oounty,  and  endeavour  to  disttnguish 

AiMMelves^  if  not  as  orators,  at  least  as  Englishmen,  versed  in 

..4he  knowle^e  of  their  bws,.  and  the  real  interests  of  their  country. 

'  :  To  dMm  rural  life  piesentenone<tf  that  monotony  which  almost 

zstaqr*  belongs  to  confined  situatisBS}  on  the  conttary  it  is  per- 

-petmByrdloit^^greeaUy,  agitated  by  the  necessity  which  t^ey 

leeb  for  .Ae  respea  of  those  around  them.    Thus  a  family,  on 

fi^Bf^Oiming  siitoa  county,  natraine  its  wishes  for  a  tim^,  and 

«otBst»itaidf  widkfeoeiringkvitttion^  aadeschttgn^cn^jdaH 
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but  soon  becoming  more  ambitious  it  a«pire«*  to  local  titles  mA 
dignities ;  and  next^  encouraged  by  succetSf  to  the  enriable 
honor  of  siting  in  Parliament^  or  at  least  of  exercising  a  decided 
influence  over  the  election  of  others* 

If  however  the  intere^^ts  of  persons  of  property  thus  lay  tbeofr 
under  a  continual  obligation  of  cultivatiag  ^e  good  opinion  of 
diose  by  whom  they  are  surrounded^  th/Qf  have  at  least  au  inesti' 
mable  advantage  in  finding  no  obsts^de  towards  gaining  it»  from 
any  of  those  exclusive  privileges  which  would  only  render  thtm 
the  objects  of  universal  jealousy. 

.  There  are  not  any  nobility^  properly  speakiugy  in  England  ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  we  understa«d  the  word. 
Birthj  excepting  to  those  who  are  of  the  peerage* ogives  neither 
title  nor  rights^  nor  indeed  any  particular  privilege,  whatsotver* 
With  the  English  there  is  no  division  intp  two  part^  as  in  mosc 
Other  European  nations ;  the  one  noble,  as  the  descendants  of  aa<- 
cient  conquerors,  the  odier  plebeian,  as  the  posterity  of  like  .con^ 
<iuered^  and  with  distinctions  between  them  perpetuated  frem 
g^eneratioii  to  generation,  without  any  possibility  ai  mixture*  Thb 
meaning  which  we  affix  to  the  word  gentleman  is  not  In.  use 
s^mong  the  English^,  and  is  indeed  scarcely  ti^ndecstood biy  libem. 
They  do  not  acknpwleclge  any  other  as  nobility  or  noblemen^  ex* 
cepting  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords>  ^ind  their  eldest  9fiinB^ 
who  are  called  to  the  peerage.'  Nor  have  these  last  ever  a  right 
to  the  title  of  Lord  ;  it  is  given  [to  them  simply  by  ccuprtesy*  ^saA 
is  not  recognised  in  law.  In  couk$  of  justice  they  are  designated 
i^erely  by  their  family  nances,  to  which  is  added  'commonlj^  called 
Lord  such  an  one.'  .  When  a  membi^  of  the  House  of  Peers 
possesses  several  titles  \  for  instsnce^  when  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
duke^r  9  mairquis^  and  an  earl,  these  titles  devolve  in  succession 
upoQ .  his  eldest  son,  ihts  didest  grandson*  and  his  eldest  great* 
grandson.  His  younger  children  haye  only  the  privilege  of  add» 
in^  ihe  epidbet  honorable  to  their  names;  but  the  younger 
duldren  of  his  eldest  son,  or  t]»e  desceod$nt9  of  his  younger  cbildy 
len,  n^^rejy  go  )»y  :their  family  nandes.^ 

TWe'are*also  some  tiUes  vhioh  are  granted  to  persons  who  are 

'  This  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland  and  ScoUand.  At  the  time  of  the  uDion 
it  was  stipulated  that  as  the  whole  body  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers  could  not 
be  incluacd  in  the  national  House  of  Lords,  only  a  certain  proportion  of 
diem  should  be  admitted  into  it;  that  is  to  eay,  eigliteen  from  Ireland,  and 
sixieen^r(Mn  Sco^and.  These  peers,  n^  represent  in.  the  British  Parik- 
meut,  the  whole  body  of  the  Scotch  and  Ixish  peerage^  are  returned,  the 
former  for  the  term  of  patliament,  jhe  latter  for  life. 

•  The  younger  childr^b,  however,  oif  dukes  snd  marquisses  retain  the 
title  of  Lord,  which  is  given  to  them  by  courtesy,  in  order  to  distiBguish 
thm  fmoi  the  jxiiBigcr  chiliUea  of  ieads^  viacoviitsjvid  bacons. 
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fifiti  of  adbfe  ihMM  and  who  are  incladed  is  the  class  of  commoners ; 
90aie  ci  these  titles  are  heceditaiy»  and  others  personal.  The  otAj 
hereditary  title  after  that  of  a  baron  is  that  of  a  baronet."  It  is  con* 
fened  by  the  king  upon  those  who  may  have  rendered  any  essential 
sendee  to  the  steite,  in  vrihatsoerer  way  it  nay  happen  to  be.^  This 
tilie  only  descends  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  younger  child- 
480  do  not  derive  any  advantage  from  it. 

The  other  titles  are  merely  pers(»al«  The  firsts  which  is  that  of 
Juiighty  is  granted  by  the-  king,  either  from  himself,  as  a  mark  of 
esteem,  or  on  a  request  made  to  him  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
secoody  that  of  squire>  is  universally  bestowed,  not  onlv  on  all  gentle- 
men of  landed  ^perty,  but  also  on  all  who  exercise  the  liberal 
fsofcssaoos,  such  as  lawyers,  physicims,  bankers  or  merchants 
on  an  extended  scale.  The  wives  of  baronets  and  knights  have  a 
right  to  the  title  of  Lady,  the  same  as  the  wives  of  the  nobility. 
l3l  the  other  citizens  zxe gentlemen--z  term  which  answers  to  ours 
o£  asfliiSMiicr ;  and  dus  denoainaitioa  is  applied  to  die  whole  body  of 
the  people  when  they  are  harangued  durinethe  time  of  the  elections. 

AH  these  ranks,  as  well  as  those  which  spring  out  of  public 
offices,  are  regulated  by  a  scale  which  is  observed  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness,  even  in  private  parties^  and  prevents  all  the  disagree- 
ment which  migl\t  arise  from  the  unfounded  assumption  of  indivir 
dual  consequence.  The  scale  which  I  subjoin^  will  show  at  once  the 

'  There  is  a^so  another  title  of  honor  iu  Eog^and,  which,  though 
odIy  personal,  tsikes  precedence  immediately  af(er  that  of  baronet;  it  is  that 
of  kQieht.  It  ought  to  be  conterred  hy  the  kin^,  io  person,  upon  the 
fidd  ofhattle  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  3ut  this  utle  is  fallen  altogether 
iato  disttte,  the  king  no  longer  having  any  occasion  to  command  his  armies 
in  hift  own  cpuntry,  and  not^being  able  to  do  it  in  any  other. 

*  The  mavor  of  London  is  sometimes  made  a  baronet,  after  the  expira- 
ration  of  his  office.  The  physician  to  the  Ponce  Regent  had  this  title  be<- 
stowed  upon  him  in  the  month  of  October  last. 

3  TABLE  OF  PRECEDENCE. 

1.  The  King.  land. 

2.  Prince  of  Wales.  !«.  Earl  Marshsl. 

3.  Ring's  sons.  17.  Lord  High  Admiral. 

4.  King^s  brothers.  IB.^  LordStevardofH^. Household. 

5.  King's  uncles.  19.  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Ditto. 

6.  King's  grandsons.  90.  Dnkes  according  to  their  patents. 

7.  King's  brothers' or  sisters'  sons.     ai.  Marquisses  according  to  their  pa- 

8.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  tents. 

%  Lord  High  Chancellor.  22.  Dukes'  eldest  sons. 

10.  Archbishop  of  York.  23.  Earls  according  to  their  patents. 

11.  Lord  High  Treasurer.  iS4.  Marquisses*  eldest  sons. 
t%.  Lord  President    of  the  Privy     25.  Dukes'  younger  sons. 

Council.  iiO.  Viseounts  according  to  their  pa- 
is. Lord  Privy  Seal.  tents. 

14.  Lord  High  Constable.  27.  Earls'  eldest  sons. 

15.  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  Engr  28.  Marquisses'  younger  sont*. 
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design  of  gofmnMo^  and  the  aecitt  aidtifM  ^duok  iaduM  it:«> 
cooQeet  its  chief  distiactioiiSt  fadier  witli  the  iaWesUof  the  static 
then  of  sttjr  rertiCTilaT  faailf. 

None  of  the  titles  which  I  hate  j^Mt  eoumented  indiidt  in 
themselves  die  least  priiilege>  either  otn  pecmiiary  or  an  honofuy 
tiatttre.  It  is  tnie  that  dim  may  still  be  tiaoed  in  Bngland  some 
remains  of  feudal  prtrileges,  b«t  diese  privileges  attsdi  not  to  pef^^ 
sonj  nor  result  from  birth ;  they  belong  to  the  estate  itself»and  paiss 
alonff  with  it  into  the  possesrion  of  thckpnichaser* 

Tnese  privileged  lanids  are  called  manors^  and  the  owners  of 
them  are  styled  lords  of  the  manors.  The  privilqjes  attadied  to 
them  dqpend  upon  the  nature  of  die  difoent  estates  included  in 
them>  and  are  more  or  less  extensive  according  as  these  estates 
sxe.Ji'eekM  or  eafjf^Md. 

Freeholdsareestatesof  which  the  ancient  possessora  were  pei^ 


90. 

do. 

31. 
3S. 

as. 

34. 

35. 
S6. 
ST. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4t. 

49. 

43. 
44. 
45. 

46. 

4r. 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
59. 
63. 

54. 

55. 


Bishop  of  London.     ^ 

BbbopofDurhan. 

Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Bishops  according  to  their  seni- 
ority of  consecration. 

BftfODs  according  to  their  pa* 
teats» 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
^  mons. 

Viscounts'  eldest  sons. 

EarU' younger  toat. 

Baronft'  eMmt  sens. 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 

Privy  Counsellors. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench. 

Master  of  the  Roils. 

Vice-Chancellor  of  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cqmi- 
znon  Pleas. 

JLord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Eichc- 
quer. 

Judges  and  Barons  c^  the  Eachs- 
quer  according  to  senioffi^* 

Hereditary  Bannerets. 

Viscounts^  younger  sons. 

Banms*  younger  sons* 

Baronets. 

Bannerets  for  Life  only. 

Kniahta  ef  the  Bath  Grand 
Crosses. 

Knights  Commanden. 

Knights  Bachelors. 


50.  Eldest  s^ns  of  the  younger  sons 
of  Peers.  ■ 

57.  Baronets'  eldest  sons. 

58.  Knights  of  the  Garter's  eldest 
sons. 

50.  Banoeiets'  ddest  sons. 

60.  Knightsofthe  Bath's  eldest  sons.. 

61.  Knighfs  eldest  sons. 
09.  Baronets' Younger  sons. 
08.  Flag  and  field  officers. 

04.  SeigeaiiCsatLaw. 

05.  Doctors,  DeanSy  and  Chanoellol'Sw. 

06.  Masters  in  Chancery. 

07.  Companions  of  the  Bath. 

08.  Esquires  of  the  Rin^s  Body. 

00.  GeatkaMa  of  the  Fiivy  cham^ 
her. 

70.  Esquires  of  the  Knights  of  the 

71.  Esquires  by  creation. 

79.  Esquiffssbyoffiea  or  commission. 

73.  Younger  sons  of  Knights  of  the 

Garter. 

74.  Younger  sons  of  Bannerets  of 

boui  kinds. 

75.  Younger  sons  of  Knights  of  thei 

70.  Younger  sons  of  Knights  Bache^ . 
lors. 

77.  Gentlemeassititlsd  to  bear-aims.. 

78.  Cler^mea  not  d^taries. . 

79.  Barristers  at  Law. 

80.  Officers  in  the  Army  and  Nhvy^ 

not  Esquires  by  commission* 

81.  CHJzeiiSy  Burgessesy  &C9 
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Mttil  pwyiktowt  but  Ibr  wUch  Aev  pHmuted  homafe  a&daUe^ 
.^Hioe  fo  dieir  feudal  tatd.  Theie  taiub  were  hdd  c?  the  diiefs 
by  the  payment  of  aome  amall  sain  not  esceedmg  the  talue  of 
a  lew  ahiUings,  which  ia cadied  aqntt-cent.  The  aameaovt  of 
a^BOwIedgment  ^ia  atill  made  to  Ae  lord  of  the  manor,  by  the 
owner  of  the  lredioU»  who  is  not  faowefer  liable  to  any  other 
qieciea  of  aenritndes  audi  aa  asydiing  le^ecting  di^  cha^e^ 
&iieriea»  8ccJ 

CopT-holds  ate  landa  which  ^npmi  to  have  belonged  originaUy 
to  the  brd  of  die  manor  Umadf,  md  to  have  been  ceded  on  cer- 
tain cbnditiona  whkh  were  to  be  obaerved  by  him  who  shonld  take 
them,  and  which  theieforemi^htbe  conaidered  aa  in  aome.meaaure 
die  price  of  them.  They  are  called  copy-hoMst  because  the  title  of 
the  agreement  ia  entered  in  die  county  legistersy  and  the  tenant 
haa  oSy  a  copy  of  i^  which  mnatbe  renewed  in  case  of  any 
change  taking  place.  The  conditions  of  the  agreement  vary  ac- 
.cording  to  die  peCttUar  cuatoma  of  every  manor* 

In  strictness  a  land-owner  haa  a  ri^t  to  resume  die  possession 
4if  his  estates  either  at  the  time  of  the  copy-holder^a  decease^  or 
even  during  his  life.  But  this  power  has  Men  so  long  laid  aside^ 
from  a  benevolent  principle  of  consideration  tomurda  die  tenantry 
and  their  familVf  diatit  has  inaentiUy  got  to  be  looked  upon  as 
no  loQi^  existmg*  It  waa  likewise  considered  as  injurious  to  die 
m^ress  of  i^pncultmej  insomnch  as  it  placed  die  copy-holder  and 
Us  duldren  in  a  state  of  discourapng  uncertainty  9  jmd  in  a  state 
4Xf  dependence  too  nearly  allied  to  aervitude ;  at  present  the  heirs 
or  suoceasoia  of  a  tenant  have  only  to  fulfil  the  original  condi* 
tiooa  of  the  agreement.  Tbecauae  of  these  conditiona  being  gra« 
dually  kist  in  the  lapse  of  agea  they  no  longer  appear  in  anyodier 
Jigbt  than  as  the  moat  humiliating  stipubtiona,  and  the  refine* 
ment  of  the  age  ia  continually  ten£iur  to  efiect  dieir  total  effiice- 
ment.  Hiua  die  A«rJa^  or  right  otdie  lord  of  the  manor  to 
chuae  the  ben  of  every  dung  belonging  to  the  ciipy-holderj  at  the 
lime  of  IJa  deadi,  whedier  t£e  richeet  3  his  furniture^  or  the  finest 
eiUa  li|e  stoch* ianow  almost  entirely  done  away  with^  pardy  bv 
the  care  which  the  copy-holder  takes  to  make  a  bequest  of  such 
of  hia  pmpeity  immediately  about  him,  which  may  be  of  most 
vatoe^  aucb  aa  his  pictures  or  horsess  and  pardy  by  the  custom 
introduced  of  not  paying  such  things  in  kindt  but  sub^iitting 
to  a  vduation»  wUch  ia  alwaya  made  a  good  deal  below  wbai' 
diey  lie  leatty  worth. 

'  Most  of  the  freeholds,  however,  ate  exempted  in  the  pieseat  day  from 
die  MymeDt  of  this  <iuit-rent,  cither  because  they  belon^d  ongiDallr  to 
^  Kme,  who  has  chosen  to  remit  i^  or  that  the  possessors  of  them  have 
fl^insa  a  rdease  ftom  it  ef  the  proprietor. 
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In  the  same  way  the  right  of  proprietorship,  which  the  lorA  (rf 
the  manor  has  over  all  mines  that  may  be  discovered  on  the  e^taiie 
of  the  copy^ioideri  is  rendered  of  no  av^ili  hi  consequence  of  the 
action  ef  trespass  (or  quasi  debet)  which  can  be  brought  digainst 
him  by  the  copy-holder,  whenever  he  may  offer  to  make  use  of  it. 
This  action  is  foundefd  upon  the  Hght  of  the  copy^holder  to  hinder 
the  lord  of  the  manor  from  going  over  his  land ;  a  right  which 
effectually  precludes  the  possibility  of  havin?  his  niines  worked. 
But  a€  the  lord  of  the  manor  can  in  his  turn  forbid  the  copy-holder 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  them,  it  fellows  that  the  innumerable 
contests  which  are  p^etually  occurring  from  the  number  of  coal 
mines  in  the  country,  almost  always  terminate  in  an  arrangement 
between  the  parties,  by  which  either  'the  copy-holder  obtains  leave 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  work  die  mines,  on  the  payment  <tf  a 
xert^  sum^  or  the  lord  of  the  manov  obtains  at  the  same  price  the 
right  to  go  over  the  land  of  the  ^opy-b6ider. 

Copy-holds  become  every  day^more  scarce,  on  account  of  die 
feeling  of  common  interest  which  impels  both  the  lorda  of  the 
manors,  and  the  copy-hdlders  to  do  away  with  thos^  distinctions 
to  which  they  ow^  their  original  titles,  and  to  exchange  them  for 
considerations  more  lucrative  and  more  conformable  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  day.  It  k  now  common  to  afiranchise  copy-holds  en- 
tirely on  the  payment  of  a  suitable  aum.  The  copy-holder  finds 
a  particuhr  acMintage  in  dus,  bemdes  that  of  ridding  his  estate 
of  a  soM  of  servitude  whicli  he  feels  every  day  more  and  more 
painful  to  him:  it  gives  him  the  right  <k  voting,  in  his  new 
capachy  of  freehdder,  at  the  election  ^  the  metnbefs  of  par* 
liament,  which  he  could  not  possess  as  a  copy-holder,  from 
die  supposition  entertained  in  die  law,  diat  in  that  situation 
iie  might  be  liable  to  be -influenced  by  his  landlord,  who,  in 
his  turn,  is  not  less  satisfied  with  a  contract  which  augments 
his  acttisf  income,  widi  no  other  sacrifice  dian  that  of  rights  which 
have  been  long  Jitde  more  than  nominal,  and  whidi,  withering 
under  time,  were  every  day  parting  with  some  of  dieir  small  re* 
maining  value.  AH  die  prerogatives  founded  upon  die  nature 
of  estates  are  then  to  be  regaled  less  as  privileges,  than  as  k 
eort'of  credentials^  of  die  same  kind  as  any  other  civil  credential^ 
resulting  from  the  sale  or  gnoA  of  lands.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
also  that  in  the  course  of  time  manors,  frerfiolds  mid  copy-holds 
having  pasted,  one  after  another,  into  die  hands  of  new  owners,  and 
entailing  on  them,  as  it  might  hsmpen,  either  their  privileges,  ot  dieir 
obligations,  diey  can  no  longer  be  made  sut)8ervient,  as  they  might 
OTiginallv  have  been,  to  establishing  the  pre-eminence  of  the  fami- 
lies to  wnom  they  may  chance  at  this  time  tp  belong  :  besides  which^ 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  England  shines  with  such  WUie, 
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that  it  has  aloiost  eclipsed,  hj  the  brightOMS  of  its  radiance,  all 
the  lesser  lights  which  draw  their  brilliancy  solely  from  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  origin. 

It  follows  from  this  state  of  thiii^  that  English  families  are 
continually  mixing  together,  and  losing  sight  of  individual  dis- 
tinctions :  that  the  highest  may  descend  by  means  of  their  younger 
branches,  to  the  middle  ranks'  of  soMtjf  Tfkd  that  the.  lowest  may 
elerate  themselres  to  the  honors  of  nobility,  that  is,  of  the  peerage 
itself^  by  means  of  dieir  talents  and  services.  Th^  younger  chil- 
dren of  noblemen,  and  their  descendants,  enter  the  army  and  navy^ 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law. or  of  medicine,  or  pursue  com* 
mercbl,  or  other  employments,  like  any  other  persons ;  and  as  they 
are  addressed  merely  by  their  family  name,  their  descent  is-  seldom 
biottght  to  their  o^vn  recollection,  and  still  seldomer  to  the  recol- 
lection of  those  with  whom  they  may  be  in  the  habit  of  li^iju^« 

The  English  nobility  has  therefore  this  peculiarity,  that  the*  titles 
and  privileges  which  it  enjoys  are  annexed  to  it  less  as^  a  patrimo- 
nial injiiericance  of  family  property,  than  as  a  kind  of  concession 
made  to  it  by  the  nation  for  the  public  ^ood,  with  the  view  to  create 
a  powerful  rampart  .capable  of  defending  it  alike  from  the  excess 
of  democratic  Airy,  or  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  its  tides  and  prerogatives  are  confined  ex- 
dimsively  to  the  eldest  sons.  The  elevation  o£  the  test  of  the  fa-  . 
miiy  is  no  way  .necessary  to  the  end  proposed  by  the  institution 
and  preservation  of  the  nobility ;  the  yo^nger  children  are  there- 
fore Iefi(  without  titles  and  without  honors^  to  return  to  the  simple 
rank  of  citiaens»  and  the  baronet  of  yesterday  tajtiea  precedence, 
not  only  Cjp  public  occasions,  but.  even  in  private  parties,  over  the 
younger  diiscendant  of  the  most  iUustrious  bouse  in  £ngland» 

Tidee  and  jHPerogatives,.  which  are  thus  looked  iqpon  as  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  liberty  itself,  and  which  ev^ry  one  may  aspire 
to  the  att;4ivn9pt  c£,  by. his  services  or  talents,  so  far  from  ex- 
dtiQg  any.oue's  envy,  are  on  the  contrary  the  object  of  every  one's 
hope,  and  the  mark  at  which  the  ambitious,  avowedly  aim.  Those 
wio  €|)^^  thffn  see  themselves  luMiored  and  respected  as  public 
m4giatrate%  and  they  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  infevior  classes  ^1  dq^riye  fhem  of  any  part  of  tli^t  conside- 
rate j|o  which  they  may  be  entitled  by  their  own  acquirements 
and  personal  worth. 

In  tlw  mannev  is  government  enabled,  without  hurting  the  self- 
love  of  humbler  individuals,  to  conngn  to  tided  personaget  .al» 
most  ail  the  cares  of  the  management  of  their  respective  countiesi 
It  sees  them  in  the  possession  of  public  esteem  and  respect,  and 
in  'What  better  tends  can  it  pl^ce  its   authority  ^   In  the  next 
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chapter  vre  thall  become  acqucmted  widi  AenMimer  in  nrfiidv 
diat  authority  it  dispensed  to  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Ik  ereiy  cbuntj  is  established  a  commissioD  of  the  peaer^ 
which  is  composed  of  the  principal  persons  in  die  vespectftr 
counties^  whether  of  die  laity  or  clergy.  ETery  person  pos» 
Sessing  a  landed  property,  whedier  manorial,  freeiioM,or  copy*' 
hold,  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  after  the  deduction  of  all 
rates  and  charges,  or  who  has  die  ezpectatioD  of  succeedbig  to  an 
incofi!  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  is  qualified  to  be  in* 
eluded  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  if  he  wishes  to  behmg 
to  it,  he  offers  his  services  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  through  die 
medium  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  the  offer  is 
rarely  refused,  when  made  br  a  person  who  possesses  the  qualities 
requiute  for  the  office.  Ttie  number  of  commisovmeii  of  die 
peace  is  not  determinable  by  any  partieidar  hw,  but  Taries  accords 
ingto  the  extent,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  county. 

The  princes  ot  die  blood-royal,  the  Lord  Chanoe)lor,>iand  all  the 
principal  nobility  are  included  in  these  commissions,  w^h  often 
consist  of  four,  fire,  or  six  hundred  members. 

Among  tins  number  many  are  contented  widi  metriy  iMiaii^g 
enrolled  m  die  commission,  which  is  of  itself  considered  an  hmor. 
Others,  on  die  contrary,  are  ambitious  of  exercising  die  tiglMs 
which  it  gives  them;  they  then  have  die  act  of  their  nomimtion 
examined,  take  the  necesury  oaths,  and  become  invested  with  tke 
dignity  of  jusdces  of  die  peace.' 

There  is  in  every  county,  one,  two,  and  sometimes  even  three 
hundred  justices  of  peace  m  actual  audiority,  and  whose  jtsriadic* 
tion  extends  diroughout  the  whole  of  the  county,  lliey  «re 
more  especially  charged  with  die  maintenance  of  public  quiet }  and 
when  any  indnrfdual  in  the  county  is  brought  before  A«i,-  under 
an  accusation  of  having  attempted  to  disturb  it,  whether  by  any 
act  of  violence  towards  an  indtralual,  even  if  it  be  only  in  r*^ 


'  lo  order  effectively  to  appoint  a  justice  of  peace  who  ispossessedpf  the 
income  which  the  law  requires,  it  is  neoeMsry  thet  he.  should  take  a  parci* 
cular  oathy  which  oath  it  enrolled  in  the  county  rmsters;  and  any  peraoa 
that  wishes  it,  may  ha?e  a  copy  of  it,  and  in  case  offindiDj^  that  the  lustice 
of  peace  is  not  qualified,  as  he  has  swora 'himself  to  he,  he  w  deprived  of  his 
commissions  and  stibjected  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounda  stediag,  ««• 
half  of  which  goes  to  the  peori  and  the  other  half  to  the  infi>rmer. 
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after  hearii^  what  beltas  to  say  m  his  defence^  to  make  him  enter 
into  a  recognisaace*  by  nrfiicfa  he  engages  to  forfeit  a  certain  sum 
to  the  lung,  if  he  afterwards  commits  any  act  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  breach  of  the  peace^thal  is  to  iny,  if  he  places  hiasdf 
in  any  situation  which  may  render  him  amenable  to  punishmentf 
criminal  or  otherwise. 

The  secoffmsances  imposed  by  the  justices  of  peace  are  gene- 
|atty.£NMa  ammt  twenty-sve  to  forty  pounds  sterfing^  but  sometimes 
they  MOtinuchasoKe.  considerable^  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  ofiender^  and  the  nature  of  the  £ault  which  he  may  haye 
committed^  When  the  person  who  enters  into  the  recognisance  is 
Slot  in  a  situation,  himself,  to  giye  security  for  the  payment  of  die 
aum  necessary,  die  justice  obUges  him  to  find  some  other  indivi- 
diul  who  will  do  it  for  him,  and  if  he  be  unable  to  accomplidi  this, 
he  is  sent  to  prison,  until  he  can  bring  some  one  forward  who  is 
wiUiag  to  net  as  his  surety. 

.  The  justices-of  peace,  or  in  odier  words,  the  principal  gentlemen 
ki  the  county,  have  thus  the  right  of  imprisoning  such  persons  as 
snav  be  tiioi^^t  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity,  or  at  least  of 
niafang  them  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  this  privilege  opens  a  way  to  abuses.  They 
Me  lesipoiisibk  for  all  diieir  actk>ns,  and  we  ahojild  g^tly  deceive 
owielra^  if  we  thought  this  responsibility  a  mere  t£:eat ;  or  a  law 
never  carried  into  execution,  and  only  talked  of  in  order  to  stop 
tliMlMNMiis  ot  the  friends  of  liberty.  Their  conduct,  and  the  use 
wittck  chey  ham  made  of  their  authority,  are  judged  of,  not  by  tri- 
bunals eon^posed  of  persons  in  office  themselves, l>ttt  by  juries  who 
'  imeir  turn. 


in  meir  turn,  for  their  conduct,  and  who  are  al- 
rnvfji  seady  ta  defend  die  w^  eg^inst  the  strong,  the  oppressed 
against  the  q)pressor. 

If  dMiefbre  diese  nutfistcates  should  impose  excessive  or  vexa- 
tianasecogmaences,  so  ^at  the  part]r  on  whom  they  fall  should  be 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  go  to  prison,  they  would  be  liable  to 
liaveiaiiactipo  brought  aminst  them  by  him,  for  damages  and  costs, 
wUdi  would  be  awarded  to  the  prosecutor  in  proportion  as  he 
AoM  be  deemed  to  have  been  treated  with  severity  or  personal 
animosity^ .  They  would  likewise  expose  themselves  to  not  being 
incfaided  in  the  next  renewal  of  the  commissions  of  peace,  and  of 
kicttning  the  animadversiona  of  the  whole  county. 

Justices  of  peace  win  moreover  rarely  be  found  to  give  any  real 
cause  fox  complaints  to  be  made  against  diem. 
-  Besidc^.diese  duties,  the  justices  of  peace  are  likewise  entrusted 
%rith  manyolhers,  which,  among  us,  devolve  upon  the  ^conunis- 
moenaf  the  police.    TbeyUcenae  inaaand  public-hwaes,  no- 
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miaate  the  chufchwardens,  and  the  gnavdians  of  the  pQor»  theys 
see  the  kws  relatiye  to  the  press  carried  iitto  executiooi  and  the 
OHinagemeiit  of  the  prisons^  and  administration  of  the  funds  de«tin<* 
ed'to  fte  use  of  the  poor,  are  likewise^entnisted  to  them.  Iii  short, 
lamr  or  cuetom  has  confided  to  them  the  decision  of  a  certain  num« 
ber  0^  smaller  civil  matters,  the  correction  of  all  petty  ofiencei^ 
and  of  a  great  many  criminal  ones. 

We  shall  now  enter  urpon  th^  detail  of  these  latter  cases,  which 
forois  one  of  the  principal  olgects  of  this  work. 

The  justices  of  peace  exercise  the  authority  which  ia  granted  to 
tfaem  in  three  different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  busi* 
'  ness  on  which  they  have  to  decide.  They  act  sometimes  singly^ 
and  sometimes  two  together,  in  the  meetings  called  j)etty  sessions^ 
which  are  held  onee  a  fortnight  in  the  surrounding  markets-towns^ 
or  others,  a  little  distinguished  above  the  rest.  In  the  larger 
meetings,  which  sre  called  the  genet^al  quarter  sessions,  two  are 
obliged  to  act,  and  an  indeterminate  number  besides  may  act« 
These  sessions  are  held  every  three  months,  at  the  feast?  of  St.. 
Michael,  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  St.  Thomas.  In  the  first  two 
cases  the  justices  of  peace  judge  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
oaae,'that  is  to  say,  without  assistance  from  any  one,  and  upon 
the  simple  testimony  of  the  witnesses  and  parties  concerned;  in 
the  hat  they  judge  according  to  the  indictment,  or-act  of  accusa* 
tion,  which  is  submitted  first  to  the  inspection  of  the  grand  jur^, 
and  then  to  the  decision  of  the  petty  jury. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  specify  all  the  diffin-ent  cases 
on  which  the  justices  of  peace  are  competent  to  decide,'  eidier 
singly,  or  at  the  petty  or  general  sessions  $  every  particular  cise  itf 
established  by  particular  statutes,  the  collection  of  which  would 
form  inany  volumes.  It  must  therefoie  suffice  to  obeerve  diat  tilt 
justices  of  peace  only  act  alone,  upon  adjustmentsr  of  the  police^ 
or  respecting  the  makiilg  persons,  who  give  any  disturbsince  to 
the  public,  enter  into  the  recoghisances  which  I  have  already  mcsH 
tioned;  and  that  at  the  petty  sessions  dieir  •office  it  feO'Sctde,*stt1iM 
ject  to  an  appeal  to  the  generid  quarter  sesnonSf  a  mmiber  of  civil 
matters,  which  sure  regulated  according  to  particular  statutes,  such 
as  disagreements  between  masters  and  servants,  or  apprentices,  or- 
between  the  poor  and  the  overseers,  to  fix  the*  allowance  for  pau« 
pers,  and  the;  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  maffaitenance  of  natufd  ^ehiI-< 
dren  by  those  who  are  piesomed  to  be  the  ftthers  of  them. 

At  tftie  general  quarter  sesiiom,  to  which'  all  the  justicee  -of 
peace  in  the  county  are  summoned  to  attend,  and  where  they  meee 
sometimes  ten  or^nfiteen  togetbeTy  sometimes  thiiftf  or  forty,  riiey 
decide,  acGcnrdingto  the  statement  of  the  case  upon  the  appeals 
made  from  the  detisions  of  the  petty  eessions,  and  takecognissmco 
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timmgh  tbe  laicts  of  indiccmeat ;  that  is  to  say^  with  the  s 
of  the  grand  and  petty  jury,  pf  all  the  actionable  ofiences  in  the 
county,  and  of  all  ^hose  of  a  criminal  nature  which  do  not  go  be* 
yond  a  certain  degree  of  beinousness/  But  as  in  England  almoii 
aU  thefts  incur  the  punishment  of  death,  the  greater  proportion  of 
tlkese  cases  would,  in  strictness,  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
asmzes ;  the  justices,  therefore,  in  order  to  relieve  these  courts  ftoin 
an  accumulation  of  business  beyond  what  they  would  have  the 
m^ns  of  getting  through,  have  recourse  to  a  fiction,  to  which  they 
kiul  their  countenance  at  the  time  of  receiving  a  complaint,  and 
by  which  the  quarter-sessions  are  rendered  competent  to  decide 
ttpoQ  manT  cases,  that,  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  law,  ought  to 
be  carried  to  the  assises,  which  are  thereby  left  at  Uberty  to 
judge  only  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  such  as  rape,  arson,  mur-* 
der,  or  thefts  committed  immediately  at  the  time  of  the  assiaee 
beiiigheld. 

lUe  fiction  consists,  in  some  cases,  i^  diminishing  the  Talue,.  with 
tie  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  of  the  thing  stolen;  and  in  others,  in 
emitting  the  mention  of  any  aggravating  circumstances,  such  as  . 
oooimitting  the  crime  in  the  night,  or  making  forcible  entry  in 
enter  to  effect  it,  and  by  this  means  the  robbery  is  entered  in  the 
geneial  class  of  felonies,  which  may  have  the  benefit  of  clergy  ex- 
tended to  them  ;  and  all  this  description  of  crimes  comes  within  the 
ofdiiiary  jurisdiction  of  the  quarter  sessions.* 

This  sort  of  agreement  is  after  all  not  liable  to  any  great 

'  Tbere  are,  however,  some  quarter  sessions,  those  of  the  city  of  Bristol 
fiT  instance^  which,  by  partituhir  privilege,  have  the  power  of  judging  in  all 
eritninal  cases,  even  in  tliose  which  are  of  a  capital  nature. 

*  Hie  benefit  of  clergy  is  an  absolute  exemption  from  the  punishment  of 
deatli,  which  the  clergy  appropriated  to  themselves  in  the  time  of  their  own 
yower,  and  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  people.  As,  however,  they  did 
not  venture  to  arrogate  such  a  privilege,  solely  on  tbe  score  of  their  being  an 
ecclesiastical  body^they  continued  to  establish  it  upon  the  plea  of  the  necessity 
of  securing  every  pr(>tection  to  the  sciences;  and  as  there  were  few  at  this 
tnaeeicept  themselves^  who  possessed  the  slightest  knowledge  of  letters, there 
wflfeof  cour&e  f^w  others  who  could  profit  by  this  privilege;  not  that 
itcequired  any  extraordinary  erudition  to  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
for  to  be  able  to  read  was  sufficient,  but  so  profound  was  the  darkness  of 
tbeee  dayji,  that  even  among  the  clergy  there  were  only  a  few,  who  had  at- 
taiAad  this  first  degree  of  civilisation  at  such  a  period,  therefore  this  benefit 
afifMBared  so  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  clergy,  that  from  them  it  derived  the 
same  which  it  has  preserved  until  the  present  day. 

Id  later  times  so  much  has  information  been  difiiised,  that  insensibly 
all  imoks  have  been  enabled  to  plead  this  privilege  in  their  favor;  and  the 
panisbment  uf  death  would  have  been  by  this  means  almost  erased  from  the 
penai  code  of  EnEland.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re-esta&lish  it,  certain  statutes 
tM»e  been  framed  by  which  particular  crimes  are  debarred  from  this  beuetit 
of  clergy,  and  it'  is. only  by  virtue  of  these  statutes  that  the  sentence  of  death 
is  passed  in  the  present  day. 
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abuse,  as  it  is  tiever  exercised  in  any  other  cases  than  sudi  as 
present  no  particular  circumstances  of  atrocity,  and  which,  had 
they  been  carried  to  the  assises,  and  e^en  received  sentence 
there,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  of  capital  punishment, 
would  still  have  been  the  objects  of  a  certain  degree  of  clemency, 
and  would  only  have  incurred  the  same  punishment  which  is  assign^ 
4d  to  them  at  the  quarter  sessions^  viz.  that  of  imprisonment,  or 
transportation. 

•  The  general  quarter-sessions  are  among  the  number  of  grand 
tribunals  of  England :  they  are  what  the  English  term.  Courts  of 
Record,  that  is  to  say,  courts  which  keep  registers,  wherein  all  their 
procetedings  are  entered. 

.  The  Sheriff  is  obliged  to  assist  at  them,  the  same  as  at  the  assizes, 
either  in  personor  by  deputy  $  coroners,  constables,  bailiffs,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  whose  functions  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  explain,  are  also  obliged  to  attend :  the  bar  is  filled  with  lawyers, 
who  are  either  occupied  with  pleadmg  against,  or  defending  the 
accused,  or  are  employed  by  the  parish-officers  to  conduct  the  dis-i 
'putes,  which  are  so  perpetually  occurring  among  themselves,  relative 
to  the  poor ;  so  that  these  assemblages  present  the  same  appearance 
and  the  same  dignity  as  the  courts  of  the  assizes  themselves ;  and 
they  are  indeed,  in  many  respects,  of  nearly  as  much  importance. 

I  shall  not  describe  m  this  place,  the  manner  in  which  those 
juries  are  chosen  and  convoked,  which  are  required  to  serve 
at  the  general  quarter  sessions  (  for  as  they  are  called  together  on 
the  summons  of  the  justices  of  peace,  exactly  with  the  same  forms 
as  are  used  by  the  Judges  at  the  assizes,  I  tnought  it  best  to  place 
the  details  respecting  them  in  the  chapter  wherein  I  treat  of  the 
Courts  of  the  Assizes. 

These  q\iarter  sessions  are  often  held  in  difierent  places  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  county  $  because  it  frequently  happens^ 
that  by  virtue  of  particular  statutes  there  are  certain  towns  or 
districts,  which  have  the  privilege  of  having  their  own  justices  of 
peace,  and  which  hold  their  own  sessions  at  the  same  time  with 
those  of  the  county. 

These  magistrates  are  almost  always  merchants;  they  are  called 
aldermen,  a  title  similar  to  that  of  our  ancient  ichevim.  As  the 
multiplicity  of  their  occupations  does  not  leave  them  sufficient  lei* 
sure  to  study  the  criminal  laws,  they  have  almost  always  a  magis* 
trate,  whom  they  call  the  Beeorder^  to  preside  over  them  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  who  is  generally  chosen  by  the  town,  or  by- 
the  aldermen  in  the  name  of  the  town,  from  the  most  celebrated 
lawyers,  who  may  be  resident  in  the  county.  This  office  is  no 
impediment  to  his  exercising  his  profession  at  the  assizes,  or  at  any- 
other  of  the  quarter  sessions.  , 
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■  Most  of  ihe  principid  tovhis  in  England,  such  as  London,*  York, 
Lancaster,  w]oj  this  prerogative.  Sometimes  also  a  connty,  for 
instance,  that  ot  Tort,  is  divided  into  several  parts,  in  each  of  which 
the  justices  of  peace  hold  separate  quarter  sessions.  Those  sessions 
commonly  last  from  one  or  two  days  to  ten  5  and  when  this  time  is 
not  sufficient  to  settle  all  the  business  which  they  have  to  get  through; 
as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  justices  of  peace  adjourn  the  sessions  to 
a  future  daj,  and  often  to  another  place  in  order  to  avoid  the  re- 
moval of  witnesses,  and  to  diminish  the  expenses,  always  great,  of 
criminal  prosecutions;  expenses  which  each  county  defrays  fot 
itseU.  In  contequence  of  these  adjournments  the  number  of  quarter 
setoions  is  often  exceedingly  multiplied  in-  a  county.  In  Yorfc. 
•hire  for  instance  they  amount  to  58,  and  in  Lancashire  to  16,  ac* 
cordmg  to  the  table  which  I  subjom.*    When  the  sessions  ai^ 

'  Th«  Recorder  of  London  is  a  person  of  much  importance.  He  has  a  veiy 
coosidemble  salary,  and  does  not  practice  his  professional  emploj^ments  in  any 
other  way.  He  has  an  officer,  who  is  called  the  comtnon  tciyea/i/,  under  him, 
to  assist  him  in  his  official  duties;  these  two  officers  are  chosen  by  the  alder- 

M€lla 

*  The  county  of  Yprk  consisU  of  three  grand  divisions^  which  are  called 
ridings,  and  of  which  the  names  are  distinguislied  by  their  geographical  situ- 
atloo :  one  is  called  the  North  Ridings  acother  the  West  Rimng,  and  the 
third  the  EasrRading. 

The  January  quarter  sessions  are  held  for  the  West  Riding,  first  at  Wethtr- 
by,  then  bjr  a  first  adjournment  at  Wakefield,  and  by  a  second,  at  Doncaster; 
tboia^if  the  North.  Riding  are  held  at  Northallerton,  and  have  no  adjourit* 
mem;  and  those  ofthe  East  Riding  are  held  at  Beverley,  and  are  also  with- 
out adjournment. 

The  quarter  sessions  in  April  are  held,  those  of  the  West  Riding,  without 
adjournment,  at  Pontefract ;  those  of  the  North  Riding,  without  adjournment, 
St  Northallerton ;  those  of  the  East  Ridings  also  without  adjournment, 
at  Beverley. 

The  quarter  sessions  of  July  are  held,  those  of  the  West  Riding  at  Skipton, 
then  by  a  first  adjournment  to  Bradford,  and  by  a  second  at  Rotherham; 
those  ofthe  North  Riding  without  adjournment,  at  Northallerton;  those  of 
the  East  Riding  likewise  without  adjournment  at  Beverley. 

The  quarter  sessions  of  October  are  held,  those  of  the  West  Riding  at 
Knaresborough,  then  by  a  first  adjournment  at  Leeds,  and  by  a  second  at 
Sheffield ;  those  ofthe  North  Riding,  without  adjournment,  at  Nortliallerton, 
and  those  ofthe  East  Ridiug,  also  without  adjournment,  at  Beverley. 

This  makes  in  all  eighteen  general  and  quarter  sessions ;  to  which  must 
be  added  the  quarter  sessions  which  are  held  in  each  ofthe  following  towns, 
by  tiieir  own  magistrates,  according  to  their  own  peculiar  charters,  to  wit, 


Leeds 

^ 

Hull 

-        r                        ' 

Pontefract 

Ripon 

Doacastcr 

Beverley 

Yoik              ' 

Hedon 

Richmond 

Scarborotigh 

Total  58 
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finished  the  justices  of  peace  are  occupied  with  fiUipg  up  appoint* 
ments  whicn  are  laid  before  them  for  overseers^  church-wardens^ 
&c;i  at  this  time  also  they  settle  among  themselves  the  pro* 
portionate  sums  which  ought  to  be  levied  throughout  the  county 
for  its  necessary  expenseSj  and  which  they  afterwards  deal  out 
CO  the  diflFerent  parishes,  according  to  the  amount  of  tlieir  reve- 
nues and  respective  products,  which  is  hud  before  then)  by  the 
church-wardens. 

All  those  functions,  in  short,  which  in  France  are  entrusted  to 
our  juges  d^instruciiont  devolve  in  England  upon  the  justices  df 
peace.  When  an  offence  is  committed  the  person  injured  makes 
a  complaint  to  the  justice  of  peace,  who,  after  havmg  received  hit 
deposition  on  oath,  makes  out  "an  order  called  a  warrant,  which  he 
gives  to  the  constable,  an  officer  who  bears  some  affinity  to  our 
commissaries  of  the  police,  by  which  he  is  enjoined  to  secure  the 
j>erson  of  the  offimder,  and  to  seize  any  papers  belonging  to  him 
that  may  tend  to  a  discovery  of  his  guilt. 

By  virtue  of  this  order  the  constable'  proceeds  to  the  residence 

;    The  eighteen  general  quarter  sessions  each  require  forty-eight 

jurorsy  that  is  to  say  -  -  -  -  -         664 

The  forty  sessions  of  corporations,  each  at  least  twenty-fuur, 
^hich  make       .»..••-         9^ 
The  two  criminal  assizes,  each  forty-eight,  which  make    •        -  90  • 

The  two  civil  assizes  sixty  each,  which  make  -  -  120 

And  more  than  thirty  special  jurors,  for  each  of  thiese  two  civil 
assizes,  making  -  *  •  •  -      '     00 

Total  of  jurors  requisite  for  each  year  -  *  ^"     f,lob 

Without  reckoning  crand  Jurors,  which  merely  for  the  eighteen  general 
quarter  sessions,  and  the  two  criminal  assizes,  mount  up  to  460,  at  the  rate 
.  of  23  each  session. 

There  are  only  sixteen  sessions  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  that 
is  to  say,  four  at  Lancaster,  which  are  each  successively  adjourned    • 
to  Preston,  Manchester  and  Liverpool;  these  require  48  jurors  for 
each  of  the  16  sessions  .....         753 

48  for  each  of  the  two  criminal  assizes  -  •  -  90 

60  for  each  of  the  two  civil  assizes  -  -  -  ISO 

80  special  jurors  for  each  assize        -  •  -  •  60 


Total       -        lj044 

Without  counting  about  404  grand  jurors. 

»  Jn  cities,  or  large  towns,  the  situation  of  constable  has  a  salary  annexed 
to  it,  and  it  is  generally  given  to  persons  in  an  inferior  rank  of  liii ;  it  is  ooit^ 
an  uncommon  tliins  to  see  these  constables  carry  on  other  emplo^nents  at 
the  same  time,  such  as  retail  trades ;  but,  in  smuler  towns,  and  in  villages, 
csyery  pi^son  is  obliged  to  serve  the  office  of  constable  in  rotation,  and  re- 
ceives  his  nomination  from  the  sheriff.        ^ 

The  constables  are  under  th^  direction  of  a  high  constable^  one  of  whom 
t»  assigned  to  each  of  the  thfeegrfour  particular  districts  into  which  the 
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of  the  par^  accused,  arrests  him,  if  he  can  possess  himself  of  his 
person,  ancl  brings  him  along  with  the  complainant  and  the  witnesses 
before  the  magistrate,  who  at  first  receives  their  testimony  entirely- 
alone,  and  acconling  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  either  sets 
the  accused  at  liberty,  or  commits  him  to  prison.  The  proceed* 
ings  are  then  put  off  to  some  future  day,  at  no  very  distant 
period  $  and  at  the  time  appointed  the  witnesses  and  the  com- 
plainant, accompanied  by  his  attorney,'  appear  before  the  justice 
of  peace  $  the  accused  is  likewise  brought  into  his  presence,  and  . 
provides  himself  with  the  assistance  of  an  attorney,  if  he  have  the 
means  of  doing  it*}  the  justice  of  peace  puts  down  in  writing  the 
confession  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  the  declarations  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  complainant,  exactly  as  they  arise  from  their  own 
depositions,  or  may  be  elicited  by  the  questions  which  are  put  to 
them,  either  by  the  attorney  of  the  complainant,  or  by  the  attorney 
of  the  party  accused. 

In  L^ndton  these  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  a  hall,  which  is 
open  to  the  public  i  in  Westminster  hy  the  magistrates,  and  in  the 
Citv  by  the  aldermen;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same 
in  Oie  country,  although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
Aem  there,  as  I  did  in  London.  After  considering  the  evidence  laid 
before  Min,  the  justice  of  peace,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime 
ftod  the  importance  of  the  accusations,  either  suffers  the  prisoner  to 
be  set  at  large,  lets  him  go  upon » condition  of  giving  security,  or 
giants  a  new  warrant  agafaist  him,  and  sends  him  to  the  county  gaol, 
leavbg  the  ezambations  in  the  hands  of  the  constable,  or  of  the 
oonplainant  himself.  He  afterwa^s  determines,  according  to  the 
mtnre  of  the  business,  to  what  court  it  shall  be  finally  referred, 
whedier  to  the  assizes  or  the  quarier  sessions,  andbinds  over  the  com- 
pbonant  and  the  witnesses,  in  recc^isances,^  which  are  generally  of 
about  forty  pounds  sterling,  by  wmch  they  are  obliged  to  pay  that 
sum  to  die  king,  if  at  the  next  assises,  or  the  next  sessions,  they  do 
not  appear,  the  one  to  prosecute  the  prisoner,  the  others  to  give  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  facts  which  come  within  their  knowledge. 
These  recognisances,  as  well  as  the  evidence^  are  afterwards  sexlt 
to  the  register  of  the  assizes  or  the  quarter  sessions,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  therein  mentioned  is  rigorously  enforced,  when- 
ever diere  is  occasion  to  exact  it. 

napective  counties  may  be  divided ;  this  officer,  who  has  always  a  salary,  is 
fttewise  eotnisted  with  the  receipts  of  the  fines  and  taxes  belonging  to  ths 
oeunty.    He  is  nominated  by  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

'  The  office  of  an  attorney  resembles  that  of  our  avonf, 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  these  recognisances: 

Westroordand.    Be  it  remembered  that  on  the       day  of  in  the 

year  of  the  reign  of  A.  I.  of      in  the  said  oouoty,  yeoman,  per- 
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If  the  accused  believe  that  theire  is  no  procrf  of  guilta|^mi8t 
himi  he  may,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  habeas  eorpu^  petition  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  will  take  cognisance  of  the  proceed* 
ing»  and  will  either  order  him  to  be  set  at  liberty»  or  to  be  retained 
in  prison,  accordingly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  warrant. 
These  petitions,  however,  are  excessively  rare :  it  is  difficnk  to 
bring  forward  even  a  few  instances  of  them,  such  is  the  extreme 
precaution  which  the  justices  of  the  peace  observe,  in  tiot  giving 
ear  to  any  complaints,  but  what  are  founded  on  the  strongest  evip 
denoe.  The  progress  of  these  informations,  as  I  have  described  theaii 
will  appear  very  inferior  to  ours,  which  may  perhaps  be  reproad^ 
ed  with  using  too  much  haste  in  endeavouring  to  convict  the  accused. 
The  statements  relative  to  the  situation  ^of  the  premises,  the  vio- 
lence committed,  or  the  personal  injuries  inflicted,  are  not  dt«wa 
up  by  any  public  o^cer ;  these  details,  when' they  are  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  facts,  must,  like  all  the  rest,  be  made  c»  ap» 
pear  in  the  course  of  the  examinations,  simply  on  the  deposition 
of  the  witnesses.  Scarcely  any  questions  are  pot  to  the  accvsed. 
He  is  asked  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct ;  he  complies  aa 
far  as  he  deemis  it  advisable,  and  the  judge  does  not  fed  himself 
odled  upon  to  point  out  to  him. any  contradictions  that  he  may 
fidl  into,  either  in  his  own  statements,  or  respecting  those  of  d# 
witnesses.  No  explanation  is  required  from  him  on  the  chatgee 
whidi  are  brought  forward  against  him,  inthe  course  of  the  evi^ 
dence;  he  endeavours  to  do  tibem  away,  if  he  thinks  he  can 
succeed,  if  not  he  keeps  silence*  Ail  the  qoeiltons  whid^'  in 
France  are  put  to  the  accused  wjdi  so  much  patience,  address,  and 
in  general,  with  so  muck  success,  are  in  England,  not  only  entmly 

sonally  came  before  me,  A.  B,  doctor  of  laws,  one  of  the  justices 
of  our  said  lord  the  king,  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  said  county,  and 
acknowledge  himself  to  owe  to  our  said  lord  the  king;,  the  sum  of  of  food 
and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  made  and  levied  on  his  goods  and 
chactelsy  lands  and  tenements,  to  the  use  of  our  sud  lord  the  king^  his  heirs 
i^d  successors,  if  he' the  said  A.  I.  shall  fail  in  the  condition  indorsed.  A.  C. 
The  condition  of  the  within>-wrftteh  recognisance  is  such,  that  whereas  one 
A.  O.  lateof  wastbis  present  day  brought  liefore  the  justice  wkhkMianied 
by  the  within  bounden  A.  I.  and  was  bv  him  charged  with  the  felpbious  taking 
and  carrying  away  of  the  goods  of  him  the  said  A.  I.,  ai>d  thereupon  wa# 
committed  by  the  said  justice  to  the  common  gaol  in  and  for  the  said  county ; 
if  therefore  he  the  said  A.  J.  shall  and  do  at  the  next  pneral  quarter  ses- 
sions of  the  peace  (or  gaol  delivery)  to  be  holden  in  and  for*the  said  county, 
prefer  or  cause  to  be  preferred,  one  bill  of  indictment  of\he  said  felony 
against  the  said  A,  O.  and  ^haU  then  also  give  evidence  there  concerning 
the  same,  as  well  to  the  jurors,  that  shall  then  inquire  of  the  said  felony,  as 
also  to  them  that  shall  pass  upon  the  trial  of  the  said  A.  O.,  that  then  the 
said  recognisances  to  be  void,  or  else  to  stand  In  ftiU  force  ibr  the  king. 
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■agWtfdybut  are  even  condenmed  as  inquiritoriak  The  Sngiish 
^pear  not  co  attach  anv  importance  to  discovering  the  motives  by 
which  a  man  may  have  been  induced  to  commit  a  crime,  not  even 
wkuk  it  might  assist  them  in  proving  his  culpability.  I  know  not 
whether  this  disposition  arise  from  their  reluctance  to  increase  the 
aiuttberi  already  sp  great  of  offinidersi  or  from  the  natural  tender^ 
Mas  of  their  feelings  ^  but  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  they  make  uq 
tttott  to  seek  out  the  pcopfs  of  a  guilty  action,  trustmg  entirely 
for  its  puntshmeotf  to  the  hatred,  or  revenge  of  the,  party  injured, 
fuid  being  in  reality  very  indifferent  as  to  Um  condemnation  orthe 
accnaedj  should  those  whom  he  has  injured,  sufier  themselves  to  be 
tovdied  with  commiseration,  or  overcome  by  indolence. 
.  Thus  the  right  of  prosecution,  instead  of  being  exercised  for  the 
public  goody  by  an  officer  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  is  placed 
•mirely  in  the  hands  of  the.  offended  party,  who  b^omes  by  this 
ana  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  off^^er,  and  can,  accord- 
;  to  the  degree  of  his  resentment,  either  prosecute  him  with  the 
noil  rigor  of  the  law,  or  soften  a  part  of  its  severity  against 
him,  by.  modifying  the  form  of  the  indictment,  or  even  pardon 
him  altog^er,  by  omitting  to  prefer  any  complaint  against  him.* 

It  nust  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  this  system  engenders  a 
Mneial  impunity.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  auomies  to  make  up 
lor  tins  kind  of  indifference  in  the  law,  even  supposing  that  it  is  not 
that  very  interest,  which  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  courts  of 
]isstieehave  buttoogreat  a  number  of  offenders  brought  before 
then.    At  the  last  sessions  in.London  there  were  S80  causes. 

Tlwperaon  suspected  remains  in  prison,  until  the  commence- 
inenl  of  ^  quarter  aessiotts,  or  till  the  assizes,  of  which  we  shall 
treat  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  ASSIZES  AMD  THE  GRIMD  AND  FBTTT  JURIES. 


Tbb  assiiee  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  in  every  county  in 
En^and,  with  d^e  exception  of  &e  four  northern  counties  (Dur* 

» There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  murder.  In  every 
cuunty  there  is  a  certain  number  of  officers,  called  coroners,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  freeholders,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  examine,  with  the  assistance  of 
twelve  witnesses  whom  they  take  at  random  from  the  olaces  nearest  to  the 
spot,  the  corpse  of  any  person  who  has  died  a  violent  death,  and  to  colfcbt 
together  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  event,  and  they  supply  the 
l»lice  of  the  injured  party,  in  regard  to  prosecuting  the  person  who  is  snfS- 
pected  of  the  crmt. 
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ham,  Northumberlandy  Cumberland,  and  Weetmotelattd,)  nbere 
tbej  are  onlv  held  once  in  the  year,'  and  of  London  soid  MidcHe* 
iex»  where  they  ire  held  eight  times  in  the  year.* 
*  Duiing  the  time  which  intervenes  between  the  arrest  of  th« 
party  accused,  and  the  opening  of  the  assizes,  or  quarter  sessbnsi 
the  attorney  of  the  prosecutor,  who  has  instructions  given 
him,  draws  out  against  the  siccused,  according  to  the  directions 
that  he  receives,  or  upon  the  deposition  of  witnesses,  a  biH  of  in* 
dictment,  that  b  to  say,  a  kind  of  act  of  accusation,  comainiiftg  a 
recital  of  the  facts  ascribed  to  the  accused,  and  which  he  hMt 
himself  in  readiness  to  present  to  the  grand  jury,  wlien  they  meet 
at  the  assizes,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

England,  properly  speaking,  is  divided  into  six  circuits,  which 
comprehend  all  the  counties,  in  it,  and  which  are  held  as  feUows : 
those  whidi  are  called  the  summer  assizes,  in  the  months  of  Inly 
and  August,  and  those  in  the  spring,  which  are  called  the  lent 
assizes,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  There  are  partteidar 
circuits  for  Wales.  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  also  their  own  judges^ 
and  peculiar  customs.  Two  of  the  twelve  judges  of  England  are 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  judge  every  matter,  whether  civil  ov 
criminal,  which  may  be  presented  to  rhem  in  each  of  these  circuits; 
They  determine  before  they  set  out,  from  the  information  whkA 
they  receive  as  to  the  number  of  causes  in  each  county,  the  day  when 
thb  assizes  shall  begin,  in  each  of  the  towns  in  the  circuit. 
'  All  the  barristers  of  England  are  thus  divided  among  the  cirointSf 
and  each  one  exercises  his  profession,  only  in  his  particular  wrik* 
It  is  so  likewise  in  Lond<xi,  in  the  courts  of  the  Kin^s  Bmckf  the 
Common  PleaSf  Ind  the  Exekeqtter^  of  all  which  I  shall  take  occsiio» 
to  speak  hereafter.  They  attach  themselves  to  that  circuit  whidh 
they  imagme  will  be  most  conducive  to  their  interests,  but  after 
having  made  their  election,  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  change  it ; 
although  there  are  instiuic^  of  a  few,  who,  in  the  commencement 
of  their  career,  have  been  allowed,  after  presenting  themselves  only 
a  single  time  on  a  circuit,  to  leave  it  for  another. 

t«  *  These  fonreountiesbavs  begun  this  very  year  to  haite  a  ateoad  asiiftf 

,   ^  same  as  all  the  other  counties  in  Ei^laj)d. 

'  The  assizes  in  London  are  opened  by  one  of  the  judges  of  England,  who 
holds  them  the  first  day  and  sometimes  the  second,  they  are  then  ooatir 
nued  by  the  Recorder  and  the  Common  Serjeant, 

The  civil  assises  vhich  are  called  nttmgjt^  are  always  held  by  one  of  the 
jtwelve  judges,  that  is  to  say,  four  in  Westminster  Hall,  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  four  others  at  Guildhall,  for  the  City.  The  first 
commence  imme^tely  after  the  /enns,  which  I  shall  speak  of  more  parti* 
cularly  hereafter ;  and  the  second,  the  day  after  the  termination  of  these  of 
MTestminster.   These  sittings  continue  about  a  &rtnight. 
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*  She  chiaf  parr  of*  Aest  hwjen  reside  in  London,  partieidgiriy 
tkreldtist  end  most  disdnguished  zmong  them,  and  seldom  plead 
in  the  courts  of  their,  circait,  except  at  me  time  of  the  assizes,  and 
then  solely  in  those  courts  where  they  are  principally  occupied 
with  civil  matters,  ^ich  bring  them  in  very  considerable  emolu* 
amts ;  the  lawyers  who  are  less  engaged  at  the  assizes  reside  ^  in 
some  one  oE  the  counties  which  makes  a  part  of  their  circuit,  and 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  quarter  sessions. 

When  the  time  for  the  assizes  is  fixed,  all  England  appears  in 
■MMion.  The  lawyers  set  out  with  the  judges  on  their  respective 
CKoits ;  the  sherifi  (who  answer  pretry  nearly  to  cnxx prifets)^  the 
juries,  the  high  constables,  the  coroners,  the  justices  of  peace,  the 
phintift,  the  atfeomies,  the  witnesses,  all  hasten  to  the  place  wheie 
theassizes  are  to  be  held.  Hie  judges  are  received  at  the  entrance  of 
tbe  town  by  the  sheriiF,  and  often  by  a  great  number  of  the  ridiest 
nhabitants  of  the  place,  who  come  with  them,  or  send  their  han<U 
somest  carriages,  attended  by  servants  in  their  richest  liveries,  in 
order-  to  augment  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  tn^n.  .     . 

They  enter  the  city  with  trumpets  sounding  and  bells  ringing, 
and  are  preceded  by  the  guards  of  the  sher&,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  in  number,  all  dressed  in  full  liveries,  and  armed  with  kmg 
}Mkes.  These  trumpeters  and  guards  remain  in  their  service  all 
rite  time  of  their  stay ;  accompany  them  every  day  to  the  courts 
and  conduct  them'  back  again  to  their  lodgings.  On  the  day  Whidl 
is^fiKed  for  the  opening  of  the  court,  one  of  die  judges  ^s  theie 
•widithe  sheriff,  and  reads  in  public  the  king's  commission,  after 
-wfaidi'die  court  is  prorogued  to  the  next  dav,  when  both  the  judges  go 
accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  and  with  the  forms  that  I  shall  de'scribe. 
OfeM  6E  them  takes  his  seat  at  die  civil,  the  other  at  the  criminal 
side.  The  sheriff  remains  in  person  all  the  time  of  the  asdaes 
near  the  judge  who  tries  the  criminal  causes. 

Tlie  criminal  court  opens  with  reading  the  names  of  all  the 
members  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  after  them  those  of 
the  coroners  and  h^h  constables,  the  former  of  whom,  as  they  ale 
called  on,  place  upon  the  table  such  papers  as  they  may  have 
dnnm  vpr  concerning  the  violent  deaths  which  may  have  occurred 
witlun  their  precincts,  and  the  latter  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
parishes,  which  are  submitted  to  their  care,  as  f^r  as  public  quiet 
and  morality  are  concerned.  ; 

After  this  they  call  over  the  grand  and  petty  juries,  and  this  is 
the  moper  place  for  me  to  enter  upon  a  circumstantial  detail  re- 
specting these  subjects,  which  form  the  principal  object  of  my 
wod^ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  juries  in  England^  the  same  as  we  had 
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diem  «o0ie  years  ago  in  Fnuice^oiie  die  griadjurytwhidi  decider  re- 
specting the  bill  of  accusation^  the  other  the  petty  jiucyi  which 
judges  of  the  facts  imputed  to  the  parties  accused*  Tlie  grand  jntf 
is  composed  of  most  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  cottnty»  and 
among  others,  of  almost  all  those  who  are  in  the  commission  of 
the-  peace.  There  are  not  any  particular  laws  by  which  the  qua^ 
liications  requisite  for  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  are  determined  4 
but  it  is  customary  to  select  for  the  office  only  those  who  m 
distinguished  for  their  fortune*  and  the  oonsidetadon  diey  enjoy 
in  the.county,  such  as  baronets»  knights,  and  esquires* 

Both  the  grand  and  petty  juries  are  named  by  the  sheriff,  snd 
to  give  an'  exact  idea  of  the  impartiality  and  independence  widb 
nrhtth  he  makes  his  choice^  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  in 
what  manner  the  nomination  of  this  officer  himseli  is  efected. 

The  sheriff  comes  immediatdy  after,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  die 
•county,  in  point  of  consequence.  ^  To  him  is  entrusted  the  chasge 
nf  seeing  the  laws  carried  into  execution,  judgments  enforced,  and 
arrests  granted  against  any  of  the  inhabitanu  of  the  county.  To 
'tUs  effect  he  has  officers  under  him,  who  are  called  bsilifis  (answer* 
kkg  to  our  huissiers)f  and  who  are  in  his  name,  dunrged  with  die 
execution  of  judgments,  and  all  the  acts  connected  with  diABk 
Then  are  prisons  which  are  called  the  sheriff's  prisons,  and  which 
aie  under  his  direction  and  responsibility ;  they  are  die  same  aa 
:dKi6^  which  we  call  maisons  d^arritf  in  which  are  confined  all  who 
mn  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  all  who  have  had  sentence  passed 
upon  them,  and  are  waiting  for  it  to  be  carried  into  execntioa. 
^th»  bridewells  and  houses  to  correction^  are  under  the  particular 
inspection  of  die  justices  of  peace.  The  sheriff  can  choose,  or  mh- 
«0Te  the  gaolers  of  his  own  prisons ;  he  b  answerable  for  the  oii^ 
ward  legality  of  the  acts,  by  virtue  of  whidi  prisoners  are  comoiis- 
ted  to  them,  and  he  is  also  answerable  for  their  safe  custody- 

The  place  of  sheriff  is  one  of  honor,  and  the  expense  of  it  to 
him  who  fills  it  is  calculated  at  from  16  to  90,000  francs :  it  is 
considered  as  a  public  duty,  which  no  one  is  excused  firom  the 
performance  of  without  very  sufficient  reasons )  and  isnot  esges- 
ly  sought  after  by  the  rich,  unless  they  are  neiriy  cone  to  winldi 
'in  the  county,  and  have  therefose  an  interest  in  obtaining  ionie 
distinction,  or  look  upon  die  office  as  a  step  towards  getting  into 
parliament 

*  The  lord-lieutenant  is  k  peer  of  EDglaad,  rendent  in  the  county,  and 
tvho  has  under  him  all  euthorilieSy  both  civil  and  military.  He  is  Outm 
Rotulorum  of  the  peace,  that  is  to  say^the  keeper  of  the  records,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  is  his  oftcer.  His  place  iis,  however,  little  more 
than  honorary. 
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Tke  oSoe«(  tbetiff  only  lasts <si  year,  and  the  same  peison  can* 
not  be  nominated  for  die  year  following.  This  magistrate  was 
fecmedy  nominated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  but  in  the 
pieseQt  day  it  is  done  in  not  quite  so  popular  a  manner.  At  the 
sommer  assizes  every  sheriff  in  office  lays  before  the  judges  a  list  of 
n^endemen  belonging  to  the  county,  whose  fortune,  he  pre- 
sows,  may  enable  them  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  the  situation^ 
tod  whose  conduct  and  attainment  may  render  them  worthy  of 
it;  These  lists  are  examined  on  their  return  by  the  twelve 
judges,  on  a  particular  day  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
horn  each  list  they  choose  a  name,  which  they  present  to 
die  king  for  his  assent,  and  very  rarely  does  it  happen  that  he 
naiBes  any  objection  to  their  choice.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
fbrdiose  who  are  thus  put  upon  these  lists,  to  urge  any  considera^ 
titt»  to  Government,  by  which  they  may  be  excused  from  holding 
dis-offiee. 

'  ^»it  if  easy  to  imagine  the  immense  difference  which  this  fom^of 
nominatiDn,  added  to  all  the  other  circumstances  belonging  to  it, 
muitmake  between  the  sherifis  and  our'pi'^/s,  and  to  see  idso 
how  great  is  die  independence  which  these  officers  are  enabled  to 


•  'itbe  ofdy  advantage  that  they  can  derive  from  their  employment 
being  the  augmtntadon  of  public  respect  towards  them  in  their 
own  coonty,  their  efforts  are  naturally  directed  towards  satisfying 
public  opinion,  and  avoiding  any  acdon  which  might  turn  it  against 


•>'Tbis  then  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  perfection  of  the  English 
Goivcmmefit;  almost  all  die  public  employments,  whether  they  be 
dsBse  of  judges,  dieriffii,  jurymen,  or  justices  of  peace,  are  so 
firmed  as  to  inspire  in  those  who  possess  them  no  other  desbre^ 
than  that  of  attaching  to  themselves  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
those  around  them;  a  wish,  the  very  nature  of  which  obliges  them 
so  conquer  all  personal  feelings  and  animosities,  and  apply  them* 
selves  solely  to,  the  discovering,  and  acting  in  concert  with,  the 
opinion  of  die  public  at  large* 

Sherifis  thus  appointed  themselves,  will  never  choose  any  other 
dnn  inqMurtial  juries,^  upon  whose  names  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion 

'  It  is  not  the  sheriff  himself  who  makes  out  the  lists  of  the  juries;  he 
leaves  that,  as  well  as  almost  all  other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  to  his 
UMder-theriff't  who  is  an  attorney,  chosen  by  himself,  and  largely  recompensed 
for  his  trouble  by  certain  sums  which  are  assigned  him.  But  as  the  sheriff 
is  obliged  to  sign  all  the  acts  of  the  person  he  employs,  and  as  they  are  all 
airopo^  to  emanate  from  himself,  he  alone  is.  responsible  for  them,  and  in 
order  to  guard  himself  from  any  mconveniences  which  might  result  from 
this^  be  never  neglects  entering  into  an  agreement  with  his  under-sheriff. 
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can  rest.  The  slightest  circuxnsttnce  from  wbich  it  aH^t  appear 
dut  the  sheriflF  hacl  any  motive  in  preferring  oat  nan  to  anotherp 
would  raise  such  an  outcry  against  hioi)  throughout  the  whole  coitntyf 
that  no  private  consideration  could  be  found  suffidently  powerful 
to  induce  him  to  expose  himself  to  it. 

It  is  esteemed  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  grand  jttry>  and 
though  onlv  twenty-three  persons  are  legally  necessary  to  con- 
stitute it»  the  sheriflF,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  principal  people  in 
the  county,  sometimes  includes  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  .the  list, 
which  he  sends  to  the  court  of  assizes  ^  it  is,  however,  understood 
that  only  the  first  twenty-three  are  obliged  to  attend. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  which  is  attached  to 
the  duties  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  scrupulous  punctuality  with 
which  thev  are  fulfilled,  I  must  state  th^tt  at  the  last  Gloucester 
assizes,  wnich  were  delayed  eight  days  by  an  unforeseen  event, 
the  Marquess  of  Worcester,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort^ 
ami  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  England,  was  appointed  foreman 
of  the  grand  jury;  and  although  he  was  at  that  time  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  to  join  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Belgium,  and 
had  made  every  preparation  for  departing  on  the  day  when  it  was 
presumed  the  assizes  would  be  at  an  endj  he  yet  put  off  his  jomw 
qey,  and  even  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  object  of  it  altogether, 
(which  was  to  be  present  at  the  grand  reviews,)  Qither  than  let  toy 
other  person  have  the  honor  of  acdng  as  foreman^  or  chief  oi  dke 
grand  jury,  in  his  absence. 

Such  is  the  spirit  with  which  all  public  duti^  are  carr^  ^n, 
diat  no  person  dares  to  evade  his.  share  in  them,  unkss  be  be  wil- 
ling to  lose  all  respectability  and  influence  in  the  couaty,  afld 
see  them  transferred  to  another,  who  immediately  shows  himaelf 
eager  to  deserve  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  English  are  enabled  to  attend  the  liferent 
summonses  which  are  sent  to  them,  with  much  mpfe  facility  thin 
we  can  J  a  thousand  modes  of  conveyance  are  offered  to  thems  the 
rP9ds  of  every  description,  which  traverse  and  divide  ^n^^aod-  in 
all  directions,  are  attended  to  with  an  exactness  wl^ch  it  .is  difficult 
to  conceive,  and  which  is  observed  from  -I^iO^dQa  to  the  re* 
Qiotest  counties  in  the  kingdom.^  There  is  no  sacii^oe,  moreover, 
which  the  English  will  not  make,  in  order  to  procure  horses  $  it  is 

that  he  shall  be  indemnified  against  all  consequences  Chat  might  aocroe  to 
him  from  anv  act  of  the  under-sheriff  himself. 

'  The  roads  are  only  from  24  to  SO  fcec  wide,  elcepting  towards  the  en- 
trance of  large  towns,  when  they  become  somewhat  wider.  Most  of  them 
have  a  footpath  on  the  sides,  which  is  raised  about  two  or  three  feet,  in  order 
to  secure  the  passenger  from  any  injury^^jrom  carriages  or  hoisemen. 
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tbe  first  Intmj  ixrhich  they  indulge  in,  as  soon  as  thej  feel  at  ease 
in  their  circumstances ;  they  are,  therefore,  never  at  a  loss  for  means 
of  trateBing.  A  thousand  coaches  are  going  backwards  and  forward^ 
all  ihe  day  long,  drawn  by  light  horses,  which  one  can  scarcely 
think  have  ever  been  intended  for  work  of  that  sort  j  their  swift- 
tiets  renders  the  length  of  the  way  imperceptible^  and  the  inns 
which  are  scattered  in  abundance  over  all  the  roads,  and  which  arp 

Slete  with  comfort,  obliterate  all  sense  of  its  fatigues, 
e  jurors,  as  well  petty  as  grand,  often  come  a  distance  of  eighty 
infles,  which  is  about  twenty-seven  leagues.  It  is  extremely  rare 
for  any  one  to  fail  in  attendance,  although  the  number  required 
for  each  assizes,  is  at  least  eight  hundred,  without  counting  the 
grind  and  special  jurors  j  and«the  number  of  the  jurors  for  each 
year,  in  the  county  of  York,  for  example,  amounts  to  more  than 
two  thousand,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  which  I  have  already 
given. 

Those  who  do  not  attend  are  obliged  to  depose  upon  oath,  before 

a  magistrate,  that  they  are  not  in  a  state  to  acquit  themselves  of  the 

duties  of  jurymen.      They  afterwards  send  this  deposition  to  the 

'*0»ort,  with  a  statement  ot  the  causes  which  have  prevented  them 

from  appearing  at  their  post ;  if  these  causes  should  be  connected 

with  any  physical  infirmity,  or  actual  indisposition,  they  generally 

-affix  the  certificate  of  the  physician  to  their  own  account.    These 

-excuses,  however,  are  by  no  means  lightly  admitted;  they  are  read 

before  the  other  jurymen,  and  if  the  least  doubt  should  be  enter- 

Udncd  of  their  truth,  the  court  would  send  for  the  physician  who 

*1l«d  signed  the  certificate,  and  would  require  him  to  take  his  oath 

'^  to  me  reality  of  the  fact  which  he  ihay  have  vouched  for.     And 

'#liat  medica)  man  would  venture  to  certify  among  his  own  townV 

people»  that  a  person  could  not  acquit  himself  of  his  duties  as  a 

juryman,  when  he-must  be  aware  that  every  body  of  his  acquaint- 

'aaoe  would  know  the  statement  to  be  a  false  one  ? 

When  a  person  who  is  summoned  on  a  jury,  either  gives  no 
'Teason  for  his  non-attendance,  or  only  such  as  appears  unsatisfac- 
tory to  tbe  judge,  he  fines  him  in  a  sum  which  must  be  not  less 
dian  two,  and  not  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling  \  but  if  it  should 
•  be  tkought  that  there  is  any  wilful  negligence  on  his  part,  his 
name  ts  called  over  in  every  cause,  and  every  time  he  is  fined 
afresh^  as  bdng  absent.  X  heard  of  a  juror  ai  York,  who  had  been 
fined,  in  one  session,  a  simi  equal  to  12,000  francs  of  our  money. 
These  fines  arc  very  vigorously  enforced  j  a  person  «?  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  for  them,  as  for  atiy  other  civil  debt;  and  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  public  with  the  more  willingness,  as  they  are 
looked  upoii  as  a  proof  of  die  attachment  of  the  jndge  to  the  insti- 
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tution  of  the  jaiy  $  an  institution  which  is  CQnaiderad.b]^'l]ie.':£a§% 

lish  as  one  of  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  their  liberty.  ^    ;.  ... 

The  grand  jur^i  besides  their  principal  duty>  which  is  thatL^tcf 
deliberating  upon  the  acts  of  accusatioUf  (of  which  I  shall  shortly 
have  occasion  to  speak,)  are  also  authorised  to  visit  the  prisooSi^BcL 
receive  the  complaints  of  the  prisoners ;  they  are  likewise  entrusted 
with  what  is  in  fact  one  of  die  most  important  of  all  their  duties, 
that  of  making  representations  to  the  government  respecting  a«f 
points  connected  with  the  particular  jurisdiction  of  thexountyi  or 
the  general  administration  of  public  affairs,  which  may  appear  to 
them  worthy  of  remark.  Thus,  if  a  road,  or  a  bridge  be  found  oi^t 
of  repair,  if  it  be  thought  advisable  to  open  a  new  road,  or  con- 
struct a  new  bridge,  if  there  be  any  gaming  houses,  or  houses  of 
ill-fame,  which  render  themselves  notorious,  or  any  manufi^ture 
which  by  its  exhalations  become  injurious  to  the  public  healthy 
if  the  rates  allowed  to  the  poor  be  unjustly  administered,  if 
any  magistrate,  not  excepting  the  sheriff*  himself,  should  abuse 
the  power  entrusted  to  him,  if  a  tax  should  appear  to  press  too 
heavily  upon  th;;t  particular  county,  or  if  any  question  of  public  inv 
portance  be  going  forward  in  parliament,  the  grand  jury  havye 
a  right  to  offer  their  observations  upon  all  these  different  subjects. 
On  such  occasions  they  draw  up  a  memorial,  which  their  foremin 
reads  to  the  court,  and  it  is  afterwards  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  with  a  request  that  he  will  lay  it  before  the  Kiqg. 

In  this  manner  I  heard  the  grand  jury  at  Durham  complain  of 
the  delay  which  waCs  practised  in  the  erection  of  the  new  prison^ 
and  that  at  Carlisle  xemonstrate  against  the  abuses  which  exisi^ 
in  the  old  ones.  '  This,  right  does  not  belong  only  to.  the  grand 
juries  at  the  assizes  j  those  at  the  quarter-sessions,  who  are  .<£osea 
from  a  somewhat  less  elevated  class,  the  justices  of  peace  in  each 
county,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  called  together  by  the  mayor, 
and.  freeholders  assembled  by  the  sheriff,  all  enjoy  the  sai^e  pre- 
rogative, and  use  it  with  the  greatest  freedom. 

in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  their  independence  I  will  here 
relate  an  incident  which  occurred  to  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift.  ^ 

The  government  had  passed  an  act  for  the  introduction  of 
copper  money  into  Ireland  }  a  measure  which,  I  know  not  why^ 
Mras  Excessively  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish^  who 
fancied  that  it  militated  against  the  interests  of  tlieir  country. 
Swift  wrote  a  very  violent  pamphlet  against  this  inuovati<Hi,  sgnd 
it  obtained  such  celebrity  that  government  resolved  to  punish 
ip 

*  The  four  northern  counties  arc  indebted  to  the  grand  juries  of  Cumber- 
tend  and  Westmoreland  for  the  privilege  of  having  assizes  twice  in  the 
^«ar,  the  same  as  the  other  eouoties  or  England.  This  important  object 
lormed  tb«  subject  of  their  last  jear's  ddibsrations* 
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iMili  tbtt  Midior  and  th^  circulators  of  it.  Accordingly  a  bill  of 
iikliclii^at  was  prtsented  to  the  grand  jury  ag^nst  a  bookseller^ 
«dio  was  accused  of  haying  sold  die  pamphlet,  and  the  judge 
diatged  them  to  use  the  greatest  severity  in  examining  the  bUl  $ 
the  grand  jury,  hosrerert  not  6nly  durew  out  the  bill  altogether,  but, 
am£ng  itself  of  its  right  of  remonstrance,  likewise  addressed 
a  irigorous  memorial  to  the  judge,  in  which  they  exclaimed 
wgmax  the  measures  adopted  by  govemmeat;  and  repeating 
&  very  arguments  used  by  Swift  himself,  in  his  pretended  libel, 
deooanoed  the  introducers  of  the  new  coinage,  as  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  compelled  the  GoTcmment  to  withdraw 
the  proceeding. 

It  is  from  all  these  functions,  civil  and  paternal,  joined  to 
die  asal  and  firmness  with  which  they  exercise  them,  that  the 
gnuMl  juries  enjoy  such  great  consideration  in  England,  and  that 
their  remonstrances  have  so  much  weight  with  government,  who 
looks  upon  diem  as  the  purest  emanations  of  puUic  opinion. 

We  are  not  to  imagine '  that  their  visits  to  the  prisons  are 
confined  to  a  mere  cursory  view  of  the  cells,  and  prisoners,  taken 
in  hastily  passing  through  them  \  they  so  to  them,  in  a  body,  and 
are  llius  ensdiled  separately,  and  free  from  the  presence  of  the 
gaotar,  who  generally  remains  with  the  foreman,  to  interrogate 
the  prisoners  in  private,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
reid  necessides,  as  well  as  with  any  other  grievances  under  which 
they  may  lalxMr.  The  greatest  proportion  of  them,  moreover,  are 
jttsitees  of  the  peace,  and  in  that  capacity  also  they  are  entrusted 
widithe  surveying  of  the  prisons,  a  duty  which  they  acquit  them* 
sebes  of  with  the  most  religious  exactness,  seldom  failing  to  visit 
tlieaa  every  fortnight,  entering  whatever  observations  they  may 
Iwve  to  mdce  in  tl^  gaoler's  books  which  are  shown  to  them,  and 
generally  leaving  tokens  of  their  generosity  among  the  prisoners. 

No  prisoner  can  be  concealed  from  thi^  grand  jury.  At  the 
•  opening  of  the  assizes  a  list  of  all  the  persons  confined  in  the 
sheri£Ps  prison  is  printed  and  published  b^  the  governor  of  the 
prison  under  his  responsiUIitv }  and  there  is  probably  not  a  single 
example  of  a  governor,  who  haA  ventured  to  ^hold  back  the  name 
of  a  single  individuals 

This  list,  which  is  called  the  Cramn  Calendar ^  is  widely  circu* 
lated  in  the  county,  in  order  that  every  one  may  be  made  ac- 
^liaifated  with  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  prison,  and  the 
cause  «f  their  detendon»  It  distingiushes  those  who  are  imprisons 
ed  after  trial,  from  those  who  are  imprisoned  on  suspicion,  and  by 
the  warrant  of  a  magistrate.  There  are  not  any  other  .distinctions9 
except  that  of  prisoners  for  debt,  who  make  a  class  of  themselves. 
All  the  accused  must  be  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  there  lie  found 
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giultf,  or  beacqiuCted.  Under  no  pRCence  ^hatwam  tttf^ArtiM 
of  any  on«  of  dbem  be  put  off  to  anodier  tession  |  unleas  te1ie  ill^ 
or  request  it  himself  in  his  own  defence  \  and  if  the  pmoil^ 
irhich  may  exist  against  him  are  not  then  brought  forward^  or  if  the 
prosecutor^  or  any  of  the  witnesses,  fail  to  present  themselves  in 
eourty  he  profits  oy  the  circumstance,  and  is  either  tried  upon 
the  existing  evidence,  or  discharged  ly  ptodamaticn^ 

It  sometimes,  however,  happens,  that  in  matters  of  consideraMe 
importance,  the  judge  upon  die  oath  of  the  prosecutor,  or  of  fab 
attorney,  respecting  the  unavoidable  absence  of  any  witness,  whose 
Sestimony  may  be  absolutely  essential,  puts  off  the  trial  to  die  next 
assises  $  but  in  this  case  he  almost  always  sets  the  prisoner  ale 
liberty,  on  giving  securities,  unless  he  should  be  one  accused  of 
mnider,  rape,  or  some  heinous  ofietice  of  that  sort.  In  alt  other 
cases  the  prisoners,  as  I  have  already  said,  ate  either  tried  or  die- 
charged. 

The  judges  receive  for  this  purpose  a  commission  of  goal  <fe- 
livery,  enjoining  them  to  clear  the  prisons  }  and  as  the  list  of  the 
persons  confined  is  published  at  the  end  of  every  Session,  die 
whole  county  may  witness  the  manner  in  which  the  judge  has 
acquitted  himself  of  the  commission  ;  and  he  would  not  escape 
httng  appealed  against  ki  parliament,  \£,  through  any  motive  wkick 
might  be  suspected,  or  of  which  the  justice  did  not  appear  on 
the  strongest  evidence,  he  should  go  away  without  having  come 
to  a  decision  respecting  the  fiite  of  all  the  prisoners  whatsoever. 

In  the  same  manner  a  Crown  Calendar  is  printed  at  most  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  is  productive  of  the  same  advantages.  There 
is  not^  however,  any  posithre  bw  to  diis  effect ;  but  publicity,  in  all 
matters  of  tlus  kind,  appears  so  desirable  to  the  English,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  afiair  of  general  interest  which  is^  not  made  the 
subject  of  it. 

The  pettv  jury  is  named  by  diesherV,  as  well  as  die  grand  jury; 
and,  from  tne  same  cause,  it  is  conducted  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality. 

Svery  Englishman  who  is  in  i>os8e8sion  of  a  property  of  ten 
pounds  a  year  in  land,  whether  freehold  or  copyhold,  or  only  six 
in  the  district  of  Wales,  is  liable  to  serve,  and  does  serve  upon  die 
juries.  The  number  of  jurors  accordingly  varies  in  every  county, 
m  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  population.  In  that  of  Toil^ 
which  is  the  most  extensive  in  England,  it  is  estimated  at  aboyt 
ten  thousand }  without  counting  the  jurors  of  the  Borough-town^ 
that  is  to  say,  towns  wliich  have  the  privilejge  of  having  their  own 
magistrates,  and  whose  inhabttanfis  only  serve  the  office  of  jura^ 
for  their  own  town,  and  Tiot  tor  the  county.  In  the  county  of 
Lancaster  it  amounts  to  about  eight  thousand.  Suigeons,  physicians. 
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ti  m  tang  M  ikef'  are  actiudly :  pnMJIisbigf.  th«hr '  proles- 
)ipn|i9£  Mfjeiiiil8i>at4aw»  counsellois,  attornies,  and  oSoefs  of  the 
<imi<fii  ^^gymen,  coioners^  officers  and  men  in  the  army  or 
OrMfy^yeers,  ministers- of  8tate»  and:  men  of  seventy  years  of  age^ 
aie  ^  .exeqipted  irom  perfarming  the  functbns  of  jurymen. 
4  £achcoun|Y  has  particular  ruks,.escablid)ed  upon  acts  of  par* 
liament,  which  fix  .the  period  that  must  interrene  betw«Hi  the 
SMUmpning  again  of  the  same  jurymen,  and  regulate  divers  oifa^r 
points  connected  with  diem. 

.  The  object  of  these  regulations  is  the  determining'  the  dtfllH 
rentes  which  t]ie  wealth  and  population  of  each  conncy  •  necessai 
rify  .make  in  the  service  required  from  thejurors  of  each. 

In  Yorkshire,  for  example,  a  person  is  only  liable  to  b^'sum^ 
na^nedon  a  jury  once  in  four  years  ;  in  Lancashire  once  in  three 
yW^ »'  in  other  counties  once  in  two  years ;  and  in  RmlandidiiM 
every  year. 

Agaioy  in  Yoi;kahire  the  jurors  are*,  divided,  in  the  general  fist, 
info  tw%>  classes  \  those  who  have  an  annual  income  of  more: than 
Itf  pounds  '  sterling,  and  those  who  have  one  ^  of  less  value. 
T}ie  first  are  chosen  for  the  service  of  the  assizes,-  which  is  always 
the  most^expensive,  both  as  it  lasts  longer,  and  -  is  required  ^t  a 
gM^Her  distaoce  from  their  homes  :  the  others,  for  the  service  of  die 
quarter  sessions^  which  are  held  more  immediately  near  their 
owB  dwellings.  The  sheriff  wodd*  subject  himself  to  a  fine  ofi20/. 
sterling,  if  he  should  cite  to  the  quarter  sessions  any  person  having 
an  income  of  1501,  sterlinjg,  as  all  such  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  assizes. 

In  the  other  counties,  likewise^  these  two  divisions  exist ;  but  the 
precise  income  which  qualifies  for  serving  at  the  assizes  is  nod 
always  determined ;  and  the  fixing  of :  it  is  left  to  the-  discretion 
of  the  sheriff,  with  whom  it  rests  to  select  the  binkers  -  andmer-^' 
chants  to  serve  at.  the  assizes,  and  the  farmers  and  retail-dealers 
at  the  quarter  sessions. 

The  manner  of  making  out  these  lists  is  as  follows  :  every  year,* 
ab^iit 'Michaelmas,  the  petty  constables  make  out  a  list  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts  who  are  liable  to  serve  on' 
juries;  ^t  is  to  say,  such  as  are  of  age,  and  in  possession  of'  a* 
landed  income  of  at  least  ten  pounds  per  annum,  either  in  freeholds* 
or  voopyholds.    They  assist  themselves  in  doing  this  by  referring 
to  the  assessments  to  die  Uxes.     They  affix  the  list  for  twijnty* 
da]F%4o- the  walls  of  the  parish-church,  and  every  person  has  a 
right- to  ex^ne  it,  and  to  address  a  request  to  the  constable  eidier^ 
to.be  erased  from  the  list,  if  he  be  not  of  age,  or  have-not  the  • 
requisite,  income,  or,  on  the  contrary  being  the  case,  to.  have  his  ♦ 
uame  enrolled  in  it. 
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tfthe  oooitablt  aluiiild  dwdnatelf  pemst  is  ^tting  am  pcnM 
upon  the  list  who  pleads  vol  exemptton  from  iU  he  ma|^  De  cited 
before  one  of  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  oountj,  who  will  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  die  complaiiuuit  upon  Us  own  oatb^  or  upon  that 
of  a  single  witness  i  and  if  any  intention  to  harass  or  res  me  partf 
appear  on  the  part  of  the  constable  he  is  condemned  to  paj^  a  fine 
of  twentj  shillings.  The  proceeding  is  afterwards  sent  to  the 
quarter  sessionSf  where,*  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  clerks  of  the  peace  are  ordered  either  to  inscribe  the  name 
onutted  in  the  list  of  jurors,  or  to  erase  it  if  it  be  wrongly  put 
there*  The  lists  of  the  P^tty  constables  are  laid  before  me  high 
constables  after  they  have  amsmed  upon  oath  before  a  justice  of 
peace,  that  they  luiTe  made  them  according  to  their  conscience, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  belief.  The  high  constables  send  chem 
in  their  turn  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county^  aftet 
they  also  have  made  oath  that  they  are  the  same  as  they 
have  received  from  the  petty  constables,  and  without  any  altera- 
tion :  and  die  htter  composes  from  all  these  lists  one  general 
list,  which  he  is  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  sheriff  by  a  certam  day, 
under  psun  of  fine*  The  sheriff  himself  would  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  twenty  pounds  ateding,  if  he  should  be  found  to  have  added  a 
Single  name  to  the  general  lift,  which  was  not  upon  that  given 
him  by  the  clerk  of  Sie  peace. 

.  In  this  manner  the  dieriff  is  supplied  every  year  with  a  new 
list  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  who  are  qualified  to 
become  jurors  %  and  from  it  he  is  enabled  to  choose  wiUi  certainty, 
and  without  bemg  exposed,  as  the  pr^ets  are  in  France,  to  select- 
;  out  of  old  lists  those  who  have  been  dead  or  absent  for  years 


Every  year,  in  the  book  which  contains  the  general  list  of 
|urors,  the  year  in  which  each  juror  has  served  is  entered  in  red 
ak  by  the  side  of  his  name,  and  through  this  means  it  is  easy  to 
svoid  sunmioning.  him  again  sooner  than  he  ought  to  be.  All 
these  minor  rMubtions  are  attended  to  with  so  much  punctuality^ 
that  the  sheriff  is  responsible  for  die  fitness  of  the  jurymen  whom 
liepresents,.and  if,  in  consequence  of  any  erroneous  representation^ 
the  number  of  them  should  be  found  insufficient  he  would  be 
condemned  to  a  very  heavy  fine. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  courts  of  assize.  After  calling  over 
Ae  mnd  lury  the  foreman  takes  the  f dlowing  oath : 

<<  X  ou  shall  diiigendy  enquire,  and  true  presentment  make 
4tf  all  audi  articles^  nnncta  and  things,  at  ahaU  be  given  you  in 
0iaige,  or  otherwise  come  to  your  knowledge,  touchmg  tms  pre- 
aenl  service.    The  Kii^s  counsel,  your  own,  and  your  fellow's. 
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^^dMll  wd!  uid  truly  keep  •ecret-'  Tou  shall  present  no  iilan 
fa  hatred^  malice  or  ill-will,  nor  letTC  any  unpresented  for  feaii 
mor  or  afiection»  or  for  any  reward,  hope  or  promise  thereof  t 
Mt  in  an  jrour  presentmenu  you  shall  present  the  truth,  the  whole 
flmdiy  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  atoording  to  the  best  of  your 
AiB  and  knowledge.    So  help  you  God  !*' 

Each  of  the  grand  jurors  then  takes  the  oatli  tendered  to  him, 
iraich  is  couched  as  follows  : 

«*  The  same  oath  your  foreman  has  now  taken  before  you  oh 
M»  par^  you  and  erery  of  you  shall  well  and  truly  observe  and 
ke^on  your  respectiTe  part.  So  help  you  God  I" 

The  grand  jurors,  as  I  have  ahready  explained,  and  as  1  have  zU 
ways  sera  them,  ought  to  be  twcnty-three  fai  number,  so  thatio 
Aeir  decisions,  which  are  always  carried  by  a  plurality  of  voice^ 
ihey  may  at  the  least  have  a  majority  of  twelve.  T^is  number^ 
however,  is  not  indispensibly  necessary  \  they  may  be  only  twenty* 
two^  or  twenty-one,  or  twenty,  or  even  as  few  as  twelve,  provided 
diat  in  this  case  they  are  unanimous,  and  that  in  the  othet 
cases  Acre  are  at  least  twelve  who  agree  in  opinion  respecting 
die  matter  in  debate. 

TUs  necessity  is  grounded  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
EngKsh  law,  tlut  no  person  shall  be  condenmed,  excepting  vriA 
assent  of  twenty-four  of  his  countrymen,  which  must  always 
be  the  case,  since  the  decision  of  the  grand  jury  must  rest  upon 
a  majority  of  at  lea)it  twelve  voices,  and  that  of  the  petty,  jury 
upon  the  unanimity  df  all  the  twelve  jurymen. 

The  petty  jury  is  next  called  over ;  the  petty  jurymen  were 
fctmerly  only  twenty-four  in  number,  but  as  that  number  was 
often  much  diminished  by  the  challenges,  which  I  shall  afterwards 
^kscribe,  and  the  mode  of  completing  it  was  found  extremely  in- 
coiivenient  m  its  effects,  as  I  shall  likewise  take  occanon  to  explain^ 
custom  has  allowed  of  dieir  increase  to  forty-eight.  Before  they  are 
caBcd  ovfit,  the  following  proclamation,  as  it  nuy  be  termed,  is 
made  aloud  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns : 

«Tou  good  men  that  are  impannelled  to  try  between  our  sove^ 
ragn  lord  die  King  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  answer  to  your 
names,  every  one  at  the  first  call,  or  pain  and  peril  shall  fall  thereon.** 

If  &ere  are  any  called  who  do  not  answer,  he  addresses  these 
vrords  to  them : 

^  Tou  of  the  jury  who  were  even  now  called,  and  made  defittlt, 

*  Tak^nkn  tm  aoy  private  Mbmation  which  tamj  be  given  to  thitai 

SXbejqstieeft^f  peace ;  and  secrscy  u  BeoMDmended  to  theiD,  in  order  that 
(Voiced  may  nptbe  able  to  coDosn  any  tluDguafiniiy  for  his  deroues^  or 
to  put  hisaocoiDplices,  if  be  have  any  who  may  he  still  at  liberty,  upon  their 
|tt«rd- 
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answer  to  your  names^  and  save  your  fines.**    If  they  do  not:ntiake 
iheir  appearancej  the  fine  is  pronounced. 

When  both  the  juries  are  called  over,  the  judge  addresses  a 
succinct  discourse  to  the  grand  jurors,  in  which  he  points  out  t0 
them  the  duties  which  they  have  to  fulfil,  and  the  principles  on 
which  they  ought  to  act.  He  th^n  makes  such  observations*  to 
diem  respecting  the  particular  subjects  under  theii  consideration, 
ias  appear  necessary,  and  dismisses  them  to  the  room  allotted  fpr 
them,  with. a  request  diat they  will  lose  as  little  time  as  possible 
in  the  first  bill  that  comes  before  them,  in  order  that  the  business 
of  the  court  may  not  be  delayed. 

.  I  must. beg.  leave  to  remark,  in  tbis  place,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  in  England,  to  enter  into  any  laborious  explanations  ,to 
the  jurymen  respecting  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  devolve 
Hipon  them.  The  English  are  so  habitually  acquainted  with  this 
institution,  the  knowledge  of  all  their  constitutional  laws,  and 
above  all  of  those  relative  to  the  trial  by  jury,  is  so  universally 
'difi\ised  among  them,  that  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  juryman  who 
Ss  not  perfectly  aware  of  every  thing  that  his  country  has  a  right 
to  expect'from  his  probity  and  zeal. 

The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  is,  moreover,  always  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  the  county  ;  the  eldest  son  of ;  A 
peer,  or  a  member  of  parliament,  or  some  other  person  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  is  likewise  in  general  - 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  county ;  for  where  personal 
merit  is  e6teemed,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  above  all  other  ad- 
vantages, even  above  those  of  rank  and  fortupe  combined,  where 
'Sit'Samuel  Romilly  heard  of  no  name  that  could  eclipse  the  splen- 
*dor  of  his  own,  it  is  tho$e  of  the  higher  classes  who  make  the 
'greatest  efibrts  to  obtain  information,  as  they  feel  yet  more  thaxi 
others  the  necessity  of  adding  some  degree  of  personal  considera- 
*tion  to  the  respect  which  they  derive  from  their  condition  ;  for  .it 
would  be  insupportable  to  them  to  be  deprived  of  the  first  of  these 
advantages,  at  the  very  time  that  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits 
connected  with  the  second   must  be  so  tnuch  interrupted  by  their 
attention  to  the  duties  which  the  public  requires  from  them.     The 
.grand  jury  form  themselves  in  their  own  apartment  into  a  kind 
of  tribunal,  under  the  direction  of  their  foreman.    The  prosecator 
in  the  matter  which'  stands  first  upon  the  list,  and  his  witnesses, 
appear  before  them ;  the  former  explains  the  subject  of  his  grievance, 
"and  the  circumstances  by  which  he  has  sufiered  ;  the  latter  attest 
.the  truth  of  his  statements  by  their  depositions  ;  the  jurors  after- 
nrords  cimsult  upon  the* weight  of  the  testimonies  which  appear 
against  the  accused,  and  if  they  find  them  of  sufficient  importance, 
m  foreman,  in  their  name,  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  indict- 
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ment,  a  irmliU*    On  the  ?a«e  proving  the  oontrHty  He  writes/ 

Whilst  the  pand  jury  is  thus  occupied  with  its  first  consultation^' 
the  couTt.remains  inactive  $  the  clerk  makes  out,  from  the  list  of  the^ 
petty  jury,. the  twelve  jurors  who  are  to  sit  on  the  first  trial,  the^ 
}udge  employs  himself  with  reading  the  indictments,  the  lawyers^ 
with  looking  over  their  briefs,  and  the  public  •  with  conjecturing' 
the  probable  termination  of  the  different  causes.  This  period, 
however,,  is  seldom  of  more  than,  half  an  hour's  duration,  the  derk 
of  the  indictments  generally  taking  oare  to  layi>efore  the  grand 
jury  those  subjecu,  the  firsfe  in  order,  which. require  the  least -de* 
liberation,  and  consequently  they  soon  come  back  into-  the  court 
with  a  true  bilL 

Thefts  are  divided  into  turn)  classes,  which  are  termed  grand  < 
and  petty  larcenies.  Ail  thefts  to  the  amount  of  one  sh^ng  in^ 
value,  that  isto  say  of  24  French  sok,  or  under,  are  petty  larcenies  $' 
and  all  aboVe  the  value  of  one  shiUing  are  deemed  grand  hfc^iies. 

Petty  larceny  is  punishable  with  imprisonment,  whipping,-  c^' 
transportation,  for  seven  years.  Grand  larceny  is  punishable  with- 
death ;  but  as  the  majprity  of-  those  who  are  guUty  of  this  de->' 
scriptionof  crime  are,  generally  speaking,  admitted  to  the  benefit' 
of  clergy,  it  follows  that  grand  larceny  is  no  longer  considered  HS^ 
a  capital  crime  in  itself,  and  tliat  it  ought,  therefore,  no  lohger-to 
be*  punishable  with  death,  but  only  with  -  imprisonment^  or  ttans-' 
pprtation  £or  seven  or  fourteen  years,  or  even  for  life,  according  t<P 
the  aggravation  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on- the  crime*  Ihh' 
apparent  softening,  however,  of  the  severity  of  the  original  law  is-' 
htiie  more  than  nominal  after  all,  for  such  is  the  nsultitttde  of* 
acts  of  parliament  which  have  beeo^passed,  in  order  to  deprive  those- 
who  are  accused  of  this  crime  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  tttider> 
difierent  circumstances,  that  the  punishment  of  death,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  re-established  in  almost  all  cases  of  grand*  larceny. 

Thus  if  the  gpnd  larceny  consists,  for  example,  in  steaUt^  a* 
sheep,  or  a  mare».or  aiw  thing  else  which  is  trusted  to  public  faith,- 
or  to  the  value  of  <  five  shillings  in  an  uninhabited  housei  or 
of  forty  shillings  in- a  house  which  is  inhabited,  it  ispunisbafate- 
with  death. 

'  A  theft  also,,  however  trifling  it  may  be  in  amount,  which  is' 
ccMumitted  in  a  dwelling-house  during  the  night,  or  attended  widi 
forcible  entry,  which  constitutes  a  burglary^  equally  draws  down* 
the  punislvnent  of  death  \  so  that  it  may  be  said  tiuit  by  the  aid' 
of  all  these  exceptions,  as  well  as  of  many  others  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  particularise^  theft  is  in  >  England  generally  visited 
with  capital  condemnations.  If  these  sanj^uinary  si^tences  were' 
rigorously  carried  into  effect  the  scaffolds  of  Ebgland  would  stream 
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dbh  Uoo4»  and  die  whole  aatmi  «o«ld  rise  up  in  liortw 
Maintt  them »  but  with  the  exception  of  murder^  and  tcMnetimee 
of  rape)  or  the  connteffeiting  ox  uttering  of  connteifeit  bank  ncae% 
die  puniahmcot  is  alwaya  mitigated  bj  tM  judge,  who,  inhia  qualitf 
iff  lepttsentatiTe  of  die  kingi  haa  the  right  to  commate  it,  pro- 
vided that  ihit  commutation  be  ratified  by  the  king,  who  almott 
iararisdily  oonsenta  to  it. 

niue  thf  punichmenft  of  death  it  in  fact  pronounced  merely  to 
aatiafy  the  law,  and  in  ita  place  is  always  subsdtuted  either  impri* 
aonment,  or  transportation  for  seven  or  fourteen  years,  or  often 
fer  lifi^  according  to  the  cifcumstances  of  the  case. 

The  punishment  of  transportation  itaelf  is  scarcely  ever  carried 
into  execution  on  individuals  whose  term  of  condemnation  does 
not  exceed  seven  years.  They  are  ttsusdhf  dmt  up,  during  that 
I^Nie  of  time,  in  iiouaea  of  correction^  where  they  are  made  to 
wcA  atany  sort  of  occupation  which  may  be  carried  on  in  theoib 
Those  who  are  condemned  to  fourteen  years'  transportatidn  are  sent 
to  the  coiM^.gaoIa,  to  wait  there  until  the  lime  of  their  embaric- 
mettt  i  and  are  emidoyed  in  the  public  works.  If  they  conduct 
diamselves  wdl,  and  appear  desirous  of  it,  diey  are  even  suffered 
•oasetiaies  to  remain  tbe  whole  of  their  term  in  their  native  eoun- 

.  But  though  there  may  be  few  examples  of  excepticm  to  thecases 
JLhave  just  mentioned,  .the  punishment  of  death  is  not  always 
ooinmuted.  At  die  la«t  asozes  some  m^ortunafee  wretches  weve 
bnag  for  having  stolen  a  single  sheep,  and  odiers  for  burglaries  9 
but  diis  seldom  occurs,  excepdng  when  the  number  of  onendets 
iendcss  it  necessary  tint  an  example  should  be  made  of  some  tf 
them,  or  that  die  delinquents  are  publicly  known  to  be  men  of 
Mspcvate  character. 

.  £1  consequence  of  due  system  the  judges  find  diemsdves  in- 
vested with  a  sort  of  discredonary  power  c^  life  and  deadi  over 
die-gieat  majority  of  criminals  who  are  found  guilty  by  die  jury, 
lam  aware  that  this  power  is  confined  by  custom  widiin  limits 
enfficiendy  narrow  \  but  still  diese  limits  might  be  found  of  alaim- 
ing  extent  if  the  authority  were  entrusted  tp  magistrates  less  in- 
dnigmt  and  less  respectable.  If  we  reflect  that  there  ave  every 
jmr  in  Sngland  a  diouaand  or  twelve  hundred  capital  convic- 
tJMai*  and  that  the  judges  have  the  power  of  dedding,  according 
In  their  pleasure,  the  fiue  of  all  diose  unhappy  persons  j  that  they 
0ttk  sa^eod  death  over  diose  twelve  hundred  heads,  and  at  last 

/  In  ttie  year  IOI8  Umm  were  ieft4  iadividttals  cMdemosd  to  desth^  of 
wbo^  onl>  91  weic  «iecMtcd»  In  the  paoediag  ysar  them  wece  laoa,  of 
wtiom  iU  were eie€uted.   This  isio  tbepmpoction  ofsbouteoe  la  thineso. 
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it  wliiBt9ttrtli«7  thoom,  tmtlfmemmt  eoof ea  Umt  liicit 
•ometbing  more  in  «tl  tudimited  a  power  than  ongkt  to  be 
r  entriiiied  to  any  one  man,  even  were  it  to  Socrates  himaclf* ' 
It  10  evident  tliat  die  €|iiestioQ  ranking  firom  the  indictmeol 
mt  be  of  a*  complex  kind :  the  accused  ia  presented  as  beii% 
wspeeted  of  Criony^  in  committhig  a  theft,  above  thevahit 
of  one  shilling,  or  of  murder,  or  even  of  an  intention  to 
nnndert  or  of  anjr  other  act  whidi  comes  within  the  defimtion  o£ 
fdonjF  I  such  as  buiglarjr,  in  oonmiitting  a  theft  in  the  ni^,  in  urn 
inhabited  house,  or  widi  anv  circumstances  of  violence  i  or  it 
maj  be  of  manshughter,  or  killing  a  person  without  having  pre* 
meditated  the  act)  petty  htfceny,  or  theft  to  the  amount  St  less 
dMm  one  shilling,  or  misdemeanor,  that  is  to  say,  a  simple  offmoe 
10  giving  any  persona  blow. 

.  In  cases  where  the  prisoner  ie  accused  of  felony,  if  die  grand 
javy  find  dut  die  theft  is  below  die  value  of  a  shilling,  diey  wviii 
upon  die  bill  of  indictmenti  inte  UBJbr  petty  lanef^i  because  thli 
theft  iathen,  on  account  of  its  unimportance,  no  longer  considere<( 
aaa  felony,  but  simply  as  a  misdemeamor.  If  the  prisoner  be  jgt^ 
sented  as  guiUyof  burgbuy,  and  die  grand  jury  diiidc  that  the  droum* 
seances  tonchmg  the  night,  or  the  breaking  open  of  the  hous^  be 
not  proved,  diey  write  upon  the  bill  of  indictment,  true  bilffitr 
JUM^t  in  order  that  the  accused  may  only  be  sentenced  to  impri« 
sonment,  or  tran^MXtadon,  in  case  of  the  amount  of  the  astades 
stolen,  not  being  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  dergy^  ^ 
In  the  same  manner  m  cases  of  murder,  or  attempt  to  murder, 
when  the  premeditation  ctf  the  act  does*  not  appear  suffidendy  evi* 
dent^  mstead  of  writing,  trueMIJoramurder,  they  writcf,  tmehOi 

AU  tlMe  distinctions,  however,  are  very  rare ;  for  sudi  is  the  e»« 
trane  rigor  of  the  general  law,  that  ahnost  every  case  is  included 
in  ita  ineiorable  severity. 

As  die  grand  jury  proceed  in  dieir  examination  of  the  difirrent 
biib  which  are  hid  before  them,  thev  come  into  the  court,  and  give 
dieir  decisions  into  the  hands  of  me  derk  of  assise,  who  reads 
diem  in  a  loud  voice  $  they  then  return  to  their  own  apartment,  and 
thus  exandne  in  succession  every  indictmoit  which  any  person  haa^ 
fight  to  by  before  them.  Their  duties  in  this  way,  are  in  general 
Semdnated  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  die  opening  of  the 
sesNons,  They  then  occupy  themsdves  widi  visiting  diepris^ 
and  drawing  li^  any  meinorials  whidi  they  may  have  to  make 
to  government  respecting  the  points  on  which  I  have  already  de- 
scanted. They  afterwards  request  permission  to  be  dsRfaaiged 
irooi  diebr  f^cdons,  aud  ^o  bate  leave  to  return  to  their  ieip«> 
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ttvejipme^..  The  prkoners^  sigaintt.  wlicmivinilkliiieiitB.inaf  b« 
founds  are  tried  by  the  court  in  the. order  in  which  their. biiis  have- 
been  brought  in  by  the  grand  jury,  or  at  if  may  please  the  }udge$ 
for  as  the  business  of  the  court  is  traneacted  wdth  aioiost*  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  day  on  which  any 
particular. prisoner  may  b^  tried;  the  witnesses. in  each  cause  are 
accordingly  sununoned  for  the  first  day  of  the  assiaes,  and*  are 
held  accountable  to  the  court  until  after  the: decision  of  die  sui(« 
fyx  which  their  testimony  is  required.'  - 

The  operations  of  the  two  juries  going  on  each  separately  and 
at  the  same  timet  one  upon  the  accusations  preaent3ed»  and  the 
other  upon  the  bills  found,  afford  a  truly  gratifying  specta- 
cle. What  a  saving  of  time  and  fatigue  does  such  an  arrangement 
secure  to  the  witnesses,  who  need  scarcely  change  their  .places  for 
an  instant  I  They  leave  the  room  where  tiie  grand  jury  are  assem- 
bledy,  make  their  depo9itions  immediately  before-  the  petty  jury,: 
and  in  one  day  acquit  themselves  to  society  of  all  the  oUigation^ 
which  the  accidental  knowledge  of  facts  conntrcted  with'  the  cause 

S. question  has  imposed. upon  thenu  What  much  nK>re  satis&c—  « 
ry  grounds  of  decision  must  the  grand  jury  also  liave>in  thi» 
breathing, testimony  of  the  witnesses  themselves,  tlian  our  judges^ 
can  find  in  the  written  declarations,  on  which  alone  it  is  permitted 
them  to  found  their  opinions  I  What  can  be  more  afiecting  than 
to  see  a  people  thus  jealous  of  tlie  slightest  interveDtion  of  any 
agent  of  government  betwixt  them  a«d  the  peraan  accused,  who  take 
upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  regulating  the  prosecution  through 
aU  its  stages;  of  collecting  all  the  information  respecting  the  act  of 
accusation,  of  effecting  the  cpn^ction  of  the  guilty,  and  who  leave- 
to  the  delegates  of  the  sovereign  no  other  trouble  than  that  of  di* 
recting  them  on  the  different  points  of  the  proceeding,  and^of 

'  The  witnesses  are  allowed  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  (nine  fraiics)> 
per  day,  and  are  likewise  reimbursed  their  travelling  expenses  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  clerk  of  assise. 

All  these  exfooses  are  paid  by  the  county,  which  also  reimburses  the 
prosecutor,  the  expenses  wbi,ch  he  may  have  beea  at  foe  himself  and  his 
lawyers. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  expenses  in  an  action  of  raanslaughler 
at  the  last  assizes : 

»  r  u  •^*-   ''    *'• 

Expenses  of  the  prosecutor  .  .  •  29  18   8 

The  travelling  expenses  and  four  days'  time  of  a  surgeon  4  16   0 

Four  witnesses        .  .  .  ,  .  1  10   0 


Total  .  3(5    5    « 

Making  770  francs,  90  cents  in  French  money.  The  expenses  of-  the  as- 
tizes  before  the  last  in  the  county  of  York,  (Lent  assiaes,  1818.)  ameimted 
to  17f 4^.  SI.  9d,  or  4f,578  francs,  to  cents  Freiich  money. 
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J  tlie;«eiiteiice  of  the  law  upon  die  definquent !  When' 
the  prisonerjippeara  at  the  bar,  the  clerk  of  the  arraighs  reads  aloud- 
the-indtctment  which  is  drafWftout  against  him,  he  states  that  this 
indictmeBt.'has  been  found  by  the  grand  jiiry,  and  then  asks  the- 
cWfemfam  whether  he  will  plead  guilty  or  not  guiltv. 

When  the  prisoner  pleads  gu^  (which  often  happens  on  ac- 
coonfof  the  great  probability  of  his  punishment  being  commuted)^ 
the  Judge  admoittshes  him  that  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  is* 
o£  a  capital  natiure,  and  that  it  is  to  his  interest  for  him  to  stand* 
i^n  his  defences  the  clerk,  the  gaoler,  nearly  all  the  counsellors,- 
even  the  prosecutor  himself,  beg  him  to  give  himself  the  chance  of 
an 'acquittal;  but  if,  iK>twithstanding-all  tliese  solicitations,  uhicK^ 
aie-ttiged  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  he  still  persist  in,  declaring- 
himself  guilty,  he  is  remanded  to  prison,  and  condemned,  without- 
beii^  tried,  upon  bis  own  confession. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  pleads  not  guShfy  the  clerk 
asks hsm  how  he  is  wilUng  to  be  tried;  the  prisoner  replies,  or  the- 
reply  is  made  for  him,  (it  being  a  mere  matter  of  form^)  by  God  and  His 
cmmtfy?  Thexlerk  then  says,  God  send  you  a  happy  deliverance  /^ 
he  then  warns  him  in  the  following  language,  that  he  is  going  to 
swear  in  die  jury,  and  that  he  may  object  to' any  of  them  whom- 
heimaynoc  like: 

**Yott,.  now  prisoner  at  the  bar,  thete  men  which  you  shall 
hear  .called,  are  to  pass  between  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and 
yoii»-.iipon  trial  of  yolirlife  and  death  :  if  you  will  challenge  them, 
or.aQy  of  diem,  you  must  speak  to  them  as  they  come  to  the  book 
to  be  sworn,  before  they  are  sworn/' 

The  jvirors  are  not  chosen  by  lot,  according  to  the  letter  of  the' 
law,  whidirrequires  the  names  of  all  the  jurors  to  be  inscribed 
upon  smalLslipsof  paper,  and  then  thrown  into  an  urn  whence  ^ 
they  may  be  drawn  out  one  after  another.  The  clerk  generally 
contents  himself  with  taking  the  first  twelve  names  as  they  stand 
upon  the  list,  or  twelve  others  whom  he  calls  upon  at  random. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  dispatch,  and  it  is  principally  in  tliese 
details*  so  invaluable  when  carried  into  execurion,  that  the  English 
kw  proceedings  are  so  superior  to  ours,  care  is  taken  that  as  many 
prisoners,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  incumber,  shall  be  brought 
into  court,  as  it  is  probable  may  be  tried  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing.    For  all  these,  one  and  the  samtf  jury  is  chosen,  before  which 

*  This  answer  was  formerly  of  considerable  importance,  as  in  i^^J^*'  **' 
pressed  the  choice  made  by  the  accused  of  tlii*  mode  of  trial,  in  preference 
to  that  of  ordeal  hy  fire,  or  by  water,  or  by  judicial  combat ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  being  no  other  mode  of  trial  than  the  trial  by  jury,  the  words 
are  become  useless  in  themselves,  and  no  longer  convey  to  any  one  an  idea 
of  their  original  meaning. 
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^H  tfie  sepante  infiottMnti  relative  to  ceeh  pcncm  udamt^^m 
fead»  and  the  necesearj  oath  is  then  taken  by  each  inror. 
r  b  it  needkas  to  say  that  if,  in  the'cowite  of  the  ]MnwaaiUng$f 
aod  bt^re  the  commeBcement  of  a  new  trial>  one^  or  moeey  or  all 
pi  the  jurors  ahould  become  fatigued,  they  wonld  be  sephced  bf 
otberst  towhinialto  theoatha  would  be  adnnaiaaeved,  and  die 
iadiotinent  read  agtin;  but  these  changes  Terv  rarely  occuti  far 
the  jury  which  is  once  chosen  generally  goes  through  the  dmiaa 
assigned  it  all  the  morning  without  interraptian,  which  is  piod»^ 
tive  of  an  economy  of  dme  every  way  desirahle* 

The  accusers  and  the  accused  have  all  an  equal  right  to  naho 
objections  to  the  wboletor  any  part  of  die  jury,  at  first  to  die  €» 
lieu  list  of  the  jury  chosen  by  the  sheriff,  and  then,  if  they  danot 
•ttcoeiM  in  getting  that  annulled,  to  eadi  of  the  jurors  miin^ 
dually. 

T^  first  mode  of  objccdng  lo  the  list  is  called  tkaUrnige^totke 
om^,  the  second  of  objecting  to  bdiriduals  is  called  dmingi  to 

*  Sach  of  these  two  modes  of  objecting  maj  be  exercised  in  ditfb* 
rent  ways;  either  in  that  of  ikkt  principal  chaUengeSp  or  of  ehalhugu 
toAefavor*  The  principal  challenges  are  founded  upon  some 
&cts,.  the  consequences  of  which  need  not  be  made  mamfest;  the 
bare  eaiisteuce  of  them  supposis^,  in  the  langiu^  of  the  law,  a 
want  of  impartiality  in  the  sheriff  or  the  juror,  is  sufficient,  pcovi-' 
ded  the  chaBenge  refers  to  the  arrays  to  have  the  arraj^  or  Jiat  of 
the  jurprs  annuUedi  or  if  the  challenge  have  reference  to  the  piMh 
for  the  juryman  to  be  erased  from  tiM  list. 

The  most  common  grounds  of  these  objecdons  are,  in  the  first 
casci  when  the  sheriff,  and  in  the  second,  when  a  juror  is  related 
tp^  the  paities  in  any  near  degree^  or  when  he  ia  at  bw  with  hinn 
&c«  &c.  There  are  besides  many  odier  pardculars  respceting  tba 
sheriff,  which  might  render  the  arr4gf  liaUe  to  be  annulled  |  if  for 
instance  it  be  prored  that  he  has  nommated  a  juror  at  the  sd^* 
Citation  of  either  party ; '  and,  in  the  same  manner,  many  parti- 
culars connected  with  die  jurymen  may  render  than  liaUe  to  be 
excepted  against;  if  for  instance  any  of  them  be  proved  not  to  be 
in  full  possession  of  their  mental  fsculties,  if  they  be  foreigners^ 


'  Formerly  there  existed  a  somewhat  singular  motive  to  primeipal  dhU^en- 
g«»,  in  the  case  of  a  peer  bring  a  party  in  the  suit,  and  that  the  sheriff 
aiiould  omit  lo  include  at  least  one  knight  in  the  list  of  the  jury ;  authors 
assign  as  a  reason  for  thisi  that  the  interests  of  the  commonalty  required 
this  particuUr  choice  to  be  attended  to;  because,  say  tbey» "  a  knight  vas 
p.resumed  to  be  a  man  of  courage,  and  not  afraid  tp  look  a  peer  in  the 
lacs." 
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ti-^tmf  htn  htm  tlMmdfw  dM  ••fajtctt  of  jvdWri  ioqi^', 
ftc>  ftc» 

CMlMgn  ioikifiamt  vn  dwat  that  art  founded  «pim  {aet% 
titt  cooaaqneoccaof  whioh  may  easily  be  made  manifett  i  and 
iriudi  nuy  be  consideied  as  having  or  not  having  had  an  inintnee 
M  thedeasions  of  the  sheriff,  or  as  being  likely  or  not  to  influcnet 
the  decisions  of  thejators :  for  example,  should  it  be  alleged  diat 
then  existed  even  a  distant  affinity  between  the  sheriff,  er  a  inror, 
and  one  of  the  two  parties,  or  that  either  party  held  fauids  on  lease 
fifom  die  sheriff,  or  f torn  a  juror,  or  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
either  the  one  or  the  otiier,  or  his  oolleague  in  any  emplofment 
whedier  of  a  public  or  prirste  nature,  it  would  be  deemed  suft* 
eicBt  graud,  taiung  into  censideration  the  probaUe  iniuenee 
wtttcii  these  circumstances  might  have  upon  the  sheriff,  or  uponu 
juror,  to  annul  the  array,  or  to  discharge  the  juror. 

There  are  two  other  descriptions  of  challenge  w^iich  are  peculiar 
u  cfiounal  matters.  The  first  applies  only  totiepolbf  Aat  is  So 
say  to  the  jurors,  individually,  and  the  second  either  to  thepolb 
«v  the  mm^f  either  to  jurors  individually,  or  to  the  list  of  them 
itself. 

I'he  first  is  called  peremptory  challei^,  and  has  been  estab- 
lished solely  in/avorem  vitm%  on  account  of  the  danger  in  wfaidi 
the  person  accused  may  standi  touching  his  life  |  diis  mode  of 
ebaUeo^  consists  in  the  r^ht  which  die  law  granU  to  the  deli»- 
qnent  only,  and  diat  solely  in  cases  of  felony  or  treason,  to  chal* 
lcn|e  a  certain  number  of  the  jurors  fixed  upon,  wtdiout  being 
obbged  to  assign  any  reason  for  so  doing.  This  numbor  may 
CKtrad  to  thirty-'five,  in  cases  of  high,  or  petty  treason  $  but  to  twenty 
only,  in  casc^  of  murder  and  fdony,  nor  can  he  challenge  any 
otfaim,  afterwards^  widmut  assigmng  reasonable  causes  for  his 


'  In  case  the  party  accused  should  obstinately  persist  Uiobjecting^  l>y  the 
way  of  peremptory  chaUtngty  against  a  greater  number  of  jurors  than  that  to 
which  the  law  iimfis  him,  then,  if  he  be  arraigned  for  murder,  or  felony, 
all  the  ehallenges  which  he  makes  beyond  twenty  in  number  are  leoked 
M^on  aa  null  and  void,  and  bis  trial  is  proceeded  with,  eiactly  in  the  aanse 
manner  as  if  lie  had  nut  made  them;  but  if  he  stands  accused  of  higl^  or 
petty  treason,  then  he  exposes  himself  to  the  application  of  the  peme  forte 
eidirty  a  dreudful  monument  of  the  barbarity  of  ancient  times,  which  even 
yet  is  not  formally  abolished.  This  punishment  consists  in  stripping  the 
prisoner  naked,  and  layine  him  on  the  Boor  of  one  of  the  dungeons  in  his 
pison,  his  eyes  are  covered  with  a  bandage,  his  hands  andieetarestretohed 
oQt  towards  the  four  corners  of  his  dungeon,  aAd  fastened  down  with  coidt; 
and  upon  his  breast  is  placed  a  weight  either  of  iron  or  stone,  which  the 
law  direets  shall  be  "«  mnmioM  AeovSr  f/bn  Ae  <f  oMs  to  n^^perf  .**  The  neit 
too  days  he  has  on  one  day  food,  aad  en  the  other  dffink  allowed  him ;  his 
food  eonsists  of  three  morsels  of  rye,  or  barley  brsad,  and  his  dtinh  ef 
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-  53te  actu^d  may  cdhimence  his  Challenged  as  he  thinks  pnJ^  5^ 
either  by  challenges  for  some  reason  alleged,  or  by  peremptory 
challenge.  It  is  more  to  his  advantage  to  begin  with  the  Torm^r^ 
btoctuae,  if  the  objectiol^  which  he  may  urge  against  a  jtirory  be' 
cM^erruied,  he  can  afterwards  challenge  the  same  juryman  peremp- 
twrUy. 

When  there  are  many  persons  accused  at  the  same  time,  they' 
are  enabled  by  all  joining  together  in  peremptory  challenge,  t& 
object  to  a  greater  n timber  of  jurors  than  that  which  I  have  just- 
itrentioned ;  and  if  they  do  not  agree  in  their  challenges,  they  are- 
then  tried  separately,  and  each  of  them  resumes  the  full  latitude' 
ofrhis  own  particuhr  right*  of  challenge. 

The  second  kind  of  challenge  peculiar  to  criminal  matters  19^ 
ctMed  challenge  for  defatdt  qf  the  hundredars,  and  refers  either  f^ 
the  array,  if  the  list  should  be  found  not  to  contain  among  the 
names  of  the  jurors,  at  least  two  who  belone  to  the  hundred  or 
district  wherein  the  crime  is  stated  to  have  been  committed,  or 
It  Vi^rs  to  the  pMsy  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  jurors  of  the 
^r/ni/;*(r^,^  after  having  been  put  upon  the  list,  have  made  default,  or* 
that  those  chosen  by  the  sheriff  should  have  been  declared  ineli- 
gible, :  either  from  not  possessing  that  freehold  or  cc^y-hold  pro- 
perty* in  the  hundred  which  the  law  requires,  or  for  any  other- 
cause.     This  species  of  challenge  is  grounded  upon  the  m'axim^' 
-  vicini,  vicinOrum  facta  preesumtmtur  scire.     It  does  not'^appear* 
that  the- grand  jury  are  liable  to  be  challenged; 
'  From  this  account  of  so  many  different  forms  of  challenge,  it- 
may  be  imagined   that  the  jurors  must  continually*  be  finding 
themselves  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  situations  I  have  described; 
yet  any  instance  of  the  kind  is  extremely  rare,  such  is  the  care' 
Mrhich  the  sheriffs  observe,  to  make  but  their  lists  with  impartiality  ^ 
or  to  depute  the  coroners  to  do  it  for  them,  if  they  feel  diemsetves' 
in  the  least  doubt,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  own  legal  capacity. 
With  respect  to  the  jurors,  it  likewise  as  rarely  happens,  that  any 
understanding  which  is  contrary  to  the  law,  exists  between  any  of. 
them,  and  the  parties,  either  accusing  or  accused. 

If  however  it  should  appear  to  either  the  prosecutor  or  the 
defendants  that  they  have  sufficient  grounds  of  objection  to  make  it 
desirable,  the  court  fixes  upon  two  triors,  or  arbitrators,  to  judge  of 

stagnant,  and  not  running  water.  He  is  then  left  in  tliis  miserabla state  until 
de«iih  comes  Ui  his  release.  As  tbiti  law  is  still  in  existence,  it  inight  of 
course  be  still  occaj»ionally  acted  upon  ;  it  should  seem,  however,  that  by 
little  and  little,  it  has  fallen  into  disuse;  and  at  present  if  a  person  wbo  is 
accused  of  high  treason  challenge  more  than  thirty-five  jurors,  he  is  consi- 
dered as  acknowledging  his  crime,  and  is  therefore  adjudged  guilty,  wi^out 
piocecding  any  furilier  la  his  trial. 
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fhff;j»ayfn?bkm^>  of 't|ie  .ictialJeng^*  If  ut:bbl<ND(g  to  fth^UoN^ 
ths^tJsta  s$iy,  if  k  atuck-Mtf  ^i>«  list,  th^.  triors  ^tetfi^^eiai 
jekfaer  from  among  the  attorqies  or  the;Corpners  who  may  h^rlB 
court.  Sometimes  they  are  ey^  choaea  from/ among  the  jurioito 
xhemselvesi  when  the  objections  urged  iigaiust  the  sheriff  da  mt 
drise  from  any  appearance  .in  him  of  partiality  to  either ,:o%e 
party  or  the  other,  but. simply  from  some  cause  of  a  personal  khub 
^chashis  being  related  to  eii;her  of  the  two .  paries,  within  a 
degree  prohibited  by  the  law.  It  is  then  necessary  to  ascertain  :if 
fhs  challenger  wishes  to  make  a  principal  ciaUenge,  oracsio^ 
Ungetothejavor, 

El  the  former  case  the  /r/ors  have  n^erely.  to  ascertain  the.fa<:t 
alleged  by  the  party  challenging.  But  in  the  second*  aft^r  ,th^y 
have  convinced  themselves  of  the  fact,,  they  still  mustc  decide 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  had  any  influence  on  the  choice  of  the 
sheriff. 
.  For  this  end  they  have  witnesses  called,  and  after  the  judge  h^s 

J  riven  them  a  summary  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
QTward  in  support  of  the  challenge,  they  are  shut  up  in  a  rooip 
tfi^ether,. until  (heir  answer  is  ready  to  be  given  into  court.  If 
they  find  the  list  impartiallv  made  out,,  they  write  at  the  footi<^ 
the  act  which  contains  the  challenge,  ^^^Srm^ii  /  if  it  should  appear 
to.  them  that  the  contrary  is  the  cas^,  they  write-  at  the  fqot  of 
the  same  act,  a  true  challenge.  , 

.  If  the  challenge  refers  only  to  the  polk,  that  is,  to  some  of  the 
jurors^. the- justness  of  the  challenge  is  examined  into  by  two  of  the 
juxprs  already  sworn  in,  and  who  have  not  been  challenged}  but  if- it 
should  be  the  first  juror  who  has  been  called,  that  is,  challenged, 
.two ^triors  would  then  be^  chosen  in  the  way  that  I  have  already 
described,  and  as  soon  as  two  jurors  should  be  found,  whom  these 
iQ^irs  should  declare  to  have  oeen  unjustly  challenged,  these  two 
jurors  would  become  judges  themselves  oi  the  remaining  challeti* 
g^f  and  the  two  triors  would  be  discharged.  The  triors  may 
interrogate  the  jurors  who  are  challenged,  upon  the  objections 
.urged. against  them;  but  they  may  not  ask  them  questions  upon 
subjects  in  which  their  honor  can  be  in  any  way  implicated  ;  for 
instance  they  have  a. right  to  ask  them  if  they  are  related  in  suci> 
,or  sucha  degree  to  one  party  or  the  other,  but  they  haver  no  right 
to. ask  them  if  they  themselves  have  ^ver  been  subjected  lo  ^ 
cximinal .  prosecution. 

If  the  triors  whom  the  court  has  chdsen  be  challenged,  the 

.court  decides  upon  the  truth  of  the  statements  ;  and  if  that  appears 

evident,  it  appoints  others  in  the  place  of  those  objected  against. 

It  acts  in  the  same  manner  when  the  triors  cannot  come  to  one 

opinion^  respecting  the  decision  they  have  to  make.    If  the  list 
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,twooi  the  CBimert  pmeiit  to  ooo^KMe  a  new  one  ^  mA  if 
llui  new  Utt  Ao  dionld  be  annoDed  in  conteqnence  of  any  jttitHK 
dUe  objection  to  the  conmera}  they  dien  name  two  persone  Who 
an  odled  eUwrt^  and  enjmn  them  to  make  a  third.  This  htt  list 
it  not  liable  to  any  further  attacks^  neither  the  accuser  nor  the 
aeciied  have  then  a  right  to  any  more  dian  individual  challenges. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  the  list  of  the  juryi  or  the  indict«i> 
ment  either,  should  be  communicated  to  the  accused, 'except  in 
eaici  of  high  or  petty  treason,  when  bodi  the  list  and  the  indicia 
flient  must  be  delivered  to  them,  according  to  die  directions  of 
^  statnte,  at  least  ten  days  before  they  hare  to  appear  at  the  bsr 
of  the  eonrt. 

The  challenges  were  or^inally  intended  to  be  made  in  ptesenct 
of  die  juior,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  called  on  to  take  die  oatb^ 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  just  before  it  is  pronounced,  but  diis  is  not 
carried  into  practice*  As  the  list  of  jurors  is  printed  some  daye 
before  the  seskioh,  and  given  to  die  attomies,  the  attorney  of 
each  prisoner  takes  one  to  him,  and  as  he  has  rarely  any  motive 
for  exeiosing  his  right  otperempiary  ehaUenge  he  contents  htnueff 
with  pointing  out  such  of  the  jurors  as  he  may  wish  tochallenge, 
and  the  attorney  oommunic^es  their  names  to  die  clerk,  wtub 
takes  care  that  they  shall  not  be  called  on,  so  that  tbere  is  never, 
or  scarcely  ever,  any  challenge  made  in  court. 

When  the  prisoner  is  a  foreigner;  he  has  a  ri^t  to  require  that 
only  half  the  jury  should  be  composed  of  Englishmen,  and  this 
otlier  half  of  persons  of  his  own  country,  if  they  can  bf  found  in' 
die  place,  and  if  not,  of  any  other  nation^  that  he  can  procure.  In 
suA^saaes  die  parties  are  not  obliged  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  any 
gliven'Sttm^ 

If  it  should  happen  that  in  consequence  of  personal  challeligesb 
or  from  the  absence  of  too  many  of  the  jurors,  th^re  should  not 
feniata  a  sufficient  number  to  open  the  court,  and  form  a  jury  oC 
Judgment,  die  judge  orders  a  tales  de  cireumsiantibus  /  diat  is  to  a^y, 
lie  orders  the  sheriff  to  name  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors,  for  the 
court  to  be  enabled  to  commence  or  continue  its  functions.  These 
jurors  are  chosen  from  the  persons  who  may  be  present  as  auditors, 
and  who  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  those  in  whose  places 
they  are  to  act.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  tales  de  etntm^ 
iianiibus.^    The  sheriff  is  in  these  cases  obliged  to  give  die  pfe-> 

*  Forcneriy  the  jtidg;e  enjoined  a  Moiple  tuies  to  the  sheriff;  that  it, that 
be  should  oil  a  certain  dav  collect  in  the  court  a  given  number  of  juiors 
equal  Co  those  who  were  defaulting.  But  this  mode  of  procedure  was  found 
productive  of  inconvenient  delaj,  insomuch  as  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
imtil  the  sheriff  had  imd  Ume  to  make  a  fresh  selection,  and  to  inform  tills 
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t»'tlMfr persons  pntent  in  tmxt^mho  may  nshe  tpatl 
of  die  geneial  list  of  jurors ;  but  if  there  be  not  a  suflkient  nmso 
bei  of  them*  he  is  authorised  to  choose  faom  those  m^o  are  kaxmik 
to  possess  an  income  of  fiye  poiwds  sterling  instead  often.  In  case 
of  any  doubt  arising  as  to  the  qualification  of  these  hit,  in  respect 
toincume^  they  are  believed  upon  their  oath;  but  they  wouM ex4 
pose  diemselTes  to  the  riA  of  being  punished  for  perjury^  if  they 
endeaTOured  to  deceive  the  court. 

This  proceeding  was  formeriy  very  common  on  the  part  of  the 
csiminal^  when  the  number  of  jurors  nominated  by  the  sheiilT 
isldom  eiceeded  twenty-four;  but  in  ofder  to  avoid  these  tain 
which,  brought  together  jurors  of  an  inferior  condition  to  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  serve,  the  custom  of  increasing  Ae  num* 
her  of  jurors  to  forty-eight  vras  introduced ;  in  consequence  of  dus 
it  is  now  extremely  rare  to  be  obUged  to  have  recourse  to  the  ex* 
pedient  of  ^  taks^  and  I  have  not  myself  seen  an  example  of  the 

When  twelve  names  have  been  called,  and  suffered  by  the  ptw 
•oner  to  pass  without  any  challenge,  the  marshal  repeats  to  each  of 
the  jiuors  the  form  of  oath»  which  runs  thus :  . 

«Tou  shall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make  be* 
tween  our  sovereign  lord  the  kuig  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
whom  yeu  shall  have  in  charge,  and  a  true  verdict  give>  accortiitg 
to  the  evidence.  So  help  you  God  I** 

The  j^^KMr  repeats  these  words,  and  kisses  the  New  Testament, 
»d  eaoi  of  the  eleven  others  does  the  same. 

The  crier  then  turns  towards  the  audience,  and  makes  the 
fisQowu^  proclamation:  ^ 

^  K  any  one  can  inform  my  lords,  the  kii^s  justices,  the  king^s 
attomey^general,  or  the  king's  seijeant,*  of  any  crimes,  felonies  or 
nrisdrmnmom  committed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  let  him  come 
forth,  and  they  shall  be  heard,  for  the  prisoner  stands  forth  updir 
his  deliverance ;  and  all  others  who  are  bound  by  recomisancr  to 
^n%  evidence  against  die  prisoner  at  the  bar  come  form  and  give 
endence,  or  else  vou  forfeit  your  recognisance." 
.  The  derk  of  thearraigns  then  says  to  die  prisoner,  <<Hold  up 

new iororaof  it.  The  iokt  d^cirauMianiUmi  waa,  therefore,  adopted  in  iu  plac«» 
and  by  that  means  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  absence,  or  from 
valiancies  eaused  hy  challenges,  were  immediately  obviated. 

'  If  by  chance  any  persons  in  court,  who  were  6n  the  general  list  of  the 
jurors,  abould  attempt  to  go  out  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being  no* 
miaated  by  tbeahenff  for  the  business  of  the  sesaiona,  they  would  reader 
themselves  liable  to  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  is  regulated  at  ths  diKrs. 
tiion  of  the  judge.  .....  ..       *    .l 

*  The  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  is  always  considered  as  actmg  m  the 
nameof  the  king.  The  title  of  ssrjeam  is  superior  to  that  of  othsr.barhstsrs. 
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^our  haa^/^  a&d  aftef  that,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  juroTS  instese 
words :  «  You  of  the  jury,  look  upon  the  prisoner  and  hearken  to  hfc^ 
cause.  He  stands  indicted,  &c.  (reading  all  the  indictment) ;  upon 
this  indictment  he  has  lately  been  arraigned,  and  thereunto  has 
pleaded  not  guilty ;  and  for  his  trial  has  put  himself  upon.God  and 
his  countx J,  which  caunin/ you  are.  Your  charge  is  to  enquire 
.whether  he  be  guilty  of  this»  &c.  as  he  stands  indicted,  or  not 
guilty." 

.  The.cojinsel  for  the  prosecutor  then  givesa  succinct-account  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  cause,  which  is  othing  more  than  a 
more  detailed  and  circumstantial  repetition  of  the  indictment. 
No  sort  of  invective,  however,  is  permitted  to  be  uttered  against  the 
prisoner,  or  any  reflection  cast  upon  his  guilt ;  it  is  on  facts  alone 
that  the  counsel  is  allowed  to  speak,  and  he  is  forbidden  any  at- 
tempt to  bias  the  sentiments  which  he  may  be  desirous  of  inspring. 
,The  counsel  finishes  his  detail  by  saying  that  be  will  proceed  to 
calling  witnesses,  in  support  of  the  facts  which  he  has  imputed 
to  the  prisoner.  This  exordium  rarely  lasts  longer  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  When  it  is  at  an  end  the  counsel  himself  calls  the 
first  witness,  and  examines  him. 

.  Each  witness,  before  he  makes  his  deposition,  takes  the  following 
oath,  which  is  tendered  to  him  by  the  crier : 

<<The  evidence  which  you  shall  give  to  the  court  and  jury, 
sworn  between  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.    So  help  you  God  !" 

The  prosecutor  has  generally  two,  and  sometimes  three  counsel ; 
the  oldest  opens  the  case,  and  then  all  three  alternately  interrogate 
the  witnesses. 

.  After  the  examination  of  each  witness  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecutor,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  when  he  lias  any,  (which 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  country,  though  very  rarely  so  in  Lon- 
don,) interrogates  him  in  his  turn,  either  to  make  him  fall  into,  con- 
tradictions which  may  weaken  his  testimony,  or  to  establish  facts 
which  may  be  favorable  to  the  accused.  This  is  called  cross  eX" 
amination,  and  the  judge  takes  upon  himself  to  exercise  it  for  the 
interest  of  the  prisoner,  when  he  has  not  the  means  of  procuring 
a  counsel  for  himself. 

During  these  debates  the  judge  speaks  only  seldom,  And  writes 
a  brief  summary  of  all  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses,  with  their 
aoawers,  as  well  on  the  cross  examination  as  on  the  Jit  st  examina- 
tions Each' witness  gives  his  testimony  deliberately,  and  stops 
at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  in  order  to  give  the  judge  time  to 
take  notes  respecting  it :  sometimes  the  judge,  also,  puts  questions 
to  him  ;  but  they  are  generally  more  calculated  to  elucidate  wh;it 
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has  been  alieadj  said,  than  to  establish  any  new  facts  against  the 
accused. 

At  the  end  of  each  deposition  the  accused  is  exhorted  to  put 
anyquestions  to  the  witness  which  he  may  wish* 

The  constables  and  surgeons  make  personal  attestation  of  sudi 
facts  as  the  commissioners  of  the  police  and  the  officers  of  healdi 
would  be  allowed  in  France  to  substantiate  by  written  accounts,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  seized  belonging  to  the  accused  is  laid 
before  the  jury  by  those  to  whom  the  magistrate  has  entrusted 
the  care  of  it. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  afterwards  calls  the  witnesses  who 
are  to  appear  on  his  behalf,  and  the  bailiff  makes  them  take  the 
same  oath  as  has  been  tendered  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tionb  These  witnesses  are  likewise  cross-examined  by  the  coun* 
sel  for  the  plaintiff. 

When  all  the  examinations  and  cross-examinations  are  over,  no 
counsel  has  a  right  to  draw  any  inferences,  either  for  or  against 
the  delinquent,  from  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  ;  the  jury 
are  left  in  this  respect  to  their  own  natural  penetration,  and  to  wnat* 
ever  impression  the  different  testimonies  may  have  left  upon  their 
minds.  We  do  not  hear  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  describing 
the  criminal  as  a  monster  who  ought  to  be  rooted  from  the  earth, 
or  comparing  him  with  all  the  most  enormous  villains  that  have 
ever  astonished  the  world  by  their  crimes.  Neither  do'we  see  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  offering  a  thousand  absurd  suppositions 
to  the  jury  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  has  been  com* 
mitted,  lying  to  his  own  conscience,  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
jurors  to  betray  theirs,  and  threatening  them  with  judgments  from 
DMBiven,  if  they  venture  to  do  their  duty.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
aher  the  light  of  the  evidence  by  showing  it  through  the  prism  of 
hia.own  opinion  Or  fancy ;  it  appears  to  the  jury  in  all  its  purity, 
and  simply  as  it  was  manifested  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tions. It  remains  with  them  alone  to  judge  of  it  without  the  help 
of  any  other  influence. 

The  judge  then  recapitulates  the  facts  to  the  jury,  that  is  to 
•ay,  he  reads  the  notes  to  them  which  he  has  taken  during  the 
trial,  without  endeavouring  to  relieve  their  dryness  by  reflections 
more  or  less  lofty,  or  more  or  less  suited  to  the  subject. 
Sometinies,  when  the  case  requires  it,  he  makes  remarks  upon 
die  depositions  which  he  has  heard ;  but  in  general  he  confines 
himself  to  exhibiting  the  substance  of  them  to  the  jury  in  its 
ample  nudity,  and  rests  the  effect  of  his  statements,  not  upon  the 
oniamental  language  in  which  "he  invests  them,  but  on  the 
importance  of  the  facts  which  they  contain,  and  on  which  the  life 
or  liberty  of  a  fellow-citizen  depends. . 

VOL.  XVI.  Pam.  NO.  XXXI.  D 
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It  is  said  in  England,  and  understood  in  Fraocei  diat  the 
English  judges  are  the  defenders  of  the  accused }  this  phrase, 
•  which  we  find  in  every  one's  mouth,  even  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  which  proves  to  what  a  height  the  English  nation 
carries  its  confidence  in  the  equity,  mildness,  and  humanity  of 
its  magistrateSj-^this  phrase,  I  repeat,  however  expressive  it  maiy 
be  in  itself,  is  yet  far  from  conveymg  an  idea  of  the  protection 
extended  by  the  judge  to  the  accused --he  treats  him  throughout 
the  trial  as  an  unfortunate  person,  and  in  that  he  is  admirably 
seconded  by  all  the  court,  as  well  by  the  audience,  as  by  the 
barristers  and  jurors.  Crimes,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark,  do  not  appear  to  inspire  the  same  horror  in  England  as 
in  France.  To  judge  by  the  indifference  with  which  they  are 
viewed,  it  should  seem  that  the  English  consider  them  less  as  the 
result  of  naturally  evil  dispositions  in  the  offender,  than  as  the 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  his  necessities,  which  are  in 
themselves  the  effect  of  accident,  and  of  a  faulty  social  organisation^ 
They  punish  them,  nevertheless,  and  often  with  a  severity  which 
may  be  deemed  excessive  \  but  they  punish  them,  only  because 
the  public  good  requires  that  they  should  do  so,  and  not  in 
consequence  of  any  indignation  against  the  crime  itself.  They 
are,  moreover,  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  punish  every 
crime,  Jest  by  so  doing  they  should  weaken  the  effect  of  example, 
by  the  too  frequent  exhibition  of  suffering.  They  therefore  re- 
serve all  their  severity  for  the  delinquents  against  whom  the 
greatest  number  of  charges  are  brought,  and  suffer  those  to  go 
unpunished  whos^  guilt  is  not  established  on  sufficient  evidence. 
Ic  is  of  little  consequence  to  them  that  among  the  guilty  some 
may  be  condemned  and  others  acquitted ;  so  much  the  worse 
for  those  against  whom  the  proofs  are  but  too  evident ;  and  so 
much  the  better  for  those  in  whose  favor  some  slight  dqubts 
may  be  found  to  exist :  they  look  upon  the  former  as  destined,  by 
a  sort  of  fatality,  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  people,  and  to 
inspire  in  them  a  salutary  terror  of  the  vengeance  of  the  law  \  and 
the  latter  they  regard  as  sinners,  whose  punishment  heaven  has 
reserved  for  itself  in  another  world*  I  am,  however,  far  from 
pretending  that  each  of  the  jurors  entertains  this  mode  of 
reasoning  }  for  neither  any  of  them,  nor  any  of  the  English  whom 
I  have  visited,  have  ever  expressed  such  an  opinion  to  me  in 
positive  terms;  but  they  act  as  if  they'  thought  so,  and  the 
indifierence  which  they  evidently  manifest,  during  the  most 
important  depositions,  the  care  that  they  take  to  weigh  the 
description  and  nature  of  proofs,  in  all  cases  where  guilt  may^ 
appear  the  least  doubtful,  the  liability  that  they  find  in  ^emseives 
to  forget  all  facts  which  may  be  brought  to  their  memory  in  any 
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way  not  perfectly  defensible,  nay,  to  forget  the  very  confession  of 
the  criminal  himself,  when  it  tends  to  make  him'  appear  guilty,  if 
he  afterwards  have  consented,  at  the  solicitation  of  hls^  counsel  or 
the  judge,  to  stand  the  chance  of  his  trial ;  in  short,  to  forget  every 
thing  which  he  may  have  acknowledged  under  the  promise  of 
pardon  :'  all  these  circumstances  prove  that  they  are  animated  by  a 
sentiment  similar  to  that  which  I  have  described.  Hence  perMSSS 
laboring  under' accusation  meet  on  all  sides  with  nothing  but 
looks  of  encouragement.  Should  they  be  innocent)  the  moment 
when  they  may  regain  their  liberty  is  impatiently  desired ;  should 
they  be  guilty  they  are  still  pitied,  and,  I  may  alinost  say,  it  is  stiU 
hoped  th;it  they  may  be  acquitted.  So  far  txota  any  one  eagerly 
endeavouring  with  a  sort  of  malignant  joy  to  coUect  the  prooM 
of  the  facts  which  ar  imputed  to  them,  every  one  on  the  contrary 
seems  anxious  to  make  some  discovery  which  may  be  favorable 
to  them.  They  are  not  only  suffered  to  remain  uninterrogated, 
but  they  are  even  prevented  from  speaking  wiien  they  begin  to 
to  enter  into  details  which  might  prove  prejudicial  to  their 
interests;  the  o£5cers,  the  barristers,  a  benevolent  murmur 
throughout  the  court,  the  very  judge  himself,  all  warn  them  to 
keep  silent,  and  not  to  supply  arms  agakist  themselves.  It  seems 
as  if  the  spectators,  in  a  league  against  the  rigor  of  those  laws 
which  society  requires,  against  even  justice  itself,  were  all 
eagerly  endeavouring  to  rescue  a  victim  fropi  its  decrees. 

As  an  example  of  this  almost  incredible  clemency,  I  will  relate 
what  daily  happens,  with  respect  to  the  uttering  of  forged  bank-- 
notes, and  even  the  counterfeiting  of  them* 

The  law  of  England  punishes  witli  death  the  counterfeiting  of 
bank-notes,  and  the  uttering  of  the  forgeries  \  but  it  only  punishes 
with  transportation  those  who  are  found  in  the  possession  of 
forged  notes,  with  an  intention  of  circulating  them. 

As,  however,  it  often  happens  that  these  counterfeit  notes  are 

'  >  In  our  courts  we  are  accustomed  to  a  practice  which  has  somethiog 
v«ry  revolting  in  it ;  we  etery  da^  see  those  who  preside  over  them  in  the 
ca^se  of  tru^  itseir^  tempt  the  guilty  to  confess  their  crimes,  hy  promising 
tiiem  the  indulgence  of  the  court :  the  unfortunate  wretches,  seduced  by 
such  a  tempting;  lure,  suffer  that  information  to  escape  thera  which  it  was 
essential  to  their  safety  to  keep  secret,  and  deceived  afterwards  in  their 
fxpeetatioo,  they  see  &emselves  condeitioed  to  the  gallies,  or  to  solitary 
confinement :  the  only  advantage  chat  they  derive  from  their  trust  in  the 
promises  of  the  magistrate  is  that  they  are  only  condemned  to  the  slighter 
deeree  of  punishment  affixed  by  the  law;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them 
Bight,  probably,  if  they  had  not  confessed  their  fault,  have  been  altogether 
ac^tted,  for  waiit  of  evidence.  This  sort  of  snare  is  odious  and  cruel;  btit 
we  must  net,  however,  attribute  it  to  the  barbarity  of  our  manners ;  it  is 
only  the  result  of  that  lively  desire  which  exists,  in  France  to  discover  the 
truth,  about  which  the  English  show  so  much  indifference. 
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found  in  the  hands  of  forgers,  or  of  those  vhp  have  cttc$4sted 

forged  notes,  there  are  generally  two  bills  of  indictment  framed 
against  the  party;  the  first,  accusing  them  of  having  made  or 
uttered  forged  notes,  and  the  second,  of  having  them  in  their 
possession  with  the  intention  of  uttering  them.  In  this  situatipn^ 
when  the  accused  is  standing  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  take  his  trial, 
the  counsel  for  the  bank  asks  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  if  his 
client  b^  willing  to  plead  guilty  on  the  second  indictment,  which 
only  involves  transportations  promising  him  that  in  that  case 
the  bank  will  relinquish  the  prosecution  on  the  first,  which  is 
a  capital  crime.  If  the  accused  acquiesce  in  this  proposition,  he 
IS  immediately  found  guilty  on  the  second  indictment,  on  his  own 
confession ;  and  with  regard  to  the  first,  the  counsel  for  the  bank 
informs  the  jury  that  he  does  not  intend  to  I:  ing  forward  his  wit* 
nesses,  and  they  consequently  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty^  for 
want  of  evidence.  Nor  does  this  sort  of  transaction  take  place  se- 
cretly, or  in  a  corner,  hut,  incredible  as  it  may  appear^  in  open 
court,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  the  jury,  and  the  judge. 

I  witnessed  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  at  Durham. 
Among  three  prisoners  accused  of  uttering  forged  bank  notes« 
there  was  a  woman  who  could  not  be  persuaded,  either  by  the  so- 
licitation of  her  own  counsel,  or  of  the  counsel  for  the  bank,  or  of 
Ae  judge  himself,  to  accept  the  alternative  proposed  to  her  in  plead- 
ing guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  forged  notes  in  her  possession. 
She  was,  therefore,  obliged  to' be  tried,  upon  the  count  of  uttering 
tiiem ;  and  that  being  proved,  sentenced  to  death  \  but  the  pu- 
nishment was  nevertheless  changed  to  that  of  fourteen  years' 
transportation. 

I  will  give  yet  another  example  of  the  exceeding  clemency  of  the 
judges.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Butler  was  brought  up^ 
ar  the  last  Lancaster  assizes,  under  an  indictment  for  then :  one 
of  the  most  important  witnesses  was  absent,  which  rendered  the 
evidence  incomplete ;  for  no  written  depositions  are  allowed,  except 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  witness.  The  counsel  for  the  pfose- 
cutor  then  endeavoured  to  establish  those  facts  which  he  wished' 
to  have  proved  by  his  witness,  on  what  had  passed  during  the  ex- 
amination of  the  defendant  before  the  justice  of  peace,  which,  he 
maintained,  had  amounted  to  a  formal  confession. 

In  this  examination  Butler  acknowledged  that  he,  alolig  with 
two  of  his  comrades,  had  met  a  man  in  me  street,  who  had  asked 
his  way  of  them  ;  that  they  offered  to  show  him  the  place  that  he 
tras  going  to ;  <<  that  they  took  him  down  Hanover-street  into  aa 
allev  called  Pipe  Entry ;  that  there  4is  oomrades  had  a  struggle 
with  the  man ;  that  WiUiam  Heap  got  kis  p9cket*6o^Jrom  Km^ 
qfter  yaphich  ikey  all  ran  <fjftogetiUr.    As  we  went  along,"  corttr- 
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nued  bei  «« Heap  took  the  money  out  of  the  purse,  and.  showed  it 
td  us  empty,  after  which  he  threw  it  into  a  pig-sty."  The  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  maintained  that  this  acknowledgement  contained 
no  proof  against  the  prisoner  himself,  but  only  against  William 
Heap ;  and  that  consequently  it  ought  not,  in  the  slightest  manner^ 
td  influence  the  decision  of  the  jury.  The  judge  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  expressed  himself  to  that  effect  in  his  charge  to  the. 
jury,  who,  not  finding  the  rest  of  the  evidence  sufficient,  acquitted 
d&e  prisoner  in  spite  of  the  moral  certainty  of  his  guilt.  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  English  judicature !  So  entirely  opposite  is  it  to  that 
which  animates  our  courts,  wherein  there  seems  to  exist  an  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  trial.  The  English* 
on  the  contrary,  seem  to  turn  their  eyes  from  truth^  m  order  that 
they  may  not  see  it  as  it  actually  is  j  and  it  is  only  when  it  strikes 
Aem,  in  spite  of  their  efibrts,  with  overpowering  brightness,  that 
they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  acknowledge,  and  constrained  to 
procbim  it  to  the  world.  There  are  no  precise  rules  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  what  is  termed  evidence,  beyond  those  which  natural 
good  sense  would  dictate;  that  is  to  sav,  the  jurors  have  no  occa-  , 
sion,  in  order  to  form  their  opinions,  for  any  particular  quantity 
or  description  of  proofs,  at^tested  by  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  \ 
but  without  pretending  to  ascertain  exactly  the  description  of  evi« 
dence  which  enables  an  English  jury  to  condemn  a  criminal,  we 
may  observe  generally,  that  they  are  never  influenced  solely  by  the 
conviction  they  may  feel  of  his  guilt,  if  this  conviction  be  not 
corroborated  by  the  most  undeniable  evidence,  and  that  evidence 
too  quite  unconnected  with  any  acknowledgements  or  contradictions 
that  may  have  fallen  from  him ;  when  once,  however,  the  guilt  of 
the  delinquent  is  proved,  there  is  no  human  consideration  that  can 
save  him,  excepting  there  should  be  some  peculiarly  favorable 
circumstance  in  his  case.  The  jury  have  taken  an  oatn  that  they 
will  forin  their  judgment  by  the  evidence  which  is  laid  before  them, 
and  to  this  oatn  they  adhere  with  singular  firmness  and  sincerity. 
Indeed  in  no  country  is  the  sacredness  of  an  oath  more  respected 
tlttn  in  England  ;  upon  it  they  found  all  their  public  institutions^ 
and  all' their  civil  actions,  and  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  maJce 
whatever  sacrifices  it  may  require  of  them. 

For  this  reason  the  deliberations  of  the  jurors  are  never  long  ; 
because  they  never  permit  themselves  to  maintain  the  slightest 
combat  between  dieir  humanity  and  their  conscience.  If  the  m« 
denee  '  appear  sufficient  to  them,,  they  declare  it  immediately^ 
wiHiout  waiting  to  consider  the  consequences  of  their  declaratioi^ 
which  after  all  they  know  very  well  ^hey  may  trust  to  the  certain 
indulgence  of  the  judge.  If  the  evidence  be  not  sufficiently  strong* 
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the  judges  seldom  permits  them  to  bring  in  their  verdict^  until  he 
has  himself  advised  them  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  prisoner.  I 
have  seen  very  few  examples  of  a  jury  leaving  the  court  in  order 
to  deliberate  upon  their  verdict ;  and  when  they  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  do  so,  they  have  rarely  been  absent  more  than  half  an 
hour.  They  are  almost  always  content  to  gather  round  their  fore- 
man, and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  they  return  their  verdict, 
which  is  generally  conceived  in  the  simple  terms,  guilty p  or  not 
guilty.  As  soon  as  the  jurors  are  agreed  in  their  verdict,  the 
clerk  addresses  them  in  these  words:  ^*  You  of  the  jury,  look  upon 
the  piisoner.  How  say  you  ?  Is  he  guilty  of  this,  &c.,  of  which, 
he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ?**  If  the  jury  reply,  through  their 
foreman,  guilty^  the  clerk  puts  this  declaration  on  record,  and. 
then  says  to  the  jury,  <<  Hearken  to  your  verdict  as  the  court  has 
'  recorded  it.  .You  say  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  this,  &c,,  whereof 
he  stands  indicted."  The  foreman  then  answers  *^yes"  and  the 
prisoner  is  remanded  to  prison. 

This  verdict  of  guilty ^  or  not  guilty ,  is  called  a  general  verdict, 
because  it  answers  to  all  the  points  specified  in  the  indictment,  and 
is  conceived  in  general  terms,  without  specifying  any  particular 
circumstances. 

But  when  the  jurors  entertain  doubts  respecting  any  particular 
point  of  criminal  law  ;  for  instance,  when  they  are  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  act  imputed  to  the  prisoner  come  under  the  denomination 
of  murder,  or  of  manslaughter  ;  or  whether  it  be  an  act  specified 
as  criminal  by  the  law,  they  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
court,  and  return  a  verdict  which  is  termed  a  special  verdict^  be- 
cause it  specifies  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  fact,  the  quali- 
fication of  which  they  afterwards  le«Lve  to  the  judges. 

In  delivering  this  special  verdict  they  begin  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  facts  are  proved  against  the  prisoner.  They  then 
proceed  thus :  '<  And  if  upon  the  whole  matter  aforesaid,  in  form 
aforesaid  found,  it  shall  seem  to  the  aforesaid  justices  that  (stating 
the  question  of  law  upon  which  the  jury  doubt),  then  the  jury 
aforesaid  find,  upon  their  oath,  that  the  said  defendant  is  guilty 
of  (stating  the  crime) ;  but  if  upon  the  matter  aforesaid,  in  form 
aforesaid  found,  it  shall  seem  to  the  aforesaid  justices,  that  (stat- 
ing the  question  of  law  upon  which  the  jury  doubt^,  then  the  jury 
aforesaid  find  upon  their  oath  that  the  said  defendant  is  not  guilty 
of  (stating  the  crime)." 

•The  petty  jury  have  the  right  of  making  the  same  distinctions 
as  the  grand  jury  j  but  for  the  same  reason  they  seldom  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Thus,  according  as  the  circumstances  may 
require,  they^  bring  in  a  verdict  in  the  following  terms :  guilty ^  not 
of  Jehny^   but  ^  misdemeanor :  guilty,  not  of  murder,  but  of 
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manslat^kter*  The  jurors  are  obliged  to  be  unanimous  in  their 
rerdict;  but  whether  it  be  that  from  tlie  precision  of  the 
indtctmenty  the]j'  8carce]3r  ever  have  to  pronounce  upon  any  other 
than  manifest  crimes,  or  that  thejr  are  determined  never  to  bring  in 
Si  .verdict  of  guilty,  except  on  accusations  established  on  the  most 
incontestible  proofs,  or.  that  the  minority  make  it  a  sort  of  duty 
to  join  themselves  to  the  majority,  certain  it  is  that  the  unanimity 
required  of  them  by  the  law  is  no  obstacle  to  the  promptness  of 
tlittr  decisions.  It  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  very  rare  for 
them  to  withdraw  in  order  to  consult  among  themselves;  but 
when  they  think  fit  to  do  so,  the  clerk  administers  an  oath  to  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  court  in  the  following  words  :  «  You  shall 
well  and  truly  keep  this  jury  without  meat,  drink,  fire  or  candle  ; 
yott  shall  not  suflFer  any  person  to  speak  unto  them,  nor  yourself, 
unless  it  be  to  ask  them  whether  they  are  agreed  of  their  verdict, 
until  they  shall  be  agreed  thereon." 

The  judge,  however,  is  in  the  habit  of  softening  the  severity  of 
this  part  of  the  law,  by  permitting  the  jury  to  take  some  slight 
refreshment ;  but  he  does  not  wait  for  the  result  of  their 
defiberations  before  he  begins  other  business  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  most,'  they  are  not  agreed  in  their 
opinions,  another  prisoner  is  called,  a  new  jury  chosen,  and  a  fresh 
trial  begun.  If  this  new  jury  also  should  have  occasion  -to 
deliberate,  they  would  be  shut  up  in  anothdt  room,  with  the  same 
formalities,  and  a  third  trial  would  be  begun,  with  a  third  jury,  so 
that  the  business^  of  the  court  is  never  interrupted  in  consequence 
of  the  necessary  deliberations  of  the  jurors. 

.The  judge  would  even  have  a  right,  if  a  jury  had  not  come  to  a 
determination  by  the  end  of  the  sessions,  to  put  them  into  a 
csurriage,  and  take  them  in  his  train  to  the  next  place  he  might 
be  gomg  to,  and  to  shut  them  up  there,  in  a  room  by  themselvesj 
unm  they  deliver  their  verdict. 

•When  the  jurors  thus  shut  up  come  to  an  agreement  respecting 
their  verdict,  they  make  it  known  to  the  judge.  The  business 
which  may  be  going  on  at  the  time  is  then  for  a  moment 
suspended.  The  prisoner,  who  has  been  remanded  into  confinement,. 
is  sent  for,  and  the  jurors  deliver  their  verdict  in  his  presence,  in 
the  form  already  detailed;  and  the  business  which  had  been 
interrupted  is  then  proceeded  with  as  usual.  The  punishments, 
as  I  have  before  mentiofied,  are  death,  imprisonment,  and  transport 
tation  for  a'^given  time,  or  for  life;  sometimes  in  cases  of  petty 
theft,  which  only  subject  the  parties  to  imprisonment,  the  judge 
adds  the  punishment  of  the  whip,  which  is  administered  according ' 
to  the.  direction  of  the  sentence,  either  in  public,  or  privatelv. 
The  latter  is  tlie  most  usual ;  the  number  of  lashes  is  generally 
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left  to  tbe  diacredon  of  the  under-sheriff^,  and  seldom  exoeeds 
from  forty- to  eighty.  It  is  a  punishment  excessively  painful  to  ■ 
bear^  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  the  cries  of  those  who  suffer  it ; 
and  as  the  feelings  of  3ie  English  are  all  tuned  to  philanthropy,  I 
have  often  heard  them  say  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  was 
so>  last  winter,  with  respect  to  females,  but  with  respect  to  meOy 
and  above  all  with  respect  to  boys,  it  is  still  very  frequently  carried 
into  execution,  both  in  London,  and  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

It  follows  from  all  the  details  into  which  I  have  entered  that 
English  courts  of  justice  wear  an  aspect  of  mildness  and  * 
impartiality,  which  oursj  it  must  be  confessed,  are  far  from  • 
presenting  to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  In  England  every  thing 
breathes  goodness  and  indulgence  ;  the  judge  seems  like  a  father 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  called  upon  to  judge  one  of  his 
children.  His  countenance  has  nothing  terrific  in  it.  His  dedc, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  is  covered  with  flowers,  as  is  alao 
the  table  of  the  officers.  The  sherifi^,  likewise,  and  other  penons 
connected  with  the  court,  each  wear  a  bouquet.  The  judge  himeelf, 
with  a  coiidescension  which  is  really  surprising,  suffers  die  space 
allotted  to  him  to  be  intruded  upon  by  the  crowd  of  spectators^ 
and  in  this  manner  he  may  often  be  seen  surrounded  by  the 
prettiest  ^omen  in  the  county,  the  wives,  sisters,  or  daughters  of 
the  grand  jury,  who^  coming  to  the  balls  and  public  amusements  : 
which  are  given  at  the  assizes,  likewise  make  it  either  a  point  of 
d^ty,  or  a  pleasure  to  attend  the  court.  They  appear  in  the  most 
elegant  morning  dresses,  and  a  singular  contrast  is  afibrded  by  the  • 
venerable  head  of  the  judge,  covered,  as  it  is,  with  a  large  wig, 
elevated  above  so  many  youthful  female  heads,  adorned  with  all 
of  beauty  that  nature  can  give,  and  of  attraction  that  art  can  add* 

With  us,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  appears  hostile  .to  die 
accused.  The  magistrates  treat  him  with  a  severity,  not  to  call- 
it  cruelty,  which  would  make  the  English  shudder.  Oiir  judges  • 
themselves,  far  from  taking  that  interest  in  a  prisoner  which  he 
has  at  least  a  right  to  expect  from  their  impardality,  charged  as  . 
they  are  by  their  office  with  the  direction  of  the  evidence,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  facts,  too  often  become  a  party  against 
hip,  and  sometimes  appear  anxious  for  his  condemnation,  less  from 
a  jprinciple  of  duty,  than  as  a  point  of  honor.  It  is  true  diat  the 
liberty  of  defence,  very  differendy  allowed  in  France  from  what  - 
it  is  in  England,  obliges  us  to .  be  much  more  severe  in  our 
prosecutions :  for  with  such  latitude  of  defence  as  is  tolerated  by 
our  laws,  there  would  scarcely  be  any  possibility  of  convicting  die 
guilty,  if  our^proceedings  wqre  restrained  within  the  same  linms  ai 
those  in  England,  that  is  to  say,  if  wtwtn  forbidden  to  interrogate 
th^  offender  and  his  acpompuiMSju 
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It  wSk  be  teen  fvom  tEis  orgamsatioo  of  lingUdh  courts  of  Ifl#, 
thftt  tbojr  are  far  £ram  afibrding  the  same  dramatic  interest  which' 
o}9X%  present.    With  them,  no  part  is  assigned  to  the  accused; 
His  hit  hung  upon  a  peg  would  supply  his  place  to  the  spectators 
netfly  as  well,  for  he  is  placed  so  as  to  turn  his  back  upon  them, 
and  no  intexestis  awakened  in  them,  either  by  the  sight  of  him,  die 
developement  of     the  evidence  against    him,     his  f^efence    of  • 
himself,  or  the  efforts  of  the  judge  to  elicit  the  truth.   There  is  nb 
cootention  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  and  the  latter 
baa  Tery  often  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  leaves  almost  with- 
iodiiierence  a  matter  on  which  his  life  may  depend  to  be  settled 
between  his  own  counsel  and  the  prosecutor's  %  his  voice  faultert  ' 
not  aa«proof  after  pnxtf  accumulates  against  him;  no  palenest - 
steals  over  his  visage,  no  damps  hang  upon  his  brow,  no  appalling- 
sil«iice  reigns  between  the  interval  ot  the  discovery  of  his  crime 
and  his  own  don£sssion  of  it  to  excite  in  those  around  him  th^ 
pity*  horror,  revenge,  and  every  other  violent  emotion  to  which  our 
debates  give  birth*    In  England  all  is  calm  and  cold,   the  lawyers^ 
the  jnry>  the  judge,  the  public,  and  even  the  prisoner  himself,  who 
setms  scarcely  to  be  sensible  of  the  peril  in  which  he  stands,  or  of 
the  strength  of  the  case  which  is  made  out  against  him. 

In  England  sentence  is  never  pronounced,  as  in  France,  imme-'' 
diateiy  after  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  excepting  in  cases  of  murder.* 
In  ail  others  the  offenders  withdraw,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sessions 
thqr  are  brought  up  again,  and  sentence  is  passed  upon  all  of  them 
at vonce.    At  this  moment  it  must  be  owned  that  the  scene  pre» 
seated  b  but  too  painfuK  I  have  already  said  that  the  greater  number 
of  capital  ponidbments  are  subsequently  commuted  for  transporta- 
tion or  confinement ;  the  majority  of  the  convicts,  therefore,  know 
to*  a  moral  certainty  the  ultimate  indulgence  which   they   will 
receive,   according  to  their  respective  cases.     Nevertheless   the; 
judge  (who  is  obliged  in  every  instance  to  pronounce  the  dreadfikl- 
sentence  of  the  law)  covers  his  head  with  a  sort  of  Mack  cap, 
and   his  countenance  assumes  an   expression   of  dignified    and 
soienm  regret,  whilst  he  makes  a  severe  and  melancholy  recapitu^' 
lation  of  their  oflencea  to  the  prisoners,  and  laments  the  necessity 
which  exists  on  account  of  society  at  large,    for  the  absolute 
prevention  of  any  repetition  of  their  crimes.    He  then  pronounces 
the  fatal  sentence  ;  but  the  mournful  ceremony,    the   touching 
addi«S8,   the  dreadfnl  decree,    so  far  from  producing  that  terrible  . 
efiect  on  the  delinquents  which  might  be  expected,  makes  tittle  or  no 
impfiession     on   them,   as  they   are    prepared    before^hand'  to 
consider  it  all  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  seem,  with  a  kiild/ 
ofMdtenC'Securityi  to  brave  the  very  judge  himself  to  carry  his 
words  into  effect .  When  the  dediiott  of  the  jury  appet)rr toother 
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court  to  be  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
eTidence,  the  judge,  if  it  be  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  can  make  a 
fresh  summary,  and  recommends  them  to  reconsider  their  verdict; 
but  if  they  persist  in  it,  he  is  obliged  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  unless 
it  should  appear  that  the  jury  are  under  any  improper  influence. 
In  that  case  he  suspends  the  acquittal,  and  lays  die  matter  before 
the  king,  who  orders  either  the  whole  jury,  or  any  member  of  it 
on  whom  suspicion  may  fall,  to  be  served  with  a  writ  of  attaint ; 
and  if  upon  this  prosecution,  which  is  conducted  in  the  same  way 
as  any  other,  the  jury  or  any  of  its  members  are  found  guilty,  the 
verdict  is  annulled  and  the  prisoner  is  tried  by  a  new  jury.  But 
e^epting  in  these  extraordinary  cases,  the  acquittal  of  the  party 
accused  is  never  put  off,  on  any  pretence,  according  to  a  principle 
acknowledged  in  all  ranks.     Non  bis  in  idem. 

In  case  the  verdict  be  against  the  prisoner,  the  judge,  after  hav- 
ing exhorted  the  jury  to  reconsider  it,  is  obliged  to  pronounce  the 
septence  of  the  law  upon  him ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  it ;  and  after  his  return  to  London,  he  lavs  the  case 
before  the  twelve  judges,  to  whom  he  communicates  the  notes  he 
has  taken  in  court,  on  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses }  and  if  tbey 
think  that  the  verdict  is  in  actual  opposition  to  the  evidence,  they 
make  their  report  to  the  king,  who,  m  consequence  of  it,  grants  a 
free  pardon  to  the  delinquent.  These  instances  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely rare ;  first,  because  there  is  seldom  a  Judge  who  interests 
himself  so  vehemently  in  the  condemnation  of^  even  a  guilty  per- 
son ;  atid,  secondly,  because  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  a  jury 
should  be  found  capable  of  persisting  in  finding  a  prisoner  gmlty, 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences which  will  accrue  to  them  from  such  a  mode  of  proce- 
dure. It  often  happens,  moreover,  that  when  the  charges  agi^t 
die  prisoner  do  not  appear  sufficiently  important  to  the  judge,  he 
umply  advises  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  to  throw  up  the 
proceedings,  which  he  generally  consents  to  do,  so  that  the  jury 
nave  only,  after  hearing  the  indictment  read,  to  pronounce  the 
words  not  guHfyj  on  account  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  prose- 
cutor. Th^  English  have,  stricdy  speaking,  no  court  of  appeal  i 
I  will,  however,  describe  such  of  their  proceedings  as  bear  the 
closest  affinity  to  ours  in  that  respect. 

According  to  the  modes  of  procedure  which  I  have  already 
detailed,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  what  we  term  me- 
thods of  appeal. 

The  examination  which  precedes  the  trial  is  confined  to  a  simple 
statement  made  by  the  complainant  and  his  witnesses  to  the  justice 
of  peace,  who,  according  to  the  view  that  he  takes  of  the  affaifr» 
and^poQ  his  own  responsibility,  either  sets  die  party  accused  u 
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liberty,  or  orders  him  to  be  kept  in  prison  until  the  asrizes,  or  the 

quarter  sessions,  at  which  he  is  to  take  his  trials  if  the  bill  of 
indictment  against  him  be  admitted  by  the  grand  jury.  If  the 
complaint  has  appeared  frivolous  to  the  justice  0/  peace,  and 
that  in  consequence  he  has  neither  sent  the  party  complained 
of  to  prison,  or  required  recognisances  of  him  for  his  appearance 
at  the  assizes,  the  complainant  has  nevertheless  a  right  to  present 
himself  before  the  grand  jury,  with  his  bill  of  indictment  and  his 
witnesses,  and  to  request;  from  them  that  a  true  bill  may  be 
found.  If  the  grand  jury  find  sufficient  reason  to  grant  it,  the 
delinquent  is  arrested  and  tried,  and  in  case  of  ^lis  eluding  ])uraait 
at  that  time,  the  judge  makes  out  a  warrant  for  him,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  taken,  and  tried  at  the  next  assizes. 

With  respect  to  the  court  no  written  account  of  what  passes  in 
it  is  preserved,  every  thing  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  not  only  as  far  as  examining  the  witnesses  is  concerned,  but 
likewise  with  respect  to  putting  ^them  on  their  oath,  and  granting  • 
or  refusing  the  requests  which  may  be  made  to  him  either  by  ,the  , 
prosecutor  or  the  defendant.  There  are  then  but  the  four  following 
methods  of  rendering  the  decision  of  the  court  unavailable }  and 
these  methods  emanate  from  the  very  spirit  of  English  criminal 
jurisprudence  ^  the  first  is  when  the  indictment  is  not  couched 
in  the  exact  terms  which  the  law  requires  i  the  second  is  when  the 
crime  imputed  to  the  prisoner  is  of  a  description  not  cognisable  ia 
law,  the  third,  when  the  punishment  pronounced  by  the  judge  is 
not  that  which  the  law  prescribes  for  the  crime  •,  and  the  fourth 
and  last  is,  when  it  appears  to  the  court,  after  judgn^ent  is  pro- 
nounced, that  something  illegal  has  occurred  through  negligence  or 
accident;  as,  for  instance,if  it  should  be  found  that  all  the  witnesses, 
instead  of  being  sworn  upon  the  Bible,  had  by  mistake  taken  the 
oath  upon  a  volume  of  Shakspeare,  or  any  other  author.  In  the  * 
first  of  these  instances,  if  the  defendant  find  any  reasonsible  fault 
with  the  form  of  the  indictment,  the  prosecutor  withdraws  it, 
and  has  another  framed,  upon  a  difierent  construction,  which  he 
immediately  lays  before  the  grand  jury. 

In  the  second  case,  when  the  crime  imputed  to  the  prisoner  is 
not  one  provided  against  by  the  law,  he  can  then  either  demur  to 
the  indictment  as  it  is  termed,  or  take  his'  trial,  and  afterwards 
plead  that  the  fact  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him  is  not  in 
itself  specified  as  a  crime  by  law ;  for  instance,  that  it  does  not 
constitute  treason  or  felony.  If  he  taiies  the  former  course  of 
objecting  to  the  indictment,  he  must  begin  by  acknowledging  him- 
self guilty  of  the  fact  imputed  to  him,  and  maintain  that  it  is  not  .a 
crime  in  law^  upon  which  point  the  judge  decides,  and  pronounce! 
judgment  accordingly  i  but^,  unwilling  to  risk  die  con^^uenceft 
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attendant  upon  a  confession  of  his  crime,  he  leaves  his  trial  to  take  its 
ordinary  course,  he  can,  after  the  decision  of  the  jury  as  to  the  fact, 
t|)peal  to  the  judge  for  his  decision  relative  to  it  as  a  point  of  law. 
If  the  judge  finds  it  a  complicated  case,  he  can  refrain  from  pro- 
nouncing upon  it  himself,  and  submit  the  question  to  twelve  of 
his  colleagues.  But  if  the  matter  appears  so  evident  to  him  that 
be  can  decide  upon  it  immediately,  and  that  he  should  give  it 
against  the  accused,  or  if,  in  the  third  case  I  have  n^entioned^ 
unctrtain  as  to  the  precise  punishment,  he  should  happen  to 
sentence  him  to  one  not  laid  down  by  the  law,  then  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  with  one  or  two  of  his  brethren,  would  go  to 
d^  judge,  after  the  court  was  broken  up,  to  remonstrate  with  him 
respecting  his  decision,  and  to  inform  him  that  they  meant  to 
appeal  ngainst  it  in  the  King's  Bench,  the  great  criminal  court  of 
England,  by  means  of  a  writ  of  error.  These  writs  are  granted  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  are  never  refused  \  they  correspond 
ia  some'^measure  to  our  acts  of  appeal,  with  this  difference,  thar 
they  cannot  be  suspended.  The  judge,  by  this  declaration,  is^ 
however,  no  way  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  nis  power.  He  is  still 
authorised,  either  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  until 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench  shall  be  known,  or  to 
khre  it  carried  into  effect  on  his  own  responsibility,  without 
regarding  the  observations  which  may  be  made  to  him  \  but  who 
wbuld  venture,  in  a  country  like  England,  to  take  such  a  charge 
2M  this  upon  himself  ?  It  has,  however,  been  done  by  one  of  the 
twelve  judges,  in  a  capital  affair ;  but  happily  for  the  prisoner,  and 
happily  also  foi^the  judge,  a  reprieve  was  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  before  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  by  a 
relation  of  the  prisoner's,  who  reached  the  spot  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  be  hung.  The  facts  which  the 
accused  had  pleaded  in  his  defence,' ^^nd  which  could  not  be 
proved  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  being  afterwards  found  on  enquiry 
ta  be  true,  the  King's  pardon  was  granted  to  him  in  consequence^ 
and  if  these  same  facts  had  been  substantiated  after  his  death, 
the  judge  would  have  been  liable  to  have  been  denounced  in  parlia« 
ment,  and  to  have  had  his  dismissal  demanded  by  it  of  the 
king,  on  the  plea  of  his  ignorance  or  incapacity.  In  the  last  of  the 
instances  I  have  mentioned,  where  the  criminal  avails  himself  of 
some  alleged  illegality  of  proceedings  in  the  court,  the  Court  of 
SLing's  Bench  examines  first  whedier  the  fact  be  of  ^  nature,  in 
the  particular  instance  set  forth,  to  destroy  the  legality  of  the 
proceedings,  and  if  that  be  proved,  it  is  laid  before  a  jury  which 
It  'always  chosen  from  the  county,  and  the  verdict  is  set  aside,  if 
thfc  objecrion  to  it  be  found  admissible.  The  causes  in  the  Court 
ofKuiifs  Bench  are  pleaded  exactly  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
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cponsel  on  both  8ides»  as  in  our  courts.  After  the  pleading  hifi 
been  heard,  the  judge,  who  has  pronounced  sentence,  reads  bU 
notes  to  his  brethren,  and  states  to  them  the  motives  of  his  d«- 
cision.  The  judges,  afterwards,  consult  together,  and  deliver  the 
result  of  their  opinions  publicly  and  in  a  loud  voice.  If  the 
objection  be  touching  the  verdict,  as  when  the  witnesses  exam«- 
hied  have  either  l>een  improperly  sworn,  or  not  sworn  at  all,  qt 
if  it  be  touching  the  punishment  allotted  by  the  judge,  they  either 
commit  the  prisoner  to  be  tried  at  the  next  assizes,  or  they  dis* 
pense  with  the  punishment  improperly  assigned  by  the  judge^ 
and  substitute  that  which  the  law  specines  in  its  place. 

I  cannot  help  here  remarking  the  difference  of  the  genius  of  the 
£nglish  people  from  that  of  the  French.  In  France  we  almost 
tremble  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  magistrates  and  citizens.  We  ex- 
ercise our  political  rights  in  the  shade,  our  judges  and  juries  carry 
on  their  deliberations  in  secret,  and  our  electors  and  deputies  vote 
only  by  tickets  cautiously  sealed  up.  In  England  it  is  entirely 
different ;  there  civil  courage  yields  in  no  respect  to  military  cott- 
nge.  Every  one  takes  boldly  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
his  ovni  actions,  whether  as  a  private  citizen  or  as  a  public 
oflScer  ;  the  judges  consult  and  give  their  opinions  in  an  elevated 
tone  of  voice  %  the  jurors,  from  the  necessity  they  are  under  of 
being  unanimous  in  their  verdict,  inevitably  make  known  theic 
individual  opinions  on  every  matter  that  comes  before  them  }  the 
electors  give  their  votes  in  public  to  whatever  candidate  they  may 
choose,  and  on  all  important  questions  members  of  parliament  are 
called  over  by  name  before  they  enter  upon  business. 

By  these  means  talents,  opinions,  intentions,  all  become  known 
and  appreciated,  and  every  one  is  made  acquainted  with  what 
he  ought  to  esteem  or  blame,  to  keep  or  to  reject. 

The  Court  of  Kine^s  Bench  is  one  of  the  three  principal  courts 
of  England.  It  consists  of  a  president,  who  is  called  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice^  and  of  three  judges,  as  do  likewise  the  other  courts 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer^  These  judges  united  form 
the  twelve  before  whom  all  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  is  brought,  as  well  as  all  matters  between  gov- 
emmenc  and  its  agents,  or  between  those  agents  themselves. 

AH  these  courts,  in  the  interim  between  the  circuits  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  hold  sessions  galled  terms,  which  I  shall  describe, 
more  circumstantially  in  the  following  chapter. 

It  is  at  these  sessions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that  the 
cases  of  appeal  in  criminal  matters  are  heard. 

Such  are  the  principal  observations  which  I  have  been  enabled, 
tQ  nuke  upon  the  criminal  laws.  With  regard  to  civil  pracricesr 
though  it  did  not  constitute  the  particular  object  of  my  research^s^ 
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I  have  nevertheless  been  led  to  acquire  what  information  I'  could ; 
and  it  has  appeared  to  me  simple  enough  in  general,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tfie  court  of  Chancery,  which  I  own  appears  to  me 
inexplicable.  I  do  not,  howevet,  pretend,  from  my  short  stay  in 
England,  to  be  enabled  to  give  exact  details  respecting  every 
matter  which  the  dvif  proceedings  embrace,  or  upon  every  law 
which  is  applicable  to  their  respective  divisions. 

I  can,  therefore^  only  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  of 
judging  ordinary  cases,  and  this  will  form  the  subject  of  the  en- 
suing chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

All  civil  proceedings  in  England  are  carried  in  their  first  stages 
to  one  of  the  three  principal  courts  of  the  kingdom,  either  to  that 
of  the  King's  Bench,  or  the  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Exchequer. 

The  competence  of  these  three  courts  is  not  limited,  excepting 
in  general  terms,  and  it  is  easy  by  the  adoption  of  fictions  to  ren- 
der each  of  them  capable  of  talcing  cognisance  of  any  particubr 
action.  Neither  are  there  any  specific  advantages  to  be  derived 
«  from  taking  a  cause  into  one  cpurt,  rather  than  another,  like  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  chambers  of  our  Royal 
courts.  The  peculiar  interest  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  in  their 
being  tried  in  some  determinate  place,  or  by  judges  exercising 
a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  administering  different  laws>  such  as 
the  judges  in  our  chambers  of  commerce  ;  but  the  three  courts  I 
speak  of  are  composed  of  judges  invested  with  the  same  powers  ; 
they  follow  the  same  mode  of  procedure,  they  preside  in  the  same 
place,  and  are  guided  by  the  same  laws.  Tne  points,  in  which 
their  attributes  may  differ,  appear  to  be  rather  such  as  affect  the 
classification  and  order  of  the  causes  than  any  thing  else. 

Thus  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  besides  criminal  matters,  takes 
special-  cognisance  likewise  of  all  civil  actions  of  a  personal  nature. 
That  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  all  civil  actions  touching  property. 
That  of  the  Exchequer  of  all  government  matters,  whether  .be- 
tween government  and  Its  agents,  or  between  the  agents  them- 
selves. In  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  I  am  speakiijtg 
of,  the  court  before  which  the  matter  is  to  be  tried,  issues  a  wnt 
o{  XfenirefaciaSi  that  is,  an  order  enjoining  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
^ere  the  occurrence  has  taken  place  to  bring  into  court  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  jurors  to  judge  of  the  affair.  Upon  this  the, 
sheriff'  sends  to  the  court  a  list  of  the  jurors  whom  he  has  sum- 
moned to  attend,  which  list  the  parties  may  examine  and  exercise 
upon  it  their  rights  of  challenge  in  the  way  I  have  ahready  described, 
llie  court  then  give)  notice  that  the  trial  will  take  place  on  such 
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a  day,  if  before  that  time  (nisi  prius)  one  of  the  king's  judgrt 
does  not  come  into  the  county  in  which  the  fact  that  is  to  be  es- 
tablished has  taken  place  j  in  which  case  it  will  be  tried  by  that 
judge.  The  day  thus  appointed  by  the  court  is  always  one  wjiich 
will  occur  some  time  after  the  judges  shall  have  commenced  their 
circuit,  and  consequently  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  no- 
tice being  certain  to  occur,  the  judges  of  the  assizes  by  this  means 
find  themselves  invested  with  full  power  to  try  all  the  civil  mat- 
ters of  each  county,  and  for  this  reason  the  civil  end  of  the  court, 
at  the  assizes,  called  the  court  of  civil pleasy  is  also  called  the  court 
of  nisi  prius.  This  way  of  proceeding  has  been  suggested  by 
the  judges,  in  order  to  spare  the  parties  the  enormous  expensed 
attendant  upon  the  removal  of  witnesses,  and  more  especially  to 
relieve  the  jurors  from  the  cost  and  inconvenience  they  were  for- 
merly put  to,  by  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  remaining  in 
London  during  the  whole  time  which  the  trials  belonging  to  their 
respective  counties  might  last. 

By  means  of  this  ingenious  subterfuge  the  English  courts  pre* 
serve  their  general  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom,  and  yet  each 
xause  is  enabled  to  be  tried  in  the  county  to  which  the  parties  in- 
terested in  it  belong. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  cause  involve  a  considerable  pecuniary  interest, 
or  appear  likely  to  turn  upon  a  nice  point  of  law,  the  court  intd  . 
which  it  is  carried,  has  a  right,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  to 
keep  it  back,  and  try  it  by  itself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury 
chosen  from  the  county  to  which  it  may  belong.  These  trials  are 
called  trials  at  the  Bar,  and  the  court  occasionally  grants  them,, 
when  one  of  the  twelve  judges,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  ' 
or  even  one  of  the  lawyers  is  interested  in  them  ;  but  in  general 
the  trials  are  proceeded  with  as  I  have  described. 

Civil  causes  are  tried  at  the  assizes  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  criminal  ones,  with  the  exception  of  the  grand  jury,  they 
being  immediately  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  petty  jury.  In 
order,  however,  to  spare  the  latter  the  task,  which  is  often  a  very 
difficult  one,  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion,  among  the  opn«^. 
tradictory  statements  of  the  parties,  and  what  is  yet  more  diffi- . 
cult,  of  giving  in  a  verdict  which  should  distinguish  in  the  clearest 
and  most  accurate  manner  between  the  points  ceded  and  points 
denied,  it  has  very  wisely  been  determined  that  whatever  may  be 
the  grounds  of  the  action,  the  demands  o^  the  plaintiff  should 
always  be  resolved  into  a  simple  question  of  damages.  For  in- 
stance, he  cannot  insist  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  a  contract ; 
bat  only  upon. an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  he  may  have 
sustained  by  any  breach  of  agreement.  Thus  a  dealer  cannot  be 
compelled  to  deliver  the  article  itself  that  he  may  hafe  $old  i  he  can 
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,onIj  haT«  an  action  bK>ught  against  him  to  MtrntiSf  the,  b«9*r 
in  uie  value  of  whatever  he  had  engaged  to  supply  him  with.  By 
this  meanfi  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  as  simple  in  civil  a&  in  Cn- 
minal  matters  j  for  in  the  same  manner  as  in  criminal  cases  it  is 
contained  in  a  single  word  guilti/  or  not  guilty ^  so  in  civil  acdonait 
is  expressed  with  the  same  conciseness>  in  the  woxAAfor  theplam^ 
■tiff^or  for  the  defendant.  When  the  verdict  is  for  the  latter^  the 
nlaintifT  not  only  forfeits  his  demand^  but  is  likewise  compelled 
py  the  law  to  pay  the  costs  of  suit.  When>  on  the  contrary^  it 
is  in  favor  of  the  plaintiiFf  the  jury  estimates,  and  fixes  at  the  same 
.time  the  sum  which  they  think  ought  to  be  adjudged  both  for  the  - 
damages  and  costs.  In  this  last  case  it  is  the  defendant  who  pays 
the  costs,  but  it  sometimes  happens,  as  with  us,  that  they  axe 
home  equally  by  both  parties. 

In  this  manner,  whilst  one  of  the  judges  presides  in  the  criminal 
court,  the  other  dispenses  the  same  functions  at  the  civil  end.     . 

The  jurors,  between  sixty,  and  seventy  in  number,  are  chosen, 
.challenged,  allotted  and  sworn,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  cri- 
minal court,  and  in  the  same  manner,  when  they  are  once  assenii- 
hledj  they  sit,  if  there  are  no  challenges  made  on  all  the  causes 
which  may  be  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  morning* 
,  The  ease  with  which  all  this  machinery  is  regulated  is  truly 
.wonderful.  The  civil  jury  must,  like  the  criminal  jury,  be  unani^ 
mous  in  their  verdict,  and  in  the  same  maimer  they  are  skut  up, 
should  they  happen  to  disagree  in  opinion,  until  they  become  of 
one  mmd,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  business  ^f  the  court  pio^ 
peeds,  as  in  instances  before  mentioned^  with  die  assistance  of 
another  jury.  In  matters  of  importance  the  parties  may  agree 
t^g^ther  to  pray  that  the  court  ^wherein  the  cause  was  originally 
entered  will  grant  them  an  order  for  it  to  be  laid  before  a  spe- 
cial jury.  This  request  is  always  acceded  to,  when  ur^ed  by  both 
parties,  and  very  often  at  the  solicitation  of  only  one  of  them.  In 
the  first  case  tlie  expenses  are  defrayed  between  the  parties  \  in 
the  second  by  him  who  demands  the  special  jury,  the  charges 
of  .which  are  a  guinea  to  each  of  the  twelve  jurors,  which  ,is  paid 
to  them  whilst  the  court  is  sitting*  We  will  now  see  how  the 
nomination  of  these  jurors  is  eflFected. 

There  is  in  each  of  the  Courts  of  the  Kang's  Bench,  CommMi 
Pleas  and  Exchequer,  a  sort  of  office,  to  which  the  sheriffs  send 
a  list  every  year  of  all  the  freeholders  of  their  comities,  that  is  to 
say,  of  all  those  persons  who  possess  free  estates,  and  are  in  the 
eo|oyment  of  good  incomes.  These  are  almost  always  V^ron^, 
knights,  or,  at  least,  esquires,  except  in  London,  wher?  thevgeh^* 
ally  are  rich  merchants  and  hankers,  to  whom  also  the  title  of  esqiuige 
is  given.    Both  panies,^either  in  person,  or  through  t^jmefikip  of 
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dm  attondei,  wait  w  iibe  ma$ter  ^He  afiee,  to  aaaUt  him  ta  the 
dioice  wluch  he  hat  to  make  firom  the  book  of  the  freehcddfrt,  of 
fortj-eight  citizenst  oat  of  the  names  of  all  those  inscffted  on  the 
list.  Ererj  one  has  a  right  to  mark  out  the  names  of  any  twdte 
who  may  miTe  already  seryed,  and  the  master  cS  the  office  may  do 
k  as  prosy  for  any  person  that  is  absent:  die  names  of  the  durty* 
sis  remaining  are  then  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  him  to 
make  o«t  a  Gst  of  the  special  jury,  and  this  list  is  agam*  wheft  the 
cottrtof  mriprius  meet,  reduced  to  twehre^  who  form  the  jury  for 
the  hearing  of  the  cause* 

Ify  in  ccmsequence  of  challenges  made  in  court,  or  the  absence  of 
jmrors  who  nuy  hare  been  cited  and  are  yet  not  obliged  to  attend, 
the  special  jurir  diould  be  reduced  in  number  to  fewer  than  twdye, 
it  wmiU  be  filled  up  by  the  other  jurors  of  the  session. 

Such  is  the  customary  mode  of  nominating  special  juries  in  dirif 
matters.  I  ought  to  add  that,  in  criminal  matters  which  are  nd* 
ther  of  a  treasonable  nor  felonious  nature,  but  simply  misdemeap 
nours,  die  prisoner,  and  even  the  prosecutor,  has  a  rigntito  demand 
a  spMid  jury  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  i  and  these  juries, 
wmdi  are  never  refused,  are  formed  as  I  have  already  described. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that  in  dtese  cases  special  jurors 
cannot  be  chaUenged,  except  for  legitimate  causes,  and  never  by 
peremptory  chalknge,  that  power  being  done  away  with  by  the 
obligation  each  party  is  under  of  erasing,  at  the  tmie  of  tlie  list 
being  made  out,  twelve  out  of  the  forty-ei^ht  names  chosen  by  the 
master  rf  He  office*  For  this  reasdh  this  sort  of  jury  is  never 
granted  to  those  who  ace  accused  of  felony  or  treason,  because 
under  such  circumstances  the  prisoner  cannot  be  deprived  of  anj 
part  of  Us  right  o£  challenge,  and  that  right  is  in  dedded  oppost-* 
tioQ  to  die  limited  number  of  special  jurors,  and  die  peculiar  mode 
of  challenge  wludi  is  exercised  respecting  them.  Civil  mattect 
lie  tried  before  a  jury,  whether  special  or  common,  in  the  same 
wav  as  criminal  ones  %  and  they  judge  bj  the  documents  had 
heme  them,  and  bv  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses,  to  which  the 
bgfish  attach  mucn  more  wdght  than  we  do,  on  account  of  dieir 
lligh  veneration  for  the  solemmty  of  an  oath.  The  witnesses,  both 
<ef  die  pbu^ttiff  and  defendant,  are  examined  and  cross-examined  by 
Ae  dUftrent  counsel  for  each  i  often  by  three,  and  always  by  two 
^  them,  after  die  cddest  has  opened  the  cause  m  a  regular  exordj* 
^m$  and  set  forth  the  grounds  of  right  on  which  ne  rests  his 
cfient*s  daim.  The  judge  afterwards  sums  up  the  evidence,  and 
explains  to  the  jury  those  proofs  which  ought  to  have  most  weight 
with  them  as  to  die  foct,  and  instructs  diem  as  to  the  dectsioif  of 
tfiehw^  touching  die  point  of  ridit.  After  this  summary  the 
▼OlHicVI.  PiM.  NQ.XXXI.  E 
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Jury  return  an  tmanimdus  verdict^  whether  it  be  special  or  gmml, 
m  the  way  I  hare  already  described. 

The  jury  are  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact,  with  thia 
relative  difference  between  the  questions ;  that  respecting  the  fact 
they  follow  no  other  guide  than  the  light  of  d&eir  own  reason  ;  but 
respecting  the  law  they  almost  always  put  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  the  judge ;  although,  as  nas  been  shown,  there  is  no 
absolute  necessity  for  their  so  doing.  If,  howerer,  in  any  instance 
they,  deviate  from  the  strict  ^nse  of  the  law,  the  party  who  has 
lost  the  cause  immediately  carries  his  complaint  to  whichever  of  the 
three  courts  has  referred  him  to  the  nisipritts,  and  in  such  a  case- 
he  generally  obtains  a  rule  for  a  nerv  trial.  Grounds  for  a  new 
trial  are  likewise  allowed,  if  it  appear  to  either  of  the  parties  that 
the  judge  has  advised  die  jury  mcorrectly  respecting  a  point  of 
law^  or  that  they  themselves  have  formed  a  wrong  judgment,  as 
to  the  facts  which  have  been  proved  before  them.  They  are 
admitted  also  for  a  variety  of  causes  which  we  allow  in  France  as 
authorising  fresh  judgments  to  be  formed ;  such  as  the  discovery 
•f  any  fraud  that  may  have  been  practised,  or  the  devebpement 
of  additional  facts  ;  to  which  must  be  added  any  combination  amoaff 
the  jurors  ^  or  any  infringement  they  may  make  on  the  rigor  ot 
the  laws  prescribed  to  them,  during  the  exercise  of  dieir  functions  ^ 
as  likewise  the  absence  of  any  principal  witness,  from  inevitable 
causes,  and  excessive  damages  or  costs  awarded  against  the  defen* 
dant.    ^ 

'  If  the  jury,  unwilling  to  take  ^n  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  upon  a  point  of  law,  should  be  guided  by  the  opinioii 
of  the  judge,  in  eiving  in  their  special  verdict^  and  tnat  the  party 
condemned  should  think  that  opinion  not  founded  in  truth,  he  c^ 
appeal  against  it  by  obtaining  a  writ  of  error,  in  the  manner  I  hav^ 
already  described ;  and  the  sentence  would  then  be  subjected  to  the 
examination  of  the  court,  by  which  the  cause  has  been  ^issiened 
over  to  the  nisiprius :  so  that  in  all  cases  there  are  means  of  ap- 
pealing against  a  first  decision,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  respect 
erroheous,  either  by  the  aid  of  new  trials  when  the  jurors  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  decide  in  a  point  of  law,  or  by  fcrits  qf 
err^r,  whenthey  have  allowed  the  judge  to  take  the  decision  of  it 
upon  himself. 

-  When  both  parties  agree  upon  facts,  and  differ  only  on  points  of 
law;  they  can  make  a  special  case,  that  is,  make  out  by  agreement 
an  account  of  the  facts,  and  submit  the  decision  as  to  the  point  Of 
law  to  any  of  the  three  principal  courts  to  which  die  action  may 
belong.  ' 

■    AU  these  special  cases  and  new  trials,  whether  granted  on  de- 
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Aland  or  by  vmts  of  error,  are  tried  during  the  terms,  that  is,  at 
Ae  sessions  held  by  each  of  the  three  principal  courts,  four  tinfies  in 
the  yearj  dtiring  the  interval  between  the  circuits  5  and  which  com- 
mence as  follows  : 

•  The  first  from  the  6th  of  November  to  the  28th  5  the  second 
from  the  23d  of  January  to  the  12th  of  February ;  the  third  fifteen 
days  after  Easter ;  and  the  fourth  six  days  after  Trinity.  The  last 
two  continue  for  about  a  month  each. 

•  Civil  causes  are  tried  in  these  courts  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  our  tribunals  in  France ;  and  during  the  interval  between 
the  circuits  they  give  occupation  to  all  the  lawyers  who  reside  in 
London.  These  three  courts  are  likewise  enabled  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  each  other,  according  to  rules  laid  down,  and  the 
decision  of  either  vipon  the  appeal  itself  can  still  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  is  the  sovereign  court  of  the  whole  king- 
dom; It  is,  however,  very  rare  to  find  lawyers  who  are  obstinate 
enough  to  apply  to  this  last  resource,  which  cannot  be  tried  without 
enormous  expense.  But  should  a  case  really  occur  of  so  compli- 
cated and  doubtful  a  nature,  that  not  any  former  decision  can 
damp  the  hopes  of  the  party  as  to  the  probable  result  of  a  new  one, . 
the  cause  is  then  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  argued  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a  very  small  number  of  peers  (some- 
times not  exceeding  two),  who  attend  in  order  to  assist  at  the  deli- 
berations. The  House  of  Peers  is  legally  complete,  and  competent 
to  the  business  of  debate,  whenever  it  consists  of  even  lonly  one 
peer,  one  bishop,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  -,  but  in  such  a  case  the 
mtlihbers  often  send  for  the  twelve  judges  to  hear  the  matter 
argued,  and  to  give  their  opinions  ;  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  these 
onions  are  not  followed.  On  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  it  no 
dibnbt  appears  somewhat  singular,  to  see  the  House  of  Lords  com- 
posed of  persons  eminent,  it  is  true,  by  their  rank  ;  but  who  are  no 
way  obliged  to  make  the  subject  of  law  any  part  of  their  studies, 
invested  with  the  hnportant  privilege  of  pronouncing  absolutely 
upon  the  most  complicated  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  juris- 
prudence, and  of  setting  aside  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned 
lawyers  in  the  kingdom  :  but  our  surprise  will  cease,  when  We  re- 
collect the  maxim  which  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  England,  and  that  is,  to  enstire  above  all 
things  impartiality  in  the  judge^  and  to  prefer  it  even  to  learning 
iiseffl^  To  this  consideration  the  jurors  owe  their  right  of  deciding 

'  Are  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  (say  the  English  authors)  hi 
general  better  judges  of  points  of  law,  than  the  judges?  Unquestionably 
nots^-yet  Che  lav  has  said  that  the  majority  of  that  house,  though  compa- 
ratively illiterate  with  respect  to  law,  may  reverse  every  judgment  of  the 
judges  that  is  regularly  brgught  before  them  lo  be  revised, -and  this  even  when 
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upM-eTeijr  point  connected  with  the  trial,  whether  it  t4^  ^  tl)e. 
hm  or  the  fact ;  and  to  the  tame  consideration  also  it  iapFing  tha^ 
judges  ate  denied  the  privilege  of  deciding  upon  them^  unless  (hn 
am  mvked  to  do  so  by  the  jury,  when  they  choose  to  redim  on^. 
a  q>edal  veidict*  or  by  the  parties  themselTeSi  if  they  agree  to  inake 
a  special  case  of  the  matter  between  thenu 
.  There  is  no  country  where  judges  are  more  esteemed  or  mtm 
respected  than  in  England  :  they  all  possess  the  highest  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  impartiality.  But  the  English  are  generally  persnad* 
ed  that  the  attention  of  their  goTemment  in  giving  these  important 
places  only  to  persons  who  are  eminenUy  distinguished  for  their 
integrity  and  ability»  solely  arisen  from  the  situation  in  which  these 
jud^  are  placed^  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  function^f 
^^rkSch  confines  them  to  acting  merely  as  guides  to  the  jurors* 
They  believe  that  if  ever  any  restraint  should  be  put  upoiiL  tl|e 
ri|^  of  the  latter>  and  that  in  consequence  of  such  restraint  the 
property,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of  their  countrymen  should  be 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  judges  appointed  by  the  crowxit  k 
would  become,  the  interest  of  ministers  to  choofe  corrupt  men.  who 
woidd  be  ready  to  serve  them,  either  in  their  own  private  animosi* 
ties,  or  in  their  designs  against  public  liberty :  in  short,  in  diat  ci^ 
diey  might  see  men  like  Jefines.  again  presiding  in  die  courts  of 
justice  \  whilst,  in  the  present  state  of  thingi.  it  is  impossible /^t 
mstances  of  the  kind  to  occur* 

This  motive  for  conferring  on  jurors  the  very  essence  of  judi* 
dal  power  is  strengthened  by  anothet  principle^  which  is.  that^  afit 
appears  to  the  l^islature  that  the  nature  of  a  representative  govern^ 
meat  requires  that  the  people  should  be  bound  only  bj  su<£  Uwe 
4IS  thej  would  choose  £cHr  themselves  in  an  assembly  ot  their  repfe-« 
sentaiives^  so  likewise,  they  should  not  be  oompeUed  to  accept  aiiy 
other  interpretation  of  those  laws  than  what  thev  themselves  would 
m^  ;  and  this  they  are  accordingly  aufiered  to  m.  by  means  qf  the 
jurors,  as  is  well  eatpressed  in  that  part  of  the  formula  of  thnr  iuiik 
wham  it  is  taid^^whickcoutUfyyauare,'^ 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  British  legislation,  apd  such  i^  Ae 
'  source  of  the  extensive  privileges  granted  to  die  jurors*  9ii(  we 
•must  not  lose  sight  of  the  means  by  which  th^  courts  are  enabled 
in  theiiaD/r»ai!f  to  come  to  a  clear  decision  on  contested  ppipts  of 
law.  and  thus  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  might  be  continuallf 
arising  from  the  ignorance  frequendy  manifested  by  the  j«lfpns« 
and  the  too  great  reliance  which  die  law  places  on  their  good 


the  judges  are  unanimous  upon  the  subiect  Why  then  has  thceoastitiition 
made  such  men,  even  upon  soohquentiinis,  Superior  to  the  judges^  Because 
the  ooD5tiuitiony  though  it  values  great  learning  much,  values  great  impar* 
tialitgr.  resulting  from  iiNt«|ieiidencey  more.        ^ 
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I  ferflot  to  pbMrve  that  many  ctTil  causes  art  amicaUj  anrangad 
m  the  cMf9e  of  tbe  assiaett^  and  particuhrly  as  th^  dmr  towanlt 
avoodtt^on  %  the  patties  fearing  that  the  trials  may  be  pbstfOMit 
iftlfl  die  nest  session,  that  is  tosaf,forone  year  m  the  font  novib- 
tm  conntiesy  and  six  months  in  the  others.  Causes  are  fikewiie 
oAen  submitted^  by  consent  €t  both  parties,  to  ^  decision  of  a 
lawyer,  whom  they  empower  in  such  cases  to  judge  both  of  the 
farw  and  the  fact.  This  lawyer  then  diooses  a  commodiona  room 
at  an  imt,  where  the  piocfedings  are  conducted  befoie  him  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  before  the  judge  and  jury.  His  ilses  areabout 
ten  gmneas  per  day,  oftener  more  than  less*  I  hare  seen  a  cause 
thus  carried  to  Lancaster^  to  be  decided  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
fOUtog  man  just  in  ^  commencement  of  his  career.  It  waa  ooi^ 
cemmg  a  right  of  fishery.  There  were  about  a  hundred  andMy 
witnesses  to  be  exaaiined  i  it  was  conjectured  that  die  busineis 
would  last   about  ten  days,  for  wiiich  time  he  had  150  guineas; 

Besides  the  tfareeprincipalcourtalhaTedeacribed  there  is  a  foucih. 
Doe  less  important  than  any  of  the  others,  in  which  the  Lord  Chani* 
eelkr  alone  presidesi  assisted  however  by  officers  whose  businesa  k 
ia  to  facilitate  the  examination  €t  the  proceedings  whidi  are  Inoaglit 
before  him.  It  is  called  the  Court  of  Chancery  i  and  to  it  peculi* 
nAj  belong  Ae  afiairs  of  minors  and  bankrupts,  and  questions 
of  mjunction.  But  another  oUect  of  its  authority  is  as  a .  court  of 
Equity  to  inierfere  in  behalf  of  a  debtor  when  turn  diflSerent  actions 
are  brought  at  once  against  him,  without  the  matter  having  been 
particularly  specified  in  the  contmcl  \  as,  for  instance,  if  his  lands 
be  aMyrtgaged,  and  the  cifdiiory  with  power  to  adl  die  jestata, 
slMNdd  also  proceed  by  arresting  his  body.  It  is  likewise  a  part  of 
Aa  business  of  tfaia  courtf  to  furnish  creditors  with  the  meaaa  of 
oaforcing  the  literal>  execution  of  dieir  contracts,  whicht  as  I  have 
alieadf  shown,  caimot  be  obtained  in  tbe  ordinary  courts  of  law. 
1Bm$  a  creditor  may  either  proceed  at  common  laWt  toreeovtr 
daaaages  for  the  non-^ectttion  of  a  contract,  or  iu  Ghancesy  to 
iasce  ike  contraator  to  deliver  in  kind  the  article  joontn^ted  Car. 
But  the  proceedings  of  diis  court,  are  so  tedious,  so  difficuitt  imd 
so  complicated,  tluit  there  are  few  persons  who  volnntarilv  bing 


diifir  actions  into  it.  I  bad  not  time  to  penetrate  inso  half  of  its 
obeeuritice  i  and  I,  therefore,  prefer  remaining  sSent  to  running 
das  iM|  of  making  false  statementa  respecdng  them. 

QlUfIt  are  also  several  other  courtt  respecting  which  I  have  not 
tfHm  abUr  to  obtain  any  posidve  information  \  such  as  die  I'Oflnsins 
lial  courts^  which  tdie  cognisance  of  ciril  mattera  of  «  nused 
natural  as  disputes  arising  nom  tbe  cons^ction  of  wills  or  mat* 
4^  f^tic^S  apddkc  court  of  admimltyi  to  which  are  referred  all 
'  — ^ff (^umige  or  iMi connected  with  occuriencet  on  ship* 
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Jboacd,-  in  ports,  or^on  navigable  mers«  In  general,  hdwev«r,  these 
private:  courts  are  lodced  upon  m  England  with  an  unfavoraUe 
«jre,  as  ioiperfect  remains  of  a  feudal  government,  and  unworthy 
•cxctfpcions  to  the  general  mode  of  trial  by  jury,  which  isl  looked 
tipon  by  the  English  of  all  classes  and  all  opinions  as  the  palla- 
dium of  their  liberties. 

.  «tA11  our  institutions,*'  says  one  of  their  writers,  <'  all  our  wisest 
and  most  useful  lawS)  have  been  successively  attacked  by  ministe- 
rial despotism.  All  the  outworks  of  our  constitution  have  been 
repeatedly  trampled  upon  by  the  exertions  and  artifices  of  the  ene^- 
nsies  of  liberty  ;  they  have  even  penetrated  to  the  very  foot  of  die 
raqtiparts  which  our  ancestors  threw  up  in  defence  of  their  rights  i 
mke  fort  alone  .has  held  out,  and  has  stood  from  age  to  age  unshak- 
en amidst  storms,  and  alike  inaccessible  to  secret  machinations,  as 
to  open  enterprise.  If  England  be  still  a  free  nation,  if  still  she 
rise  above  every  other  state  in  Europe  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
she  '  may  be  assured  that,  she  owes*  her  pre-eminence  solely  to 
diat  real  citadel  of  the  people^  that  impregnable  GibraUar  cf  the 
Bnglish  constitutioHf  the  trial  by  jury,  which  every  Englishman 
ought  to  spend  his  last  breath  in  defending/' 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation,  sentiments  which 
every  child  belonging  to  it  imbibes  with  the  air  that  he  breathes. 
Nor  is  it  merely  those  who  are  bom  in  an  humble  situadon,  and 
consequently,  being  more  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  tyranny,  seek 
to  shelter  themselves  under,  the  protection  of  those  principles ;  it  is 
the  great  also,  peers,  judges,  and  the  most  eminent  public  characters^ 
who  .take  a  pride  in  maintaining  them,  and  handing  them  down 
entire,  to  future  generations.  How  forcibly  does  Blackstone,  vriio 
waa  htmsdf  one  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices  of  England,    express 

.  his.opixuon  respecting  the  trial  by  jury. ««  We  have,  says  he,  «<  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  excellence  of  this  mode  of  judgment  for  the 
decision  of  all  civil  matters ;  but  it  is  more  advantageous  still  for 
t^  decision  of  criminal  affairs,  in  which,  during  times  of  trouble 
and  danger,  there  is  much  more  to  be  feared  from  the  violence  and 

.  partiality,  of  judges  appointed  by  the  crown,  than  in  disputes  which 
have  no  object  in  view  but  the  fixing  limits  between  two  proper- 
ties. :  Our  laws  have  therefore  wisely  placed  this  double  barrier, 
of  being  obliged  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  of  being  judged  by 
jurors,  between- the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown*  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  admirable 
balance  of  our  constitution,  .to  clothe  the  prince  with  the  execu- 
tive power :  this  power,  however,  might  have  become  dangerous  to 
dieconstitiitionitself^if  it  had  been  exercised  without  control  by 
judges  rmntd  pro  iempoTf  by  the  cc^wn,  who  would  tiien  ^ve 
hiid  the  power,  as  in  France  and  Turkey^  to  condemn  td  death, 
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ei^»^tiiipiitCHiiiietit»«verT  man  ^convicted  or  eren  suspected  nof 
miapmioti  of  treason  towards  the  govemment,  conten^bg  thea^i 
selves  with  declaring  that  suck  Mrs  their  will  andplmsure.  The 
founders  of  the  British  laws  have,  on  the  contrary,  wisely  dete»- 
ainedf  that  no  man  shall  ever  be  compelled  to  reply  to  a  capital 
charge  at  the  prosecution  of  the  crown,*  unless  a  true  bill  be  first 
fiMind  by  a  grand  jury  of  at  least  thirteen,  and  that  the  charge  has 
been  afterwards  submitted  to  the  unanij^aous  decision  of  twelve  «f 
his  equals  and  neighbours,  chosen  indiscriminately,  and  whose  in- 
tegrity cannot  be  impeached.  The  liberties  of  England  must  remain 
as  long  as  she  preserves  this  palladium  sacred  and  inviolable ;  and 
knows  how  to  defend  it,  ngt  only  from  the  open  attacks  that  any 
penon  may  have  the  hardihood  to  direct  against  it,  but  also  from 
all  the  secret  machinations  which  m^y  be  practised  for  its  destruc- 
tion/' It  is  in  this  style  fraught  with  vigor  and  conviction,  that 
the  most  illustrious  cnaracters  England  has  ever  produced  express 
themselves  respiecting  those  institutions  whichthey  consider  as  the 
base  of  thnr  public  liberty ;  for  in  this  favored  country,  where  liber- 
tf  forms  the  glory  and  happiness  of  all  classes  alike,  the  great  pride 
tnemselves  less  upon  their  own  •  privileges,  than  on  those  of  the 
people  at  large* 


CHAPTER  V. 


.  Though  it  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  to  describe  the  manners  of 
different  classes  in  the  Englidi  nation,  yet  it  appears  almost  neces- 
sary for  me  to  give  a  few  details  respecting  .the  mode  of  living,  and 
Ae  habits  of  judges  and  barristers  during  the  circuit,  in  order  that 
my  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  exact  idea  to  themselvea 
of  the  way  in  which  justice  is  administered  in  England. 

Here  is  not  in  this  kingdom,  as  in  France,  any  particular  family 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  magistracy ;  no  father  can  bring  up 
his  son  to  the  certainty  of  one  day  making  him  a  judge.  The- 
nine  judges,  who,  with  the  chief  justices  of  each  of  the  three  courts, 
and  tne  lord  chancellor,  and  vice  chancellor,  compose  all  the  Eng- 
fish  magistrates,  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the  barristers.  The 
duef  justices  ire  usually  chosen  from  among  the  most  distinguiA- 
ed  barristers  of  each  of  the  six  circuits,  and  the  judges  from  among 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  criminal  prosecutions,  though  conduct- 
ed by  the  prosecutor,  arc  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  ttat 
slmostali  the  actions  which  we  denomitate  crimes  are  liaUe  so  be  pumsli- 
fldwiiiidcMb. 
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tboie  q{  th^.nexl;  class,  Wlieti  aoe  of  dM  chief  instices  dmw  it  in 
t^fj  rarelj  that  his  place  is  gtren  to  any  of  the  Judges  in  hit 
courts  or  in  either  of  the  others ;  so  great  is  the  fear  .^  tainting 
the  impartiality  of  justice,  which  would  be  compromised,  if  the 
judges  were  supposed  to  be  any  way  dependent  on  the  crown,,  by 
die  hope  of  future  ad^rancement.  It  is  therefore  customary  tip 
elevate  a  firs-trate  barrister,  and  one  who  is  generally  pronounce^ 
fit  for  the  office,  to  the  dignity  of  chief  justice. 

It  is,  howerer,  an  indispensable  condition  with  ministers  that  his 
political  opinions  shoukl  concide  with  their  own.  On  this  head 
they  are  inexorable^  and  neither  talents,  reputation,  nor  any  othes 
consideration  whatsoerer,  can  stand  in  any  avail  to  him  who  may 
be  deficient  upon  so  important  a  point.  They  would  rathsr 
dioose  a  judge^or  one  of  the  chief  justices,  at  the  risk  of  raisii^ 
an  outcry  among  all  the  partisans  of  judicial  independence,  than 
tibey  would  clothe  a  member  of  the  opposition  in  the  robes  pf 
auch  an  office  ;  and  it  is  indeed  very  likely  that  the  latter  would 
refuse  to  accept  it,  so  muph  would  he  be  afraid  of  losing  the  gopd 
opinion  of  his  party,  and  of  being  suspected  of  having  so]a.>hia 
conscience  to  the  ministers.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  recently 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Ellenborougb,  the 
Iiord  Chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  The  public  were 
anxious  for  his  place  to  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
pleaders  of  the  English  bar  i  bur  his  political  opinions  were  too 
well  known  to  the  ministers  for  them  to  offer  it  to  him  i  they 
therefore  gave  It  in  prelference  to  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  in  spite  of  all 
the  opposition  to  established  rules,  which  was  manifested  by  such 
a  promotion. 

^'  The  judges  have  pensions  of  about  4,000  pounds  sterling  each  ^ 
and  they  have,  moreover,  as  I  am  informed,  an  additional  allowance 
oF.between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  towards  their  tra- 
velling expenses.  They  are  treated,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
with  profound  respect  by  the  people,  and  are  held  in  great  estimation 
bjT  the  very  highest  classes  in  society.  They  are  received  with  the 
most  marked  distinction  whenever  they  go  into  the  country^  inso- 
twcjh  that  all  the  principal  persons  make  a  point  of  attending 
them,  by  way  of  compliment  y  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
tfieir  places  are  by  no  means  eagerly  sought  after.  Their  number 
ia  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  business  that  devolves  upon  them  j  and 
ministers  often  find  a  difficulty  in  supplying  tiie  vacancies  which 
occur  in  it.  At  the  time  that  Judge  Abbott  was  promoted  in'the  way 
I  have  mentioned,  they  in  vain  offered  his  place  to  Mr.  Richardson 
and  ,p/ix.  Xiittledale,  who  plead  on  the  northern  circuit,  and  who 
were  peculiarly  fitted^  as  well  by  their  learning  as  integrity,  for 
the  oiqJD^^j  'Ihey  bothj  however,  prefened  keeping  to  dieir  own 
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fOdliDris  andltwti  not  nntfl  after  repeated  aod  molt  pfewng 
imritatioiu  that  Mr.  Richardson  was  prevailbd  upoa  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nbimsters.  ** 

The  profession  of  a  lawyer  is  much  more  honorable  \ii  England 
tilan  in  France.  Besides  producing  considerably  greater  emolu- 
meAt,  an  almost  boundless  field  for  success  is  opened  to  those 
tAio  enter  upon  it,  and  a  thousand  examples  of  success  are  oon- 
tinnaily  beficnrejthem  to  stimulate  them  m  their  efforts  toward! 
exeeHoioe.  There  is  no  mark,  however  high»  at  which  their  am- 
bition may  not  point  with  hopes  of  success.  The  ministry,  thtf 
House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Ccmimons,  the  offices  of  Lord  CSian- 
ceilory  of  Speaker  or  President  in  the  House  of  CommonSf  of 
Obief  Itifltices,  and  of  Judges,  are  the  rewards  which  their  feputa<- 
<bn  at  die  bar  is  almost  sure  of  obtaining ;  and  they  receive,  in  a 
certain  degree,  by  andcipation  that  homage  Which  tne  honors  they 
ate  kxUng  forwatd  to  Live  a  right  to  demand.  In  the  drcuits 
diey  are  ererywhere  received  with  respect,  and  have  almost  at 
miiiy  marks  of  deference  shown  theth  as  the  judges  themselves. 
There  are,  in  every  county,  a  certain  number  of  great  personages 
«iiD  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  die  honors  of  it  during  the  assize- 
dme  to  the  judges  and  barrister^.  They  generally  give  them  % 
grand' dinner,  either  in  the  city,  if  they  have  a  smtable  residence 
there,  as,  for  instance,  die  Bistuyp  of  Durham's  \  or,  which  is  more 
eommon,  at  their  country  seats,  as  at  the  Archbishop  of  T0l1t'i| 
Lord  Lonsdale's,  and  most  odier  of  the  nobility.  All  the  barristen, 
without  exception,  are  invited  to  this  dinner,  and  take  their  placel 
at  table  hi  die  order  in  which  they  have  been  called  to  the  bar  | 
and  diey  aie  received  by  their  host  dressed  out  in  all  his  orders, 
and  with  the  utmost  display  of  magnificence.  The  judged  also 
give  die  barristers  ^  dinner  in  each  o?  the  cities  they  ttop  at  on  thi 
circuit,  and  treat  them  in  general  like  colleagues  and  friends ;  for 
they  know  that  numy  of  them  may  one  day  or  other  become  thdr 
equals  in  rank,  and  even  ^iir  superiors. 

It  is  only  yOung  men  of  wealthy  families  that  can  devote 
themselves  to  the  bar,  on  actounft  of  the  Expenses  which  the^ 
must  unavoidably  incur  in  the  commlBncement  of  their  career. 
There  are,  as  I  have  abeiady  said,  two  circuits  in  die  year, 
and  not  one  of  them  costs  each  bartister  less  than  a  hundred  gui^ 
neaa,  during  die  six  weeks  that  they  continue,  not  onlf  on  account 
of  hia  current  expenses,  and  trareUing  post  from  to^fru  ^o  town 
on  die  circuit,  but  also  for  die  private  lodgings  which  he  «  obhged 
to  have  m  each,  his  dignky  not  allowing  him  to  take  up  his  ibode 
at  an  inn.  In  London,  besides  the  domesdc  cStabBshment  whidi 
barristers  must  have  for  diemselves  and  their  families,  wey  we 
likewise  obliged  to  have  chambers  in  seme  of  dift  bmUipgl  which 
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»pe  called  Imit  of  cotiitt '  and  to  whidi  &e  sttorniesand  cKeotf 
go  to  consult  them.  This  additional  residence^  conrisdng  at  the 
most  of  two  or  three  small  rooms,  costs  them  fiom*  12  to  15  « 
hundred  francs  per  annum.  They  most,  moreover,^  bare  a  sort 
of  clerk,  who  serves  them  also  as  a  servant,  so  that  they  can 
scarcely  keep  up  their  rank  in  society  for  less  dian  frcmi  15  to 
§OfiOO  francs  of  French  money.  In  this  way  they  often  go  on 
for  years,  without  receiving  any  emolument  from  their  profession, 
noting  for  some  fortunate  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
known ;  or,  until  the  retirement  or  death  of  some  one  of  the  mau 
popular  of  their  brethren  shall  prepare  the  way  for  them  to  succeed 
to  the  rich  harvest  of  his  briefs.  Thev  think  themselves  Sortti- 
nate  if,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  mey  are  enabled  to  ndbe 
their  expenses  :  soon  after,  they  perliaps  make  from  a  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  then  two  thousand,  four  thousand',  six 
thousand  ;  nay,  sometimes  twelve  thousand.  Sir  Samuel  Romiily 
made  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  thousand  guineas  a  year. 

The  barristers  are  generally  the  youngest  sons  of  rich  landed 
proprietors,  bishops,  lawyers,  bankers,  and  merchants,  sometimes 
even  of  peers.  Their  intormation  is  not  confined  to  a  mere  kttow* 
le<%e  of  their  profession.  Called  to  the  highest  employnwirts  in 
die  state  they  carefully  study  their  history,  their  constitudDn,':the 
peculi^  rights  that  it  grants  to  every  class  of  citizens,  and  tbe 
polirical  situation  of  dieir  country,  both  internal  and  external* 
They  are,  almost  all,  well  acquainted  with  French,  and  some  with 
Italian.  There  is  scarcdy  one  among  them  who  has  not  travelled 
.in  France,  Switzerland,  Itely,and  Germany,  and  who  has  notsome 
idea  of  die  manners  and  governments  of  tnese  countries.  Imme- 
diately after  the  summer  assizes,  which  finish  about  the  middle 
ef  August,  they  all  set  out,  like  swallows  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  seek  in  our  cliniate  for  a  new  sun,  new  modes,  new 
pleasures ;  and  to  find  also,  in  the  imperfections  still  remaining 
in  our  institutions,  new  motives  to  admire  and  praise  their  own.^ 

They  live  among  themselves  like  brothers,  and  know  no  rivalry 
but  that  of  talent.  They  would  blush  to  gain  an  advantage  ovte 
each  other  hj  any  odier  means )  or  to  make  any  advances  towards 
an  attorney  m  order  to  procure  a  brief  from  him.  They  carry 
their  delicacy  on  this  point  so  far,  that  they  would  look  very  coldly 
on  the  son  of  a  barrister  who  should  attach  himself  to  the  .same 
circuit  with  his  father,  and  radeavour  to  profit  by  the  advantage 

■  These  are  four  in  nnmberi  iinedn^s  Inn,  Gray's  Inn.  the  Jtfiddle 
Temple,  and  the  Inner  Temple. 

-  *  .These  tours  generally  last  between  two  and  three  months,  and  take 
m  the  period  between  tbe  end  of  the  circuits  and  the  beginning  of  the 
terms,  wluch  commence  on  the  0th  of  November. 
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oter  his  bredacn  wUch  lie  might  haye  in  the  esubKdied  r«p»* 
tation  of  hi»  bAex. 

When  they  cone  upon  the  circuit,  they  enter  th«r  name»  and 
reaidences  on  a  general  list,  and  then  wait  proudly  at  home  for 
dients  to  come  to  them.  A  barrister  who  should  be  known  to  visit 
an  attorney,  or  solicit  a  brief  through  him^  even  in  ever  so  indirect 
z  manner,  would  not  only  be  severely  teprimanded  by  his  brethren, 
bot  might  be  even  deprived  of  his  place  at  the  bar,  should  the  cv- 
camstances  of  his  conduct  appear  to  warrant  such  punishment. 
They  form  among  themselves  a  sort  of  particular  court,  whidi 
diey  term  grand  courts,  and  which  are  held  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  nordiem  circuit ;  the  first  at  Tork^  and  the  second  at  Lan- 
caster. The  oldest  member  on  the  circuit  presides,  and  every 
faairister  is  obliged  to  attend  on  pain  of  forfeit.  It  is  in  this  kind 
of  £unilywiAeetings  diat  they  regulate  every  thing  concerning  the 
iDterests  of  their  corps  and  their  connexions  with  each  other; 
that  they  regulate  their  common  expenses,  and  reprimand  those  . 
wko  may  have  departed  from  any  established  usages  or  rules  of 
propriety. 

AU  the  time  they  are  on  the  circuit  ther  dine  at  a  private  table, 
to  which  no  one  is  admitted  excepting  he  be  a  barrister.  I  am,  per» 
haps,  the  otAj  person  whom  they  have  done  the  honor  of  receiving 
into  their  society ;  and  it  is  to  this  particular  favor,  of  whidi  I 
shall  all  my  life  preserve  the  most  grateful  remembrance,  that  I 
owe  almost 'all  the  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  acquire 
respecting  the  legislation  of  their  country. 

Why  may  I  not  be  permitted  here  to  mention  the  kindness, 
the  attentions,  the  marks  of  frienddiip,  whidi  they  lavidied  upon  "^ 
me !  Why  may  I  not  describe  the  courtesy  of  their  manners,  the 
profoondness  of  their  information,  the  amenity  of  their  society, 
and  their  unwearied  desire  to  oblige!  I  cannot  name  them  aU, 
diough  all  were  anxious  to  assist  me  in  my  researches,  and  to 
fuder  my  stay  among  them  as  agreeable  as  it  was  instructive  ;  « 
bsf  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  repeating  the  names  of  Rayner, 
8caiittt>  Williams,  Hardy,  Courtney,  Eden,  Coltman  and  6ray, 
and^  leoiBing  to  mind  the  friendly  observations  in  which  they 
explained  to  me  in  so  luminous  a  manner  the  spirit  of  their  own 
inWtutions,  and  diowed  an  equal  desire  to  be  made  acquainted 
widi  ours. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BBFLECTIOMS  VVO^  TVft  SIPIBIT  Of  THE  ENGLlftA 
COmTI'I'UTlOH. 

Aftbe  having  czphinfd  how*  and  in  what  pcopcMtion»  tbt  (Uffesrut 
classes  cooperate  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  Uipra^  per- 
h9p%  it  waU  not  be  uaeless  to  ahov  how  far,  and  by  what  meai^/it 
ihese  tame  claeaea  cooperate  in  the  general  administration  of  dut 
ftaie;  and  to  enter  into  some  .details  as  to  the  particular  relations 
which  connect  the  commonalty  with  the  great  ^  relations  in  which 
bf  the  happiest  and  vrisest  Qombination>  the  natural  desire  of  the 
IbnsMnr  for  independence^  and  the  pride  and  ambition  wluch  are 
the  unavoidable  attendants  on  the  wealth  of  the  latter^  are  ma4p 
s^^bsenrient  to  each  other.  It  is  needless  to  enquire  whether  thene 
bopds>in  which  the  whole  strength  bf  thcrE^ish  Constitution 
Qoasists»  have  been  the  result  itf  institutions  now  existingt  or  whe* 
tber  they  precieded  these  institutioost  so  that  the  laws  by  which 
ihey  are  established  may  be  considered  as  only  the  explanation  of 
relations  already  subsisting:  it  is  enough  to  show  the  geneial  har<» 
inony  which  rtsuUl  ffrom  theoif  and  how  that  harmony  .ia  main- 
tained. 

The  Sn^h  govemment  is  nothing  jnore  than  a  perpetual  fiut 
fmd  reflua^  a^,  we  may.say»  of  the  difierent  classes  among  the  pep* 
fk^  whoac(  and; react  incessantly  upon  eadi  others  the  lower 
V^^  perpetually  trying  t»  dispossess  the  mote  elevated  qf  the 
piivik^  they  enjofi-  privileges  which  the  latter  in  their  turn  ie^ 
fend  to  the,  utmost  ol  ^etr  power. 

It  is  from  thU  continual  stni^k  that  public  liberty  xesulfs;  as 
waters  are  rendered  lio^id  by  their  agitation.  Oqcasionally^  ipde^, 
impetuous  winds  excite  in  the  restless  mass  ex^ordinary  move^ 
mntaf  but  these  tn^sient  hurricanes  appear  only  designed  to  exhU 
hit  ^  latent  {lower  pf  the  element  which  th?iy  disturb,  and  to 
oflfer  to  the  world  the  imposing  .spectacle  of  the  inmiutable  order 
to  which  it  is  aubiected.  All  their  violence  is  unable  to  hi^ 
cipitate  lis  wav«a  beyond  the  limits  that  have  been  assigned  \tp 
them.  ■  .^ 

Public  tranquiUisj  is  founded,  then,  upon  the  equal  means  of  at- 
tack and  defence  possessed  by  different  parties;  and  it  is  on  thu 
accotnit  that  Parliament  always  evinces  so  much  reluctance  in 
ad^ptji^any.changea  diat  are  proposed  in  ibt  consutution  of.  the 
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Ungdom.  This  body  imdentnidst  at  v^  as  any  odieTf  die  qif* 
ckms  good  whiiik  these  changes  promise^  but  is  festrained  by  die.. 
Sear  diat  diese  amsequenoes  may  deiange  die  reladon  of  powert 
actually  substsdiig^  destroy  the  political  equilibrium  and  tlmiw  the 
whole  system  into  confusion.  The  most  opposite  pretensions  are 
duly  baranced  in  dte  actual  starte  of  things;  and  it  is  in  this  diat 
die  wisdom  and  perfection  o£  government  are  to  be  found.  What- 
ever tends  to  disturb  that  even  state  is  undesirablei  and  may  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  polidcal  machine* 

Every  Engfiidinian  is,  thetefore»  exalted  by  this  rdkcdon— dial 
iTtt  only  by  his  courage  and  devotedness  that  he  can  preserve  his 
r^s,  as  well  as  his  property,  which  is  perpetually  threatened  by 
the  attacks  of  innovators.  He  well  knows  that  die  loss  of  his 
Eberdes  would  soon  be  followed'  by  die  loss  of  his  property,  and 
dot  ^ere  b  no  reason  why  one  should  be  respected  more  than  d»ft 
other.  He  is,  in  consequence,  always  rtedy  to  defend  diem^ 
eidier  with  his  person  or  his  purse,  v  ery  unltke  us  Frenchmeni 
who,  accustomed  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  industry,  or 
the  inheritance  of  our  fadiers,  rely  on  government  for  die  protect 
don  of  them :  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  make  tifis  care  dte 
first  of  thrir  dudes,  and  the  most  important  business  of  thar  lives. 
l%ey  are  bom,  as  it  were,  soldiers  for  this  kind  of  warfare;  and 
dieir  iMdioIe  education  is  directed  widi  a  view  to  rendet  them  capa* 
Mer  of  managing  it  with  success. 

Such  is  the  true  source  of  dieir  so  mlich  boasted  patriotism,  f 
would  not  wish,  however,  to  dispute  what  is  called  theit  pubfic 
spitit,  and  the  disposidon  which  they  manifest  to  sacrifice  all  their 
possessions  to  the  defence,  and  even  to  the  glorir  of  dieir  coundy^ 
mt  thb  sentiment  that  addresses  Itself  so  powertully  to  their  hearts 
on  cridcal  occasions,  b  not  that  to  which  I  oonceive  we  ought>xcl4tr 
atvely  to  attribute  the  ordinary  precision  with  which  they  perfom 
their  civil  dudes.  Thb  precision  flows  from  dieir  iildividual  intet^' 
est)  and  die  opinion  entertained  by  all— Some  that  their  fibertyy 
and  others  that  dieir  rank  and  fortune  and  privileges,  depend  on 
die  uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  rights  which  they  derive  frOm 
die  constitution.  It  b  dns  feeling  which  makes  die  chief  proprie.* 
tors  in  every  county  eaeer  to  get  their  names  emtdled  on  the  fist 
of  grand  juiors,  or  in  die  commbsioa  of  die  peace,  and  to  charge 
diemsehes  with  the  laborious  functions  of  the  magistracy.^  The 
same  sentiment  fenders  those  who  eiijoy  the  elective  fiandiis*  sb 
jealous  of  rights,  in  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  prove,  diey  find  a 
Ai3y  source  of  attention  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  die  first  gen- 
try ui  the  county;  and  inspires  petty  juries  with  so  generous  a  de- 
votion to  their  duties,  m  die  assurance  which  they  have  that  oy 
flMe  means  dieir  fortunes,  Sierties,  and  Hves,  are  securei  against 
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aU4dbe  »89iilC9  of  pov«r  and  tyhumjr.  It  is  riso  from  a  Biinihy 
mofife  that  ths  sonaiof  fanners,  or.  peraons  of  moderate  landed* 
property!  are  dewout  of  re^stering  themseWes-  amongst  die  yeo^ 
numtyf  and  fonn  a  body  of  cavalry,  whose  principal  object  is  to 
ktap  the  peasants  and  mechanics  in  subordination;  and  that  the 
Mos  of  more  wealthy  proprietors  place  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  sheriff,  in  order  to  serve  as  special  constables  whenever 
public  tranquillity  may  have  been  disturbed  by  any  sedition.  Oitce 
clothed  with  this  temporary  office,  they  are  seen  to  precipitate 
themselves,  armed  only  with  a  simple  staff,  the  disdnguishing  sign 
-  of  their  authority,  into  the  midst  of  the  most  tumultuous  assem* 
blages,  endeavouring  to  disperse  them  by  exhortations;  and  if  they 
cannot  prey  ail,  arresting  the  disturbers  at  the  peril  of  their  Kves.' 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  ofier  which  they  make  of  their 
assistance  may  be  illusory,  and  that*  in  the  moment  of  dangei*  it 
maybe  easy  to  withdraw  from  the  obligation  which  they  have 
contncted*  If  at  the  call  of  the  sheriff  they  should  not  instantly 
repair  to  the  scene  of  disorder,  they  would  not  fail  to  be  severely 
punished,  on  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  as  guilty  of  negligence 
inrthe  execution  of  their  functions;  and  they  would  inevitably  be 
condemned  to  make  a  reparation  accordifig  to  their  means  and  t6 
dieir  culpability. 

.  All  these  cares,  embarrassments,  and  dangers,  are  not  felt  by  the 
English  as  oppressive  burdens,  but  are  regarded  as  the  necessary* 
consequences  of  their  liberty,  and  are  converted  into  a  sort  of  oc- 
cupation,, an  object  both  of  interest  and  pleasure.  Their  rights 
aikl  privileges  become  even  more  estimable  in  their  sight  from  tte 
fatigues  attending  them;  as  a  child  is  often  more  endeared  to  its 
mother  by  the  sufferings  which  its  birth  occasioned,  and  by  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  its  tender  age.  Without  the  sort  of  agitation 
Which  results  from  these  different  causes,  they  would  die  in  their 
yast  mansions  of  plenty,  happiness,  and  ennui. 

But  aU  the  sacrifices  which  I  have  described,  are  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  those  made  by  the  principal  county  proprietors, 
whether  to  procure  their  own  election  as  members  ot  Parliament, 
or  the  Section  of  dieir  friends  and  dependents. 

When  I  formerly  heard  in  France  of  the  immense  sums  which 
the  £n^&h  expended  in  order  to  be  returned  to  Parliament,  I 
found  It  di^cult  to  imagine  what  was  the  equivalent  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  their  nomination,  or  what  recompense  it  could 


procure  them.  Wh6re,  indeed,  was  to  be  found  the  compensation 
for  one  or  two  millions  of  livres  ?  This  formed  a  problem  which  I' 
'^ould  not  then  explain;  but  at  that  time  I  was  unacquainted  with 

leir  manners. 

Accustomed  to  pass  their  lives  ^a  their  estates,  the  first  want 
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mdvjf^jthey  ejEptaesce  is  that  of  pdblic  eoandkiaticai-^iiot  of  duit 
maOf^tf  Gons]i|ecad(si  founded  soleljr  on  an  esteem  fei  peltate  n^. 
tueSj  but;  of  ,  that  brilliant  and  envied  .xcnQwn  which  is.  the  ffuitcf 
merit  and.c^f  powfar.  Qonsequentiv  as  the  stxongest  eitidence  of. 
this  public  cpoadeiralion  is  to  be  cnosen.for  a  member  of  ParUsfci* 
men^.  there  is  nothing. .which  an. Englishman  is  not  ready  to  sact i«c 
fice in.order  toattiua  it« 

The  beix^  elected  to  senre  in  Parliament  has,  moreover^  this  pav« 
tic;ular,attraccion— *that  l>esi<ies  itabemg  the  most  certain  mark  of 
the  ,a$:tual  injSuence* which  the  membeK  exercises  in  hss  district^  it 
furnishes  the  means  of  acquiring  a  new  influence,  especially  when 
he^happens  to  be  i^^the  interest  of  the  miiustry.  He  then  bieccaaea 
the  dispenser  of  al!  vacant  employments  in  his  own  county.  There 
ipay  not»  p^haps^  be  one  that  will  not  be  granted  to  his  recom- 
mendation-^ecdesiastical  benefices,  offices  with  and  without  duties 
annexed  to  themi  situations  in  the  excise,  favors  of  every  descrip- 
tion; nothing  is  refused  to  him,  and  the  ministers  reap  the  douUe 
adx^tntage  of  thus  drawing  closer  the  bond  which  attaches  him  to 
their,  ipanse^  and  of  assuring  to  themselves  the  continuance  of  hit 
siwport  in  the  next  Parliament,  because  the  numerous  services 
wmch  he.h^  rendered  in  his  county  have  already- prepared  his  re« 
election.  ,  . 

,Ther^^are  several  great  families  who,  devoted  in  this  mumer  to 
govemment  from  father  to  son»  appear  to  have  contjrapted  a  secret 
engagement  with  it,  by  virtue  of  which  they  hold  themselves 
bound,  to  employ  every  means  in  their  power  to  procure  the  retnin 
to  Parliament  of  a  relation  or  friend,  upon  the  c<mdition  thait  m 
exchange  for  the  sacrifices  they  make,  they  shall  have  almpst  the 
absolute  disposal  of  all  the  offices  in  dieir  county.  Thus,  when 
Lord  Xionsdale,  for  example,  spends  30,000  pounds,  or  40,000 
pO)9nds,.in  order  to  bring  about  the  election  of  his  son,  or  one. of 
his  dependents,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons^  it  is  noc.sa 
much  the  honor  of  a  representation  that  he  purchases  at  so  exoru 
bitant  a  pric^,  as  it  is  the  very  goveniment  itself  of  Westmoreland. 

In  the  cities  and  counties  where  the  side  of  opposition  is  em  y 
braced,  a  return  to  Parliament  is  not  less  eagejly.  sought  after,  in- 
asmuch  as  it  is  a  shining  proof  that  the  succestful. candidate  » 
looked  upon  in  his  district, as  the  chief  of  his  party,  or  asthe.man 
most  competent,  by  his  talents  and  influence,  to  oppose,  or,  perhaps, 
defeat  the  designs  of  administration. 

^ut  as  this  much  envied  reputation  is,  like  all  other  popuhr 
aflFections,  extremely  subject  to  variations  in  the  eyes  of  the  dcctors, 
it  is  only  by  a  continual  course  of  obligations  that  the  candidates 
can  preserve  it  entire ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  love  of  au^rity  and 
supremacy^  which  amongst  all  other  nations  is  the  most*  frequent 
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ftjriaad  w  ineyhauiri  We  source  of^gopd  ^ffictt  and  ywfcriwL 
^Ui  order  te  form  easily  a  4x»iicepiKUi  of  the  whole  esteai  of  tfai 
benefits  which  those  who  aim  at  auflneiOMdeciiens.  engagMo  4m 
tribute  oTer  their  counties,  it  should  be  Mown  thai  the  righr  of 
voting  is  not  confined  in  Engl^^  as  in  Fianpe^  to  a  imaU  aombsr 
of  citizens.    It  belongs  to  every  one  ^o  posaeases  40  ebiUiii»jof 


revenue  (in  freehold,)  (about  4S  liVrea  Ftencb)  f  and  sn  i 
tered  towns  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  a  corporatebody  to  isajof  th* 
elective  franchise  :  so  that  it  may  be  said,  with  the  excqpnon  of 
the  lowest  classes,  whose  influence  over  elections  is>  nevertheksi^ 
often  verv  considerable,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,,that  every  < 
has  a  rignt  to  assist  in  the  appointiiient  of  members  of  Parlia.. 

The  first  care  of  a  candidate,  then,  is  an  endeavour,  to  pleaee 
dus  numerous  mass  of  people ;  and  the  most  certain  meaaa  cttt* 
curing  its  good-will  is  to  treat  it  with  attttitioni  t^teetifv.iho 
esteem  of  which  it  is  worthy,  as  well  for  the  great  number  oiimii* 
viduals  who  compose  it,  as  for  the  useful  occupations  which  tfaojr 
foliow,  and  for  the  portion  ci  public  power  which  is  lodged  ip 
thrir  lumds.  What  member  then  would  dare  to  receive,  I  w«U  mat 
sat  with  hw/mr,  but  even  with  an  air  of  iadiSeiroce,  thc«  dador 
whose  vote  he  had  solicited  some  years  before,  which.he  may  bavae 
occaMon  for  at  a  future  time,  and  who  might  then  lepay  his  uaorii- 
ous  interest  i  How  shall  he  dare  to  refuse  any  assbtance  ftr  tlvi 
man  who  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  his  fi^ower  i  Will  he 
Sttflfer  that  num's  wife  or  child  to  petish  lor  want  of  suocoue  ?  Well 
he  rigorouslv  exact  from  him  the  payment  of  money  whidi  may  he 
due  ?  W31  he  object  to  the  renewal  of  his  secuciey  I 

There  are  in  England  a  great  number  of  eetaseei  belonging  to  die 
firat  noblemen  in  tbe  kingdom,  which  are  let  by  thnn  at  not  mott 
Aan  one  half  of  thar  value,  for  the  ede  purpose  of  obtaining  voens 
at  Parliamentary  elections.  Can  we  believe  that  it  would  be  aaif 
f^  convert  electors' influenced  by  euch  motivee,  and  to  take  awaq^ 
di^ir  votes  from  those  to  whom  they  have  et^^ged  th^m,  in  u 
country,  too,  where  every  vote  is  given  publicly  ?  What  a  variety 
o^^dvaatam  most  be  spread  over  die  country  by  this  very  mode  of 
de«^,  vAich,  pbcmg  in  certain  points  of  view  the  rich  in  a  state 
<f  t^ttporary  dependence  on  the  poor,  opens  to  the  mi^es  of 

•  I  !»▼•  heard  that  in  Wastminster  it  is  merely  necessary  to  pay  what  ia 
eased,. •scot  and  lot,"  inorder  to  be  an  elector.  This  phrase  signifies  parish 
4tte^  of  rales  required  finom  every  individiial  who  has  the  use  of  a  ebtmney 
f}^^  be  can  cook  his4inner :  at  Liverpool  it  is  suflhient  that  the  iadt- 
^!rf'^\;9!^  ^'^^  ^  ^ 'i***'^  ^  ^he  U^  of  fwipera  to  wbe^ 
eh^l  relief  isfmnviiU 
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ettaUUMi  lot  ^€n  eSMH  tbeir  natural  equality,  ^^ftu}^  cbthpeU 
ll»  ekltr  lM«n  efnatttrt  to  cede  aportbn.of  that  toitlmcm  itiheri- 
twee  wfaich  hai  eKclusiVely  4evoked  on  tiiem ! 

It  ta  thufty  aho,  that  the  heads  of  great  manufiBictutes,  or  extetk^ 
dircommflteial  undertakbigs,  ^njoj  atich  high  9onakieratioa  in' 
dM^  reap#ctiveeo«itiei.  Respect  is  paid  to  them  in  reference 
to  it*  immber  of  votea  of  "which  dier  have  die  disposad.  I  say 
•f^dispoaal/'  because  on  this  *  subject  there  is  no  kind  of  delicacy  \ 
and  when  a  man  in  dependence  upon  another  does  tiot  vote  with 
Us  faSiian>  be  is  sure  to  lose  his  place»  or  his  employment.  This 
cwAoeti  iriucii  would  appear  in  France  to  be  excessively  uniusty 
dose  «ot  meet  in  England  with  thfeeiightest  reprehension.  Tjkete 
ym  flSQtt  ^atertatn^  or  at  least  foUow,  the  political  opinions  of  him 
iram  whom  youv  Hvdihoed  is  derived.  Another  effect  of  this  s)  s- 
sm»  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  advantage,  is, 
tlMrkh  pusprieters'oriy  can  be  returned  as  members  of  rariia-* 
nant.  By  the  letter  of  the  hv  an  estate  of  SOOl,  per  annum 
(aboiut  149000  or  lSfiO(t  Uvres,  French^)  is  nnde  the  necessary 
fsMicarioii  of  a  coimty  representative ;  and  half  that  sum  is  re- 
<|«btd  so  make  a  candidate  eligible  for  a  city  or  borough  \  but, 
wteo  due  expenses  of  an  etec^on  are  calculated,  a  far  more  consi-* 
defuble*  sevenue  will  bo  found  hi<fiapensabfe  Tbtts,  wlih  th^ 
aiWfyfinn  of  the  members  for  ^<totten  boroughs»''^''wI\Q  are 
sieo  absolutely  devoted  to  the  proprietor^  who  nbtninate 
Astt)  and  oompcdkd  b  honor  to  vote  under  their  dictatio«|,  all 
the  aaembers  of  die  House  of  Commons  belong  generally 
to  the  richest  famiies  in  England,  and  amongst  them  are 
akirays  to  be  fouad  a  great  number  of  the  sens  of  Peers.  A 
Hsuao  so  cdufosed  may  weU  ^tertafai'some  diversity  of  opi-^ 
«sM>o»  oettain  points  of  the  piiblic  adttmnibthrtion ;  the  Various 
laaties  iftio  which  it  is  divided  are  all  aspiring  to  the  Ministryi 
faA  'Vthemeody  diqiute  die  possession  of  office ;  but  ^henetef 
she  discussion  turns  upon  circumstances  which  woutd  put  the  e^ 

'  Tho  rotten borou^s (bourge  pOMrris)  axp.taiAll  towikaiaUea iaia daea^' 
tliroiigh  the  effects  afwar  or  the  lapse  of  time^  which,  by  pai;ti<u^4r  eUarU^ 
Kad  e»btaiii€<l  the  right  of  sending  a  certain  number  or  members  to  parha*^ 
awuti  The«  tevrus  are  now  reduced  to  three,  two,  and  sometimes  ef  en  to  one* 
house ;  so  that  the  rigbc  of  electioi^y  formerly  belonging  to  the  town,  is  now 
vested  in  two  or  three  proprietors,  or  perhaps  the  only  proprietor  of  yj^^t 
lematoa.    There  are  also  other  kinds  of  rotten  boroughs,  Wnkh  consist  in 
4e  property  that  soma  rich  indiTidoals  have  in  certain  tb'^rTs,'  being  fhe** 
IliMar  a  h4lf,.>«r  eifen  a  krger  portion  of  Che  heuses,  to  e«eR  bf  iHikh  a  ^^ 
U  tba  alesMon  of  memhvrs  of  Farhament  lauttM^bedL    it  hsp^ns  in  tli^s 
W9^  ihu  the  rich  prnpiietor  alone,,  or  nearlv  alqae,  eenmands  tne  n^ajMity 
of  votes.    Thus  Lord  Fiiiwilliam  cudnmanas  the  larger -lluriMi^ofvoterin 
t^e  city  of  Peterborough. 
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Ut^i^moi^vmmkUAkmU^m  daa^,  and,  coMcquMtfy,  MMlstne^ 
«]»o  the  properties,  ranks  and  prhrileges  establitked  by  law,  we  h^ 
hfi4'  them  ^  re^untted,  and  gof^racd  by  the  tame  spirit,  jdiii 
in  r^ecting  every,  irniorationi  and  opposing  tnsnrm^mfitable 
baififirs  lO'the  eibrts  of  disturbers. 

When  we  reflect  that  of  the  668  members  who  cMipose  l9i« 
House  of  -Commons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  are 
807,. or  nearly  one  half  elected  for  rotten  boroughs,  and  whoSe 
nomination  belongs  exclusiYely  to  154  proprietors,  we  may  alm^t 
fancy  the  raunted  liberty  of  the  nation  about  to  drop  into  the  jskws 
of  that  aristocracy  which  seems  to  stand  open*mouthed  ready  to 
devour  it  i  nevertheless,  diere  is  no  country  where  liberty  is  more 
established  $  and  such,  at  the  Mune  time,  is  the  extent  of  its  empire, 
that  any  further  increase  would  expose  the  state  to  inevitable  rate. 
.  Even  these  rotten  boroughs  tfaemsehres,  the  subject  of  so'ifloch 
jealousy  and  of  so  many  declamations,  are,  perhaps,  that  fNM 
of  the  constitution  to  which  the  Ei^Usb  Parliament  owes  its  ^t^ 
cy»l  lustre,  and  liberty  its  most  intrepid  defenders.  .Divided  b€s 
twi)9i;i  families,  someof  whom  are  attached  to  themimstvy,  atM 
GopKi  to  the  opposition^  they  tetumto  Parliament  men  of  the  mote 
opposite  views ;  some  eager  to  maintain  the  power  of  government, 
and.  others  to  prevent  its  extension  beyond  its  just  Hmits^  They 
SFQ,  mofeover,  the  nursery  ai  all  the  great  parlkmentairy  taWnts ; 
becaute  those  who  possess  such  boroughs,  anxious  for  the  inceifest 
of  party*  or  for  their  own  personal  influence,  to  give  weight  td 
their  .political  opiaioas  thicmgfa  men  most  competent  to  suppdft 
them,  usually  select  for  nomination  rising  lawyers,  or  such  men  of 
lectesa  as  are  most  distinguished  for  wit  and  eloquence;  and  it  is 
in  this  manner  that  almost  -all  ihe  men  of  geoiius  who  haVe  suc^^ 
cessively  loured  in  the  English  Parliament--»the  Chathamsithe 
iPttts,  the  Foxes,  tl^  Baritcs,  the  Romillys,  and  so  many  otliers  not 
less  iUustrious,  first  succeeded  in  making  themselves  tnowti  to  the 
nation.  It  was  subsequently,  and  not  till  after  their  talents  htA 
nitade  them  remarkable,  that  they  became  objecu  of  independent 
election,  whether  for  Westminster  or  any  other  city  or  county. 

The  aristocracy  is,  therefore,  we  may  easily  perceive,  the  real 
governing  power.  It  rules  the  provinces,  where  it  occufMes  every 
administrative  employment ;  it  governs  the  whole  kingdom  through 
the  Parliamentary  influence  which  is  almost  exclusively  iq  its  pos-^ 
Sesmn*  The  king  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  nothing  but  a  creature  of 
the  imagination ;  he  is  a  species  of  idol  designed  to  be  placed  over 
the  altar  with  the  view  of  oflfering  to  the  people  an  apparent  object 
of  respect.  The  idol  is  coveted  with  gold  and  jewels  in  order  t^ 
render  him  more  venerable ;  his  worshippers  prostrate  tibemselveB 
before  him  with  tiestimonies  of  the  most  profound  submission ;  but  is 
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itliii  »wnii»y#<lfctfiie<h«yd  wilih  the iSafrnt/tuAcm  t* l(i»onuiitr,- 
aai  wbo  «f«  v^eponaiUe for  the  efiects  whieb  they  produce.  '•  Iti» 
uk  tfieir  hfiuute,  and  not  in  those  of  die  king,  that  the  royal  '|yrefO'« 
gSHhres  sure  k>4ged,rtin<i  they  naturally  become  an  object  of  amoitioa 
to  all  the  members  of  the  general  aristocracy.  They  carry  on  th^ 
contest  with  furious  eagerness;  and  should  at  length  the  prize 
fall  bto  such  vigorous  hands  that  there  is  little  hope  of  recoreiv 
log  ity  the  vanquished  partierre-unite,  in  order  to  guard  against  too 
oonsiderable  an  accession  of  power,  which  might  become  dangerous 
to  their  individual  rights  and  privDeges. 

.  But  this  aristocracy  is  not,  as  in  some  other  countries,  composed 
of  a  nunber,  more  or  less,  of  privileged  families,  whose  whote 
power  constats  in  the  oppressions  which  they  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  fight  of  exercising  upon  the  people.  It  is  the  aristocracy 
o£  iffnlth  and  talepts,  the  most  natural  and  most  revolting  of  all  its 
foiiBs,  ipasmaeh  as  there  is  no  family,  no  citizen,  who  may  not 
hopetoiobtaiaan  admission  into  it,  and  one  day  to  participate  in 
its  advantages.  Such  an  anstociacy  is  itself  but  a  portion'of  die 
general,  masa  of  the  people,  above  which  fortune  has  insensibly  ele* 
va^Cod  it.  Some  unfortunate  events  or  some  foolish  dissipatimift 
ofta^  ^rqplunge  it  wholly  into  that  mass,  and  there  at  least  it 
always  remains  fixed  in  its  younger  branches.  Its  private  inter- 
est wliges  it  continually  to  cherish  the  good-will  of  the  hiflnrior 
classes  of  the  people,  in  order  to  make  for  itself  a  point  of  support! 
against,  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown;  and  to  sustain  the 
peofde  with  all  it»  force  against  every  attack  upon  their  indepen- 
deeoe. 

Thus  the  greatest  noblenten  in  England,  the  Dukes  of  Devon* 
shice  and  Bedford*  the  Hollands,  the  l^nsdowns,  the  Fitzwilliams> 
the  GrenviUes,  the  Greys,  &c.  are  those  who  show  themselves 
the  nxMt  afdeot  defenders  of  pvUic  liberty,  of  the  trial  by  junri  of 
Ae  law  of  habeas  corpus,  of  the  liberty  of  thepress,  of  therignt  of 
petition,  that  of  assembling,  and  all  those  popular  privileges  which 
are  exercised  by  the  nation  with  transports  so  lively  aa  to  inspire 
foreigoers  with  a  belief  that  the  free  iastittttions  of  Athens  and 
Rome  have  been  transported  ta  thebanks  ofthe  Thames,  the  Hum- 
her^  and  the  Mersey. 

How  could  such  a  government,  under  which  every  Englishman, 
from  the  peer  down  to  the  hinnUest  of  its  citi2ens)  finds  security 
for  his  person,  Kberty  to  speak  and  write  on  aH  subjects^  protec- 
tion against  every  species  of  tyranny,  the  right  to  censure  all  the 
aa»<J  administration,  and  a  share^  more  or  less,  in  the  govern- 
aaent  of  the  state  itaelf  i  how^  I  askf  ^could  such  a  government 
ever  be  overturned  i  how,  above  all,  could  it  be  overturned,  widi 
at  House  of  Commons  composed  almost  entiMy  of  dtizeits'  whd 
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fS^tp'M  ftincipal  adfantages ?  But  let  us  now  endeaTOur  to  eon* 
vty  «ooi9  id«a  of  the  manner  in  which  -these  elections  are  con- 
dacteijl }  elections  so  aaimstedy  so  tumukuousi  and  during  which 
a  foreigner  inight  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  people  had 
shjikea  Qff  the  foke  of  all  authority,  wd  menaced  aU  that  was 
Mt  from  itself  with  unavoidable  destruction. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  ELECTIONS. 


Some  of  the  circumstances  attendbg  the  late  elections  m  Enghn'd 
produced  a  considerable  sensation  amongst  us.  Misled  by  eifernal 
appearances,  and  entirely  ignorant  of.  the  most  ordinary  eflecti  of 
genuine  liberty,  some  of  our  journalists  described  England  as  at  that 
foment  on  the  verge  of  dissolution*  According  to  them  Ae 
people  had  broken  down  all  the  bulwarks  of  obedience)  the  life 
of  every  citizen  was  in  danger ;  and  conflagration,  murder,  iAA 
pillage,  were  ready  to  burst  upon  that  devoted  country.  The  stcftie 
cast  a|t  Captain  Maxwell'  w;^  considered  as  the  signal  of  genetal 

<  Captain  .MajLwoU,  one  of  the  most  distinfciiisbbd  jofficors  oi  Ihe  BritUh 
Davy^  ofie^ed  hims^fat  tlte  iast  general  election  as  candidate  for  Westr 
minster.  He  was  supported  by  tl)e  nainisters  and  t^eir  adherents,  i^d  had, 
in  codjtequeoce^  to  contend  with  the  opposition  party,  as  well  ^  with  the 
popiUace,  whicli,  I  know  noi  why,  is,  in  London,  always  attached  to  that 
side  of  the  question;  whilst  in  other  towns^as,  for  instance,  at  UverpooU 
it  Mloyfts  the  iniois^nal  bsone^.  The  Captain  had  thtr^fpre  to  cxpfct  a 
llvelv  resistance  on  ti^e  hustings.  £yery  people  ba^  its  p/e^uliar  mode  of 
testify  hie  discontent.  In  France  this  is  done  by  hciotines  and  hisses;  in 
£ng{an<f  by  hootines  and  rmkI.  Mud  is  even  thrown  ai  Qie  King  himself 
vhfo  ha  goas  to  if asiianwot  to  make  cuHMnimicsiioos  which  «i»  4i«lgn^eaji)le 
to  tjl^^  multitude :  of  Q0ur8p«hei9  wai  a  4^spositk4i  tQ  tbipv  nyud  at  the 
Captain*  but  the  weather  hi^ving  bc^ii  remarkably  dry,  no  supply  of  it  Y^as 
at  hand ;  the  hustings,  however,  beine  constructed  in  a  rnqj-xet-place,  the 
ground  aboot  tbem  was  stiewed  witn  the  refuse  of  vegeublea^  &c.  For 
want  of  mod,  the  people  availed  themselvei  of  this  oiature ;  and  a  stone» 
v^pioh  was  ANMid  in  ilt,  tfoforiuniately  falling  into  the  hsM^^^  of  a  ^xudco^ot 
more  adroit  than  his  fellows*  ne  directed  it  against  .Cap,t|49  Ma^^xll's  ^e* 
This  was  undoubtedly,  a  misfortune  to  him,  and,  at  the  ^me  tipie,  an  o^^c-e 
m  the  man,  which  deserved  punishment;  but  are  we  on  such  an  account  to 
eoadMiin  a  law  that  fUis  the  cotmtiQr  hr  more  than  a  month  vi^h  a  9|fdes 
ef  dalioious  juy,  and  iospiisea  the  hiiV9)h)est  eiti^eo  with  an  i^ea  ff^^  he 
composes  9.  part  of  the  public  authority^  and  ha^  hi$  shi^re  of  iqfl^mqis  in 
the  government }  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  either  that  the  Captain^  iadigoant 
at  such  excesses,  and  disgusted  with  a  constilutioa  that  tolerated  or  gave 
birth  to  thenii  retired  into  the  hustuM  weeping  over  his  couinlcy^  an4 
muurning  to  s^eii  delivered  op.  to  999mm  im  Ucfptioi^esyt?  On  the 
W^Uvy,  he  i^^appcsed  ihe  icdlQ  wf  ds^»  ^s^ja  covered  w^tjti  a  V99<«^e> 
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revolution;  arrf  \xt\Usi  flie  elective  systeiii  ^rhicfc*  liaJ fiirtriShWl 
an  occasion  for  so  dreadful  an  outra^^  >;i^ere  altered,  ot  ^ntiifely 
abolishi^dy  it  #alsf  dfeemed  certain  that  Englatid  wouW  bfeoowit  tHb 
sc^ne  of  ternfel*  calamities.  Ho#  fyt  art  we  yet  ftbih  undet^ 
standing  the  tfte(5hhnisni  6f  that  government !  afid  how  dtflR^ht  U 
speecscle  dd  these  elections  thus  dt^ctied  present  to  the  meditaKoh 
cf  a  stranger  !  They  exfa9>it  a  people  intoxicated  With  jby  at  thfe 
exercise  of  its  libertyi  using  it  tuniultuoaily,  because  it  is  the 
essence  of  all  popular  ac^s  to  be  marked  bt  clamor  and  agitation ; 
but  restored'  to  the  most  profound  calm  at  tne  sight  of  a  cohstable^s 
sliaff  carried  by  any  citizeni  however  sirti]5le  or  obscure ;  a  pebple 
expressing  its  wishes  and  hopes  in  the  full  confidence  of  its 
strcfigfli  and  importance  in  the  statfe ;  fe-asst^hibllng  ^very  day  at 
t^e  time  appointed  b^  l!He  magi^rates,  dispersing  in  (his  saktie 
order  at  the  petiod  or  retir^nent,  ettcouraging  the  candidates  by 
their  choice,  providing  them  with  ffites  arid  publid  triumphs,  ffis- 
playihg  th^  colors  of  their  favorite,  describing  OA  banneiii  thfe 
priiiciples  ^hlcli  they  sujiport,  and  limiting  tlieit  an^br  td  the 
hooting  and  htssihjg  6f  the  adversaries,  whom  th^Jr  beliteve'  to  be 
interested  in  tolerating  abuses.  Such  is  the  general  outlirie  of  those 
electibhs  which  have  been  painted  in  Framed  in  the  darkest  hufes. 

The  people,  it  is  true,  do  not  always  reihain  within  the  precise 
limits  <^  this  moderation)  and  there  are  instances  of  tJieir  exer- 
thitxji  a  culpable  violence  towards' Candidates  whom  they  suppose 
hostile  td  iheir  rights ".  the  latter  are  dortetimes  covered  with  mud, 
even  pelted  with  stones*  and  the  windov^s  of  their  houses  are  ofteii 
bMcen.     But  these  excesseii,  v^hich  appeax"  to  us  so  revoltixlg, 

on  tire  Siim6  Spottirhbm  h«  bad  b^eiv  Sb  grossly  availed,  and  harangued  the 
peqpie  who  had  cnrerwhehntfd  him  whh  outMwH*  He  bmii  hy  obsiwing, 
tttftt  be  w^s  aectistomed  te  muotles  diflfereDt  1mm  that  wbkh  he  had  (he 
day  before  received,  and  seized  the  occasion  of  alluding  to  the  hatlies  in 
irbictrMs  bad  been  chgagcStl.  He  was  listened  Ut  for  sonie  time  with  ap- 
plae^  If  tf  afterwards  adtM  that,  as  an  BtiglisbmaD  he  was  well  pleased 
to  see  th^pebple  repel  thos^  whom  they  suspected  of  solidtiag  their  guf^ 
frages  only  with  the  d^lm  of  hetraying  their  rifhts  aod  liWtiea;  that«  ie 
consequence,  they  had  done  rightly  in  opposing  his  election  whilst  thej 
attributed  fo  hnn  an  ihtention  of  this  kind;  but  their  error  consisted  in 
hav'nlg  too  easaly  yi^Id^d  to  the  unifavorabie  iAi^resstons  which  his  ene- 
tfiies  fa^  given  of  hitf  character.  'Be  teneludnl  by  assuring  libem  thai  he 
had  only  their  happiness  in  view,  and  that  they  wouM  nowhere  find  a  more 
strenuous  assertor  of  their  privileges.  At  this  point  his. success  lenninatod 
ttnd  the  clamor  teconiihericed.  He  was  not,  however,  daunted;  and  he 
declahed  that,-  having  the  honor*  to  be  supported  by  so  great  a  nmhb^r  of 
friends  far  would  perish  onthe-hnsdngs,  rather  than  abandon  bis  eleetkm. 
In  fact  he  remained  th«t%  nntU  af  sott  of  flaadman^  hitoaicated  by  noise  and 

auor,  struck  him  with  such  violenee  on  the  head,  whilst  in  the  act  of  re- 
rh^n|  hoifie,  d^  to  cadtcf  a'P^^^  that  Confined  bim  to  his  bed'for  seveu  or 
eight  &ys. 
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Ci«ate  n&  ahrm  to  the  gOTemment,  and  warcrfy  distuA  ^ycq 
di08e  who  are  the  victims  of  what  is  considered  inherent  in  tfa^ 
national  manners,  because  the  populace,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  thus  testifying  its  discontent,  and  regards 
as  a  privilege  this  ostensible  exhtbttion  of  its  power.  However, 
it  rarely  happens  amidst  all  these  disorders  that  any  serious  ac* 
cident  takes  place,  and  the  utmost  licence  seldom  exceeds  a  few 
broken  windows,  a  few  tarnished  dresses,  and  a  few  blows  or 
slight  contusions  given  and  received. 

Liet  us  now  see  in  what  manner  these  elections  are  conducted.  ; 

Two  or  three  months  before  their  commencement  all  the  can- 
didates put  £hemselves  in  motion  i  and  by  addresses  and  public 
declarations  solicit  the  votes  of  tlie  electors  in  their  favor  j  comT 
jsiittees  composed  of  their  most  zealous  partisans  are  appointed,  in 
order  to  promote  their  interests,  the  places  of  their  meeting  are 
advertised  and  placarded,  and  all  the  electors  disposed  to  vote  for  a 
^candidate,  either  from  similarity  of  political  opinion,  or  from  con- 
fidence in  his  capacity,  are  invited  to  make  known  the  besi 
;neans  for  securing  his  return,  as  wcfU  as  to  contribute  towards 
,die  necessary  expenses  of  the  election. 

These  expenses  consist,  in  the.  first  place,  in  the  hire  of  a  house 
at  which  the  committee  assembles;  secondly,  in  the  chargeic  of 
printing  addresses  to  the  electors,  and  of  articles  inserted  in  th^ 
newspapers,  for  the  purpose  pf  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the 
candidate,  and  the  reasons  for  preferring  him  to  his  competitors  ; 
thirdly,  in  the  sums  which  must  be  given  to  agents  and  persons 
employed  in  what  is  called  canvassing  or  visiting  the  electors,  and 
soliciting  their  suffrages ;  fourthly,  in  the  discharge  of  travelling 
^expenses  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  them ;  fifthly,  in  the 
/cost  of  building  the  hustings,  and  the  allowances  of  officers^  em- 
ployed to  register  the  votes ;  sixthly,  in  the  charge  for  ribands, 
which  it  is  usual  to  distribute  at  the  tune  and  place  of  election  ^ 
for  flags,  banners,  music  and  refreshments  provided  every  day  at 
tcevt^n  taverns  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  price  of  a  dinxier,  which  always 
idlows  the  success,  and  frequently  even  the  defeat,  of  a  candidiite. 
These  expenses,  "^hich  vary  according  to  the  number  of  electors^ 
dieir  circumstances,  and  the  disunce  of  their  residence  from  the 
scene  of  election,  amount  sometimes  to  two  millions  of  French 
livres ;  nor  is  A\s  matter  of  astonishment,  when  we  consider  th^t 
the  purchase  of  ribands  alone  costs  sometimes  50,000  francs,  and 
that  there  are  counties,  that  of  York,  for  example,  in  which  the 
expenses  of  repairing  to,  abiding  at,  and  returning  from,  the  scene 
of  election,  amount  for  a  single  election  to  fifty  louis* 

These  expenses,  it  is  seen,  do  not  redound  to  the  profit  of  the 
elector  i  at  the  utmost  they  only  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  and 
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iSP^k  be  laa  mtained^  he^  tbiarafocey  riotivee  d)einrOpfN)lf,:fi»4 
inthout  humiliation,  Far^  indeed^  from  considering  theitt  ^»  a- 
motive  of  gratitude  towards  the  candidate  who  pays  him,  he  c^ 
surds  the  latter  as  still  indebted  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  has  sacri* 
need  his  timejand  undergone  the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  a  removal  on  his  account.  .    -  . 

The  electors,  however,  are  not  always  quite  so  scrupulous* 
There  are  cities,  for  instance,  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  votes 
are  publicly  bought.  An  entire  vote,  or  plumper,  costs  about 
three  guineas ;  and  a  half  vote,  the  half  of  that  sum.  An  elector 
if  said  to  give  his  entire  vote  when,  having  two  to  bestow,  be- 
cause two  representatives  are  to  be  chosen,  he  gives  only  one,  and 
renounces  his  right  to  dispose  of  the  other*  He  is  said  to  give 
but  half  a  vote  when  he  divides  his  two  votes  between  two  rival 
candidates.  The  candidate  who  procures  an  entire  vote  acquires 
a  real  voice ;  if  he  procures  but  a  half  vote  he  only  annuls  a 
voice  which  might  otherwise  have  been  given  to  his  adversarv* 
It  must  be  .confessed,  however,  that  the  electors  thus  openly  paid 
seldom  vote,  except  £or  candidates  whose  political  opinions '  are 
conformable  to  dieir  own,  and  that  they  consider  the  small  sum 
which  they  receive  rather  as  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  their  time, 
thw  as  the  value  of  their  vote. 

Thus,  then*  at  the  epoch  of  the  eleaion,  the  City  of  I^ondoa 
is  covered  with  placards,  announcing  to  the  electors  of  different 
counties,  who  reside  there,  that,  if  they  are  disposed  to  vote  fov 
such  or  such,  a  candidate,  they  will  be.  furnished,  at  a  certain 
tavern,  with  carriages  to  convey  them  to  the  place  of  election  % 
that  there  they  will  be  lodged,  boarded,  and  indemnified,  at  the 
expens^e  of  their  candidate,  and  conducted  back  to  London  if  they 
dttire  it. 

The  appointed  tavern  is  pointed  out  to  aU  eyes  by  a  large  flagf 
adorned  with  the  colors  of  the  candidate,  and  on  which  his  name 
is  inscribed  with  a  device,  indicating  the  political  cause  in  whidi 
he  is  engaged.  Each  of  the  electors  receives  a  similar  one,  and  a 
laige  cockade  ;  tKeUy  invigorated  with  a  good  repast,  they  set  off 
in  carriages,  light  as  the  wind,  and  of  which  they  fill  both  the  inside 
and  the  outside,'  rending  the  air  with  the  name  of  their  favorite 
candidate,  and  waving  their  flag  as  a  symbol  of  union  in  the  same 
political  principles.  In  this  manner  they  traverse  the.  whole 
country,  ioMoweA  and  crossed  by  other  conveyances,  filled  with 
electors,  distinguished  by  their  own  colors,  and  loudly  promuk' 
gating  contrary  sentiments  \  whilst  these  differences  never  lead  to 

'  Their  stage  coaches  contain  4  places  witbin,  and  from  |S  to  16  without, 
and  upon  the  roof. 
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aqjf:  Qll^  ««e0feft  Aatt  tome  giqas  bufim 
Uvely  spaordkift  t«>  tfar  wit  o£  cbc.rml  facttoot  vhkli  thef  difM: 
^piafljt  «$icl|  mtr. 

..  Thoee  iie^cNtarj  And  exorbitaat  «ipeii8eff  hsf«  the  effeet  of  de- 
leting all  e^ndidates  who  have  not  a  iscMMidcraUe*  psMttoipcioQ  0f 
wccegs }  80  that  thene  am  seldom  more  thaa  two  or  thUe  for 
^ach  partioular  fiace,  aawog  whom  the  votes  of  the  elictora  a^ 
ft»  be  divided. 

These  candidates  do  not  content  themselves  with  cauHng  the 
ipafir^gies  of  eki^tois  to  be  so&eified  in  theic  favor  by  dM-  agentd 
mbom  iimy  employ  $  they  are  at  pains  to  vkit  in  personal)  thtfie 
iirhB  h^ve  agteed  to  veto  for  them,  and  renew  the  visit  if  ikof  dp 
|M>t  find  them*  in  the  first  instance*  I  haveeeea  the  two  ^otis  qf 
om  of  the  rifih^et  Peecs>ia  England,  aspiring  to  the  represent atioa 
of  tbekr  eouoty,  employing,  the.  two  months  which  preceded  the 
electioni  in  traversing  the  entire  province^  in  order  to  ofiier,  in  per« 
HOi^  their  thanks  to  ekctore  who  had  been  previously  eammssed, 
Und  to  assure  themselves  a  second  time  of  their  suppotf* 

It  is  worth  cowdeeing  how  far  a  system  of  repsesentation  like 
this  must  opdvate  to  temper  the  inequalities  of  axistocracf ;  and 
pluitr  aaidea  iit  must  give- to  the  peopk  of  their  owa  importauce. 
A  simple  mecbaaic  finds  a  nobleman  4»lne  to  him  in«  the*  attituife 
of  a  suppUaot^  aod,  ask  him  eagerly  for  bis  support.  Nor  muot. 
it  be  supposed  tliat  the  smallest  assistance  is  to  be  negkoted ;  tbe 
)ast  election  at.fi[uU»to  which  I  harre  just  alluded,  was  deeded  by 
om  vote,  althoitgh  it.  is  a  town  oeiftainin|r  foi«y  thousasul  SOUt^. 
Cka  the  day  £aed  foe  opeouig  tho  dections  the  caadidailes  vepnir 
|o  the  husti^gis,  aometames-  wtthouc  parade,'  and  sometimes-  in 
^SfArndid  candagee  drawn  by  horses  ovoameiited  with  ribj&ids  .of 
fbeir  color.  At  a  short  distaiace  are  seen  their  firiends,  all  decorate 
ed  with  large  oo$kade«»  proceeding  m  irhimph  to  the  pheeof-ekc- 
tion>  preceilied  by  a  numerous'  baml  of  musiciails  playing  pOpulikr 
airs^  iQ  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  peopbj  who  sahite  ihem  with  ac« 
ftlamations* 

The  hustings  are  divided,  into  as  9a»f  compaiimente  as^ere  ac« 
parishes  thaa  possess  the  i%ht  of  voting*  to  eadtof  th^se  cOol*^ 
MTtnieafes  ate  seated  two  public  officers,  of  whom  one  holds  ia  hie 
AfSHid^Mi^  alphabetical  Ijst  of  aU  the.  eleotocs».Md  die  other  a  hvge 
volume,  in  which,  evesv  leaf  containa  difiereni^  csiuMiSy  designed 
^the  inscription,  of  the  Chrktiw  and  surwimesiprofessionspisiid 
flwettiiig  of  every  elector.  .  Othw  columns  headed  wlih  die  naitve 
of  each  ^andid^tOy areim^mlad  asta  regMf«r  ff»  the  votes^gkretl ia 
&vor  of  eachi(3^nd|date  respectively* 

•  Whenjthe  ek^Mpv  presents  hhtH^lf  hisiiame  s$  Irevified  on  the 
gl^nef^lfst  Iry  thfit  ofieof  the  two  officers  charged  with  this  care^ 
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^oi  MM-gM*;  Mft>f«fe,*  be  talan  alt  ofelii  upm^tfii  ti¥n%0t 
Uttm  that  ti^  alt*  adlclf  from  the  ilnpulie  of  liis  ODtisritoee^  Ml 
that  he  is  biaaeed  by  no  pecuniary  or  priyate  conrideratims.  HMl 
irate  is^liita  ki^cribe^  ki  h».pre8eiiee,  in  the  column  cf  that  candi-^ 
tdbte  tH  whoM .  h<»  has  given  it.  If  a  di^te  arise  it  il  sttmnnri^ 
decided  by  the  high  censbddey  who  presides  at  the  huitii^^i  vAOk 
a»  iyp^  totlie  SheriA'  Court  iif  dounties^  and  tb  that  of  llMi 
Mayor  in  cities  which  have  the  privilege  of  being  genremed  by 
liieitown  magiatnites* 

M  the  side  ef  each^pttbiib  offioer  is  an  agent  of  each  of  the  IMk 
didate^  fundahed  with  a  book^>  fat  aB  respects  like  that  of  d^ 
public  oficfen  Like  Mm  too  he  writes  in  behalf  of  his  prindipid» 
ihe  ChristianySUftUBnes^  pitxfessions,  dwellings,  and  totes  of  eaeh 
eteetor  9  and  it  is  thus  ifnposaible  diet  there  should  oedur  the  lent 
Mistake  as  10  the  number  of  suffrages  girefi  to  each  candidate. 

The'lMiistings  are  surrounded  with  an  iaffmense  multitikle  of 
ptufd^  who  ceme  to  give  their  Support  to  the  candidate  whom 
ibey  prefers  taeflcoitage  him  by  thett  {^uditSf  and  to  uphold  hiM 
agaiMf  hi»rhddr  whom  they  overwhelm  with  llieir  hMdtigs>  and 
somethnea  with*  mere  soKd  marks  of  thrir  disapprobationi 

U  is  diffieult  to  imagine  the  degi«e  of  interest  ^hieb  the  ptiO|ite 
lake  i«  Ae  resuis  of  an  eleotisfni  in  which  they  do  not  ditectly  co« 

rmtei  ImtwUok'diey  hope  10  determine  by tl«irinfluon«9tmy 
ekotom 
Zmib  ef '  the  candidates  is  obliged  ta  banmgue  the  people,  eiiiier 
iii'his  own  ]>elemi,  or  that  of  Mb  Meffids.  Heis  bomd  to  conftidl^r 
datm  as  an  assemblage  of  electors,  ^udin-ibacf  character  ke  entmats 
thdireiiflruges*  He  rests  hk  iqypKeuifott  «{N>n  the  pslitieal  oM^ 
duct  he  has  pursued  on  dds  or  that  occasion,  the  Ofnniofie  wMdi 
he  pttifcsstis^'die  tieprnkieft?  he  ei^eysj  w  the  party  to  ^triiidh  he  is 
kafewn*  le«be  attached.  If  any  of  his  competiters  have  tempro^ 
sued  their  popvhriiy  by  Mne  puMio  ndh  if  they  bc^mg  to  ariy 
etepeaute  body  which  is  regafdednHth  an  evil  eye,  erheldany 
{dace  in  the  gift  of  mimsters ;  if  diey  receive  pensions  frMigotenkt 
meuTyOFheve  uoy  nomriMs  oomiexion  wkh  persons 'in  p^iwer,  he 
Inls  mx  toidihim  upon  all  thi^  oircumsteuces,  aM  to  make  tfai^m 
«aiid«cive  to  his  &wn  advantage.  It  is  stiU  betterfer  him  if  his 
livsi  has  been  a  member  of  the  last  Parlkrtneuti  and  faithat  tfutfii^ 
' wtad  formraattTM  eenttury  to  the  ophHousprevaifiitg at  the' itio- 
aaaMr  ef'eltetioii*'  Im  sdch  a  cuse  he  takee  caiteto  mproach'  hiifl'  hi 
thoiuMBt  M«ely  taama  wiA  his  conduct/  he"^aj^ginrates  aD'tkut  is 
edteue-  inutile  measures  jMirsued,  and  ii^  the  consequences  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  them,  he  hnputil  tiiem  to  hie 'adversary  at  if  they  all 
orig^ted  wMl  him,  and  ihvti  hotdic  him  t^ilt  bM  Unworthy  of  public 
cofifidence :  die  caudUatt  thus  aocus^d  is  heard  falhit  tun>i  and 
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in  9rder  to  bring  bt^k  tbe  pc^ular  MBtiiiMnt  to  his  ornnsiimhm 
19  coippeUed  to  sdlude  to  the  occasion  upon  which  the  obnosdoot 
measure  was  proposed,  ai>d  to  justify  it  by  the  necessitv  that  tha 
circumstances  then  created.  If  it  has  been  foHowed  by  any 
abuses  he  throws  the  blame  upon  the  agents  to  whom  the  execH^ 
tidn  of  it  was  entrusted,  and  demands  a  candid  interpretation  .oi 
bis  motives.  «The  people  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  all  this  ddMiU 
iqg,..and,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance,  often  exhibit  an  ad* 
mirable  sagacity  in  appreciating  the  motives  which  are  thii9 
contradictorily  set  forth ;  often,  indeed,  they  are  delighted  with  a 
piece  of .  pleasantry,  or  an  oratorical  flighty  on  the  part  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  hostile ;  but  aft^  paying  this  sort  of  homage  to 
his  talents  they  return  to  the  prejudice  inspired  by  his  politkal 
ppiniona,  and  endeavour  by  every  expression  of  contempt  to  make 
him  renounce  his  pretensions. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  die  electors,  althoiq;h  so 
n^dy  approaching  the  multitude  in  their  external  circumstances, 
arjs  entirely  influenced  by  the  clamor  which  they  hear  atDOod 
t^m.  If  they  sometimes  yield  to  it  it  is  because  the  enthusiasiii? 
and  unanimity  thus  manifested  persuade  them  diat  the  candidate* 
in  whpse  favor  it  is  exerted,  is  really  the  beet  qualified  for  pro^ 
moting  the  public  welfare;  but  when  they  have  ^oed  tkdr  con^ 
fidence  in  a  candidate  rejected  by  the  populace  they  regard  it» 
outcries  as  the  result  of  unreflecting  prejudice,  and-  persist  in  tb» 
choice  which  they  themselves  have  made.  It  was  thus  on  the  first 
day  of  Gieneral  Wilson's  election,  be  was  proclaimed  bv  the  muU 
titude  as  their  favorite;  but  his  rival,  Barclay,  nevertiieless,  oI>»' 
tai^ied  a  majority  of  votes  in  tbe  midst  of  popular  tumult  and  dis» 
qwtentJ 
,  Four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  people  demand 
to  be  made  acquamted  with  the  state  of  the  poll,  or  of  the  number 
of  votes  that  have  been  received ;  and,  when  this  is  favorable  t« 
the  candidate  who  has  excited  their  good-will,  tkey  make  the  air 
r^ound  with  acclamations,  they  wring  the  hands  of  those  elect<«f 
vho  have  thus « exercised  their  votes,  and  encourage  otfaelrstp  imi- 
tate their  example ;  and  on  the  contrary,  they  redouble  their  hisses 
against  the  adverse  candidate,  when  they  see  >  bimy  in  spite  of 
tSdbr  wishes,  supported  by  a  majority. 

During  the  different  dunces  of  success^  which  vaary  with  evacf 
moment,  the  candidates  and  their  friends  redouble  their  e£Forts  upon: 
the  hustings.    Some  thank  the  electors  for  the  eupport  they  give ; 

*  The  poU  arf^envards  hecaoie  more  :fivMMr«hle  to  the  Go^erai,  and  the 
electors  ^vc  bim  «o  gr^t  a  majority  that  Barclay  abawioDsd  tbecootest* 
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oihciy  iwyifgBt  eheir  ancietf  and  oMitinue  tMir  public  appeals  td 
tbcJTjpaitisans.  They  renew  their  own  justification,  and  conduct 
it  under  a  new  form,  which  they  conceive  more  persuasive.-  Dur- 
kl^  the  whcle  time  that  the  scrutiny  remains  open  the  same  cries 
fiC,«a(ultation,  the  same  marks  of  displeasure,  similar  discourses^ 
ttmibr  tnussports,  similar  arctors  are  witnessed ;  and,  when  the 
deobon  b  at  length  terminated,  the  people,  like  a  sovereign  pre^ 
poni^  for  a  long,  journey,  descend  tranquilly  from  their  throne; 
delating  all  their  authority  to  their  representatives,  and  admonish-^ 
ing  them  that  their  oondua  will  be  watched,  and  that  on  their  re-*' 
tiim^  either  their  services  will  be  acknowledged,  or  themselves  pan-* 
ished  for  their  negligence,  or  their  prevarication. 

Every  election  is  determined  by  the  simple  majority  of  suffrages  ;- 
that  is,  if  there  are  two  or  three  members  to  be  dhosen,  the  two 
or  three  candidates  who  procure  the  greatest  number  of  sufirager 
are  declared  duly  elected.    .  ^ 

The  number  of  representatives  is  not,  however,  equally  appor* 
lieoed  thioughout  the  country,  nor  has  any  immediate  reference  to 
the  riches  or  population  of  different  places.  The  right  to  send 
members  to  Parlumeiit  arises,  generally,  ffom  particular  charters  ' 
gianted,  in  ancient  times,  f o  ceitain  towns  and  counties,  or  from  va- 
rious acts  of  Parliament.  There  are  entire  towns  which  have  gra« 
dually  ^grown  to  a  coofliderable  size,  snch  as  Manchester  and  Bir« 
mi0gii2^»  which  have  not  the  right  of  returning  a  single  member  $ 
whiisi  there. are  petty  boroughs,  reduced,  in  some  instances,  to  a 
sin^  house,  which  still  retain  the  privilege  of  sending  two  or  three. 

'Wlien  the  votes  are  almost  equally  divided  between  two  candi* 
dates,  and  that  one  has  succeeded  by  a  very  small  majority,  he 
who  has  failed,  carefully  enquires  whether  tnose  who  have  voted 
&r  his  adversary  had  the  qualifications  required  by  law.  If  he 
OBOoeives  diat  their  votes  maybe  set  aside,  he  applies  to  the  sheriffv  ^ 
if  the-election  be  for  the  county  ^  or  to  the  mayor,  if  for  a  privi-> 
kged  town :  the  question  is  then  publicly  adjudged  by  those  ma-^ 
giatrates,  assisted  by  one  or  more  legal  advisers ;  the  cause  is  open- 
ly pleaded  9  eadk  of  the  candidates  has  one  or  two  advocates  to 
mmntain  his  pretensions,  to  examine  the  witnesses  who  appear  on 
their  aide,. and  cross'-examine  the  others:  the  sheriff*  or  the  mayor 
then  pronounces  judgment,  after  consulting  the  law  authorities^ 
whom  diey  aake  for  their  guidance.  This  decision  is  without  ap- 
peaL 

But  if  the  election  be  impeached  for  some  vice  that  affects  die 
whole— as,  if  electors  have  been  forcibly  prevented  from  coming 
to  die  httsiiiig^  if  any  of  them*  have  been  oomtpMNt  (  if  volea  have 
been  received  at  an  improper  time,  or  after  the  close  of  the  poll  % 
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or  if  a  peer'  has  pubfitly  ineerferdd  ia  tbe  election  $  the  4ucgttoit 
k  Am  traoafemd  to  the  Honse  of  Commonsr  by  whom  it  U  uki^ 
jnartMy  determined. 

Some  time  after  die  election  the  day  of  chairing  zxArei  i  thatia 
to  sajFyi  of  the  triumph  decreed  to  the  representative  of  his  partS^ 
•ana.  The  pface  from  which  he  it  to  aet  out,  and  the  wsiy  through 
which  he  is  t»  pass^  as  well  as  the  order  (X  the  pxocesrioii,  are  eet 
Sottk  in  hamd-bilbi  which  are  widely  circulated.  All  those  who 
tahe  any  interest  in  the  person  or  character  of  the  member^  or  who 
hold  the  same  political  semiments^  aiake  a  point  of  embeUishuig 
^  ceremony  !•  ladies  place  themseWes  at  tb^  winriours,  by.  whicS 
the  candidate  passes,  in  the  most  elegant  dressesi  and  decorated 
with  his  colors;  the  men  accompany  hiny  on  horseback  or  in  their 
carriages^  and  banners  oorered  with  devices  expressive  of  the  Sen- 
timents which  goyem  the  election  precede  his  carriagey  and  are 
saluted  with  the  loudest  applause.  The  representative  himself 
appesnre  liiie  a  triumphamt  Roman  in  an  open  car,  presenting  him* 
self  to  the  gaze  and  acclamations  of  his  Ariends,  and  followed  by 
msmense  crowds  of  people  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  ihe  spec-* 
lacte^'  and  anxious  to  exercise  their  last  act  of  power,  bf  thus  coo- 
firming  the  appointment  of  their  represenutii^e.  The  f£te  is  ter- 
minated by  m  grand  dinner,*  at  which  are  eometimes  a^semblod 
four  or  five  hundred  electors,  whikt  streams  of  porter  ^ow  in 
abundance  among  the  lower  orders,  who  are  not  admitted  to  the 
banquet.  Toasts  are  afterwards  proposed,  as  weU  by  the  repre- 
sentative as  by  the  membet^  of  his  committeei  or  by  their  assis- 
Huits  V  to  the  KdAgf  to  the  Royal  Familyi>  to  the  independence  of 
England,  to  the  constitution,  to  the  revolution  of  16SS,  to  the 
principles  that  placed  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and 
to  the  perpetuity  of  the  sentiments  that  have  animated  thie  electors. 
These  toasu  are  communicated  to  the  multitude  by  those  ^guests 
nearest  to  the  wmdows,  and  are  aMwered  by  ununimouri  shouts 
and  transports.  The  national  airs  of  «  God  save  the  King,**  and 
«<  Rule  Britannia,"  with  many  others,  are  sung  in  full  chDrus ;  and, 
whilst  they  enliven  all  hearts,  inspire  them  with  an  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  those  noUe  institution^  which,  after  having  united  ail 
citizens  in  the  same  duties,  reunite  them  in  the  same  wishes^  th^ 
same  feelings,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  pleasures. 

I  should  here  vrillingly  enter  into  some  details  on  the  opefatiods 

■*TB^rt  are  no  pesmve  (aws  which  prevent  a  p^  fi^olil  ittSsrfi?riMJ  on 
Man  eocewm;  boc  eattDin  is  oppoMid  to  it,  m6  there  u4  oMseter^hich 
th«  HoMPie  ef  C^plOMNis  has  sh  alida  retumt  upso  ibis  ^miiMl* 
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«f  die  gBBtt  ffolkicid  toif  ^kidi  atie  ceeatad  hj  these  dedionsi 
bat  ^shortneis  of  my  9ta]r>  unfortunately)  did  not  pernit  mt  t» 
^qMe  a  precise  knowledge  of  die  diierent  parties  wkieh  divide 
Parliamenti  of  the  teal  object  which  each  of  them  eontenipiatea^ 
oif  tfaev  actual  str^Agtfi,  and  of  the  probkbilitj  of  their  increase  or 
dedine*  nor  of  the  di^ree  of  influence  exerciaed  over  the  tw* 
fiMses  bf  mitlistersj  ai^  that  portion  of  independence  diey  helve 
atill  pte^enred,  notwttbsianding  the  action  of  that  influence. 

Butt  whatefvf  may  be  the  ordinary  disposition  of  die  majority, 
It  is  cmtdn  that  it  beats  no  reeembhnce  to  the  absolute  aenritude  of 
ftir  chambers- under  the  despotism  of  Buonaparte.  Tlie  suppose 
^ven  to  measures  proposed  by  ministers  is  more  freiqoentiy  the  e^ 
Imof  a  reflectinqg  and  sincere  approbation  of  their  system  of  govu 
tmrneoCt  than  cl  a  Mind  ailbmission  to  their  autnority.  This 
system  is  not  adqpted  by  mimsters  in  the  mere  exercise  of  their 
mm  will^  but  ia  genemBy  agreed  upon  among  diose  of  the  ««• 
jorily  who  possess  the  nlost  influence)  and  it  is  only  by  adautting 
thum  to-a  shave  i^i  poweri  th%t  ministers  can  assure  themselves  of 
dieir  support. 

'  AnoAef  mot&re  also  tndjaces  ministers  to  concert  all  the  ^^t 
meiMores  of  dieir  administration  with  die  majority  \  and  this  is, 
the  nndefined  responsHnK^  to  whtdi  they  am.snbjeot,  and  die  eer* 
tain  censure  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  it  they  should  ex» 
pejibfice  any  ctasiderAble  failute  in  an  impilft«it  underuUng, 
wUehliad^aot  pNiionsly  veoeivisd  the  assdit  df  the  prapondeniiag 
miikibeta  in-ttwer  House. 

•  it  w91,  perhaps*  be  useful  to  show  how  hs  this  tesponriUiity  ex* 
tends  ;  but  as  the  measures  which  vm  taken  ia  such  matieraara  exact* 
ly  die  aame  with  respect  to  miaisl^rs,  as  with  any  other  public  officer 
irtio  may  be  repres^ited  by  the  House  of  Gommens  to  the  Uause 
of  iiOids^  and  even  with  peers  themsehea  who  are  gMilty  of  any 
iaapioper  conduct  i  it  may  he  sufieient  to  explain  in  what  manner 
the  House  of  Lords  generally  exxacisee  its  authorityi  when  k  acts 
as  a  court  ef  crimixal  justice. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OH  THfi  HOUSB  OF  PEERS  COHSIDfiRBD  AS  A  COURT  OF  CXIIHMlt 
JUSTICE;  THE  RESPONSlBItiTT  OF  MINISTBl^,  AND  THE  LI- 
6ERTT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

-  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately,  both  the  kind  of  9i?cu8^r 
WB  wWeh  W(y  be  made  against  ^|i  ofibnder,  and  litoewts^  die  time 
when  Parliament  is  e9S^nihI«di  ^  wHep  eoaseq^eatty  dm  H^W^ 
of  Peeia  ism^f  fwfn  *at  m  which  it  is  piorQgue4« 
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A  peer  accused  ofmhxt  vre  dioiAl  csdl  ai  cnnie,  tUt^KA'die 
English  designate  by  the  general  teim  of  felony ,  may  be  f  nsdeed^ 
against  in  the  same  manner  as  any  odier  citizen.  A  'W^ntitft  iri^ 
QVide  outvfor  him  by  one  of  the  justices  of  peace  in  the-  codAiy 
wherein  the  offence  has  been  committed,!]^'  is  examined^  cDtv- 
fronted  with  his  witnesses,  and  sent  to  pfiscnt  till  die  sississes^  -cfxir 
actly  in  the  same  manner  as  anyt>thet'pen(Mi'  under  accasaifdhi 
A  bill  of  indictment  against  him  is  pi^esented  to  the  grand  Jury' a« 
the  assizes  by  the  prosecutar,  and  they  examine  it- exactly  In  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  any  other.  If  a  irue  bSl  be  found  ih^ 
peer  is  obliged  to  stand  a  trial,  and  herein  consists  the  dlffiarentie* 
in  me  proceedings. 

One  of  the  fundamental  maxima  of  the  English  c<wisUl<tidn  h^ 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  be  judged  by  his  peew.  Now  as  w 
noUeman  can  only  find  his  peers  in  &e  House  of  Lotds,  he  has  tf 
right  to  select  his  judges  fmm  it,  and  the  coort  of  assises  to  vAm¥ 
he  makes  his  demand  is  obliged  to  comply  with  it  A  ndilematt- 
may,  nevertheless^  wave  this  privilege^  and  stdmat  lamaelf  to  theieliP 
cision  of  an  ordinary  jury ;  his  suit  is  then  conducted  exactly iiv 
the.  same  manner  as  that  of  any  other  person,  and  he  is  liable  to 
exactly  the  same  punishments.  If,  however,  ke  persist  in  asseffiflg* 
Us  privilecne,  the  form  of  trial  difers,  according  asPatriiamentiaHiy 
be  assembled,  or  not.  ~.    i- 

In  the  first  case  he  will  be  tried  by  the  Home  of  Londs,  a»d  Ms 
cause  will  be  pleaded  befoie  them,  exactlv  in  the  sane  manrteriie 
other  criminal  matters  are  at  the  assizes,  tne  counsel  on  both  siifies 
examining  the  witnesses  in  succession,  and  the  Lofd^ChanceDor- 
afteirwards  summing  up  the  evidence.  " 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  peers  are  at  onoe  Judges  and  jo- 
rors,  and  that  they  give  their  c^inions  in  rocarion,  and  simply,  ky 
majority,  upon  both  the  law  and  the  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
fact  of  guilt,  and  upcm  the- punishment  incurred  by  it..  It  is  «o« 
necessary  to  say.  that  their  ofttnions  are  uttered  aloud,  for  Aeitisr 
invariably  the  case  with  all  proceedings  of  any  importance  in 
England. 

Another  difference  between  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  those  at  the  assizes  is  that  the  party  accused  has  no 
right  of  challenge  allowed  him.  The  Lord  Chsmcellor  contentr* 
himself  with  advising  in  a  sort  of  general  exhortation  those  peein» 
to  withdraw,  who  may  be  conscious  of  any  cause  of  animosity*  ' 
against  the  prisoner,  and  all  those  who  remain  are  looked  upon  as 
his}udges. 

When  the  House  of  Lords  is  thus  rendered  a  criminal  court,  kU 
called  the  Sjng^s.Court  in  Parliament  ossenMed. 

If  Parliament  should  happen  not  to  be  assemUed,^e'kid§,i-oii 
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htimiikmptMmmA  tlot  a  true  bill  h»  b^eii  foutid  hf  a  grt^d 
JBJSf  afjamta  peer»  appoitito  a  grand:  gene»kal  in  ordtr  to  pr^def 
iipk  lb«  court  ^vfaeeein  the  matter  is  to  betritfd.  This  officet  h  ak> 
iMH.aLw)^rft  chosen  from  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  is  not  indfa^ 
f9B99bhf  neeeasary  ^t  such  should  be  the  case.  AH  the  peers; 
Qt^^t  laasc  «U  diose  whom  the  gnoA  seoescbal  chooses,  are  sum- 
iMflcd  to  assise  htm,,  and  they  most  be  at  least  twelve  in  mimbef 
boforo  tbey  can  proceed  in  the  triaL  In  this  manner  the  grand 
tentschal  is  enabled  to  summon  the  twehe  judges,  to  gtte  their 
OfMBSooa  upon  a«y  cpiestions  of  hw  which  may  happen  .to  arise; 
'£k»  accttied^ia  not  allowed  the  right  of  challenge  in  this  case,  any 
more  than  in  the  other ;  the  seneschal,  however,  addresses  the  peenJ 
iath^  MBoaort  of  exhortation  as  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

'Diia'ts&unaJy  thus  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  peers, 
a94/of  the  grand  scntachal,:  is  called  the  court  of  the  Lord  High 
jJMlMwdL  Tms  officer  performs  the  same  functions  in  it  as  the  judged 
di^.-fllf^he^aisEes,  he  Sttmst.upthe  evidence,  and  pronounces  sen- 
tCM^*  The  peets  act  memly  as  jurymen ;  if  they  are  only  twelve 
iiiilHtfiilMr  they  are  obligol  to  be  unanimous  in  their  decision ;  if 
diey  coasift  ol  more,  troy  may  decide  by  majority,  provided  that 
thfhMijariftf  de»tiQt  consist  of  fewer  than  twelve.  In  all  other 
r^qpicol»  thoCEkA  is  conducted  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
assiaes. 

.  fai!Ciies0£misdenttanor  noblemen  are  tried  at  the  quarter  $es- 
mpa  ithftaaiae  as  any.otfaer  persons,  the  privilege  that  they  hzyt 
of  being  tried  by  their  peers  only  being  allowed  to  them  in  cases  of 
fekmf  9  or  thcor  breadies  of  social  order  which  we  call  crimes. ' 

When,  however,  peers  are  impeached  by  the  House  of  Common^/ 
tt.is.  absolutely  indupensable  that  they  should  be  tried  by  the  Kin^s 
Omrt  m  PairliamerUi  that  is  by  an  assembly  of  Ae  House  of  Lords, 
and  not  by  the  cami  of  the  Lord  High  Steward. 

Ail  peers  are  not  the  only  persons  who  are  liable  to  be  impeached 
by  thetCommonSy  and,  who,  inconsequence,  are  tried  by  the  House 
ot  Lords;  all  the  principal  public  officers,  ministers,  generals, 
judges,  and  others,  are  subject  to  have  sun  enquiry  made  into  th^ 
conduct  by  the  House  of  Commons  who  has  a  right  to  draw  up 
articles  of  impeachment  \  that  is  to  say,  an  act  of  accusation  against 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  grounds  of  an  impeachment 
should  be  the  commission  of  some  crime  particularly  specifi«d^by 
common  law,  or  by  any  peculiar  statute;  any  act  whatsoever, 
which  appears  to  the  Commons  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
or  contrary  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  who  has  committed  it, 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  impeachment.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  on  any  account  pronounce  upon  the  responsibility 
of  ministers^  or  other  public  officers  itself;  as  in  diac  case  they 
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urould  be  ^^ceMrily  v^lenaed  f com  its  impsctum  and  eennvm  in 
«U  otber  in^tiiees  ezeepting  tboie  «pedfied.  In  this  nriddbeWM^ 
on  tbe  ooQtrarf ,  the  House  of  ComnMns  keepe  a  wtdifttl  e^  en 
tiie  whofe  sidniiniiiraticHiy  snd  farces  ministers  to  submit  thews 
9f Ivfs  to  its  iulvice»  snd  ta  endeavour  befoiehand  to  seeuse  its  n|N 
piiebetionon  matfers  of  importanee,  in  order  to  avoid  die  posnbHky 
q£  one  daj  seeing  their  oonduct  made  the  subject  c^  an  inv^ 
peaehment. 

When  the  commons  determine  npan  aceosing  a  minister  of  sisea^ 
^gieneraU  a  judge,  or  any  odMr  pnUio  ofioer  of  the  first  emi* 
nence^  for  with  respect  to  those  who  fill  pfaiees  of  less  impoitanoe 
ibey  coQtmt  themselres  with  reqnesting  tl»e  king  to  proceed  agnnat 
them  by  means  of  his  attorney  genemP)  they  send  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Pesfs»  in  which  they  infosm  them  that  they  have  drawa 
VP  cen^  aiticlea  of  impeachaftent,  wl\ich  they  wirii  to  ky  befaiie 
dmr  lordsl^s.  The  peers  return  for  answer  that  they  are  aeady 
to  receive  it.  The  commons  dien  go  in  a  body  to  dw  House  of 
liOtd^t  snd  deliver  die  articles  of  impeachment  to  the  Lord  Cham* 
oeUnr>  through  the  hands  of  dieir  speaker.  The  avtidea  an^  diasi 
fead  and  hud  Vfon  the  table* 

The  commons  then  pray  the  peers  to  appoint  a  phce  and  day 
for  their  ia/pe0cimeni  sobe  pfocaeded  upon;,  and  they,  in  ee«»- 
pliance  with  this  request*  generally  choose  Westminster  Hatt,  ae 
they  sequiie  a  nmcelargeenoi^  not  only  forthemaelveSy  bntHko* 
wise  for  such  of  the  commma  ae  have  a  right  to  appear  on  the  taial 
%s  proseeutonu 

Af t^  this  pvoeeediag  the  commona  lose  no  time  in  f aiming 
f  PQsn  the  whole  of  the  house,  whae  they  term  a  wmmHtt  ^  mois- 
Mifi,  who  are  appointed  to  conduct  the  pvoseeudon  hi  diename 
p?  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  time  appointed  the  lords  and 
commons  meet  at  the  place  which  has  "been  agreed  upon.    The 

'  Tl^e  JUtqimeg  Gpipral  is  eommoiily  ooe  of  the  9^84;  emineet  laM^iers  9k 
the  bar.  He  is  Qomioated  hy  the  kinj;  to  pl^  in  his  oams  in  lUI  inatters 
in  which  he  is  interested,  whether  thev  be  of  a  private  or  a  public  nature. 
H«  does  not  act  as  a  magistntey  and  belongs  to  no  particular  court.  He  ' 
pleads  wheMver  the  king  tiunks  prepsr  to  suniiBoiisaay  of  his  subjects ;  the 
autWs  of  his  oftoe  place  Mm  with  tes^iect  to  the  thfoae  in  nwch  the  same 
situation  that  the  advocates  in  our  principal  courts  find  themselves  in,  wixh 
res|>^t  to  these  courts,  and  all  criminal  matters  are  considered  as  proceeded 
agaim  in  the  king's  name :  the  Attorney  General  mi^ht,  in  strictness  of 
right,  appear  ui  them,  and  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  proving  the 
g4iilt  of  i^e  acsu^;  biit  be  geoeraily  \nve8  thktaak  to  the  piaitte&  who 
may  be  most  excited  bv  interest  or  resentment,  to  the  perforwaiice  of  it,  and 
only  reserves  to  himself  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  Or  misdemeanors  which 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  government ;  such  as  high  or  petty 
treason,  detraction,  libel.  &c.  He  has  an  oAcer  uadcr4iini  who  is  called  the 
Solicitor  Gtn^aL 
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jffHBif  mi8f'¥V9i$  on  susfiWttt  of  ^^jqlMUBt^  of  ^  pi 
«Mnd  w  A«ir^obe»»  tho^ch  they  et^  not  obliged  ip  ife.  flo« 
^pMlf  ar^WMi  i»  made  ^UH}U»wiit«d  wkh  the  uMu  of<  iiQ| 
juni^  i^M^ttt  tea  da|r«  before  lie  U  p«it  upon  hU  trM»  «t  ^iriiiicfa  he 
^dmJp^t'A^  or  wtguiKjf.  la  the  fiwt  case  t|ie  |)eers  him  €«|f 
K^  fi^  vfQu  thf  puoichn^at;  in  |he  second)  the  pio»eG«liQii  k 
carried  on  before  them  by  the  committee  of  mansigeva,  and  nhe 
^wiw^fJ  for  the  priaooer*  eaect^  in  the  aame  manner  as  it.  anoiiU 
Jtar  at  Ae  a#iiaee.  Tbapeexe  are  Judges  oi  the  hwr  and  the  Aotj 
and  iMir  dsosian  goes  bv  aaajori%»  and  is  pmnounccd  aload. 
;  WbaBlhapmoiiarUioafldgiiUiy^if  thecriaie  of  whiehliais 
4|0mrp6t^  be  specified  by  hiWf  he  is  iMMtaiaed  to  tke  punishment 
annf|K«ltoit|butif  it  be  of  a  description  aplpertiailariy  ptoyid*! 
jipipist^  for  jnstanca^if  it  should  nMfly  ha  some  set  af  ignantoe 
<s»^ligenca»bai«jpatfvdiedeitherbyfinaarsoii^sonaM  iniiUeh 
4eMa  t^  aasnum  ^the  oae,  or  dumtian  of  th«  odier,  is  left  to  llie 
discrrtJon  of  the  House  of  Peers^  or  else  he  is  declared  inaapafale 
ililmmmma%'WKj  public  aaBybymaot  i  sometimes  ha  is  eubjccted 
to  all  three,  but  he  cannot  be  sentenced  to  any  punishmeat  urhich 
WuHri^  aahj^t  him  to  lof^  ffl^itrUmi*  In  these  mattera  the 
Imt  haa.mit  tb^  right  of  e^taa4iag  fai^a  to  the  prisfmer.^ 

When  the  criaie  is  of  a  oatusa  pot  la  be  piwrad  by  ortfoaiy 
4iiediads9  0r  ^phantha  p^y  aaiT^Bed^  ia  so  circumstanaad  as  to  be 
pemafltfiy  a»t/af  the  itacb  9i  lanr-fmaaadivg^  as  for  instanasf  if 
he  be  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  foreign  serrioe^  ao  act  is 
fisaad  an  pasttamant  far  die  aapftsa  pnrpose  of  paonounoing  him 
faikyyaad  inflicting  punishmant  on  him»  This  kind  of  law  is 
.9tilod  ggtm  pati  ffUfidf  l^not  bacanse  it  it  mada  after  the  crime  is 
conuDttted.  The  prooeedinga  ara  opndnctad  in  Aa  absmce  of  the 
accuaad  by  a  Amited  auMHttea  af  both  Hpuses,' vho  eoBamiaa  the 
w^aattf  and  afterwards  lay  an  account  of  the  eridence  befmre 
tha  Hpiiaea  to  which  they  respeetl?ely  belong.  The  act  of  condem- 
i^^n  i^  aall^d  a  bill  qfafMn^f  Qt  a  UU  <tf paint  and  penalties. 

Tlk^e  U(i9  bowevert  no  e^saaipl^  of  paoceedings  of  thia  kind  in 
oiQdfm  daya;  all  writcffa  on  jurispmdanca  agita  ia  ptoteadng 
agninft  them*  They  were  formerly  used  in  times  of  tumult,  to 
aatiify  party  vengeance ;  but  they  are  so  repulsiTe  to  the  present 
atatp  af  paUic  feeling»  that  no  attempt  haa  ever  bean«aade  to  revive 


We  must  fi^i  howevetr,  iiaaginai  that  the  kmg'a  ministera  are 
axfOficdf  i«fithout  means  pf  help,  to.  the  ciq^rieea  qf  the  House  of 
CoaMMua  or  the  Houae  of  Lorda.    fibcmld  a  mipister^  who  ia  in 

■  Opinions  op  this  point,  bgweyeri  appear  somewhat  to  diflfer. 
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pbHtmbm,  of  the  king^  confidence,  be  ittipeactied,  airitte  testis 
litjr  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  him  appear  likely  to  have  an 
unjusc  influence  oter  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers,  the  king 
faastecdnrse  to  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  by  which  means  he  is 
considered  as  making  an  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  fm* 
jmtukmmi  is  then  suspended  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  parKa- 
aenty  who  may  either  proceed  with  it,  or  lay  it  aside  altogether. 
In  the  latter  case  the  minister  is  considered  as  acquitted  in  tlte 
eyes  of  the  new  parliament  of  whatever  ciimes  or  ofiences  the  bht 
ope  had  in  its  warmth  too  easily  imputed  to  him ;  but  in  tfie. 
foimerhis  triad  is  conducted  in  the  way  that  I  lurre  ahready  de-^ 
scribed»  and  the  king  is  then  formally  advised,  that  the  conduct  of 
ln»  miDoister  has  been  reprehensible,  or  at  least  ki  opposition  to  At 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  d&at  the  measure  which  he  had  oc- 
oarioned'the  government  to  pursue  being  contrary  to  public  opi« 
niotty  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  an  alteration  snould  be  msKte 
in  diem. 

It  is  on  striking  questions  of  this  kind  that  England  disjdays  iSL 
the  strength,  or,  I  may  say,  all  the  copious  powers  ahd  oontri- 
yances,  of  her  political  machinery.  Meetings  are  held  en  all  sides ; 
the  corporations,  the  gmnd  juries,  the  magistrates,  the  fre^olders» 
alt  discuss  the  charges  against  the  ministers ;  and  in  their  addresses 
they  encomrage  the  Hoifse  of  Commons  to  proceed  against  life 
omnder,  or  suggest  thefar  opinions  of  the  innocence  and  merit  of 
the  accused. 

This  f adhty,  widi  which  all  classes  fiuly  convey  to  government 
through  •  legal  >  modes,  and  without  riots,  disturbances  or  insur- 
luotions,  ti^ir  senthnents  upon  public  »ffiiirS)  is  the  highest  peN 
Cscflfaa  of  the  Britirii  Constitution. 

This  oonscittttiDn  could  never  have  been  imagined  by  one  mind, 
or  elected  by  one  eflbrt.  It  is  not  written  in  any  rin^  treatise^ 
the  fruit  of  the  study  and  meditations  of  some  great  thoretieil 
kgisfator.— No ;  it  is  the  eflect  of  time,  es:perience  and  patience^ 
and.  «f  the  adinirable  address  with  wludi  the  nation  has  pro- 
fitedi»ythe  seeds  of  liberty  wUch  it  found  in  its  old  Saxon  im^ 
etimtions.  While  the  other  nations  of  Europe  permitted  dietfe 
eaeds  to  be  wasted  or  stifled  in  their  growth,  by  neglect  or  tyranny, 
theEaglish,  on  the  contrary,  cultivu^  them  with  pious  cave,  and 
they  are*  this  day'' enjoying  the  harvest  of  peace  and  lH>erty« 
aniiiKr  ^national  assembly,  ftom  patrfotiim,  or  from  a  fegard  to  its 
own  authority,  haa  added,  fmn  age  to  age,  new  bulwaks  ttk 
public  freedom,  and  has  not  neglected  any  pn^ier  opportunity  of 
conficming  the  r^htsof  the  people  at  hxge  |«^rights  vihich  betonr 
CO  every  member  of  the  assembly  as  a  portion  of  die  people,  aim 
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oil.iidkich  etwypubfic  cl^^     nual-lmild  his  Mpiitailiio»  and 
hUpowen   •        . 

The  first  care  of  their  parliaments  was  to-seonretheindindiial 
finoBi  the  imiust  power  of  the  crewn  and  the  aristocncy  ;«*«thi8> 
isaccomplished  by  the  trial  bjfjury,  the  habeas  corfms  act,  and  Ae. 
jraiem  ^ihe^fress.  The  next  object  was  to  insure  the  natimivat 
h^ge  a  due  siiperimefideace  and  control  over  its  govemment  %  that 
awase  of  the  uopossibilaty  of  assembling  the  pec^le  in  a  mass  for 
any  delibecatiire  purpose^  and  conTinced  of  the  danger  of  as^ 
seabling  hum  bodies  of  men  for  -sudi  purposesy  were  it  ertoi 
piacticaUet  they  wisely  divided  the  great  body  of  the  people  into 
a.niunfaer  of  smaller  hocttes  and  distiiict  classes^  which  baiea 
rif^t^  each  within  kself,  to  assemble  for  the  purposes  of  discnssittg 
tl^-condiict  of  the  government^  and  the  acts  of  its  agents ;  thtts 
die  freeholders  of  each  county  assembled  for  any  puUk  electkMi# 
ao<9£a  coroner,  for  instuice,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  when  called 
together  bj  their  mayors  or  aldermen,  the  grand  juries  or  .mq^ie* 
testes  at  tae  assises  and  sesttonsj  all^ave  a  power  of  addressing 
their  petitions  or  remonstrances  to  the  throne  or  to.  parltaniencv 
smd  itis.a  power  which  they  exert  very  fnequently,  and  widi  im? 
bounded  fseedoim  . 

To  this  number  (already  so  great)  of  citizens  6y  knoeniUlei 
to  deliberate,  mey  be  added  the  whde  maas  of  the  peopk,  which^ 
durii^  .the  deenoosy  thov^g^  they'  may  have-  no  right  to  vote^ 
surround  the  hustings  and  proclaim  pretty  audibly  their  wishes 
and  paifdahties  z^aad  it  must  be.adknewledged  that  it  is  not  vrithout 
goodreasony  dufe  the  English  nation  is  said  to  have  a  share  in 
itf.owo  government  i  and  aecordingjly  there  is  nodiing  whifih.such 
a  government  in  unison  with  public  opinion  ^cannot  accomplashk 
ynen  an  important  measuie  is  submitted  to  parliament,  the  kii^ 
and  Ae  two  houses  may  be  clearly  informed  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject  and  may  fttmt  or  recede  accordingly  ; 
and  by  thie  escdlent  system  the  authority  of  the  people f  whioht 
if  united  in  one  mass,  would  form  a  tonnsnt^  whose  accumulated 
waters  •  vif^  on  the  first  opposition  overthrow  the  goveiuotent 
3«id  devastate  the  country,  becomes,  by  this  subdivisioa  into 
dasset). many  streams  and  channels  dF  injgation  which  adom:  and 
imilise  the.happy  land  through  which  t^  roll  Aeir  peaccaUe 


Tlttstidmimbleexpvessioii  of  the  puUic  opinioii,  so>powerfri^ 
sawplant,isjirinajpii%maintamed,  siqipor^  and  put  into  9^ 
Mily  by^themanner  in^which  justice  is  admintalcred,  and  by  dm 
ufliescrahied  liberty  of  the  press*  With  :  the  exception  ol  the 
twelve,  judges  of  England,  all  the  civil  md  crhmnal  justtle,  of  the 
kingdom  H  administered  gratuitously,  by  the  interventiim  of  the 
citizens  thesiselves,  an4  at  their  own  expense. 
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Tbejiutiqesof  the  peace  and  ibe duaib  ftftmm  thek dSucm 
without  any  remuneratioii,  and  it  is  extremely  rave  to  find  ihem 
accused  of  the  least  negligeace. 

AU  these  and  similar  circuBistances  keep  up  a  s^atacf  V^ 
lion  and  balance  in  die  opinions  df  afi  classes  of  people.  Inef 
bring  together  die  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  eocie^,  and  maia- 
tain  g  combined  spirit  of  equality  of  rights  and  'mptoal  indepen- 
dence of  periBonS)  which  npnders  palatab^  the  inequality  of  wniih 
and  xank^  and  inspires  in  the  EngUsh  an  ardent  love  tog  that  li- 
berty whkh  they  so  well  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  for  whisli 
they  ai«  so  ready  to  make  die  most  generous  saeri$ces. 

The  parliament  itself,  though  far  fsom  ofiering  a  perfect  system 
jqf  representation,  and  though  it  may  seem  someirtiat  to  ifiolyie 
towards  the  side  of  aristocracy,  is  yet  unavoidably  influensed  by 
tfie  ptessuce  of  public  opinioa,  with  which  it  can  do  every  diingt 
and  without  which  it  can  do  nothing*  For  however  pof  Kamsnt 
mayinform  and  guide  public  opinion  by  its  superior  inforfnation,  yi4 
more  intimate  acquaintance  widi  die  real  ioMeste  of  the  state,  k 
pever  fails  to  yidd  to  the  wishes  of  die  people  when  the^  ase 
loudly  and  resolutely  expressed :  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  in^ 
fluence,  po  quiet  yet  so  strong,  which  the  nation  has  over  both 
houses,  that  the  actual  government  of  ]^ngland  rests  solely  and  en- 
tirely with  the  people,  and  that  all  fears'  of  its  being  ever  orar«* 
turned  by  any  convulsion,^  however  violent,  are  idle  and  unfonndacl* 
Thus  may  the  liberty  of  the  press  be  s»fely  trusted,  even  though 
it  should  degenerate  sometimes  into  unlicenced  wanderings,  so  mU 
is  government  assured  that  the  roughest  wave  of  contention  whiqii 
can  be  raised  by  it,  will  break  harmlessly  against  the  ro^  of  those 
instittttions  upon  which    the  pu)>lic  tranquillity  is  immoveably 


Nqithing  can  convey  any  d«^riptiosi  of  the  latitude  which  is 
tdeiated  in  the  press,  except  ife  compare  it  to  the  pnbouadpd 
freedom  allpw^d  at  the  elections,  which  I  have  endeavc^^ed  to  de« 
sortie.  It  is  these  effervescences,  so  little  prejudicial,  even  if  they  be 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  £ng|i^h  constitution,  of  which  they 
appear  almost  component  parts,  that  so  much  deceive  faeeignere 
widi  respect  to  the  state  of  ]^ghnd.  If  we  read  certain  pan* 
pUetfi  qr  hear  a  few  tumultuous  scenes  described,  wt  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  all  the  great  people  in  England  are  in  a  state  of  ticp»» 
dation,  apd  fancy  themselves  on  the  point  of  becoming  vicdma 
to  popular  f|Lry.  We  caqnot  more  egregiously  mistake  £e  miatteB. 
Iheylook  with  cahn  disdain  upo^ii  dM  seditious  crowd,  smd  ao 
secure  do  di^  feel  in  the  impotence  of  the  makontenfts,  that  they 
are  less  AcUik^  to  be  imtated  with  thtm  than  to  laii^»nt  over  the 
misery  which  hurries  them  mto  siidi  depteable  excises.  ,The 
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law  of  England  has  ncit  strictly  defined  in  what  Kbel  may  be  said 
t»  oomist.  Any  work  which  attiidcs  the  tejivtation  of  an  iiidivi-> 
dnal^  tlie.  def ereifde  due  to  the  king,-  to  pnblie  morality  or  to  relU 
gioni  is  looked  upon  as  an  offence  in  ^omihon  hwj  and  desenrinif 
of  pobiiAment  accordingly.  It  was  formerly  a  d&ubtful  point, 
whether  in  cases  of  Kbel  the  powefr  of  the  jury  only  extended  to 
establishing  the  fact  of  the  publication,  and  whether  they  wete 
oUiged  CO  follow  the  direction  of  the  jodge  upon  the  question  wAe- 
dier  the  matter  in  consideration  was  actually  of  a  libellous  native. 

In  consequence  of  the  well-known  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fox,* 
and  supported  by  Lord  ErAine,  in  1799,  called  Fm^s  libH  IriUf 
which  had  for  its  object  th^  wAAng  of  diese  doubts,  and  the  ex> 
aet  fixing  of  die  powers- of  the  jurors  in  this  Aiatter,  many  ques- 
dons  wefe  Isud  before  the  twelve  judges  by  the  House  ot  Peersf,' 
for  their  opinion  upon. different  pouits  of  jurisprudence  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  from  the  answers  to  these  queries,  it  ap« 
peared  that  the  judges  thought  the  jurors  obliged  upon  the  point 
of  law,  to  submit  themselves  to  their  guidance,  according  to  dns 
axiom,  De  jure  respondent  juiUes^  de  faddjartUL  This  prin«. 
c^  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd|  at  the  same  time 
widi  the  famous  act  of  parliament  for  the  regulating  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  ao  act  branded  with  the  epithet  of  scandalous  by  most 
witters  on  li^l  subjects. 

'Bfj  this  act  it  was  laid  down  that  no  person  should  print  or 
cause  to  be  printed  any  book  or  pamphlet  whatsoever,  unless  be 
bad  pseviottsly  obtained  a  license  from  certain  persons  whom  this 
act  empowered  to  grant  it.  Books  on  law  were  obliged  to  be  K* 
censed  by  die  Lord  Cham:ellor,  or  one  of  the  chief  justices  in  the 
dveeprin^al  courts  { those  on  history  or  pohtics  by  one  of  the 
seetfetaries  of  state  ;  whilst  novels,  romances,  fairy  tales,  or  trea- 
tises on  philosophy,  mathematics,  physic,  religion,  or  even  love^ 
were,  submitted  to  the  censure  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
or  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  as  if,  idds  the  author  who  is  speaking 
of  diis  law,  the  statesmen  who  framed  it  imagined  that  these 
resetend  men  were  more  likely  than  any  odier  description  of  pef* 
ons  to  be  well  versed  in  such  matters* 

Tliis  aot  appears  only  to  have  remained  in  fbrce  about  three 
or  four  yeais  \  it  has  nevertheless  given  riise  to  great  uncertainty 
evi^  siiMSe,  wMi  respect  to  the  powers  of  judges  and  of  jurors  in 
questions  of  libeL  Many  eminent  lawyers,  however,  and  partis 
cnfa^ly  Bbckstone,  have  declared  that  in  all  eases  the  jury^  loPft 
2  fight  to  determme  accoTdinsr  to  their  own  view  of  it^  upM  Ae 
l^aarroi fsiM^, dut is,  uponeulpoints  connected  with  the  matter 
in  ^neslion^  whidi  necesssrily  conlipreliends  die  hrw  as  weU'as  th^ 
fact.    The  panrtisans  of  Mn  Fox  dnw  an  additional  aigunient  in 
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faror  of  the  jurors  from  the  right  unequivocally  conceded  to  them 
of  delivering  a  special  verdict  whenever  thev  find  any  dijfficulty 
respecting  a  point  of  law,  which  may  malte  them  desirous  of 
putting  Siemselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  judges.  If  they 
are  able,  said  Fox,  to  refer  to  the  judges,  when  they  please,  for  a 
decision  respecting  a  point  of  law,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  also, 
when  they  please,  reserve  the  decision  of  it  for  themselves. 

The  judges,  in  return,  could  not  deny  the  right  of  the  jurors 
to  deliver  a  general  verdict^  which  comprehends  the  decision  of 
every  point  connected  with  the  trial,  but  they  still  maintained 
that  in  this  case  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ju«ors  to  decide  upon 
the  matter  of  fact,  according  to  the  evidence  before  them  ;  and 
on  the  question  of  law  according  to  the  direction  of  the  judges. 
To  this  assertion  it  was  replied  that  so  far  from  its  being  true 
that  the  jurors  ought  at  any  time  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges,  on  points  of  law,  that  in  those  periods  when 
it  was  customary  to  fine  the  jurors,  in  particular  cases,  there  were 
instances  of  their  having  actually  incurred  a  penalty  of  the  sort, 
Jbr  having  concerted   among  themselves  to  give  in  their  verdict, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  court  respecting  a  point  of  law :  and 
the  following  case  was  cited  in  support  of  this  allegation.    A  man 
was  acused  of  premeditated  assassination,  and  after  being  convicted 
of  the  fact,  he  pleaded  in  his    defence    that   the    assassination 
was  not  premeditated.    The  jurors  were  not  able  to  agree  on 
the  point  -,  but  the  majority  of  them   appeared  inclined  to  ac- 
quit the  prisoner.     T^ey  came  however  to  an  agreement  •  in  this 
manner ;  that  they  should  bring  in  and  offer  their  verdict,   not 
guilty :  and  if  the  court  disliked  thereof,' that  they  should  all  change 
their  verdict,  and  return  him  guilty.     Accordingly  they  brought 
in  their  verdict  fiot  guilty :  the  court,  as  they  had  foreseen  might 
be  the  case,  disapproved,  of  it,  and  sent  them  back  to  reconsider 
It,  when  tliey  shortly  returned  with  a  verdict  of  guilty.    This  ma- 
nceuvre  having  been  developed  to  the  court  by^two  of  their  col- 
leagues, they  were  all  imprisoned  and  fined,  with  the  exception  of 
the  informers,yor  hcpoing,  when  they  were  not  agreed  among  them^ 
selves  upon  the  point  c/"  law,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  as  if  they  were  agreed,  and  in  blind  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  matter  of  law. 

.  The  partisans  of  Mr.  Fox,  moreover,  not  only  maintained  that 
the  jufors  had  a  right  in  all  cases  to  return  a  general  verdict,  ac^ 
cording  to  their  own  view  of  the  circumstances,  but  that  it  was  like- 
wise their  duty  to  do  so  ;  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  falsifying 
their  oaths,  if  they  returned  special  verdicts  in  any  other  cases 
•than  those  wherein  diey  actually  felt  themselves  incompetent  to 
decide  upon  the  question  of  law. 
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^^  These  moments  prevailed ;  and  it  w«$  fonnally  settled  tjbat 
in  cases  of  Ubel  the  jurors  were  empowered  to  return  a  general 
verdict  upon  every  particular  connected  with  the  trial. 

Since  this  decision,  government,  that  is  to  say,  the  ministers* 
have  very  rarely  prosecuted  for  libel  any  of  the  writers  who  cri- 
ticise their  actions,  however  gross  they  may  be  in  their  invectives. 
They  know  very  well  that  their  conduct  will  be  severely  lashed 
every  morning  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  but  they,  know  as  well 
that  it  will  be  praised  and  defended  in  the  Courier*  It  is  there-' 
fore  only  in  the  last  extremity,  and  when  the  insults  oflfered  to 
them  are  too  serious  or  personal  to  be  overlooked,  tha^  they  have 
recourse  to  the  law ;  and  even  then  they  are  seldom  much  the 
better  for  it ;  for  whether  as  citizens  they  are  afraid  of  throwing 
the  least  restraint  over  the  inestimable  privilege  of  making  any 
remark  whatsoever  upon  the  operations  of  government  and  the 
actions  of  ministers,  or  whether  as  men  they  feel  a  secret  plea- 
sure in  seemg  those  who  are  raised  to  such  exalted  stations 
occasionally  somewhat  humbled,  or  whether  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  endangered  hy  .any 
other  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  in  such  cases  the  jury  always 
incline  towards  the  side  of  the  defendants  I  have  got  an  account 
of  one  of  these  trials,  which  affords  a  scandalous  instance  of  the 
kind  :  the  libel  in  question  was  against  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Canning,  and  was  really  horrible  ;  nevertheless  the  author  escaped 
without  punishment.  Government  therefore  submits,  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  it  can,  to  every  affront,  and  fairly  throws  off  all 
delicacy  about  the  matter  i  it  shuts  its  ears,  and  hardens  its  heart, 
and  leaves  the  care  of  its  defence  entirely  to  those  who  are  at- 
tached to  it :  when,  however,  it  is  actually  compelled  to  seek  re- 
dress for  the  calumnies  thrown  out  against  it,  or  when  an  indi- 
vidual, conceiving  his  character  injured,  is  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  justice  against  the  detractor,^  the  following  is  the  me* 
thod  of  proceeding. 

The  prosecution  for  libel  may  be  conducted  either  as  a  civil  or 
a  criminal  action.  When  the  plaintiff  has  recourse  to  the/ civil 
law,  the  action  proceeds  exactly  the. same  as  any  other,  either  by 
special  or  ordinary  juries,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  parties* 
and  the  damages  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  are  regulated  by  ihe 
jurors. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  object  of  the  complainant  in 
this  court  being  reparation  for  the  injury  which  he  professes  to  h^ve 
recdved  from  the  publication  of  the  libel,  the  defendant  is  permit- 
ted to  prove  the  truth  of  the  facts  he  has  advanced  \  in  order  to 
establish  this  conclusion,  that  the  facts  being  true,  he  has  not  done 
any  injury*  or  at  least  only  a  (rifling  one  to  me  plaintiff  by  publish^* 
ing  them. 
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It  is  otherwise  #lien  the  proa^ator  taked  die  matter  intol  cri- 
minal court.  He  does  not  then  endeavor  to  prote  an  injury  com- 
mitted against  himself^  by  the  defendant,  but  against  the  public ; 
add  this  injury  consists  in  the  defendant's  havingbeen  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  in  endeavoring  to  provoke  die  prosecutor  to 
break  it,  by  publishing  such  offensive  statements,  as  must  unavoid- 
ably irritate  him,  and  excite  his  personal  animosity  against  the' 
author  of  them.  It  signifies  little  whether  the  facts  revealed  be 
true  or  false,  for  in  eitiber  case  they  are  calculated  to  es^eite  a  de- 
sire of  revenge  in  the  prosecutor,  and  even  more  in  the  former 
case  than  tU^  latter.  For  which  reason  in  criminal  libels  the  de-  ^ 
fendant  is  not  allowed  to  justify  himself  by  proving  the  truth  of 
the  facts  which  he  has  made  puoiic. 

A  criminal  action  for  libel  may  be  conducted  either  by  indict' 
ment  or  information,  and  the  punishment  is  determined  accord^- 

If  the  prosecutor  proceeds  by  indictment,  the  bill  is  presented  tt> 
the  grand  jiiry  with  the  customary  forms,  and  if  it  be  found  true, 
the  cause  is  tried  at  the  crown  side,  that  is,  in  the  criminal  couit, 
by  the  petty  jury,  the  same  as  any  other,  exceptmg' that,  as  it  only 
comes  under  tTie  denomination  of  a  misdemeanor,  either  the  prose- 
cutor or  the  defendant  may  demand  a  special  jury,  the  expense  of 
which,  however,  he  must  defray^  himself.  After  the  jury  hftve 
brought  in  their  verdict,  seritence,  whether  of  fintf  or  imprisoiiment, 
is  pronounced  by  the  judge  in  die  same  way  as  in  other  criminal 
trials. 

In  proceeding  by  the  way  of  information,  diematter  is  authorised 
to  be  brought  directly  before  the  petty  jury,  ^thout  the  interven- 
tion of  the  grand  jury;  for  this,  leave  must  be  obtained  in  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench,  and  no  one  but  the  Attorney* General  can* 
be  excused  from  this  pr^^inary  form,  and  proceed  de  piano  by 
information.  This  leave  the  court  can  either  widihold  or  grant  ; 
in  the  first  case  the  prosecutor  is  obliged  to  give  up  this  particular 
f6rm  of  action,  and  to  return  to  the  ordinary  way  of  indictment^ 
unless  he  should  prefer  carrying  the  business  into  a  civil  court. 
But  if  the  court  grant  leave  to  proceed  by  information,  or  if  the 
Attorney-General  have  the  conducting  of  the  suit,  then  it  is  put  in 
Nisi  Pritis,  to  be  tried  in  the  county  wherein  the  transaction  has 
occurred,  either  by  ordinary  or  special  juries,  according  to  the  wish 
of  die  parties,  provided  that  it  be  only  concerning  a  misdemeanor^ 
and  not  a  charge  of  high  or  petty  treason. 

Ih  the  latter  case,  and  in  all  matters  of  felony,  t^e  court  of 
ffing^s  Bench  has  not  the  power  to  authorise  proceeding  by  infbrm- 
addn^  ahd  tiot  even  thd  Attdmey-General  can  do  it;  the  cause  is ' 
then  iiecessariiy  opitaed  hfindkhnent^  liehtch  is  laid  before  die 
grand  jury. 
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,  Hie  facts  of  the  publication  and  of  the  libel  are  proved  in  the 
court  of  nisi  prius  in  the  usual  way.  The  court,  however,  has 
dot  the  power,  in  proceedings  by  information,  of  determining  the* 
punishment  of  the  delinquent}  it  is  always  fixed  by  the.  court  of 
&ing's  Bench,  to  which  he  is  sent  back  in  order  to  hear  his  sentence. 
pronounced :  it  ordinarily  consists  of  fine,  more  or  less  heavy,  or  of 
imprisonment,  and  indeed  almost  always  of  both  together.  But 
the  work  itself  Is  never  seized,  the  prosecution  of  the  author  is  no 
obstacle  to  that  of  the  printer  and  bookseller-,  if  he  be  lia^e  to 

Eunishment  for  having  composed  the  woik,  they  are  equally  so  for 
aving  published  it. 
If  an  action  for  libel  should  be  carried  to  the  quarter  sessions  by. 
indictment,  and  the  court  of  King's  bench  should  think  proper  to 
take  cognisance  of  it,  it  would  issue  a  writ  of  certiorari  Jacias s  that 
18,  it  would  order  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  it,  and  would 
follow  the  course  which  I  have  just  been  describing. 

It  is  very  rare  for  any  other  way  than  that  of  information  to  be 
chosen,  in  matters  wherein  government  may  be  interested,  t 
have  been  anxious  to  discover  the  reason  of  this^  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  feel  quite  satisfied  with  that  which  has  been  assigned  for 
it 

By  this  proceeding,  I  am  told,  government  gains  the  advantage 
of  not  being  obliged  to  submit  its  act  of  accusation  to  the  grand 
jury.  But  why  should  it  not  ?  what  has  it  to  fear  from  the  grand 
jury  ?  surely  if  the  accusation  be  of  sufficient  importance,  and  the 
proofs  sufficiently  strong,  to  afford  hopes  of  obtaining  a  verdict 
from  a  petty  jury,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  the  bill  being  thrown 
out  by  the  grand  jury,  which  is  not  called  upon  to  deliberate  on 
the  Actual  guilt,  but  simply  on  the  presumptive  appearance  of  it. 
Would  the  grand  jury  be  more  particular  in  the  admission  of  facts 
than  the  petty  jury  who  decide  on  the  condemnation.  I  am  told 
too  that  it  is  likewise  leaving  a  chance  less  to  the  party  accused ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  tliat  I  have  just  given,  this  chance  appears 
to  me  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  deserve  calculation. 

There  is  then  probably  some  other  reason,  of  which  I  am  igno- 
rant, that  induces  government  always  to  proceed  by  information. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  grand  jurors,  being  by  their  rank  in  life 
more  independent  of  government,  ministers  are  afraid  that  they 
might  have  less  influence  over  them,  than  over  the  petty  jurors  i 
who  they  may  think  will  be  much  more  impressed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  person,  conducting  a  suit  against  a  citizen,  than  the 
grand  jurors  would  be,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
the  principle  officers  of  state  and  the  display  of  public  authority. 
This  reason  does  not^howeverj  weigh  much  with  me  ^  for  I  cannot 
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inugitie  that  the  mere  intenFention  of  a  ittp«rior  agent  of  govern- 
ment could  cause  any  very  lively  emotion  in  a  people  so  nee  and 
80  reasonable  as  the  English.  The  result  of  the  last  proceedings 
of  ministers  against  Hone  and  Wooler  prove  only  toaplainlj  how 
little  interest  the  petty  jury  takes  in  the  gross  insults  of  -whicn  they 
are  continually  the  subjects. 

I  have  mentioned  the  power  which  the  Attomey-General  has  of 
keeping  a  trial  undecided  for  a  length  of  time}  that  he  can  begin  a 
prosecution,  abandon  it,  and  take  it  up  again  at  pleasure ;  and  thus 
leave  the  author,  printer  and  publisher  with  an  action  hanging  over 
their  beads  for  years. 

The  law  fixes  no  period  to  the  termination  of  his  suit ;  he  may 
make  his  complaint  to  a  justice  of  peace,  who  grants  a  warrant 
against  the  personfcccused,  or  binds  him  over  in  a  recognisance; 
he  can  then  delay  the  prosecution,  and  resume  it  some  time  after ; 
but  it  is  very  rarely  that  these  petty  subterfuges  are  practised,  he 
generally  proceeds  openly  against  his  adversaries,  for  by  every  vex- 
ation he  should  cause  them,  besides  drawing  the  animadversions  of 
the  public  down  upon  him,  he  would  furnish  them  with  arms 
against  himself. 

'  Booksellers  and  printers  are  not  subjected  to  any  sort  of  censure 
or  control.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  print  whatever  he  pleases 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  fact  of  the  publication  is  esta- 
blished by  the  sale  of  a  single  copy  of  the  fibel,  and  the  plaintiff, 
whether  he  be  one  of  the  ministers,  or  a  private  individual,  has  the 
sale  attested  by  two  witnesses,  whom  he  has  previously  taken  the 
precaution  to  send  to  the  bookseller's  to  buy  the  publication  in 
question. 

But  if  the  jurors  are  slow  in  deciding  upon  a  libel,  when  it  touches 
any  public  character,  and  above  all  any  of  the  ministry,  they  are 
not  so  when  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  attacks  that  may  have 
been  made  on  the^honor  of  a  private  individual.  Here  no  motive 
of  public  interest  operates  to  excuse  the  alithor  in  their  eyes.  Hie 
offended  party  has  wounded  the  vanity  of  no  one  by  his  pretensions^ 
he  has  no  way  manifested  as  every  man  who  aspires  to  puUic 
functions,  does  more  or  less,  his  elevation  above  tne  Vulgar,  and 
the  superior  attainments  by  which  he  conceives  himself  qualified 
to  command  others.  No  advantages  derived  from  having  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  property  or  honors,  have  made  him,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  just  object  of  jealousy,  or  held  him  up  as  a  new  instance 
of  the  blindness  of  fortune ;  he  has  not  previously  indemnified  him- 
self, by  the  gratifications  of  luxury,  or  the  inflations  of  prosperous 
pride,  for  the  mortification  of  being  made  the  subject  ox  satire  i  he 
lives  humbly  and  unknown,  and  has  no  wish  beyond  that  of  feeling 
himself  secure  from  persecution.    The  adversary  who  attacks  this 
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oiiassttimDg  contentment  can  oolj  have  been  inst^ateil  by  hfttfed 
or  revenge  }  hence  his  fault  weara  an  aspect  of  maSice,  which  de* 
serves  not  any  indulgence  ^  and  the  protection  to  every  citizeOi 
which  makes  so  essential  a  part  of  public  happiness*  requires  that  he 
shall  be  severely  punished.  Such  are  the  principal  observations!  have 
been  enabled  to  make  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  England  ; 
an  administration  of  which  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  in  France :  at  least  I  must  confess  that  I  had  formed  very 
little  idea  of  it  at  the  time  that  I  was  sent  to  enquire  into  it.  I  had 
read  almost  every  thing  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject*  and 
was  yet  unable  to  form  any  precise  idea  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  since  presented  to  me*  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  have 
altogether  dissipated  the  clouds  which  formerly  obscured  my  views* 
I  may  have  only  imperfectly  described  what  I  have  seen ;  many 
points  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain,  may  require  a  more 
extended  illustration.  A  stay  of  a  few  months  is  not  sufficient 
toj  dive  to  the  bottom  of  subjects  ;  and  I  know  how  much  I  still 
have  to  learn  in  a  country  so  remarkable  and  fruitful  in  subjects 
of  meditation.  If,  however,  I  have  raised  the  veil  which  conceals 
it  from  our  eyes  a  little  higher  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  I  shall 
feel  satisfied ;  and  still  more  so  if  I  should  inspire  in  those,  who 
are  called  upon  to  regulate  the  balance  of  our  new  government, 
the  desire  of  studying  for  themselves,  on  one  hand,  a  people  so 
free,  so  obedient  to  die  laws,  so  religious,  so  full  of  respect  for  all 
degrees  of  rank,  fortune,  dignity,  and  all  privileges  established  by 
law  ;  and,  on  the  other,  an  aristocracy  so  bienevolent,  so  venerated, 
so  beloved,  and  exercising  its  immense  power  with  the  voluntary 
and  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  What  object, 
indeed  can  be  more  worthy  of  contemplation  than  this  constitution, 
so  robust  that  it  can  endure  without  danger  the  most  frightful  ex-' 
cesses  of  democracy ;  this  jealous  nation,  which  governs,  judges, 
and  administers  to  itself,  with  scarcely  the  help  of  an  agent  of 
government's,  and  which,  though  not  favored  with  the  exterior 
circumstances  which  so  strongly  prepossess  and  seduce  the  behold- 
er at  first  sight,  nevertheless  asserts  an  irresistible  empire  over  all 
who  contemplate  it  nearly,  and  inspires  in  them  a  lively  desire  to 
see  those  laws  and  institutions  realised  among  themselves,  which 
in  England  constitute  the  most  perfect  alliance  between  power  and 
liberty. 
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OM  THE   INI^LUENCE   OF   THE   ENGLISH    CONSTITUTION 
— ON   THE    MilNNER   OF   THE  PEOPLE* 

The  English  are  still  unknown  to  us,  both  as  a  nation^  and  as  indi- 
dbals.  We  have  thought  them  a  brutal,  savage,  perfidious, 
gloomy  people,  filled  vtrith  hatred  against  us. — ^It  is,  nevertheless,, 
onljr  the  truth  to  say  that  there  are  few  nations  more  hospitable, 
of  greater  simplicity  of  manners,  more  obliging,  and  among  whom- 
we^may  meet  more  truly  good  men.  We  reproach  them  with 
being  proud,  without  doubt  they  are  so — ^they  believe  themselves 
the  nrst  nation  in  the  world ;  but,  if  the  true  greatness  of  a  people 
depends  on  the  perfection  of  their  institutions,  I  ask  of  every  honest 
man,  are  they  wrong  in  being  proud  of  theirs  ? — What  have  we  to 
compare  with  their  justices  of  the  peace?  their  grand  juries  ?  their 
sheriffs?  their  elections  ?  their  popular  assemblies,  so  tumultuous? 
and,  notwithstanding,  so  generally  inoffensive  \  in  fine  with  that 
multitude  of  gratuitous  functions  which  renders  the  intervention  oi 
any  agent  of  government  unnecessary. 

The  government  of  England,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,*  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on ;  every  thing  moves,  every  thing,  is 
regulated  Without  requiring  its  aid.  What  would  become  of  us  ia 
France  if  we  were  left  to  the  same  liberty  ?  .  We  may  compare 
the  two  nations  to  children  sporting  on  tne  brink  of  a  precipice  ^ 
the  English  by  the  help  of  their  powerful  aristrocracy  have  raised  a 
barrier  which  prevents  them  from  falling  over }  we  Frenchmen^ 
too  vain  to  admit  the  idea  of  danger,  have  been  unwilling  to  take 
the  same  precautions  against  it }  but  then  in  order  to  be  preserved 
from  accidents  we  are.  retained  in  leading,  strings,  and  cannot 
take  a  step  without  being  accompanied  by  our  guides.  When, 
then,  shall  we  place  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  do  without  their 
assistance ! 

Nothing  can  equal  the  simplicity  of  their  manners.  Whatever  is 
advantageous,  whatever  adds  to  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  existence 
or  lessens  its  inconveniences,  appears  to  them  worthy  of  adoptioa: 
Without  affectation  they  prefer  utility  to  elegance.  Soldiers,  and 
even  officers,  are  often  met  in  uniform  with  round  hats  and  um- 
brellas. A  Frenchman  would  sooner  die  than  appear  in  such  ac- 
coutreoients.  This  extreme  simplicity  does  not  ever  leave  them 
during  the  discussion  of  their  greatest  political  questions.  The 
members  of  Parliament  meet  in  their  respective  houses  in  com- 
plete undress :  there  they  sit  down  by  tlie  side  of  their  irieudsi  with* 
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out  ceFBmoaf  J  keeping  op  t^ei^  Jifit^  it  ^^  9^4  it  inoi»  pfifamSfin^ 
The  cUficiwion  is  u^^aUy  cwipd  en  hetwe^  ibfi  laisniber^  «tfMt 
aocmUHned  to  speak,  ^  it  voiil4  I>e  in  a  4fwripg<4:oo9b  000  Anft- 

rtton  produces  another  and  auotber,  till  inaeasibiy  a  caember  %Tm 
has  made  a  speech  wh^n  he  only  intended  making  a  stmfde  sch 
mark.  It  is  thus  that  individual  talents  are  elicited.  A  m^XSija^t 
who  has  never  before  ^pokeiii  communicates  to  his  neiebbour  in  a 
low  voice  the  reflections  that  a  proposition  prod^ce^  in  nis  mind^?- 
he  is  listened  to  with  interest,  he  developes  his  i4eap»  the  car^ 
of  list«ief9  is  enlaiged,  he  raises  his  voice  a  little  that  he  m%j  he 
hear4  rather  further,  silence  gradually  extends  her  inimMfi 
round  the  circle,  he  gives  the  full  extent  <^  his  yoice,  and  becomes 
an  ovaiDr.  •  If  he  had  been  obSged  to  advance  towards  a  trihmiey 
pompously  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  bad  had  to  support 
the  awful  si|^t  of  a  numerous  assembly  disposing  itself  to  listen  tp 
{lim,  and  to  weigh  all  his  words,  he  would  have  repressed  the  idea^ 
he  wished  to  have  uttered,  and  the  germ  of  his  talent  would  h^iV^ 
been  nipped  in  dbe  bud,  for  want  of  being  unfolded  by  the  gentlii 
breath  of  public  approbation.  Another  very  remarkable  effect  of  tbfs 
simplicity  of  their  manners  is  the  little  ardor  which  they  express  to- 
wards even  the  most  illustrious  men  in  their  country.  The  presefioe 
of  a  person  doathed  with  the  highest  powers  or  greatest  dignity  is 
uABiarked  in  the  circle  he  may  enter  ^  he  is  not  the  object  of  aof 
attention  or  any  particular  homage.  We  do  not  see  him  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  seeking  by  their  calculating  admiration  tp 
curry  favoi^  and  sighing  for  a  glance  or  ajsmile ;  above  all  we  do  not 
see  the  women  thinking  themselves  bound  to  discharge  the  debt  of 
pttbHc  gratitude,  surrounding  him  with  their  fascinations,  and  over<- 
whelmuig  him  with  their  flattering  caresses  and  all  the  seductive 
charms  of  their  enthusiasm.  I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  pat* 
tiality  if  I  speak  of  English  courtesy.  The  numerous  marks 
of-  respect  that  they  lavished  on  me  might  appear  to  be  caused 
by  the  object  of  my  mission,  which  flattered  their  pride ;  but 
I  was  not  always  introduced  as  being  sent  by  my  governmeat  to 
stady  thdr  laws^  I  was  also  received,  simply  as  an  individual 
travelling  for  sny  pleasure,  and  must  acknowledge  that  at  those  times 
I  have  been  the  object  of  the  moat  marked  attentions. 

lietr  courage  is  not  produced  by  the  heat  of  blood,  nor  the 
eflJRt  of  an  imnoioderate  desire  for  honors  and  distinctions.  It  is  not 
impetuous,  fierce,  irresistible ;  it  is  not  fond  of  danger,  nor  does  it 
invite  fortune  to  offer  perils  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  braving  them* 
It  draws  its  source  from  reason  and  duty ;  it  is  calm  and  soIemil» 
fike  the  sentiments  which  inspire  it.  They  are  not  foolishly  prcu. 
digd  of  dieir  fives,  like  chHdnra  who  play  with  every  thing  and 
attach  importance  to  nothing ;  they  believe  their  existence  is  dear 
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to  their  wires  and'  still  dearer  to  their  mothersj  1>ut  they  sacrifice  it 
like  the  Spartans  at  Thermophylx,  without  hesitation  and  without 
murmur,  to  the  interest  or  the  glory  of  their  country*  The  wonl 
of  command  of  Nelson  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  was  <<  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.''  How  he  performed  his  is 
well  known. 

Their  first  pleasure  is  discussion  and  argument,  even  their  com- 
mon conversations  bear  the  appearance  of  debates ;  and  in  their 
private  parties  they  range  themselves  round  the  master  of  die 
house,  as  the  membiers  in  the  House  of  Commons  take  their  places 
round  the  speaker.  The  most  triflmg  circumstances  in  which  a 
number  of  persons  may  happen  to  be  concerned  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  a  regular  assembly,  ^Hbich  has  its  president,  its  secretary,  its 
regulations,  and  wherein  the  order  of  speaking  is  punctiliously  ob* 
served.  Large  rooms  are  frequently  opened  by  speculators  to 
persons  who  are  desirous  of  exercising  themselves  in  the  talent  of 
oratory,  and  for  the  trifling  contribution  that  is  paid  at  the  door 
^they  are  at  liberty  to  expatiate  upon  any  given  subject  that  may  be 
proposed. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  has  man  shown  himself  more  jealous  of 
die  power  which  has  been  given  him  over  the  whole  creation  than 
in  England.  There  is  not  a  comer  of  the  kingdom  on  which  he  has 
not  impressed  the  zeal  of  his  genius  and  his  will.  At  his  voice 
the  valleys  have  raided  themselves  to  make  the  roads  level,  and  the 
mountains  have  separated  to  give  a  passage  to  the  'numerous  canals 
which  unite  the  distant  rivers,  the  various  counties  and  the  sur- 
rounding seas.  In  Scotland  water  is  carried  to  the  summit  of  the 
hills  s  and  these  new  floods,  astonished  at  the  law  which  governs 
them,  and  suspended  in  the  air  by  bridges  and  aqueducts,  dash 
from  well  to  well  cross  rivers,  and  know  no  obstacle  that  caa* 
restrain  their  course.  In  fine  the  English  have  given  a  soul,  if  we 
may  say  so,  to  matter;  and  their  machines  execute  by  themselves 
such  wonderful  works,  that  they  appear  to  be  superior  beings 
which  have  no  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  man. 

We  meet  in  England  young  men  who  delight  by  their  frank- 
ness, whose  features  appear  to  belong  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  and  to  have  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
in  their  families  without  being  tainted  by  the  corruption  of  the 
times.  There  is  something  singularly  interesting  in  the  calm  of 
their  physiognomy,  the  purity  of  their  hearts,  and  the  modesty  of 
their  demeanor.  Nothing  can  equal  the  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners, and  even  of  their  thoughts.  I  have  known  some  who  have 
jnreserved  this  innocence  of  mind,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  seduc- 
tions of  wealth,  the  dissipation  of  travel,  and  tlie  vanities  of  the 
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vmli^  Tliej  are  g^enerally  faithful  husbands  and  fadttrs  of  large 
families,  connning  meir  pleasures  to  their  own  doniestic  circle. 

The  English  ladies  almost  err  from  the  excess  of  the  most  de- 
niable qu^ities  of  thdir  sex.  Their  extreme  gentleness  and  reserve 
gife  them  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  an  appearance  of  submission 
and  dependence  which  excites  an  uneasiness  for  their  destiny.  I 
have  heard,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  few  women  who  have  more 
empire  over  dieir  husbands,  or  more  authority  in  their  familief • 
They  sometimes  display  a  modesty  and  dignity  in  their  manners 
which  is  quite  poetical.  The  custom  of  quitting  the  table  before  the 
gentlemen,  and  thus  escaping  from  the  lightness  of  conversation 
which  wine  inspires,  proceeds  from  a  charmmg  delicacy ;  and  froth 
the  same  source  arises  the  custom  thev  have  when  on  a  visit  with 
their  friends,  of  retiring  at  night  with  tne  ladies  of  the  house,  leav- 
ing their  husbands  chatting  in  the  drawing-room  for  a  short  time 
before  they  rejoin  them ;  K>r  their  modesty  would  be  hurt  if  they 
were  seen  entering  their  apartment  with  a  man  who  was  not  to 
quit  nntil  the  next  morning.  A  smile  is  always  on  their  lips,  it  is 
the  smile  of  benevolence,  and  never  extends  to  coquetry.  There 
are  a  thousand  things  that  they  would  blush  to  understand,  and  if 
tbey  even  seek  to  divine  the  meaning  of  them,  they  conceal  their 
emrts  so  well  that  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  them  of  it.  They  are 
never  heard  to  support  an  opinion  with  warmth,  or  to  dispute  on 
any  political  or  literary  question,  though  they  are,  in  general,  well 
informed.  The  charms  of  their  mind,  the  variety  and  extent 
of  Aeir  knowledge,  belong  as  exclusively  to  their  husband  as  the 
graces  of  their  person.  Before  a  stranger  they  are  silent,  cold, 
and  reserved. 

For  this  reason  English  society  is  heavy  and  monotonous  com- 
]nred  with  ours.  With  us  the  most  correct  female  would  only 
tUnk  herself  obliged  to  preserve  the  personal  fidelity  which  she  has 
pramised  to  her  husband ;  and  often  bestows  on  another  all  her 
confidence,  all  her  esteem,  and  all  the  treasure  of  her  heart  and 
ndnd.  The  graces  of  her  imagination,  and  even  those  of  her  per- 
son, belong  to  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  She  pre- 
serves her  purity  to  him  who  has  her  faith;  but  she  draws  this 
engagement  mto  the  narrowest  possible  compass,  and  believes 
herself  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  every  attribute  that  is  not  strictly 
comprised  in  it.  In  this  consists  the  charm  of  French  society;  the 
gireatest  portion  of  female  graces  are  there  in  common,  and  every 
one  n  a^itted  to  a  share  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
iaSmacj  he  may  enjoy  in  the  circle  wherein  they  are  displayed. 

The  mieadows  of  England  are  peaceful  and  eloomy;  diey  in- 
vite to  meditation.  They  absorb,  rather  than  reflect,^  the  light  of 
die  sun,  which  only  warms  them  at  intervals.    How  different  from 
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^!bri^^9t  jSelds  of  Fnusce,  vhichj  ret^pung  tbe  ipt^ndpr  tii^ 
receiv^^  dispose  all  hearts  to  g^ietf  and  confiaeof^.  It  is  this  dt- 
.iig^ul  avQr4owifl|g  of  the  h^n  in  sn^  I  hs^  almost  sai4  in 
fiiing$f  which  renders  France  so  delightful  a  resort  for  fo^JgnetVy 
^d  mak^s  them  seek  ag^in  i^ith  ajcdor  this  country  pf  fl^xiidiine  and 
joy>  where  namre  has  scatterjgd  gjracesy  kmd|nes9j  md  delight,  with 
^  much  profuyiop^  as  she  h^  planted  iBowers  ai)4  fruits.   . 

The  I^nglish  hoaat  of  poss«M|ittg  the  ^onF^niences  ^  lif?  in  the 
^highest  degree  i  butf  if  I  .may  he  ^n^iitted  to  ent^  into  siich  mi- 
jRVte  detaiU  I  mf«st  obserrey  U^  their  hed^  are  bad,  thpr  coot- 
iog  ia^pid  and  limited,  tbieir  j&iuors  ui^atable,  their  fruits  ^- 
ways  Amripe^  and  their  vKge^bks  witho^  flavor.  Their  different 
lipartments  are  scantily  puMrifled  wi(h  th^  most  agrofable  and  wse* 
bjl  articles  of  furniture  ^  Aey  have  neither  clocks^  glasse#i  or 
idraiwers  in  them.  They  are  plac^  one  above  another  in  every 
iKory  of  the  hou«e^  a^d  you  enter  them  immedUtelv  from  the  land- 
jpg  of  the  stairs,  without  pacing  thfough  (even  itbe  smallest  and- 
room.  The  fires  shed  a  mo^t  infectious  pdor,  their  draperies  are 
wilhaut  taste  or  elegance.  What  have  they  then  ?  for  alter  ally 
^ir  pretensions  are  not  unjust.  They  have  an  excessive  neatness, 
irhich  supplies  the  place  c^  all  other  refinements,  and  pves  to  those 
that  they  do  possess  an  appearance  of  perfection  'wludk  it  seems 
impossible  to  improve. 

They  love  much  to  tiravel.  Alas !  happiness  is  not  made  for 
man !  They  find  in  thpir  families,  and  in  their  institutions,  all  the 
felicity  which  human  beings  can  hope  to  attain  on  earth*  As  ctci- 
^eo^f  nothing  can  give  &em  oience  *,  the  yoke  ntf  government 
never  weighs  heavily  on  tliem.  They  have  not  to  fear  either  the 
relations  of  fro^^n  or  the  contempt  of  high  birth.  Every  thing 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  inspires  them  with  a  value  for  them- 
s^ves,  and  for  their,  prpfessbn  i  but  this  unalteraUe  repose,  which 
no  griefs  disturb,  but  such  as  are  inseparable  from  human  nature : 
this  repose  which  seems  written  on  their  sereiie  and  dignified  coon-* 
fenances  becomes  ^at  last  intolerable.  They  resemble  their  fabn- 
loi|S  Gods,  whose  whimsical  fancies  led  them  to  ramble  upott  eatth* 
The^  depart,  they  precipitate  themselves  into  all  the  disttpetiias 
pf  fomign  lapd ;  they  yield  for  a  short  time  to  measuees  w)iieh 
thev  despise,  and  paruke  of  the  treaoherpus  pleasures  connected 
with  them ;  but  they  preserve  their  hearts  immaculate,  and  i^r 
haying  drank  deep  ^  the  cup  of  delight,  they  return  hometo  th^r 
pure  and  innocent  pleasures,  and  endeavour  to  support  the  insi- 
pidity which  acts  as  a  drawback  upon  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
Such  are  the  people  against  whom  a  certain  class  of  wrkers  have 
formed  the  project  of  exciting  our  animosity,  by  blaming  thsm  for 
^  the  misfortunes  which  the  mad  enterprises  of  a  despot  have 
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drawn  upon,  us,  a  project  odious  and  inhuman,  and  unworthy  of  the 
progress  that  civiKsatibn  has  made,  and  which,  unfortunately, 
finds  in  our  ignorance  and  prejudices  but  too  many  chances  of 
success.  The  causes  which  have  appeared  particularly  to  influence 
the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  French  nation  against  the  English, 
have  originated  in  the  cruelty  with  which  the  British  government 
has  treated  the  French  prisoners  during  .the  last  war,  and  in  the 
Machiavelian  conduct  which  they  are  reproached  with  having 
practised  in  India.  The  first  of  these  causes  acts  more  particularly 
on  a  people  continually  exasperated  by  recitals  full  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  on  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been  confined  for  years 
in  prison^ships  5  and  the  second  on  the  higher  classes,  who  are  in- 
dignant at  the  cunning  and  barbarous  policy  that  deems  all  means 
allowable  which  tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  proposed. 

I  own  that,  previously  convinced,  as  every  Frenchman  is, ^  that 
our  nation  is  profoundly  hated  by  the  English,  I  had  believed 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  hatred  that  they  inflicted  on  our 
prisoners,  in  particular,  such  rigorous,  severity  j  but,  when  I  had 
become,  by  personal  experience,  able  to  appreciate  the  generous 
and  active  philanthropy  of  this  people,  I  was  not  able  to  recon* 
cile  the  contradiction  between  their  general  desire  to  alleviate 
human  suflering,  and  their  barbarous  conduct  towards  our  soldiers. 
I  have  spoken  to  several  members  of  Parliament  on.  the  subject,  and 
the  answer  T  received  was, — ^that,  having  no  ftcntified  places  in 'the 
Ulterior  to  confine  our  {Prisoners  in,  and  having  no  police  organised 
to  watch  them,  they  were  obliged  ^o  confine  them  in  prison- 
ships,  the  only  places  of  security  at  their  disposal.  This  explana- 
tion may  have  some  truth ;  but  this  necessity,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  as  urgent  as  it  was  represented  to  me;  did  not,  at  least,  require 
that  the  prisoners  should  have  been  heaped  together  in  such  dis- 
ptoportipnate  numbers,  and  without  regard  to  the  sickness  oc- 
casioned by  such  an  accumulation;  nor  should  they  have . been 
condemned  to  the  intolerable  punishment  of  a;  total  want  of  exer- 
cise, and  of  breathing  an  infected  and  never-purified  air.  Nothing 
excites  against  England  such  violent  and  such  welUfounded  hatred 
as  this  conduct,  or  reflects  so  indelible  a  stain  of  cruelty  on  the 
mtional  character.  The  contrast  which  the  humanity  of  all  other 
nations  towards  their  prisoners  afibrds  to  the  severity  exercised  by 
the  British  government  over  theirs,  is  enough  to  make  us  imagine 
that  the  English  possess  a  kind  of  cruelty  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
and  this  idea  makes  their  shores  appear  as  gloomy  to  strangersas 
those  of  the  Tauri. 

'  As  to  the  conduct  c^  government  with  respect  to  India,  more 
extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  we  can  gain  in  Europe 
is.iieoe8sary  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  it.    If  exigency  o£  circum- 
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stances  be  rafident  to  authorise  injustice  and  perfidy,  perhaps  it 
may  make  excuses  to  itself,  in  the  impossibility  of  ruling  by  any 
other  means  a  population  of  a  hundred  millions^  with  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  Europeans.  It  is  easy  for  the  stronger  party  to  be 
generous  and  magnanimous,  or  even  for  one  who  can  at  least  make 
some  resistance  against  his  enemy;  but  what  other  weapons  can 
absolute  weakness  oppose  to  strength,  than  those  of  artifice  and 
skill? 

Whatever  opinion,  however,  we  may  entertain  of  the  bad  faith 
of  the  English  government^  ^eEnglxsfa  themselves  regard  ours 
with  quite  as  little  esteem.  The  difference  of  our  bankrupt  laws,  the 
detention  during  the  last  war  of  the  English  who  were  travelling 
ia  France  eidier  on  business  or  pleasure,  the  confiscation  of  dieir 
foodsy  the  tyranny  and  perfidy  of  our  ancient  treaties  with  the 
different  powers  of  Europe,  have  all  made  them  regard  our  govern- 
ment as,  generally  speaking,  one  destitute  of  honor  and  integrity, 
II  is  astonishing  what  an  impression  has  been  made  on  their  minds 
by  the  saying  of  Voltaire,  that  we  were  a  people  half  tiger  MA 
ludf  monkey}  moiti6  singe  ei  moUii  tqp'e.  Incredible  ^s'sudl 
felly  may  Seem,  they  have  taken  it  literally,  and  absolutely  consider 
us  as  k  nation  incapable  of  occupying  itself  with  any  thing  serfousi 
at  once  playing  with  trifles,  and  ready  to  devour  any  onenriio  6p-« 
poses  its  whims.  The  scenes,  ever  to  be  lamented,  of  the  revolu* 
tton,  and  our  entire  submission  to  a  mSitary  despotism,  after  all 
the  ardor  we  had  professed  for  liberty,  have  unfortunately  con* 
firmed  them  in  this  absurd  opaiion  \  and  they  do  not  comid^  that 
their  own  history,  as  well  as  that  of  almost  any  other  nation,  is 
filled  with  contractions  and  excesses  no  less  condemnaUe.  N<^ 
all  -the  brilUant  qualitie^^ich  so  eminently  dtsiinguish  us,  <oiiv 
amiaUe  finmknessy  our  easiness  of  access,  our  courage  at  once  so 
tmpetiiotts  yet  so  noUe  and  generous,  our  horror  of  venality  and 
comipdon,  of  which  the  revolution  itself  presented  die  miMt 
etrtking  instances,  «ur  manners,  our  gaiety,  our  good  humor,  not 
aH  dan  reconcile  ^em  to  us.  Let  us,  then,  by  the  fotly  and  injtts^ 
tice  of  tfieir  prejodices  against  us,  learn  to  correct  our  own  against 
them,  and  to  eradicate  from  our  ihinds  those  feelings  of  distil^ 
which  originate  only  in  ignorance.  If  we  wish  to  learn  ia>erty,  we 
nrost  study  the  English }  and  if  we  study  them,  we  shall  end  by 
loving^  them.  Let  us  establish  an  mteUectnal  commerce  with  -Aem 
of  discoveries  and  institittions,  and^msdce  an  exchange  of  the  pffo^ 
duceofour  >genius  andmedkations,  as  well  as  of  oor  lands  and 
our  industry. 

Aheady  we  have  taken  dw  oiganisation  of  their  juries  and  d» 
plane  of  their  new  prisons  into  consideration  9  and  tbey  «t  as 
asirieus  to  make  themselves  acquainted  Txriili  die  adminMt  dnsii 
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ficatlon  of  dur  laws,  to  imitate  the  elegance  of  our  public  buildings, 
JDct  tb  attain  the  excellence  of  our  artists.'  Long  n^ay  tliis  ncjble 
emxiladon  continue !  May  each  nation  win  from  the  o^er  the 
iecfet 'of  their  enjoyments,  their  prosperity,  and  their  happiness  j 
niay  they  borrow  of  each  other  every  thing  that  can  improve  their 
laws  ana  their  administration ;  and  in  this  happy  intercourse  wef 
may  hope  that  France,  so  rich  in  excellent  laws,  in  Icnowledge,  and 
in  genius,  will  not  be  considered  as  die  only  party  benefited. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OM  TRfi  OBSTACLES  WHICH  OPlPOSft  THfiMSBLVES  TO  OUtt 
AD0>n6M  01P  THB  ^RlNCl^At  A0VANTAGBS  IN  THB  BMCLISHt 
LfiGISLATtTRB. 

JkT  the  oonclusion  of  this  delineation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
ciuniiial  law  of  Englaiid  is  administered,  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
described  the  mode  in  whi^h  the  criminal  law  of  France  is  also  exe-* 
cated^  in  order  that  the  reader  might  be  enabled  to  i(brm  a  proper 
judgment  of  the  comparative  jnerits  of  the  two  systems :  but,  as 
our  ggvemaieint  iniiends,  befere  much  more  time  may  elapse,  to 
make  eome  alterations  on  the  most  important  points  in  our  criminal 
codet  it  has  struck  me  that  the  detail3  into  which  I  should  ent^t 
wiMild  no  longer  be  of  any  Service  ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought 
that  I  should  perform  a  more  useful  task  in  pointing  out  the  re- 
forms which  ought  .to.be  made,  and  the  improvements  which  may 
he  borrowed  with  the  greatest- success  from  th$  forih  of  proceeds 
iqgs  es^blished  in  England.  "  . 

I  must  iMMvever  confess,  with  the  nsost  poignant  regret,  that 
the  attempts  which  may  be  made  to  introduce  mto  our  system  of 
laws  those  noble  institutions  which  form  the  happiness  and  pride 
of  the  Saglish  nationi  and  upon  which  depends  no  less  the  poli- 
tick thaa  the  personal  liberty  of  every  one  of  it$  citizens^  will  be 
opposed  in  our  country  by  insurmountable  difficulties,  arising  not 
W%  irom  the  prejudices  which  have  survived  the  changes  leg^ly 
ei^ed  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  but  still  oun^ 
{bent  those  which Jbave  been  produced  by  the  revojution*^  Qur  j^t 
Kacasd o£aU  exclusive  privi^ges  has  caused  us  to  conqrive  an  un- 
jusl  didike  for  every  species  df  Sttperiority>  even  for  that  species  of 
It'Wfaicht'beiog' only  the  result  of  talent,  industry,  and  good  conr 
doct,  may  be  attained  by  every  citizen,  and  which  is  thetefore  itr 
Mif  »oewko|iii^  to  the  equality  of  mam  In  the  presontdaj 
UTimirsftfeaid^  bwi  of  the  respect  which  an  individual  maiy  derife 
fvtm  iW^ervices  performed  by  his  ancestry, .  and  of  that  which  he 
auj  derive  IFrom  the  possession  of  property.  Thus  always  inclined 
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to  banish  from  the  government  those  whose  fortune  is  most  closely 
connected  with  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  call  to  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  to  whom  disorder  and  anarchy  open  a  perspective  of 
riches  and  exaltation,  we  are  debarred  from  ever  reaching  that 
state  of  stability  which  inspires  both  ourselves  and  strangers  with 
an  equal  confidence. 

Common  sense,  however,  must  show  that,  after  having  founded 
a  free  government,  in  which  the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  clearly 
fixed  and  recognised,  the  point  to  which  the  most  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  is  the  securing  the  solidity  of  it  i  and  the  nation  ought, 
on  that  very  account,  to  be  the  more  disposed  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices, as  the  liberties  secured  to  it  by  diat  new  form  of  govern- 
ment have  become  indispensable  to  its  happiness. 

Besides,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  strengthening  the 
government  is,  by  forming  a  great  body  of  citizens,  which,  receiving 
trom  its  institutions  certam  peculiar  advantages,  naturally  becomes 
interested  in  the  defence  of  them,  and  also  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple which  have  originated  from  the  concessions  of  the  same  charter. 
Liberty  does  not  consist  in  allowing  the  administration  of  the 
State  to  be  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  the  multitude  $  nor  in 
toakingf  by  a  sort  of  inverse  privilege,  the  only  qualification  &r  a 
public  office  to  be  a  want  of  property  and  a  total  absence  of  every 
good  quality.  It  consists  in  an  individual's  never  being  rendered 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  man,  but  only  to  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate :  it  consists  iii  his  freedom  from  arrest  and  detention, 
except  according  to  the  forms  of  law :  it  consists  in  his  right  to  pro- 
fess his  religion  free  from  all  restraint :  it  consists  in  his  right  to 
censure  freely  every  act  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives  : 
it  consists  in  his  being  called  upon  to  pay  no  other  taxes,  and  to 
yield  submission  to  no  other  laws,  than  those  which  have  been 
deemed  just  and  necessary  by  the  nation  itself:  last  of  all,  it  con- 
sists in  his  not  being  excluded  from  any  public  office  or  dignity  on 
account  of  his  birth,  or  any  similar  consideration.  In  every  coun- 
try where  these  principles  florish,  there  is  liberty ;  and  that  liberty 
suffisrs  no  diminution  from  the  establishment  ot  certain  slight  pre- 
rogatives, purely  honorary  in  their  nature,  and  so  constituted  as  to 
form  a  noble  object  of  ambition  to  every  citizen. 

In  this  spirit  was  the  Chamber  of  reers  conceived  $  but  that 
chamber  can  only  imperfectly  fulfil  the  end  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, if  it  remains  attached  to  nothing  but  its  own  interests,  and 
if  it  does  not  closely  ally  itself  with  a  numerous  class  of  capitalists, 
who  having,  like  itself  particular  privileges  to  preserve,  would 
always  be  ready  to  lend  it  the  support  of  their  influence  and  for- 
tune. I  will  say  further,  though  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  hy 
down  a  proposition  which  will  perhaps  appear  paradoxical,  but 
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which  will  nevertheless  be  recognised  as  just  by  every  impartial 
man  who  carefully  examines  it.  I  will  say  that  there  cannot  exist 
any  modern  government,  and  still  less  any  true  liberty,  without 
aristocracy.  In  despotic  governments,  like  Turkey,  or  like  Frantie 
under  Buonaparte,  there  is  no  need  of  an  intermediate  order  be^ 
tween  the  people  and  the  tyrant :  the  si^ord  decides  every  thing, 
and  terminates  eviery  difficulty.  Whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince,  or  fall  into  those  of  the  people,  all  must  bend  to  the  will 
of  the  party  who  wields  it,  however  unjust  or  cruel  that  will  may 
be.  The  case  is  different  in  moderate  governments/ and  still  more 
80  in  free  governments,  where  the  people  are  called  to  exercise 

Seat  power.'  In  the  first,  an  aristocracy  is  necessary  to  defend 
e  people  from  the  excesses  of  the  monarch ;  and  in  the  latter,  to 
defend  the  monarch  from  the  excesses  of  the  people :  and  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  madness  of  the  people  is  more  formidable  than 
any  abuse  of  power  by  king  or  minister  possibly  can  be,  so  is  an 
aristocracy  more  indispensable  to  a  reprefsentative  than  a  monar-t 
chical  government. 

On  this  view  a  powerful  aristocracy  has  always  been  maintained 
in  England;  or  rather,  admitting  that  it  has  always  been  main-* 
tained  there  by  its  own  innate  power,  on  this  view  has  it  always 
been  approved  and  sanctioned  by  public  opinion.  Entrusted  with' 
the  constitution  as  a  sacred  deposit,  it  has  nobly  fulfilled  the  duty 
imposed  upon  it.  The  government  would  never  have  been  able  to 
resist  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  reformers,  and  the  incessantly  ir- 
ritated jealousy  of  the  lower  orders,  had  it  not  always  found  in  the 
aristocracy  an  unfailing  ally  against  the  frenzy  of  the  people.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  people  would  long  since  have  lost  their  most 
valuable  privileges,  had  not  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom  ex* 
hibited  the  same  energy  in  defending  them  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown. 

In  France,  unfortunately,  there  is  not  an  aristocracy  of  any 
kind  ;  and  we  even  want  the  elements  necessary  to  form  one,  sincef 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  there  be  any  loiiger  amongst  us  indivi-* 
duals  of  large  fortune.*  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that 
those  who  actually  enjoy  those  objects  which  are  desirable  to  the 
poor — I  mean  the  present  occupiers  of  landed  estates,  and  powerful^ 
honorable,  or  dignified  offices — feel  themselves  as  it  were  delivered 
up,  without  defence,  to  the  very  first  assailants  who  may  be  pro- 

>  I  do  not  consider  the  privilege  of  creating  nujcreU  granted  to  titled 
^rsoDs,  as  eletneais  sufficieot  for  the  creation  o?  an  aristocracy^;  especially. 
as  these  personages  ^re  ooly  eDtilied  to  entail  on  these  mttjor^ifi  such  a 
Dart  of  their  property,  as  hears  no  proportion  whatsoever  ^to  the  ex- 
penses which  it  would  b'e  necessary  to  incur  in  order  to  give  importance  ia 
their  rank. 
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rckecL  6»  itltock  diem  bjr  aoy  tinforeaecii  cxrcumstaiicesy  Mch,a» 
war^  famuMf  or  any  conspiracy  of  akilful  arrangement*  Ottii^K 
•ttcb  a  danger,  no  power  which  at  present  exists  in  the  body  ppli* 
tic  would  be  able  to  give  security  to  government }  it  would  be 
4^ged  to  look  for  it  in  the  display  of  a  military  force }.  and  iftfiat 
e9[|>edient  were  to  fail,  it  would  be  left  destitute  of  every  jOther 
means  of  arrestiixg  the  disorder.  Considering,  therefore,  tb^  xe* 
Isxation  under  which  the  constituted  authorijties  now  act|.  and  the 
inconsiderable  influence  which  they  exercise  over  the  national  feelr 
ingBi  coidd  any  one  have  believed  tnat  there  could  be  found  a  *sat  pf 
meoy  calling  ttiemselves  friends  of  the  commonweal,  yet  eag^y 
ci^gaged  in  multiplying  the  number  of  engines  with  which  the  p^ 
pie  are  already  provided  for  an  attack  upon  Government  i  Impu*- 
dent  men  I  who»  before  opening  to  the  stream  a  new  channel,  ^4^ 
not  commence  by  constructing  banks  within  which  its  violence 
may  be  restrained,  and  who  expose  to  sudden  devastation  all  ^vU 
tract  of  country  which  it  was  destined  to  adorn  and  fertilise. 

When  I  say  tliat  there  no  longer  exi3t  any  large  fortunes  in  FssMe^ 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  longer  any  person  wbc^  for 
<|.tinie,/ts  .the  possessor  of  considerable  projperty  ^  but  I  oiUjp,^fiU 
those  fortunes  large,  which  are  transmissible  in  families,  .%|ia 
^rbese  peipetuity  naturally  produces,,  in  favor  of  those  who 
possess  them,  a  sort  of  public  respect,  which  soon  becomes  one.jO^ 
their  most  valuable  enjoyments,  and  which  may  be  used  with  the 
greatest  success  in  preserving  peace  and  social  order.  Not  only  do 
no  such  fortunes  now  exist  in  France,  but  our  law  of  succe^sifqtn 
•Men  prevents  them  from  existing  in  future ;  and  I  consider  it^^in 
ilMt  respect,  as  destmctive  x>f  the  representative  government.  .  AU 
l^f^erty  is  at  present  thrown  into  a  species  of  lottery,  frqm  whj^ji 
er^ry  individual  flatters  himself  with  tl^e  hope  of  one  day  drawwt^ 
ft  prise  i  and  on  the  death  of  the  person  who  obtains  it,  it  is  ^gaio 
tm^WH  into  the  wheel  of  fortune,  in  order  to,  become  the  source 
6C  hopt  to  another  aspirant.  The  people  cannot  find  any  reasoa 
for  respecting  a  man,  whose  superiority  above  them  is  owing,  to 
nothing  else  than  good  fortune :  on  the  contrary,  envy  pursues  tot 
«Hth  its  keenest  shifts,  and  he  becomes  the  object  of  almost  uilk- 
l^Stfaal  hatred. 

^The  instability 'Of  government  is  not  the  only  misfortune  inhio^ 
tewilts  from  this  disastrous  law.  It  weakens  the  spirit  of  family 
toncord ;  it  increases  the  melancholy  of  parents  in  their  old  age^j 
ittbbsfheeoutitffy  Sfwj  day  of  its  noUest  ornaments.  "Wben 
ene^  the  ^rtition  of  pioperty  has  taken  pJace,  die  family  is  dis* 
*>hed  f  tkt  brothers  aepaiate  vritirdieflr  pitiful  portions ;  no  com- 
mMoMWrest  afterwards  unites  therai,  and  they  mutually  fgrget 
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^di  ^tlier  alvUft  die  eaves  and  embamsBments  of  tibMNrispoctiyc 
dtesdnies.  Instead  of  die  old  mansion-house^  which,  incoB«»*> 
qtiepce  of  the  English  la^,  etreiy  member  of  die  family  visits  once 
a-year^  in  order  to  continue  the  connexion  that  subsists  betweea 
Umself  and  the  individual  who  holds  the  family  estate^  inaltad 
of  the  respect  which  that  estate,  trananitted  from  geneiatjon(to.ge»' 
iieralion^  entails  upon  the  name  of  its  proprietors,  and  which  is  »«- 
llected  upon  all  their  descendants^  each  individual  lives  in  annm^^ 
known  isolated  states  and  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  in  hb  nalivt 
country.  Parents  themselves  are  in  time  abandoned  by  all  ifaeir 
children,  of  whom  not  one  has  any  particular  interest  in  reqiaini^ 
mg  near  them  ;  whilst  each,  knowing  that  he  can  only  .expect  an 
equal  and  a  moderate  share  of  their  property,  leaves  his  home  in 
seaich  of  an  addition  to  it. 

Agriculture  also  cannot  help  feeling  the  effects  of  the  re> 
psteed  sales,  to  which  a  majority  of  heirs  are  obliged  to  re- 
sort, owing  to  their  incapacity  of  otherwise  maldng  the  paiv 
titioii  required.  This  afflicting  consideration  dries  up  the  aofirce 
of  every  species  of  improvement  among  the  proprietors  of  rural 
^eperty.  Why  should  they  seek  to  embellish  an  estate,  vdiich 
nay  pass  after  their  death  into  the  hands  of  strangers  ?  Wl^ 
should  they  commence  roads  and  ditches  I  why  ahoukl  they  wihe 
plantations,  when  they  cannot  say  with  the  old  man  of  La  FootaiCMif 
«'  My  grand*children  diaU  thank  me  for  this  shade  V*  What  idea 
ef  consohtion  or  delight  have  they  to  sustain  them  in.undes^aking 
lAors,  of  which  age  will  prevent  them  fnws  reapiAg  diefcuit 
themselves?  They  limit  themselves,. &erefor^  to  the  most  i^difr- 
pensabk  repairs.;  they  allow  the  parts  of  those  buildings  which 
dwy  cannot  inhalm  tp  go  to  Atcxf ;  and  dms  insensibly  ^1  those 
tSGNidAil  and  noble  mansions^  which  formed. the  ornaments  of  ^r 
Ul8»  will  disappear  from  our  landscapes,  and  our  plains,  parcelM 
^t  into  innumerable  divisions .  and  subdivisions,  will  soon  ^^ 
aotUng  else  to  the  view  but  ^rdens  of  floweffaand  ivege^i^ 
The  actual  frukfulness  of  our  fieUa  appM^ara,  t^  is  tsue,  toxre^l 
dMsa  g^omy  predictions  \  but  is  that  fruitfulness  to  be  necessani^ 
attiibuted  to  our  new  hm  of  snocessioa  ?  Ceminlv  agricultuvf  Js 
not  less  florishing  in  England  than  it  is  in  France :  it  is  Hfftm 
gnwraHy  acknowledged  that  in  the  former  country  it  has  ariived 
St  a  higher  degree  of  perfecdon  than  it  has  with  us;  the  laade» 
hmrtttTf  there  admosc  all  descend,  as  I.  have  before  said^  bynlhe 
order  of  primogenitttBe  \  from  whidl  ciratunstanee  we  mvf  fioii- 
chidediat  itis  not  in  the  abdition  of  die  righto^bifdi»  a»d  i»  the 
sew  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  dieir.  steady  dia^  w^aseso 
tofll^fof  the  real  cause  of  those  improtements  idlich  lMSrglad4o. 
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aekoowkdge.    Is  not  this  cause,  theni  rather  to-be  foond  in  th^ 

Seaeial  impulse  which  the  Revolation  gave  to' every  individual ;  in 
lie  shackles  which  it  burst  asunder,  Hi  the  prejudices  which  it 
destroyed,  in  the  liappy  innovations  which  it  produced  %  in  the 
suppression  of  fallow  grounds,  in  the  establishment  of  cultivated 
meadows,  in  the  importation  of  Spanish  sheep ;  and,  above  all; 
in  the  transmission  to  active  and  industrious  hands  of  so  great  a 
quantity  of  land  as,  till  then,  was  neglected  by  its  lazy  occu- 
pants ?  Who  can,  however,  tell  to  what  point  these  sameele-. 
ments  of  prosperity  might  have  arisen,  had  they,  instead  of  being 
flung  at  random  into  the  bands  of  individuals  too  poor  to  treat 
them  with  the  attention  which  their  value  merited,  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  families  provided  with  all  the  means  requisite 
for  their  development  ?  It  is  only  when  all  the  causes  of  improve- 
ment which  I  have  just  detailed  shall  have  entirely  produced  their 
efiect)  that  the  nation  will  perceive  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
imlimited  subdivision  of  landed  property.  At  present  every  thing 
IS  perhaps  going  on  prospering  and  to  prosper;  but,  when  the' 
benefits  of  these  new  laws  shall  be  entirely  worn  out,  when  the 
price  of  provisions  shall  be  settled  upon  the  greatest  abundance  of 
produce,  or  when  a  new  class  of  consumers  shall  be  called  to  enjoy 
it>  then  also  will  the  action  of  the  destructive  system  of  equality 
of  partition  begin  to  be  felt  i  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  attempts  will 
be  made  to  apply  a  remedy  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the  agricultural 
interest  alone. 

But  if  our  new  laws  and  customs  are  adverse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  great  landed  estates,  and  deprive  Government  of  the 
support  which  it  might  derive  from  them  against  the  eibrts  of 
the  revolutionist,  the  prejudices  preserved  by  the  ancient  nobiKty  ' 
are  equally  adverse  to  the  establishing  in  France  of  an  aristocracy 
truly  national,  which  may  one  day  become  the  double  object  of  the 
regard  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
people.  The  haughty  claims  which  the  ancient  nobility  have  not 
yet  learned  to  withdraw,  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  our  new  government— principles  which  have  been  as 
legitimately  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  as  were 
those  which  they  have  now  displaced.  In  vain  will  subtile  writers 
cry  up  the  advantages  which  the  nation  formerly  derived  from 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
raturier  was  admitted  among  them,  t^ler  he  had  ac^ired  sufficient 
wealth  by  his  industty  to  leave  the  cast  (^ihe  laborer  and  the  go*- 
vesmed^  and  to  enter  into  the  cast  of  the  gentleman  and  the  governor. 
Nobody,  can  be  deceived  by  these  illusions,  Everyman  knows 
that  a  constant  maxim  with  the  nobility  was^  d»t  die  King  could 
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make  eTery  thing  except  a  gentleman.  ThsLtverj  ttoaArnvrtan 
▼ery  natural  coueequ^ce  of  the  origin  from  which  they  boastv 
ed  themselves  to  be  sprung  :  and  in  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  King 
o^ld  never  change  the  descendant  of  a  conquered  and  enslaved 
Gaul  into  the  descendant  of  a  victorious  Frank.  That  was  a  mi^ 
racle  not  in  the  power  of  God  himself.  Seated  upon  this  rodr^ 
which  was  inaccessible  to  the  profane^  die  nobility  of  France  had 
the  audacity  to  perpetuate,  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  afflict- 
ing spectacle  of  conquest,  and  .to  place  -continually  before  the 
minds  of  their  vassals,  the  unfortunate  period  in  which  their  fathers 
were  Hodden  under  foot  by  barbarians,  robbed  of  all  their 
ests^tes^  and  obliged  to  cultivate  them  with  their  own  hands  for 
the  benefit  of  their  new  masters.  In  order  to  prevent  these  irri- 
tating recollections  from  being  obliterated  by  time^  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  as  members  of  their  body,  those  citizens  whom,  the 
K|pg  presented  to  their  notice  as  worthy  of  being  enrolled  amongst 
them,  on  account  of  the  talents  which  they  possessed  and  the 
services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  state.  The  splendor  of 
th^ir  vank,  and  tne  importance  of  their  official  duties,  could  not 
obliterate,  iii  the  eyes  of  a  nobleman,  the  indelible  disgrace  entaiU 
ed  on  diem  by  their  birth  :  and  the  poorest  gentleman  invited  to 
dine  at  the  house  of  the  Chief-President  Mole,  would  have  said 
in  his  heart  that  the  Marshal  de  Biron  said  aloud,  in  all  the  pride 
of  genealogy,  «  I  am  going  to  dine  this  day  with  the  first  burgher 
fie  premier  bourgeois  J:  in  Paris." 

These  opinions  might  have  been  tolerated  at  a  time  when 
tke  nobility  composed  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  when 
the  remainder  of  its  inhabitants  were  considered  as  nothing 
mere  than  so  many  tools  of  husbandry  and  commerce.  But 
when  at  length  the  pruning-hook  was  turned  into  a  sword.;. 
when  the  ignorance  of  the  nobleman,  reckoned  by  him  as  one  of 
his  privileges,  compelled  him  to  resort  to  the  intelligence  of  Vis 
serf,  whom  he  contemplated  as  a  being  born  to  endure  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  -  fatigue — when,  in  consequence  of  these  new  rela- 
tions in  society,  the  vassal  acquired  in  his  turn  titles  and  offices— 
vriicn  he  bad,  like  the  nobleman,  property  to  defend  and  rights-to 
preserve — when  he  had  also  learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  the  proper 
administration  of  public  affairs,  how  could  the  nobility  expect  any 
longer  to  support  pretensions  so  insulting  as  those  which  have 
been  detailed  ?  How  could  they,  when  they  had  become  inferior 
in  strength  to  every  other  class  of  citizens,  persist  in  denw^aning 
themsdlves  towards  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  as  a  victorious  atid 
€«nqtt«riiig  body  ?  Had  diey  not  reason  to  fear  lest  the  conquer-' 
ed»-driv«R  to  hostilitteS)  in  their  turn,-  should  put  an  end. to  their 
degradation  by  calculating  their  numbers>  and  by  seeking  also  in  a 
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flefort  to  asmst  if  not  ^statet  and  slaves,  as  did  the  sarage  compa- 
aians^of  Fharanond,  at  least  an  equality  of  rights,  and  apardci* 
patioR  in  the  same  advantages  ? 

The  aristocraciTt  then,  which  our  goveninient  requires  for  its 
defence  against  tne  people,  cannot  rest  upon  such  principles.  If 
the  nobility  be  not  eager  to  reject  them,  far  from  having  it  in  tileir 
power  to  confer  any  benefit*  on  government,  they  will,  on  the 
'  contrary,  become  the  cause  of  its  greatest  dangers,  and  will  expose 
it  to  the  hazard  of  being  overwhelmed  in  that  hatred  which  their 
conduct  cannot  fail  to  draw  upon  themselves. 

The  doctrine  ^  equality  is  at  present  so  widely  circulated,  diat 
it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  the  nation  to  create  any  odier 
s«periority  of  citizen  above  citizen  than  diat  which  appears  to 
vest  upon  die  common  interest  of  all ;  and  nobility,  above  aU  others, 
is  an  institution  which  cannot  be  expected  to  surmount  the  partis 
cnlar  dislike  of  which  it  is  now  the  object,  unless  it  be  consideyd 
m  a  magistracy  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and 
a  means  of  recompensing  services  rendered  to  the  state,  or  of  hand- 
■Ig  down  the  memory  of  them  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  Hiust^ 
llierefore,  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen,  in  order  to 
nnder  it  an  object  of  noble  ambition  to  all  \  and  as  not  more  than 
oiw  member  of  a  family  is  wanted  to  exercise  the  magistracy  iK^th 
which  it  is  invested,  or  to'  represent  the  warrior,  statesman,  or  man 
«f  ecience  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  and  whose  niemory  it  may 
be  desirable  to  preserve,  it  is  enough  to  let  the  title  of  noUMty  de* 
•cend  to  the  eldest  branch  of  it  only :  and  no  cause  can  be'  shown 
why  any  other  member  of  the  £unily  should  derive  the  sKglMtt 
distinction  from  it,  or  ^y  he  should  not  enter  into  the  great  ^iMi 
and  body  of  the  people.  This  is  the  species  of  aristocracy  which 
oof^t  at  present  to  be  created  in  France,  and  without  which  it  is 
in^essible  ever  to  grant  to  the  people,  without  exposing  the  na^ 
tion  to  the  greatest  danger,  all  those  rights  and  privileges  which- 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  a  constitutional  government. 

In  England,  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy  preceded  dife 
eatablishment  of  liberty !  and  that  is  the  cause  why  liberty,  beini^ 
veatrained  from  wandering  into  licentiousness,  was  afterwards  esu 
taUished  without  producing  any  confusion.  On  the  contrary)  ill 
o«r  country,  where  every  institution  was  overturned,  we  coiH- 
menced  by  rearing  up  a  wild  democracy ;  and  that  democmcy,  not 
finding  any  obstacle  to  impede  its  progress,  is  now  threateniBg  Willi 
invasion  every  other  branch  of  the  constitttticm. 

^The  miafioitune  is,  that  not  more  than  a  moment  is  wantedDor 
A*  eatal^shment  of  democracy.  A  law,  which  confers  npon  dao 
people  righto  whidi  they  do  not  possess,  is  ca«riedintOi«xeciitioii 
the  very  moment  it  is  proposed,  and  Immediately  produces  ill 
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e^^  bj  tb«  sudden  possesion  whiich  the  people  take  of.theurnew^ 
power.    U  is  not  the  eame  in  the  case  of  aristocracy.    Aristoemov^ 
is  a  |>lant  which  derives  its  strength  from  time  alooe,  and  which 
teqifires  many  years  for  the  extension  of  its  roots*    We  are  obliged 
to  place  it  in  a  hot-house*  .  . 

.  in  what  situation  should  we  stand  at  present,  were  all  the  diA« 
Xfi$it  classes  of  aur  citizens  to  be  permitted^  as  in  England,  to  mee^ 
ip  whatever  numbers  they  might  think  proper,  for  die  purpose  of 
petitionii^  the  two  chambers^  were  they  to  have  die  nomination 
of  persons  to  almost  all  the  places  under  government,  and  to  be 
called  upon  to  assemble  efi  masse  and  choose  their  own  representa- 
tives ?  What  could  we. oppose  to  the  different  excesses  into  which 
the  friends  of  disorder  would  hurry  the  people  i  Where  co«di 
we  find  justices  of  peace  respected  in  their  different  counties  i  cob* 
stables  ready  to  fling  themselves,  without  any  other  weap<m  than 
a^iDSple  .staff,  into  the  midst  of  a  band  of  rioters ;  courageons 
juries,  to  punish  the  culpable }  and  representatives,  named  by  tht 
mAoence  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  firm  defenders  of  one 
acquired  rights  ?  Who,  on  the  contrary,  could  foretel  to  wh0t 
ttkmiate  e&cts  the  very  first  disorder  might  not  lead  us  ? 

Let  us  hasten,  then,  to  establish  an  aristocracy,  if  we  wish  10 
enjoy  liberty.  Let  us  create  families  whom  their  interest,  thtiv 
iamooce,  and  their  pow^  of  bestowing  patronage,  may  indueei* 
6s  lb«ms#lTes  in  the  provinces  %  kt  us  deprive  them«  for  their  oaMK 
advantage,  of  such  of  the  rights  which  they  now  poesesa^  as  lead 
<a>(|^t6>  against  them  tl^  aniiiv>sitv  of  their  countrymen ;  Jet  ^ot 
S9«H  them  other  privileges^  calculated  to  entail  upon  their  jposv 
tetsors  lasting  respect^  and  to  enable  them  to  combat  successfuttf 
at  a  general  election  s^inst  any  attempts  at  riot  and  eonfusioA..  : 
•  The  odiy  mode  of  arriving  at  this  result  is,  by  givii^  to  the  eldese 
n^n  of  every  family^  whether  it  possess  a  title  or  not,  a  gKatwo 
4iarein  the  division  of  real  property  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  hisr 
younger  brothers.  This  share  most  be  raised  as  high  as  two^ 
thirds  of  the  wh«4e,  in  order  that  he  may  he  able^  with  the  fortune 
of  bii  wifei  to  buy  up  the  share  of  the  junior  branches,  an4  Ana 
to  pceserve  in  his  own  hands  his  father^s  property  entire.  •  Witk 
legards  biywever,  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  the  fortune  6f 
tifm  peer,,  and  the  iadependence  which  results  from  it«  as  well  w 
Ae-  honor  v^tch  it  reflects  on  the  peerage  in  general,  form,  as  it 
mvoh  -A  purt  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  all  the  lands,  attached  t» 
the  peerage  must  be  entailed  for  ever  on  the  eklest,  and  the  younger 
chBdivamiist  be-cooteitf  irith  a  share  in  their  father's  perscaulpro- 
psftyr^  in  the  real  property  which  he  possesses  tndependem  ofr 
die  peerage,  orutasum  of  money  which  must  never  exceed  a 
year's^  rent  of  his  real  estate. 
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Then  we  may  have  gentlemen  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,' 
to  whom  Government  may  confide  almost  entirely  the  intenial  -ad-* 
ministration  of  the  country.  Then  we  may  have  grand  juries, 
sheriflFSy  special  constables,  and  popular  elections.  Our  citizens  may 
then  be  allowed  to  meet  for  the  discussion  of  their  various  interests,' 
for  the  settling  of  petitions,  and  for  the  nomination  of  their  own 
magistrates.  Then,  in  short,  all  those  rights  which,  because 
they  are  not  now  recognised  and  established,  render  the  friends  of 
liberty  indignant,  may  be  recognised  and  established  without  com-« 
promising  the  safety  of  government ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  have 
any  reason  to  suspect  the  secret  intentions  of  those  who  at  present 
demand  them  with  so  much  warmth  and  impetuosity. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OVf  THE    PRINCIPAL    ALTERATIONS   WHICH   MIGHT  BE   MAD^ 
IN    THE   LAWS    RESPECTING  JURIES. 

Although  the  causes  which  I  have  related  prevent  us  from*  giving 
to  our  criminal  practice  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  so  comprehensive  a 
subject  wjliadmit,  the  principal  abuses  which  present  themseltee 
in  our  criminal  code,  and  the  most  feasible  medns  of  temoving^ 
them. 

Its  most  ordinary  faults  consist  in  the  arbitrary  protraction  and 
mystery  of  the  examination,  and  in  the  right  granted  to  prefects 
to  give  in  the  list  of  jurors.  But  how  many  faults  of  a  much  mot^ 
serious  nature  present  themselves  in  this  code  to  the  eye  of  th» 
experienced  observer  ? 

Before  I  explain  myself  farther,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary 
to  point  out  the  principles  which  ought  to  form  the  basts  of  evei«y 
law  upon  this  subject. 

First,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  proceedings  shall  never  lead 
to.  an  anricipatiom  of  the  result,  so  much  so  that  all  preparatory 
steps  shall  be  safely  confided  to  officers  of  justice  or  indepeodene 
magistrates;  and  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  soldiers  or 
persons  employed  under  government,  shall  be  altogether  prohibited. 

Secondly,  in  order  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  may  be  more  re- 
spected, that  the  nation  shall  be  invited  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  laws ;  thus,  giving  to  her  the 
power  of  promoting  and  dispensing  justice,  except  in  cases  whicK 
require  legal  and  professional  interference  and  skill. 
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Thirdly,  That  it  is  better  to  renounce  a  certain  species  of  evi- 
dence, than  jobtaia  it  by  means  .ccmtrary  to  buxxuuuty  and^every 
moral  feeling.^ 

The  result  of  the  first  principle  is,  that  the  rights  which  the 
gendarmerie  at  present  possess  of  interfering  in  the  prosecutioo 
should  be  abrogated ;  that  the  gendarmes  shall  be  authorised  tp 
ai^est  an  individual  f^ound  in  the  actual  commission  of  a  crin^  ao4 
conduct  him  before  a  judge ;  that  they  shall  be  instructed  to- seize 
the  instruments  used  in  perpetration  of  the  offence,  if  found  upon 
the  spot,  take  down  the  names  of  such  persons  as  may  have  wit- 
nessed it>  and  report  to  •  the  magistrates  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard:  such  duties  cannot  prove  injurious  to  the  political  rights  of  ^ 
any  citizen,  but  it  is  far  different  when  they  are  permitted  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  interrogate  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner  $  and 
we  have  just  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them,  either  from  sai 
excess  of  zeal  or  from  a  desire  to  obtain  promotion,  do  not  hesitate 
sometimes  to  employ  illegal  means  in  order  to  procure  more 
circumstantial  evidence  than  could  have  been  otherwise  obtained. 
The  prefects  ought  also  to  be  prohibited,  as  the  hired  agents  of 
government,  from  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  commissaries  of  police  should 
be  equally  restrained  from  interrogating  or  hearing  complaints,  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  where  neidier  judges,  justices  of  the  peace, 
m^^yorsy  nor  their  assistants  can  be  found. 

The  second  principle  is  that  which  has  given  birth  to  the  insti- 
ttttion  of  the  jury,  in  the  origin  of  which  it  belonged  to  the  citi- 
zeosy  first  to  decide  whether  there  was  sufficient  presumption  of 
guilt  to  commence  a  prosecution  against  the  accused,  and  afterwards 
to  deliberate  i|pon  his  actual  culpability. 

The  second  of  these  two  rights,  though  vehemently  attacked,  at 
the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  actual  code,  by  men  who  were 
dazzled  with  the  hope  of  a  share  in  the  despotic  authority  then 
beginning  to  be  established,  has,  nevertheless,  resisted  their  efibrts; 
but  the  first,  the  advantages  of  which  were  npt  at  that  period 
generally  appreciated,  sunk  under  the  attacks  whiqh  were  made 
upon  it,  and  the  right  of  accusation  was  accordingly  transferred 
to  the  royal  courts. 

The  principal  objections  that  could  be  urged  against  jurors  judg- 
ing of  the  accusation,  are  to  be  comprised  under  these  heads:  the 
^iffiirukies  in  which  they  often  were  placed  with  respect- to  ascer^ 
taining  the  weight  of  the  presumptive  evidence  against  the  accused 
from  an  imperfect  relation  of  the  circumstances  ;  the  ascendancy 
jvhich  they  sufiered  their  foieman  to  have  over  them  5  and  the  state 
of  igaannce  which  they  were  almost  always  kept  in  as  to  the  real 
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object  of  their  meeting ;  insomuch  that  they  were  incapaiblc  bF 
separatfaig  the  admissibn  of  the  accusation,  from  the  cond^fmna^ 
tion  of  the  accused;  and  lastly*  the  temptation  to  which'  dbr^ 
wtere  inditidoally  exposed.  I  should  have  thought  that  nothing 
ooold  have  been  more  easy  than  to  hare  remedied  thes^  evils  iliiit, 
ititt^Mlof  really  endeavouring  to  do  So,  that  lore  of  pow6r  and  of 
rale,  which  so  easily  seduces  men  injdistinguished  public  stations, 
induced  them  to  exaggerate  whatever  errors  might  have  occurred, 
and  ^agevly  to  seize  the  opportunity  they  afibrded  of  overturning 
a  popular  Instittttion. 

According  to  the  system  which  Mras  then  ^established,  there 
wefe  ds  many  juries  for  deciding  on  accusations  as  there  were 
distaricts;  that  is  to  say,  three  or  four  juries  for  each  departmeiit ; 
eaeh  of  these  juries  met  together  once  or  twice  in  a  month,  about 
eight  jurors  in  number,  which  made  altogether  about  sixteen 
jurors  for  each  month,  and  consequently  a  hundred  and  ninetv- 
two  in  each  year,  making  about  seven  hundred  and  ^xty-eignt 
in  the  year  for  each  department,  or  at  least  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four,"  if  we  only  suppose  a  single  meeting  of  the  jury  in 
each  month. 

'  These  juries  of  accusation  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  t&e 
g^fier«rl  list  of  jimnrs  for  the  department,  which  included*  aff  ctti- 
zeM  who  might  Be  deemed  competent  to  the  office,  by  the  >execu- 
tive  powers  m  that  department.  In  short,  they  were  guided  in 
their  operations  by  the  president  of  the  correctional  tribunal  of  the 
<Kstrict,  under  the  title  of  director  of  the  jury ;  insomuch  that  tlie 
htXict  had  only  t6  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  complatnti  and  the  written  depositions  of  the  witnesses. ' 

We  may  imagine  that  a  jury  composed  in  this,  manner  wO\ild 
be  very  deiGcient  in  the  knowledge  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween grave  presumptions  and  positive  proofs,  or  to  percrive 
how  certain  presumptions  might  have  new  light  thtowti  libbn 
them  in  the  course  of  the  evidence.  •  We  may  imagine  tod;  Siatt 
they  could  form  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  tlie  real  object' cJf 
their  institution,  and  that,  naving  nothing  but  written  declarati5ftir 
brought  before  their  eyes,  they  could  not  be  enabled  to  corfi^%^ 
hend  its  importance.  In  short,  we  may  imagine,  that,  frbmbqM 
impanelled  in  the  district  wherein  die  crime  had  been  cbmmiitj^ 
they  might  be  exposed  to  soHcitations  firom  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  Ae  accused^  and  that,  being  under  the  direction  pf^  a 
superior  magistrate,  it  was  possible  3iey  might  give  themseWti 
up  too  easily  to  his  influence.  ..      '   '      * 

But  if,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  we  had  only  caliM  th^  prihci- 

'  Lawof  Fcbruarjpfilj,  BiDtliyearofthe  republic. 
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pi  citiZ^s  iu  each  province  ta  these  offices;  if  the  juries  of 
accujS4.lioo»  iontead  of  being  convened  in  each  district^  and  belongs 
iogrentinely  to  that  district,  had  been  convened  in  the  chief  towtt 
of  the  depamnent,  and  composed  of  jurors  taken  from  tbe  whole 
extent  of  it  \  if  they  had.  heard  the  prosecutor  and  the  witnesses 
Jn  person.  Il  if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  discretion ;  then  aU 
the  reproaf^hes  tlirown  upon  them  of  ignorance,  corruption,,  and  a 
servile  submission  to  the .  opinion  of  their  directors,  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground^  and  the  juries  of  accusation  would  have 
fulfilled  the  end  for  which  they  were  originally  instituted. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  kept  the  zeal  of  the  cifetaens 
aHve  in.  this  sort  of  duty,  by  diminishine  the  fatigues  of  it,  aaA 
only  assembling  the  juries  at  the  time  of  the  assizes.  By  doubitngi 
and  evenjtrebling  the  number  of  jurors  fixed  by  the  ancient  code» 
that  is^  by  increasing  them  tx>  twenty-five,  instead  of  eight,  only 
sixty,  or  at  most  a  hundred,  would  have  been  required  in  the 
year,  instead  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four :  and  this  kind  of  convocation  would  have^  had 
an  additbnal  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  rebeved  the 
jurors  from  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  irresolution  %  I  si^A 
the^fear  of  retaining  the  accused  in  prison  during  «the  rime  which 
might  elapse  between  the  accusation  and  the  trial,  a  fear  whkh 
would  not  exist,  if  the  trial  took  place  immediately  after  the  aeon* 
sattput 

T^  same  motives  which  liave  occasioned  the  establishment  of 
a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  fact»  call  also  for  the  establishment  of  a 
jury  to  decide  upon  the  accusation.  If  by  the  jury  ei  judgment 
the  citizens^  are  sheltered  from  any  unjust  condemnarions  with 
whic  they  might  be  oppressed  by  arbitrary  and  vindictive  mini- 
sters, there  is  the  same  reason  to  protect  themyhythe  jury,  of 
accufarion,.  from  whatsoever  prosecurions  and  vexatious  might 
otherwise  be  exercised  towards  them.  There  is  daneer  also  that^ 
by  separaring  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  aecosarion  firoa  that  of 
deciding  on  the  fact,  an  injurious  contention  nright  be  estaiblished 
between  the  couns  and  the  juries,  that  is  to  say,  b^ween  the 
magistracy  and  the  people ;  a  struggle  which  could  only  end  in 
weakening  the  respea  which  is  indispetisably  necessary  to  the 
ategistrates,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

We  must  not  imaging  however,  that  by  choosing  in  future  our 
juries  of  accusation  ftrom  the  citizens  of  most  importance  in  each 
department,  we  shall  form  grand  juries  like  those  of  England: 
certainly  not  \  we  shall  be  still  far  removed  from  such  a  beautiful 
iasdtution*    We  may  have  juries  of  accusation ;  but  we  shall  not 

El  a  step  beyond:  it  will  only  be  by  time,  and  when  we  shall 
ve  had  courage  enough  to  change  our  laws  of  succession,  that 
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we  may  hope  to  see  our  juries  of  accusation  become^  like  A^|;(axid 
juries  of  England,  the  very  senates  of  their  respective  provinces^ 
watching  over  their  internal  tranquillity,  the  repairs  of  their  rqads 
and  public  edifices,  the  partition  and  employment  of  their  reve- 
nues, the  plans  for  their  government,  and  in  short  over  all  ii^ix 
interests  and  all  their  necessities. 

.  The  third  principle,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  involves 
the  question  whether  it  is  allowable  to  interrogate  the  accused. 

Desirable  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the  truth,  which  it  is  always  the 
interest  of  the  culprit  to  conceal,  any  means  of  obtaining  it 
appear  justifiable ;  and,  indeed,  but  a  short  period  has  elapsed 
since  even  torture  had  its  advocates.  The  rapid  progress 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  having,  by  their  irresistible  influex\c^ 
insensibly  softened  our  manners,  we  have  awakened  to  a  just  sense 
of  the  horrid  barbarity  of  resorting  to  so  cruel  and  oppressive  a 
measure,  and  we  have  altogether  renounced  the  principle,  even  in 
the  case  where  no  other  mode  of  proving  the  guilt  of  the  pri- 
soner presents  itself.  But,  up  to  the  present  day,  it  is  the  only 
concession  the  pressing  solicitations  of  philanthropy  have  been 
able  to  obtain  5  and  even  now  our  proceedings  against  the  accused 
exhibit  the  remains  of  our  ancient  severity.  In  order  to  excuse 
this,  it  is  alleged  that  the  public  tranquillity  cannot  be  maintaii^ed^ 
unless  delinquents  feel  assured  that'  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
escape  the  punishment  due  to  the  infraction  of  the  law  j  con- 
sequently we  feel  that  no  means  ought  to  be  left  untried  to  secure 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  ;  but  particularly  to  subject  him  to 
a  strict  examination,  the  most  sure  and  irresistible  mode  of 
obtaining  his  conviction.  Besides,  we  are  of  opinion  that  every 
citizen  against  whom  any  complaint  has  been  made,  ought  to  be 
accountoble  to  the  magistrate  for  his  conduct ;  and  not  even  those 
who  are  detained  merely  on  suspicion,  can  refuse  to  reply  to  his 
questions.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  keep  the  accused  in  prison  as 
long  as  a  hope  exists  of  procuring  proofs  of  his  culpability  j  of 
preventing  all  communication  with  him  ;  of  interrogating  him  5 
of  surrounding  him  with  spies  \  of  involving  him  in  error  |  and 
ultimately,  by  a  thousand  different  modes  of  temptation,  inducing 
htm  to  acknowledge  his  guilt. 

In  order  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  assiduity  with  whicfi  the 
interrogatories  are  followed  up,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  state  an 
examination  that  presented  itself  among  the  many  to  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  attend. 
.  It  emanated  from  the  theft  of  a  watch  and  some  silver  plate, 
which  the  accused  denied  having  stolen,  and  of  which  he^Was 
afterwards  declared  guilty  by  the  jury. 
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Tfc^  following  are  the  questions  aJdressed  to  him  by  the  fudge, 
and  his  replies.  j     &  » 

Joi>CE»— The  contradictions   you   have  been  guilty  of  at  the 

period  of  your  quitting  M ,  as  well  as  the  time  at  which  you 

are  accused  of  being  in  possession  of  the  watch,  and  the  false- 
hood jroo  have  stated  to  the  magistrate,  do  not  leave  a  doubt  on 
my  mind  of  the  incorrectness  of  your  narrative,  and  that  you  only 
seek  to  exculpate  yourself  from  the  crime  with  which  you  are 
charged. 

Prisoner — What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  ?  I  have  not  com^ 
mitted  the  theft. 

Judge — ^Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  after  you  entered  the  house  of 
Mr.  A.  you  broke  open  his  desk,  and  took  from  the  drawer  some 
articles  of  silver  plate,  which  are  now  presented  to  you  ? 

Prisoner — I  never  entered  his  house,  nor  have  I  taken  those 
articles  of  plate,  which, are  now  shown  to  me. 

JODCE. — Besides  those  articles,  did  you  not  take  a  silver  watch 
and  two  silver  goblets  ? 

Prisoner. — I  neither  took  the  watch  nor  the  goblets. 

Jof>6E«— Have  you  not  also  taken  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
contained  in  a  bag  ? 

Prisoner. — ^No. 

Judge. — Did  you  not  conceal  the  silver  articles  in  a  heap  of 
earth  ?  ^ 

Prisoner. — Not  having  taken  them,  I  could  not  conceal  them. 

Judge. — ^What  instrument  did  you  use  to  break  open  the  desk 
of  Mr.  A.  I 

Prisoner. — ^I  am  not  a  thief,  nor  am  I  capable  of  opening 
another  person^s  desk. 

Judge.— Where  did  you  enter  the  house  of  Mr.  A.,  and  did 
you  not  quit  it  by  the  barn-door  ? 

Prisoner.— I  neither  entered  it  upon  one  side  nor  the  other, 
consequently  could  not  leave  it  by  the  barn-door. 

Judge. — Was  it  not  the  fear  of  having  your  property  examined, 
which  induced  you  to  conceal  the  silver  articles  in  a  heap  of 
mould  ? 

Prisoner.-- Having  my  efiects  searched  did  not  cause  me  to  be 
ahinned. 

JfUDGE. — ^Some  days  after  the  theft,  did  you  not  throw  some 
piece  of  the  gold  which  you  had  taken,  rolled  up  in  paper,  into 
the  yard  of  Mr.  A.  ? 

Prisoner. — I  could  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  throwing 
thtm  there,  because  I  did  not  steal  them. 

Judge.— «I  presume  you  were  not  alone  when  you  committed 
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the  theft  now  tmpttted  to  you  ?  If  you  have  tny  accomplicefl, 
name  them/ 

pRisoNBE*--*!  am  not  chief  of  a  band  of  thieTea,  consequently 
have  no  accompUcet* 

All  our  examinations  are  generally  supported  with  the  same 
scrudnixing  spiriti  which  ahnost  always  pervades  our  legal 
controversies.  Ought  this  species  of  moral  torture  to  be  longer 
tolerated }  Do  not  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  it  far  exceed 
its  advantages  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  but  that  the  interrogations  fineqttently 
lead  to  the  exposure  of  facts,  and  I  will  even  acknowledge  that 
they  fc^uently  prove  the  only  means  <^  obtaining  diem*  If 
Sttcti  a  justification  can  be  for  a  moment  admitted,  have  we  not « 
rij^t  to  use  die  same  aiy;ument  in  favor  of  the  application  of 
torture,  but  particuhrly  when  only  resorted  to  after  the  oondinw 
nation  of  the  culprit  ? 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  indiMensaUe  necessity  which  reduces  the 
accused  to  die  obligation  of  adding  falsehood  to  falsehood,  in 
order  if  possible  to  preserve  his  life  %  it  will  be  ebserfed,  in 
toswer  to  this  objection,  that  an  innocent  man  has  no  occasion  to 
have  recourse  to  so  Shameful  an  expedient  \  and  in  respect  to  a 
guilty  person,  it  is  of  Htde  use  to  take  such  care  of  his  consci- 
ence after  dke  crimes  he  harcommitted. 

I  must  nevertheless  maintain  that  our  mode  of  interrogatien  is 
ifdiuman.  What  can  be  more  barbarous  dian  to  force  an  uedbv- 
tunate^wretch  to  become  his  own  destroyer,  and  diiect  the  ftial 
poniard  to  his  heart  ?  We  refuse  to  receive  the  deporitiofis  flf 
die  Either  against  the  son,  of  the  wife  against  her  husband^-  of 
die  brother  against  the  brother  \  and  yet  we  solicit,  we  reqatae* 
nay  we  absolutely  force  a  man  to  give  evidence  against  hiaiis^  I 
What  a  lamentable  contradiction  I 

I  will  say  farther,  it  is  a  dangerous  practice !  What  eralit  can 
be  given  to  the  replies  of  die  accused,  torn  from  him  at  a  moisesK 
^riien  his  rational  faculties  are  influenced  bodi  by  the  shUlae 
attending  his  situation,  and  the  tenor  inspired  by  the  soleMlky 
of  the  proceedings  ?  Are  there  not  grounds  for  believilig  that 
Ms  replies,  having  been  thoughtlessly  given,  only  tend  to  make  an 
unfavorable  impression  on  the  jury  ?  But  how  much  more  pV9J«» 
dicial  will  they  prove,  when  opposed  to  subsequent  evidstice 
tncontmvertftle  in  itself  i 

Experience  has  taught  us,  that  the  accused  alwaM  apptata«Ottl« 

table  bi  the  estimation  of  die  jurors,  when  convicted  of  Mse« 
ood.  How  often,  nevertheless,  has  it  occurred,  dint  dtt  erewtd 
prevaricates  only  on  matten  forrign  to  the  attkiect  befiayt  the 
court,  either  in  consequence  of  mistrust  inspired  bytte  iIMMUq 
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patio  hiob  Qr  from  a  fair  of  comiMroiiiUixig  die  honor  or  inleittt 
of  a  friend  ? 

.  All  these  reasons  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  formed*  that 
the  present  system  of  interrogating  the  accused  ought  to  be  sup^ 
pittflsed^  and,  according  to  the  practice  in  England,  that  no  question 
should  be  put  to  the  prisoner,  except  to  inquire  whether  he  is  gjuilt  j 
or  aot  ipiilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  x 
.  This  question  is  so  dear,  and  so  plainly  makes  known  the  end 
for  which  it  is  put,  that  the  prisoner  cannot  be  deceived  by  it  %  and 
if  he  answer  it  in  the  affirnnative,  it  can  only  be,  because  he  is 
aware  that  the  most  positive  proofs  exist  against  hiqa.  But  though 
the  motives  which  c  all  forth  a  suppression  of  this  species  of  interro* 
gatory  be  such  as  will  not  admit  of  compromise,  it  may  neverthi^ 
less  be  desirable  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  interrogations 
which  are  put  in  order  to  draw  put  instrucciona,  and  those  which 
are  put  in  the  course  of  Uie  trial.  In  the  latter  case,  there  are 
many  objectioos  besides  those  wlu^h  J  have  just  mentioned,  and 
which  it  is  desirable  shosftld  be  lemoived.as  speedily  as  possible.  I 
shall  explain  them  in  the  course  of  thjs  chapter ;  but  ia  the  former 
cast>  I  muse  acknowjkdgek  tbut,  «x«cft  in  instances  of  the  most 
flacraot  enormity,  it  scarcely  appears  poesible  to  me  for  instructions 
to  he  made  out  without  the  aid  of  interrogating  the  prisoner,  I^ 
whom  alone  the  elements  of  them  can  frequently  be  supplied,  ana 
tboM  sources  pointed  out  to  the  judg^  whence  he  majr  obtain  the 
iafefmatioa  he  requires.  To  suppress  inteorogadone  m  this  case, 
would  be  to  grant  impunity  to  all  crimes  except  wch  as  could  be 
pr9?e4  by  ocular  witnesses.  I  know  very  well  that  I  shall  here 
have  wof  omn  arguments  retorted,  upon  me,  and  I  frankly  confess 
ihfrt  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  avoid  putting  any  accusations 
vriiattoever  to  the  accused ;  nevertheless,  if  the  interests  of  society 
require  us  to  depart  in  some  measure  from  the  rigor  of  strict  prin- 
C^ks^  in  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedii^s»  I  would  at  least  insisl 
dwi  the  questions  put  to  a  prisoner  at  such  an  epoch,  should  be 
epf^ied  to  no  other  use  than  that  of  enabling  the  judge  to  form  in* 
strvctioiis  from  them  i  and  that  he  should  even  be  forbidden  to 
read  them  to  the  jurors,  in  order  that  they  may  not  form  their 
Opinions  upon  the  answers  which  the  address  of  the  judge  may 
have  enabled  him  to  extort  from  the  inexperience  of  the  prisoner. 
To  return,  then,  to  the  alterations  which  the  application  of  the 
principles  I  have  endedivoured  to  lay  down  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chaptef  might  efiect  in  our  exisiiiig  forms  of  instruction,  the 
nwitiim  of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of  ins* 
psovemeot  in  them,  I  will  state  what,  appears  to  me  desirable. 

'  let.  To  confine  the  office  of  the  gens  d'armerie  to  znetting 
eiMpwied.penoam  and  seizing  any  weapons  or  other  ankles  used 
in  ttie  perpretation  of  their  crime,  which  may  be  found  upon  the  spot. 
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2nd,  To  deprive  j>r|/^/5  of  the  right  of  making  out  or  demand* 
ing  acts  of  instruction.' 

Srd.  To  forbid  the  commissaires  of  the  police  putting  any  ques- 
tions to  prisoners  or  witnesses,  unless  on  occasions  where  there 
are  neither  judges  of  instruction;  nor  justices  of  peace,  nor  mayors, 
nor  their  assistants,  to  be  found. 

4th.  To  no  longer  authorise  the  judges  of  instruction  to  deliver 
mandats  cTamener^  when  the  fact  imputed  to  the  party  only  subjects 
him  to  punishment  from  the  correctional  police. 

5th.  To  fix  the  term  for  which  a  judge  may  be  authorised  to 
detain  the  party  accused  in  prison  ;  and  the  degree  of  delay  whicb 
shall  be  considered  as  putting  the  suit  at  an  end ;  with  a  proviso, 
^however,  that  in  extraordinary  cases  he  may  obtain  a  prolongation 
of  it,  by  asking  for  it  in  the  court  of  the  original  proceedings. 
'  6th.  To  ordain  that  in  cases  of  crime  which  subject  the  offender 
only  to  corporal  punishment  not  of  a  disgraceful  kind,  he  shall 
b<*  set  at  liberty,  if  he  be  enabled  to  find  such  security  as  the  tri- 
bunal shall  be  authorised  to  demand  according  to  circumstances. 

7th.  To  re-establish  the  jury  of  accusation. 
'  Let  us  now  consider  the  particular  abuses  which  the  court  of 
assizes  presents  ^  and  in  order  to  exhibit  them  more  forcibly,  I 
beg  leave  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  debates.  According  to  the  pre- 
sent mode,  the  president  begins  with  subjecting  the  prisoner  to  a 
long  interrogatory  of  the  description  I  have  already  mentioned. 
He  afterwards  examines  the  witnesses ;  the  procurer-general  sets 
forth  the  accusation ;  the  advocate  for  the  defendant  maintains  the 
innocence  of  his  client ;  the  president  delivers  a  summary  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  the  jury  retire  to  deliberate  upon  it.  If  we  follow 
these  proceedings  step  by  step,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  faults 
which  attach  to  them. 

Tlie  president  interrogates  the  prisoner.  Who  is  this  president  ? 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Court  by  which  the  prisoner  is  ac- 
cused. He  is  a  colleague  of  the  procurer-general,  or  of  his  sub*'^ 
stitute,  by  whom  the  accusation  is  maintained ;  he  is  in  short  a 
magistrate,  whose  office  it  is  to  produce  proofs  before  the  jury;  the 
honor  of  his  corps,  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  with  the  Jito-i 
secutor,  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  every  thing  insensibly  in- 
fluences him,  if  not  to  desire  the  success  of  the  prosecution,  at  l^ast 
to  be  anxious  that  none  of  the  facts  connected  with  it  may  escape 
the  inexperience  of  the  jury. 

He  interrogates  the  prisoner : — ^and  how  acrimoniously,  we  have 
already  shown.  Almost  always  persuaded  of  his  actual  guilt,  h^ 
endeavours  by  every  means  to  draw  him  into  a  confession  of  it. 

■  It  would  be  iiecessary  to  make  particular  regulations,  in  this  reipect,  for 
the  police  of  Paris. 
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He  heaps  question  upon  question ;  he  presses  him  closer  and 
closer  J  he  scarcely  gives  him  time  to  breathe ;  and  if  he  finds  any 
resistance  on  his  part  which  he  cannot  conquer,  he  becomes  irri-r 
tated,  indignant,  almost  his  personal  enemy. 

He  examines  the  witnesses : — and  each  examination  is  followed 
by  fresh  interrogatories  put  to  the  prisoner,  new  falsehoods  on  his 
p;irt,  and  increasing  animosity  on  that  of  his  judge. 

The  procurer-general  si^ts  forth  the  accusation  :— and  here  we 
see  the  cruel  and  unbending  spirit  of  our  ancient  crimiual  courts 
exhibited  in  all  their  terrific  energy.  The  prisoner  is  yet  uncon- 
demned";  but  already  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  convicted  of  the 
crime  iipputed  to  him.  Every  insulting  epithet  is  lavished  upon 
liim,  and  I  have  seen  hini  sometimes  addressed  in  terms  of  the 
most  jndeccnt  contempt.  Scarcely  yet  is  there  any  appearance  of 
reform  in  this  respect,  at  the  bar  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris.  The 
barbarous  custom  is  still  general  throughout  all  France  j  it  form9 
a  part  of  our  judicial  manners;  it  is  transmitted  from  magistrate  to 
magistrate^  and  degrades  our  national  character  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers.  The  advocate  for  the  prisoner  maintains  the  innocence 
of  his  client.  This  defence  presents  an  abuse  no  less  dangerous 
an^  revolting.  We  see  young  lawyers  who  are  to  be  admired  for 
the  mildness  and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  purity  and  up- 
rightness of  theirprinciples,endeavouring,in  defence  of  crimes  which 
are.  but  too  evident,  to  overshadow  the  most  incontestable  proofs 
"wjth  doubt,  to  support  suppositions  which  are  utterly  destitute  of 
probability,  to  estdblibh  maxims  subversive  of  all  social  and  moral 
order  i  to  inspire  groundless  uneasiriess  in  the  minds  of  the  jurors, 
am  %o  take  false  credit  to  themselves  for  the  honor  of  saving  a 
villain  from  the  punishment  which  he  richly  deserves. 

$Qmetimes,  to  increase  the  ehamefulness  of  these  proceedings, 
the  procurer-general  replies^  the  advocate  answers  him  again  ;  cacj^ 
p^rtj  gives  way  to  violence,  and  the  court  becomes  an  actual 
6t:|g,e^  where  the  passions  exhibit  themselves  without  restraint, 
w&ere  enthusiasm  is  carried  even  to  delirium,  and  the  head  of  the 
delinquent  is  contended  for,  with  a  fury  which  revolts  the  specta- 
to.^s,  and  makes  strangers  shudder. 

The  president  delivers  a  summary  of  the  whole  affair : — this 
summary  ought  to  be  an  impartial  exposition  of  the  charges  against 
the  prisoner,  and  of  the  grounds  of  his  defence  :  but  is  this  the  case  ? 
No  I  50  far  from  it,  that  we  must  acknowledge  it  is  often  only  a 
repetition  of  all  the  arguments  against  him.  The  misrepresenta- 
tions of  his  advocate  sometimes  render  this  .proceeding  on  the  pai^ 
of  the  president  unfortunately  necessary ;  but  very  often  the  resent- 
ment which  has  been  excited  in  his  mind  duriog  the  course  of  the 
debate^  has  an  involuntary  effect  upon  it,  and  doubtless  influencea 
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him  to  dwell  with  much  more  force  upon  the  facts  which  fkfot 
the  prosecution,  than  upon  those  which  favor  the  prisoner.  At 
last  the  jury  reture  to  deliberate.  And  it  is  on  this  occasion  in 
particular  that  I  am  astonished.  Only  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  pfomptitude  with  which  the  jurors  in  England  form  their  opi- 
moaSf  can  conceive  how  little  ours  are  yet  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  duties  they  have  to  fulfil ;  or  can  sufficiently  deplore  the 
interminable  labyrinth  into  which  they  are  plunged  by  the  nature 
of  the  law  itself. 

Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  inquire  the  result  that  the 
conviction  has  made  upon  their  minds  in  the  debate,  they  are  sent 
into  their  room  with  a  number  of  useless  papers  and  written 
accounts,  concerning  the  substance  of  the  crime,  the  interro* 
gations  of  the  person  accused,  the  act  of  accusation,  and  a 
aeries  of  questions  relative  to  the  offender.  Burdened  with  all 
these  pieces,  they  think  themselves  obliged  to  read  them,  to 
comment  upon  them,  and  to  draw  inferences  from  them :  the 
acutest  among  them  think  it  necessary  to  make  distinctions  and 
•oppositions,  and  to  surpass  the  lawyers  themselves.  Time  meatw 
while  passes  on,  impressions  weaken,  conviction  languishes,  doubt 
takes  possession  of  their  mind,  and  on  the  most  simple  and  evident 
questions,  sometimes  on  the  confession  of  the  criminal  himself,  the 
jusors  pass  whole  hours  in  useless  deliberations,  which  end  often 
in  the  most  deplorable  results.  The  difficulty  of  giving  an  opi-. 
nion  even  on  the  fact  itself,  is  but  the  least  of  their  inquietudes }  they 
next  open  the  penal  code,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  punish- 
ment which  ought  necessarily  to  be  the  consequence  of  theur  de^ 
claration.  Nourished  with  the  fruit  of  this  fatal  tree,  they  become 
the  prey  of  fresh  anguish.  Ought  they,  as  legislators,  to  render 
diemselves  the  instruments  of  barbarity  ?  Ought:  they  to  pronounce 
on  the  guilty  a  punishment  which  appears  to  them  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  crime  ?  Ought  they  to  load  their  conscience  with 
the  cries  of  an  unfortunate  creature,  groaning  in  irons  which  he 
never  merited  ?  Ought  they  not  rather  to  affirm  what  is  not  true  ? 
What  choice  will  they  dare  to  make  between  cruelty  and  perjury  ^ 
They  call  to  their  assistance  all  the  powers  of  their  reason,  all  tne 
sens&ility  of  their  soul ;  at  length,  compassion  triumphs,  huma- 
nity decides,  and  only  the  name  of  the  jury  remains.  Such  is  the 
true  picture  -of  our  debates }  a  president  animated  with  zeal  against 
an  accused  person,  an  attorney-general  treating  him  before-hand  as 
a  crinunal,  a  lawyer  scandalising  the  audience  bv  the  developement 
of  principles  the  most  pernicious,  a  feeble  and  irresolute  jury  not 
dating  to  express  their  conviction,  and  obliged  to  speak  against 
their  conscience.  In  fact,  assemblies  fso  overwhelmed  with  the 
length  of  the  debates,  with  difficulties  and  fatigue,  that  they  shock 
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tkf  .good  Mine  of  the  judges,  and  inspire  the  juries  with  anuncon* 
querable  repugnance  for  tiheir  functions. 

I  know  very  well  that  I  shall  be  told  that  these  abuses  belong 
_  ^Ijr  to  the  init)erfect  execution  of  the  law,  by  which  it  is  lakl 
down,  as  a  duty  to  the  president,  that  he  should  remain  perfect^ 
impartial^  and  nm  tg>  the  matter  to  the  Jurors  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  principal  protfs  bothjbr  and 
against  the  prisoner ;  that  it  has  given  no  power  to  the  proctfref^ 
general,  beyond  that  of  developing  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  aeeu* 
saiion ;  that  by  the  artic^  3 1 1 ,  the  advocate  is  enjofaied  io  say  no* 
t^ng  contrary  to  his  conscience  i  and  that  it  has^  forbidden  the  jurors 
to  be  influenced  in  their  decisions  by  any  consideration  of  the  con$e* 
fuenees  which  may  accrue  to  the  primmer Jrom  them. 

But  what  effect  can  be  hoped  for  from  these  barren  recommeti^ 
dations  of  the  legishture  a^inst  the  very  passions  which  iris  the 
cause  of  exciting  m  the  magistrates,  the  advocates,  and  the  juroit, 
by  the  peculiar  situation  in  whidi  it  places  them  f  How  can  it  be 
expected  that  a  president  will  be  impartial,  when  it  is  particukily 
requited  of  him  to  prove  the  justice  of  the  accusation }  that  the 
procurer-generftl  will  be  moderate  when  he  is  expected  to  show 
tbe  importance  of  it ;  that  an  advocate  will  be  particulatl^  scttt^ 
jndous  as  to  using  the  means  by  which  he  may  save  the  Kfe  of  n 
unfortunate  wretch,  who  has  placed  his  lasthope  in  him  i  or  that  dl^ 
jurors  should  be  able  to  leave  all  consideradon  of  the  punidmient 
out  of  the  question,  when  they  know  that  this  punishment  must  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  own  decision  ? 

The  evil  then  consists  in  the  very  organisation  of  the  proceedings^ 
and  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  other  means  than  total  alteration* 

But  after  the  bad  success  of  so  many  of  our  late  innovations,  who 
shall  venture  to  stand  forth,  and  say  to  the  nation,— You  have  bad, 
tSl  now,  only  forms  of  law  so  barbarous  that  they  have  ofiersd  to 
Ae  accused  enemies,  even  in  their  judges  5  jour  tribunals  have  te» 
sottfided  only  with  accents  of  hatred,  or  with^  principles  die  most 
fatal  to  pubhc  morals ;  your  jurors  find  their  liberty  of  conscience 
enchained  by  the  implacability  of  your  laws,  and  they  must  either  be 
perjured  or  unjust.  Away  then  with  this  system  of  perfidy  and  op- 
pression}  let  the  interrogation  of  the  prisoner,  the  pleading  of  the 
Iirocttrer-f  eneral,  and  that  of  the  advocate  for  the  accused,be  all  sup* 
pmsed ;  no  longer  charge  the  president  with  the  establishment  cfhte 
accusation  j  and  no  fonger  force  your  jurors  to  betray  their  own  con* 
8dences,by  inseparably  connectingdie  punishment  of  the  delinquent 
wiA  their  declaration  respecting  his  gwit.  A  thousand  voices 
wouM  rile  from  aD  parts,  to  drown  that  of  so  bold  a  speaker. 
What !  they  WouM  exclaim,  would  you  deprive  society  of  the  most 
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efi«ctual  means  of  insuring  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  ?  would 
you  depriye  tlie  guilty  themselves  of  the  right  of  being  heard  in 
their  defence?  would  you  grant  to  judges  the  arbitrary  power  of 
dispensing  punishment  ?  Let  us  howeve^examine  into  the  realitjF 
of  these  dangers.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  remarked 
concerning  the  abuses  which  generally  arise  from  intern^gating 
the  accused,  and  particularly  when  those  interrogations  are  i^ade 
afterwards  a  part  of  the  evidence  against  him ;  I  believe  that  wfcjit 
I  have  already  stated  will  authorise  me  to  say,  that  society  ought 
to  seek  for  proofs  from  other  sources. 

With  respect  to  the  defence  which  the  advocate  for  the  pri- 
soner offers,  do  we  not  all  know  how  far  it  is  removed  from  the, 
truth  ?  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  have  the  least  experience  on  thi$ 
point.  Without  doubt  it  has  its  uses  in  gaining  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner,  but  it  is  precisely  this  consideration  which  ought  to  make 
us  wish  to  suppress  it.  The  prisoner  is  quite  capable  of  explaiiyag 
the  circumstances  which  appear  against  him  :  he  is  fully  competent 
to  dissipate  doubts,  and  establish  his  innocence  :  it  is  not  in  this 
respect  that  an  advocate  iv  often  so  useful  to  hun  :  it  is  by  the  sup- 
positions which  lie  knows  how  to  make  with  so  much  art  |  by  the 
objections  lie  raises,  in  order  to  embarrass  the  little  reason  which 
the  jurors  possess,  and  by  the  terrors  with  which  his  deceitful  elo- 
quence fills  their  timorous  souls.  I'he  real  means  of  deciding  ip  8^ 
criminal  trial  are  within  the  reach  of  the  most  unpretending  per- 
son, when  he  is  not  misled  by  prejudice:  he  has  no  need  of  help 
from  any  one  to  enable  him  to  feel  what  is  uiKertain  and  con- 
tradictory in  the  depositions  )  his  conscience  and  good  sense  dictate 
to  him  with  sufficient  certitude.  To  these  grounds  for  security^ 
alivady  so  extensive,  if  we  add  the  power  which  would  still  remain 
to  the  prisoner  of  addressing  to  the  jurors  any  observations  which  he 
may  judge  useful  in  his  defence,  the  constant  disposition  of  th^ 
latter  towards  an  indulgence,  sometimes  even  excessive,  a^  well  a$ 
the  additional  new  lights  they  might  derive  from  a  really  Jmpartia^ 
summary,  we  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
should  ever  be  unjustly  endangered. 

By  giving  up  all  those  temptations  to  falsehood  which  are  gene- 
rally heaped  on  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  and  by  making  the  attor- 
neys-general forego  his  pleading,  (for  he  ought  to  share  the  same  fate 
as  the  advocate  for  the  prisoner),  we  shall  do  niuch  more  in  favor 
of  the  accused,  than  we  shall  injure  him  by  suppressing  his  defence  ^ 
and  it  must  be  perceived  that  the  effect  of  this  new  system  would 
greatly  soften  the  rigor  of  his  situation. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  prisoner  that  I  wish  to  see  the  president 
exempt  from  the  dcvdopcment  of  the  accusation,  and  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  witnesses  confided  to  other  care  than  his.  Why  not  give 
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it  up  to  those  who  are  specially  charged  with  establishing  t^jke  culpa^. 
bility  or  the  innocence  of  the  accused  ?  I  mean,  to  the.attorney-ge-:i 
neral  and  to  the  advocate  for  the  defendant.  In  this  maimer  no. 
feeling  of  prejudice  can  find  its  way  into  the  mind  of  the  president. 
A  passive  spectator  of  the  debate,  he  would  become  the  chief  juror. 
of  the  afFair,  a  juror  by  precedence,  on  account  of  his  knowledge' 
in  Criminal  affairs.  He  should  maintain  order  m  the  assembly  \  he, 
should  prevent  them  exercising  against  the  witnesses  any  sort  of 
restmint,  and  take  care  that  no  insult  should  be  offered  them j, he 
should  watch  oyer  any  light  that  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject, 
and  his  explanations  afterwards  to  the  jurors  would  then  appear 
cool,  discteet,  and  exempt  from  all  kind  of  personal  feeling.  The 
jurors  will  always  feel  the  impossibility  of  giving  their  opinion 
freely,  as  long  as  punishment  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of- 
their  declaration.  What  impediment  can  the  legislator  then  find. 
in-giring  to  the  judges  the  right  of  mitigating  it  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  action  ?  Is  there  not  some  inconsistency,  after 
being  afraid  of  their  rigor  in  one  instance,  to  be  again  mistrustful, 
of  their  indulgence  in  the  other  ?  In  refusing  them  the  power  of 
lessening  the  punishment,  will  not  the  advantage  of  truth  predomi- 
nate finally  over  the  unjust  prejudices  which  are  still  preserved; 
against  the  magistracy  ?  The  more  we  are  desirous  that  the  decla- 
ration  of  the  jurors  should  b,e  sincere,  the  more  latitude,  we  p^ght 
to  leave  to  the  judge,  in  the  extenuation  of  the  punishment,  tha^ 
the  jury  may  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  drawing  down  any, 
punishment  on  the  offender  that  may  appear  too.  severe  for  hj^, 
fault.  It  appears  then  necessary  that  the  judge  possess  the  faculty 
of  diminishing  the  punishment  at  least  two  degrees,  which  wouldr 
besides  be  of  so  great  advantage,  and  would  obviate  so  many  incon** 
veniences,  that  this  faculty  alone  would  ad/nit  of  our  adjourning^ 
indefinitely  the  revision  of  our  penal  code.  Of  what  use  are  all  those^ 
papers  which  are  laid  before  the  jurors  ?  What  use  do  they  ima-^. 
gine  can  be  derived  from  them  }  Have  they  not  heard  the  witnesses, 
the  written  depositions,  and  all  that  the  accused  has  thought  proper. 
to  say  in  defence  of  himself  ?  What  would  they  have  more  ?  They 
are,  or  they  are  not  convinced.  I  will  even  dare  to  go  farther,  and 
maintain  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  there  exist  but  very, 
few  instances  where  they  have  really  need  of  deliberation.  That 
they  do  so  in  England  may  be  imagined,  since  the  law  requires 
"them  to  be  unanimous.  It  is  evident  then  that  it  is  but  by  dis-. 
cussing  the  charges  and  the  pleas  set  up  in  defence,  that  in  case^ 
of  dissent  the  jurors  can  become  united  in  the^  opinion.  They, 
very  seldom  however  deliberate,  and  only  when  the  noatt^r  i|i. 
question  is  a  capital  crime.  But  in  France,  where  unanimity  is  not. 
required,  whence  arises  the  necessity  of  such  lengthened  discussions 
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in  tvef  ]r  afiair  ?  To  what  purpose  do  the  jurors  so  tediously  d^^ 
niope  tlieir  indiyidaal  opinions  ?  Biay  h  not  be  feared  that  by 
domg  this  thtT  nm  the  risk  of  bmng  bfiuenced  by  the  Tiew  of 
aotte  one  of  their  colleagues^  who  may  have  an  ascendancy  orcr 
tiwin^  and  eive  up  their  own  inferences^  drawn  from  the  impies* 
sisn  whidi  has  been  produced  on  their  minds  in  the  ccmrse  di  the 
pDOceedingSi  for  the  suggestions  of  an  artful  and  specious  man  ? 

I  do  not  however  mean  to  say  that  all  deliberation  should  beior^ 
bidden  them }  for  diat  is  the  only  method  by  which  a  juror  can  be 
bcought  over,  whose  dissent  may  proceed  from  a  mistaken  ?iew  of 
the  fact  \  but  I  should  wish  this  deliberation  not  to  be  imposed  up« 
on  them  as  a  duty,  and  that  at  all  times  they  should  be  autho. 
lised  to  assemble  round  their  foreman,  and  give  in  their  verdict 
without  being  obliged,  as  they  now  are,  to  retire  into  another 
loom,  in  order  to  consider  of  it* 

I  migfac  here  examine  the  grand  question  of  that  unanimity  in 
|ttforS|  which  in  England  is  regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  the 
mstitution }  insomuch  that  to  it  atone  some  of  their  most  teamed 
kwyers  attribute  all  die  advantages  of  this  mode  of  judjpnen^}  but 
die  object  of  the  present  chapter  does  not  embrace  a  discussion  of 
euch  extent. 

I  nmst  content  myself  widi  remarking  that  this  unanimity  waf 
established  in  the  firth  year  of  die  repttblic»  by  a  law  paissed  on  the 
19di  July,  and  continued  to  be  insisted  upon* till  the  publicatiott 
of  the  existing  code,  that  is  for  about  twelve  years;  with  this 
flMd^cation  however,  that  if  after  twenty-four  hours  of  delibera-  - 
don  die  jurors  should  not  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement,  thdr 
verdict  should  then  be  decided  by  majority. 

If  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  ^e  trials  throughout  all 
France  at  this  period,  it  should  appear  that  upon  the  whole  of 
diem,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty  in  each  year,  the  juries 
weve  ananhnous ;  and  that  at  Paris  in  particuhr,  in  the  course  of 
1800  trials,  judged  by  the  criminal  tribunal  in  the  space  of  four 
years  and  a  half,  there  have  only  occurred  21,  in  whioi  the  jurors 
nave  profited  by  their  right  to  delivjer  in  a  verdict  simply  by 
majority.  The  advocates  for  unanimity  avail  themselves  off  this 
itfNeesentation,  and  allege,  that  from  it  we  may  fairly  presume 
diat,  widi  more  constancy  and  firmness,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  hrre  introdnced  among  us,  and  interwoven  with  our  manners, 
die  necessity  of  that  unanimity,  so  use^  if  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  justice.  They  maintain  that  it  would  have  been  accomplidied 
wfak  fiicility,  merc^  by  depriving  weak  and  puriBanimous  jurors  of 
diis  iftifbrtunate  alternative  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  offisted  a 
refuge  to  thtk  jnresdution,  and  procured  them  the  means  of  escap-» 
itipthe  responsiUIily  ef  die  decision  which  their  consciencee  die- 
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fated.  The  principal  aiguments  opposed  to  unanimity  of  ToiceeoiaT 
iiate  in  the  erent  of  some  of  die  jurors  hdding  contrary  opiniotts^ 
whieh  they  are  ultimately  induced  to  retract,  and  which  they  are 
etklently  inclined  to  do,  not  from  a  conviction  of  having  formed  a 
£dse  estimate  of  the  case,  but  from  the  tiecesstty  of  die  weaker 
suecumbing  to  the  stronger  or  more  powerful  party;  besides,  wheiw 
ever  a  prisoner  is  acquitted  either  by  a  simple  majority  or  by  tw^ 
thirds  of  the  jury,  justice  ou^ht  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  public  con- 
winced  that  the  remaming  third  is  secretlv  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  majority,  and  that  it  it  refuses  to  unite,  it  is  becauae  the  one 
party  is  influenced  by  weakness,  and  the  other  is  composed  of  per« 
scMs  whose  minds  are  natunlly  inflexible,  and  whose  obstinacy  in** 
dif^  them  to  acquit  the  accused,  although  convinced  of  has  cui* 
pttoity. 

In  short,  it  is  pretended  that  the  system  of  unanimity  produce! 
no  oth^  efibct  than  to  establish  a  controversy  between  Ae  strong 
afid  the  weak,  which  gives  the  victory  in  favor  of  him  who  is  most 
hiWruated  to  the  fatigues  both  c{  mind  and  body. 

To  tfiis  mode  of  reasoning  the  supporters  of  unanimity  reply  ;•««> 
fif8f,'lliat  it  is  unjust  to  impute  to  the  union  of  the  minority  v^ 
the  superior  number,  only  an  apparent  harmony  of  sentiment ;  for 
although  a  certain  degree  of  complaisance  may  appear  on  Ae 
weaker  side,  yet  it  can  never  be  supposed,  that,  having  fonned  % 
ittcfhg  and  irrefragable  conviction  m  die  innocence  of  theprisonei^ 
they  ZovlU  be  induced  to  change  that  opinion  either  through  ft* 
dgue,  or  a  manifest  wish  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  pronounte 
km  guilty;  and  that  dieir  adhering  to  that  opinion  at  least  proves, 
that  however  they  might  desire  further  or  stronger  proofs  against 
die  accused  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  they  had  nevertheless  quite 
sufficient  internal  conviction  of  his  guik. 

Secondly,  that  society  ought  to  conrider  it  as  hetf  that*  the  ma* 
jority  of  two-thuds  really  carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  una* 
nimity,  except  in  the  cases  where  we  find  among  the  jurors  persons 
obsrinately  determined  never  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  condemna^ 
tion.  It  is  a  still  stronger  reason  for  requiring  a  public  declaration 
of  that  unanimity ;  on  the  one  side,  to  force  die  weaker  party  to 
abandon  dirir  disgraceful  and  scandalous  subterfuge,  and  to  oUjge 
them  to  join  the  majority,  in  securing  the  bonds  of  society  from 
being  broken ;  and  on  the  other  ride,  to  subdue  those  systematic 
and  stubborn  spirits  who  wish  to  appear  even  wiser  than  the  bw 
itself. 


Thirdly,  we  must  not  suppose  diat  a  firm  and  connq^eous  i 
win  always  happen  to  be  on  the  ermneous  or  nnjitst  side  of  die 
question.  He  may  as  often  chance  to  be  on  the  side  of  jastior> 
and  lend  It  the  support  of  his  courage  and  lesofaitioitt  |  and  tfatfii^ 
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it  is  not  mathematically  impossible  for  a  tenacious  and  resolute 
man  ^  to  constrain  the  eleven  jurors  who  may  be  decided  on  con- 
dfimniiig  the  criminal,  to  abandon  through  weariness . their  owm 
sentiments^  and  adopt  his,  yet  that  even  this  inconyenience  is  lessw 
thi^i  that  which  results  from  our  existing  system,. by  which  a  per-, 
son  may  be  condemned  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  four,  howev!^> 
convinced  the  remaining  four  may  be  of  his  innocence^  and  how^ 
everlhey  may  proclaim  their  sense  of  it  aloud.  .  u 

Such  are  the  arguments  most  commonly  made  use  of^,  both  for 
and  against  the  system  of  unanimity^  those  against  it  originate  i^ 
the  unworthy  considerations  of  weakness  or  obstinacy  -,  those  in  its. 
favor  are  on  the  contrary  the  fruits  of  a  theory,  masculine,  power-^ 
ful,  generous,  and  congenial  to  the  principles  of  a  constitutional 
government.  But  why  must  I  confess  that  our  minds  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  support  these  principles,  and  that  they  migh( 
even  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal  results  ?  By  the  present  sy^r. 
tem,  which  allows  of  sentence  being  pronounced  by  a  majority  of 
eight  against  four,  justice  has  a  chance  of  victory,  in  the  secrecy 
which  the  system  offers  to  those  jurors  who  may  have  given  their 
voices  in  condemnation  of  the  prisoner,  and  who  may  be  anxious^ 
to  escape  the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  as  to  which  way  their  opinion, 
tended.  How  indeed  can  it  be  known  with  certainty  by  what  ma*, 
jprity  the  decision  has  been  carried,  and  which  of  the  jurors  may, 
have  voted  for,  or  against  the  accused  ?  But  by  the  system  of  una^^ 
ijimity,  which  necessarily  makes  all  the  votes  known,  how  many 
peaceful  citizens  would  be  made  uneasy  all  the  rest  of  their  ]ives» 
bjr^  tlie  dread  oJF  some  possible  revenge  ?  It  is  easy  to  cpllect  all  thej 
en^l^ies  of  the  soul,  and  brave  hatred  and  design,  sooner  than  sub^ 
scribe  fo  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  person ;  but  in  acquit- 
ting the  guilty,  fewer  scruples  are  excited,  and  yet  the  injury  that 
is  flone  to  society  is  great  enough,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  call  for 
som^  remorse,  . 

I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  in  the  present|[state  of  our 
mani](;?rs,  from  the  apathy  with  which  our  citizens  fulfil  tl^eir  dutieSj^ 
It  would  be  impossible,  on  the  system  of  unanimity, .  to  convict 
any  person  who  might  be  guilty  ot  a  political  crime,  connived  at  by 
spm^,  powerful  party. 

tf,  however,  the  system  should  prevail  against  those  conse^ 
quences,  which  I  think  myself  authorised  to  doubt,  it  would  cer* 
tainly  l)e  advisable  to  establish  an  open  and  vigorous  unanimity, 
deprived  of  all  those  evasive  subterfuges  which  are  only  the  timid 
concessions  of  weakness.  We  require  to  be  taught  our  duty  as  citi^ 
zens:  we  roust  learn  it  from  the  laws  ;  they  must  inspire  us  ^jfith. 
4e  civil  courage  iu  which  we  are  so  deficient,  and  accustom  .us,  jto 
att  upon  our  own  responsibility,  the  only  way  to  unite  opinions,  to 
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give  them. effijct,  to  gain  them  defenders,  and  make  them  re- 
spected. '   ' 

We  will  now  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  proceediiigs 
are  laid  before  the  jurors.  The  code  prescribes  that  no  qupstfdn 
shM  be  submitted  to  their  deliberation,  excepting  that  which  al>- 
solutely  results  from  the  indicjtment  itself.  Reason  points  out  that 
thejr  can  only  judge  the  prisoner  upon  the  facts  set  forth  in 
that  indictment.  But  when  unexpected  circumstances'  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  to  palliate  the  nature 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  the  prisoner,  ought  they  then  to  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  question  of  the  indictment,  which  would 
in  that  case  be  without  object,  the  code  not  having  provided  against 
an  occurrence  of  this  kind  ? 

A  man,  for  example,  is  seen  descending  from  the  window  of 
an  apartment  in  which  a  theft  has  been  committed  j  he  is  after^ 
wards  found  with  the  stolen  articles  in  his  possession,  and  he  is 
presented  before  the  jurors  as  guilty  of  house-breaking. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  the  aspect  of  the  affair  changes; 
the  witnesses^  who  before  the  instruction  had  positively  declared 
the  prisoner  to  be  the  same  whom  they  had  seen  descend  from  the 
window,  now  begin  to  hesitate  ;  bat  the  circumstance  of  the 
stolen  goods  being  found  upon  him  remains  as  strong  as  ever, 
he  being  unable  to  explain  how  they  came  into  his  possession : 
we  may  imagine  that  in  this  case  the  jurors  may  doubt  as  to  the 
principal  fact  alleged,  which  is,  that  the  prisonerhas  not  himself  been 
guilty  of  the  theft,  but  that  he  has  been  at  least  an  accomplice 
in  it,  by  receiving  the  stolen  goods,  is  still  sufficiently  evident.  TKe 
accusation  however  turns  only  upon  the  commission  of  the  theftj 
and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  being  an  accomplice.  What 
condact  then  must  be  adopted  ?  Must  the  prisoner  be  acquitted  upon 
the  charge  of  theft,  and  tried  upon  a  new  indictment,  as  an  accom- 
pKce,  when  it  is  evident  that  this  new  indictment  can  only  be 
framed  out  of  the  same  materials  as  the  old  one  ?  We  may  easily 
conceive  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, how  the  progress  of  business  would  be  impeded,  and  the  prisons 
crowded  ;  what  expenses  would  be  heaped  upon  the  state  j  how 
many  prisoners  forced  to  submit  to  trial  after  trial,  and  grow  old 
in  dungeons,  without  means  of  obtaining  the  determination  of  their 
fate.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  intolerable  in  practice  -,  and 
that  it  does  not  exist,  is  owing  to  the  following  circumstances. 

The  court  not  finding  in  the  criminal  code  any  means  of  pre- 
venting the'abuse  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  feeling  the  urgent 
necessity  of  doing  so,  availed  themselves  of  the  article  SS8,  which 
pennits  the  president,  when  any  aggravating  circuirtstances  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  to  make  a  new^expositiM  tq; 
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the  jomrsreUtiTe  to  tliese  circuiustalices ;  and  fnom  this  the  in- 
ference has  been  drawn,  that  the  president  was  authomed  to  Jaj 
before  the  jurors  all  questions/in  any  degree  conneofttfd'  widi  the 
act  of  accusaMn. 

Certainly' the  legislature  was  far  from  imagining  that  the  *cm» 
'Stmctbn  pitt  upon  this  article  would  ever  have  been  earned  so  £uv 
It  was  adopted  only  as  a  means  of  completif^  the  accusseion  \ 
when  it  was  aggravated  by  any  new  depositions^  c<Mainixig  ckseUKk^ 
stances  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  inilniction  being  made*  oilc^ 
ssch  as  house-breakingi  or  forcible  entry)  or  being  an  aocompliccif 
bttt  it  was  never  meant  to  extend  to  the  right  of  deciding  apott 
these  rehtive  questions  \  insomuch  that  when  the  first  plea  against 
die  nuHMier  in  which  they  were  conducted  by  the  presidents  of 
the  courts  of  assize,  was  carried  into  the  court  of  af^>ea]y  that 
oourt  was  extremely  surprised  at  the  unexpected  oonstruotiootbat 
had  been  put  upon  article  SS9  \  but  it  was  nevertheiesB  soon  <mk- 
vjnced  that  it  was  impossible  in  prsKXice  to  dispense  widi  9ome 
law  that  should  grant  to  die  court  of  assize,  the  privilege  of  putthi^ 
questions  having  affinity  to  those  immediately  emanating  from  the 
chafge  %  and  that,  since  no  mode  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  tfaa( 
kind  was  laid  down  in  the  code,  the  deficiency  must  neoessarily^ 
be  supfdied,^  by  eiving  to  one  of  the  articles  there  fottod,  diat  ii^ 
terpretation  which  was  absolutely  requisite. 

The  adoption  of  this  article,  however,  immediately  presented 
another  abuse,  the  inconveniences  of- which  we  every  day  ecpe^ 
Tience.  According  to  the  manner  in  which  it  Js  conceived^  it  i» 
the  president  alone  who  has  a  right  to  judge  upon  the  dneinn«> 
sbuaoes  which  may  aggravate  the  case ;  and,  according  to  the  con- 
struction which  he  may  put  upon  them,  he  is  privileged  to  follow 
iq>  the  proceedings.  '  It  is  evident  then  that  in  a  great  number  of 
ctrcuniiitances,  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  is  at  die  disposal  of  the  pve« 
sident. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret 
springs  by  which  the  jury  is  governed,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  in* 
fluence  which  the  president  possesses  over  them  from  tiis  vi^  to 
put  these  questions.  Often  by  declining  to  do  it,  and  by  confining 
himself  sttktly'  to  the  questions  which  actually  rasult  ixom  die 
charge,  he  is  almost  certain  of  procuring  the  acquittal  of  the.»pri- 
'ioner.  This  is  almost  always  the  case  wl^n  the  evidence  in  support 
ci  the  chaff  e  is  weakened  in  the  course  of  the  trial  by  the  deposU 
tion  of  wknesses ;  and  that  these  depositions  appearing  doubtful  as 
to  the  princ^  (^ige  in  the  accusation,  are  no  longer  dfemed  of 
importance,  excepting  as  elucidating  circumstances  connected  widi 
it.  The  jurors  then  consulting  nserely  upon  die  act  of  aocuealMH^ 
which  tppears  doubtful^  and  not  upon  the  circumstances  e«iaMt^ 
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ing  fipom  it,  whicli  are  proved,  are  obliged  to  return  a  rerdict  of 
iKqtiittal.  On  die  contrary,  even  when  die  conneoting  circumstances 
•fe  proceeded  upon,  tbe  president  ^n  atill  often  spare  the  dofai» 
quent  the  punishment  to  which  he  would  be  condeoGuied  upon  the 
pnicipil  charge  i  md  diis  constantly  happens  in  cases  where  the 
poncipal  fact  b  proved,  and  the  ponitfiment  attadwd  to  kia 
deemed  too  severe ;  and  that  die  secondary  parts  are  psoved  alsd^ 
and  are  subjected  to  a  lighter  penalty*  The  jurors  then  addom  fisS, 
through  a  feeling  of  indulgence  natural  to  them,  to  aoqvut  the 
prisoner  of  the  principal  change,  and  only  find  htm  guilty  of  the  ae^ 
coodary  part  of  the  accusation  \  so  that  the  d^ree  of  punishment 
he  is  liable  to,  and  often  even  his  acquittal,  nuy  depend  on  the  wiH 
of  Ae  president  to  proceed  or  not  with  connecting  drcwaMtimceSL 
Thus  ui  order  not  to  go'beyond  the  supposidon  we  have  already 
■ledf^  we  see  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  president  has 
aliBost  the  power  of  acquitting  or  condemning  the  prisoner,  accosd* 
ittgly  as  he  mar  confine  himself  to  the  act  of  accusation  in  whidk' 
lie  »  describea  as  committing  the  theft,  or  as  he  may  branch  out 
vpon  the  next  consideration  in  which  he  may  be  viewed  as  the  v^ 
cciver  of  the  stolen  goods*  AU  those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
Irsqnent  the  court  of  asrise  have  witnessed  the  fact  I  speak  of  a 
Ihoiiaand  times,  and  diey  must  be  aware  of  die  necessity  of  no 
lotiger  entrusting  the  president  with  such  extensive  power* 

It  follows  then  from  all  these  ezplanadons,  that  besides  the  prin* 
cipel  question,  it  is  often  indispensable  to  present  to  the  tuoQiS 
questions  arising  out  of  it,  particularly  such  as  are  connected  with 
cimmstances  considered  by  the  law  as  aggravations  of  the  crime. 
C^  we  then  be  surprised  tnat  diey  are  sometimes  plunged  into  in* 
explicable  embaurrassments,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  they 
aie  aware  that  the  punishment  will  be  unrelendogly  dealt  out  ac» 
senting  to  the  affirmative  declarations  which  they  may  makei  and 
that  consequently  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  frame  dieir  answers 
in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  draw  down  upon  the  criminal  a  more 
rigoietts  chastisement  than  he  may  deserve  i 

How  faf  removed  from  all  these  difficulde^  is  the  guilty  or  no^ 
Igmlty  of  an  English  jury,  pronounced  always  after  two  or  thiee 
miniMs  of  deliberation  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  teach  ours  the  same 
smplicity  ?  Tlie  first  step  towards  it  would  be,  to  grant  die  judgesi 
as  I  have  propCMMKl  above,  the  right  of  nntigating  punishments^  as 
the  juien  would  then  have  no  modve  for  uncertain  calcukdooi^ 
but  would  rest  widi  confidence  on  the  equity  of  die  judges,  as  to 
die  degree  of  punishment  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  an 
'OiBwider* 

Nethiiig  more  would  be  necessary  dnn  to  lay  dw  whole  qoes- 

mbffortdie  Jurors,  es  U  done  in  Ei«huid|  and  to  eudesvour  to 
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frame  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  would  be  able  to  answer  in 
one  word,  yes  or  no;  insomuch  as  it  should  include  evefy  oranch 
of  the  trial,  that  is  to  say,  the  leading  question,  the  quesfioris 
branching  out  of  it,  and  all  the  aggravating  circumstances.  *      ' " 

This-  is  the  arraignment  that  I  wouM  propose :  Is  the  priipner 
guiifyi  oris  he  guilty  ofy  or  accessary  to  a  theft  ^  or  of  an  attenvpl  at 
thefiy  with  qualifications  T 

TTiis  word  qualification  should  include  in  its  acceptation  'alt' tfie 
circumstances  considered  as  aggravations  in  the  sight  of  th'e  Taw^ 
but  in  case  of  the  act  being  liable  to  a  particular  kind  of  punisTiment, 
as  for  instance,  a  forgery,  it  should  be  explained  in  concise  terms, 
and  the  question  should  be  put  in  these  words : 

Is  the  prisoner  guilty  of  or  an  accomplice  in^  a  theft ^  or  an 
attempt  at  thefi^  ^  means  of  forgery  ^ 

It  would  remain  afterwards  for  the  judge  to  explain  to  the  jurors 
what  the  law  understands  by  connivance,  qualification,  fofgery, 
&c. 

The  jurors  would  then  have  to  answer  to  the  question  in  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ways ;  YeSy  the  prisofier  is  guilty  • 
or,  Noj  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty. 

In  a  case  where  they  believe  that  the  theft  has  berti  coihMttted, 
bat  unaccompanied  by  any  aggravating  circumstance,  they  shtiuld 
reply ;  Yesy  the  accused  is  guilty  of  thefiy  but  without  any  ptetUiar 
atrocity.  '^' 

•  The  process  resolves  itself  into  this.  The  clerk  explairfe  to  ihe 
jury  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  stands  accused ;  the  attemey- 
general  sets  forth  in  a  few  words  the  circumstances  conneWed 
with  the  prosecution,  comprehending  the  different  articles  cdVitaln- 
ed  in  the  indictment,  which  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  i^ 
unattended  to  by  the  jurors.  He  would  next  have  to  examiti^^he 
witnesses  on  the  behalf  of  the  prosecution;  the  eolidtor  fbr  ffie 
prisoner,  in  his  turn,  examines  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant ; 
and  the  witnesses  for  each  party  are  cross-examined  by  the  iSrty^ 
cates  on  both  sides,  who  must  be  expressly  forbidden,  in  sunrnnhg 
up  the  evidence,  to  draw  any  inference,  cither  in  favor  oP,'  or 
against  the  prisoner.  This  duty  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  ptvfti* 
dent  when  he  makes  his  summary,  which  he  ought  to  do  immedt' 
ately  after  the  examination  of  the  last  witness.  The  jurors  thotfld 
dien  assemble  round  their  foreman,  and  come  to  a  decision,  unless 
the^  should  particularly  demand  leave  to  retire  to  deUberate  vtpon 
their  verdict  j  which  ought  to  go  by  majority,  in  the  propoTtion  of 
right  to  four. 

Little  more  remains  for  me  to  remark,  than  to  explain  a  case 
where  the  difficulty  consists  not  only  in  the  matter  df  fact,  btit  also 
in  the  point  of  law;  that  it  to  say,  whether  or  not  the  act  imputed 
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^,#jpij9n«r*  ixwatitute  a  criine  cognisable  in  law.  A  caaeof 
tn^  kind  i$.9ft^.at^«oded.with  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggrav*. 
twwij  particularlyjn  some  instances  of  forgery  where  the  praoner 
maj,conf^%s..the  fact  on  which  the  prosecution  may  be  founded, 
b\it  maint^us,,  and  joot.without  the  appearance  of  reason,  that- the 
fact  Itself  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  cases  of  fraud  provided 
agW»tiy,jtli$j  code;  as,  fot  insuncc,  when  a  man  is  accused  of 
Ijttt^ijjg  an  imaginary  signature  to  a  bill,  and  passing  it  off  for  that 
of  a  fivmg  person.i  or  of  making  an  agreement  with  a  notary,  and 
afterwards  denving  his  signature. 

At  present  these  questions  are  discussed  before  the  jurors,  be^ 
twe^  the  Rttomey-general  and  the  advocate  for  the  prisoner  >  but 
if  we  Were  to  suppress  the  pleadings,  as  I  have  proposed,  the  judoks 
yoyld  find  themselves  not  only  incapable  of  resolving  the  difEcul- 
ti^  I  speak  of,  but  would  scarcely  know  even  that  such  difficulties 
exist.^  On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  permitted  to  the  •  advocates  lo 
exp}aiupoints  of  law  to  the  jurors,  it  is  very  certain  that,  under  the 
piW«t,of  doing  ^o,  they  would  take  the  lead  in  all  cases,  in  order 
10  have  an  opportunity  of  disputing  on  matters  of  fact  ^  and  thus 
'^yAwe^  aU  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  which  I  have  been 
ei»4^TQuring  to  pcrint  out,  would  entirely  vanish.  We  must  seek  o«tt 
tbqtiore#.then}eans  of  obviating  these  inconveniences,  and  I  believe 
tbey  are  to  be  found  in  .the  practice  of  England  on  these  occasions. 
T^.  jmom.  Abere  are  obliged,  as  I  have  shown,  to  decide  upon 
ppl^of  law;  but  they  are  not  obliged,  as  in  France,  todeeide 
npitm^]Lhem  absolutely.  If,  after,  some  short  observations  which 
axe  addressed,  to  the  judge  on  the  subject  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  or  after  the  explanations  which  the  judge  makes  in  hia 
^nounajcy^ .  tlie  point  of  law  appears  to  them  easy  to  decide  upon, 
tbcT^peturn  a  genetrU  verdict^  which  embraces  at  i  once  the  question 
bQttiio£.tbe  law  and  the  fact ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  solution  of  the 
Question  appears  to  them  to  be  beyond  their  ability,  they  content 
memselves  with  returning  a  special  verdict  in  the  form  that  I  have 
mentioned  before ;  that  is  to  say,  they  declare  the.  prisoner 
pvt^J  or  not  guilty,  according  as  the  judge  may  fiund .  the  fact 
wbiwis  imputed  to  him  criminal  or  not,  according  to  tb&defim- 
timvof  the  law.  ^ 

^jGannot  we  in  some  degree  follow  the  same  conrse,.and,  in  order 
tajpare  our  jurors  the  arrangement,  always  diiBcult,  of  this  special 
wr^ic^  .consider.aU  their  declarations  as  special  i  that  is  to  say,  as 
given  solely  under  the  supposition  that  the  court  will  judge- whether 
the.  fact  attributed  to  the  prisoner  constitute  the  crime  specified  by 
the^aw^  and  that,  consequently,  it  will  be  pernxitted  the  advocate. 
f(Nr.the.prisoner  and  the  attorney-general,  after  the  declaration  of 
the  jury^  to  debate  the  point  of  law  before  the  court  ? 
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A  double  adrantage  would  reault  firofm  this  mode  of  procwding  5 
first,  that  we  should  no  longer  be  afraid  of  confuring  the  disctttf- 
aion  of  the  fact  with  the  discussion  of  the  point  of  law }  and,  m 
the  second  place,  that  we  should  have  no  trouble,  excepting  upcffi 
those  points  of  law  which  were  really  serious,  and  upon  which 
there  would  soon  be  a  certain  jurisprudence  which  would  supply 
all  the  imperfecti<Mis  and  omissions  of  the  code.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  in  these  cases  there  would  be  no  intention  of  submitting  to 
tjbe  decision  of  the  courts  poinu  which,  from  particular  circum- 
stances, the  law  expressly  submits  to  the  decision  of  the  jififots  | 
such  as  determining  whether  a  work  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
considered  a.  libel  j  these  questions  would  cont'mue  to  be  debated 
before  them  between  the  attorney-general  and  the  advocate  for 
the  prisoner. 

This  manner  of  deciding  points  of  law  may  appear  at  present 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  chamber  of  accusation  5  in 
fact,  there  would  be  something  contrary  to  the  hierarchy  ^nd  har- 
mony of  the  powers  in  bringing  a  point  of  law,  which  had  already 
been  before  the  chamber  of  accusation  of  the  royal  court,  comp05«> 
ed  always  of  five  counsellors,  again  into  a  court  of  assizes,  compos- 
ed of  five  counsellors,  or  oftener  still,  in  the  first  instance,  of  onlv 
one  counseUor  and  four  judges.  But  we  must  recollect  that  1 
only  propose  this  mode  of  proceeding  in  a  system,  where  the  jury 
of  accusation  shouldbe  re-established,  and  where  consequently  there 
would  appear  nothing  disgraceful  in  submitting  to  the  tevisicn  of 
the  judges  a  point  of  law  which  had  only  been  decided  by  unpie- 
tending  citizens  who  were  strangers  to  the  study  of  the  crinmid 
law. 

.  In  order  to  terminate  here  all  that  concerns  the  courts  of  asiizeey 
I  will  add  that  it  appears  useless  to  me  that  they  should  be  com» 
posed  of  five  judges ;  as  thdy  are  in  di^  present  day,  I  should  thtek 
one  would  be  sufficient ;  as  it  is  in  England,  the  judges  who 
appear  to  assist  him,  without  doubt,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  having  nothing  really  to  do,  know  not  how  to  employ  tbeif 
time,  and  seem  burdened  with  the  weight  of  it.  They  read,  they 
yawn,  they  nestle  about  in  their  seats,  and  are  no  way  fit,  in  dM 
state  of  weakness  and  impatience,  to  fulfil  the  object  that  is  pro* 
posed  for  their  co-operation.  I  do  not  think  mat  the  power  of 
mitigating  punishment,  which  I  would  have  granted  to  the  court 
of  assizes,  ought  to  be  considered  a  particular  reason  for  preserving 
them  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  responsibility  which  would  rest  upon  the  president,  if  he 
were  alone,  would  ofier  a  more  solid  guarantee  for  his  wieJom 
and  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  the  new  power  which  would  be 
confided  to  him,  than  any  that  would  result  from  the  union  of  the 
four  judges  who  might  be  continued  with  him  in  office. 
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Tbe  mo^t  <crupttlotts  attention,  however,  in  this  case,  would  b^ 
necessary  as  to  the  choice  of  presidents  ;  and  we  must  no  longer 
indiscriminately  confide  to  all  the  members  of  the  royal  court, 
functions  which  require  a  presence  of  mind,  a  firmness  of  charac* 
ter,  and  readiness  of  elocution,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
one  person.  We  must  either  choose  from  each  court  a  certain 
iiuml>er  of  magistrates  who  shall  be  specially  employed  in  presid- 
ing at  the  assizes  of  the  district,  or  we  must  institute  a  body  of  pri-> 
Tate  magistrates  which  shall  be  composed  of  about  forty  members, 
to  whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  presidency  of  aU  the  assises 
throughout  the  kingdom^ 

I  must  now  fOLj  a  few  words  respecting  the  formation  of  the  jury. 

What  is  the  trial  by  jury  ?  it  is  trial  by  the  country.  The  English 
term  the  jurors  the  country  of  the  prisoner }  vohich  eourUiyyou  are. 

But  in  what  description  of  jurors  is  it  that  a  prisoner  can  behold 
the  representatives  of  his  country  ?  It  can  only  be  in  a  determi** 
nate  number  of  jurors  taken  at  random,  as  Blackstone  says,  from 
among  those  whom  the  law  shall  have  declared  capable  of  execut- 
ing the  functions  of  jurors.  If  then  the  choice  of  jurors  summon* 
ed  to  the  assizes  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  authority  whatso» 
ever,  whether  administrative,  or  judicial ;  or  if  this  authority  have 
anj  indirect  means  of  influence,  either  by  removal  or  reduction,  the 
pnaoDcrcannot  in  such  persons  see  Ms  country  f  that  is;  the  fortuitous 
union  of  all  the  opinions  which  may  prevail  in  it ;  he  sees  in  them 
only  judges  set  over  him  by  some  man  in  whose  power,  political 
opinions  or  private  feelings,  they  may  have  a  particular  interest. 
Perpetual  and  immoveable  magistrates  would  be  better  than  suck 
as  these. 

These  principles  appear  to  me  bo  evident  that  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  depart  from  them  without  entirely  altering  the  nature 
of  tbe  institution  of  trial  by  jury  $  and  if  the  government  still  feel 
some  hesitation  in  adopting  them,  it  is  from  being  misled  by  xht 
Sf^  of  losing  one  of  the  instruments  whidi  has  been  considered 
moat  necessary  for  the  support  of  its  authority.  Let  govemmeat| 
Jiowever,  be  assured,  that  it  will  neither  be  less  powerful,  nor  less 
xe^iected,  for  having  fredy  relinquished  all  influence  over  the 
^Mlministration  of  justice  in  criminal  cases. 

If  it  is  lodispeiisable  that  those  who  form  the  general  list  of 
llftmn  of  thur  department  riiould  likewise  be  placed  by  lot  on  the 
SitlM  the  sessions  and  assizes,  and  that  each  should  be  so  in  turn  ; 
it  is  evident  the  general  lists  must  be  sp  formed,  that  all  those,  or 
at  leattaigreat  majority  of  th^  inserted  in  them,  will  be  fuUv 
fiSfiUe  unfeeling  the  importance  axid  nscture  of  the  chaige  ^m 
«£kb  tbeyave  entrusted. 

Biit^liiywislhefAoieiicyiSllbeperaoiis  placed  on  thegenenl 
litU  to  be  ascertsdned  ?  who  is  to  judge  of  the  miei^  and  infot. 
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^mation  of  each  individual  possessing  the  further  necessaty  re** 
qutsites  ?  Is  this  to  be  done- by  the  prefects,  the  cotinseilors  of  Aa 
pvefec^urei  the  members  of  the  electoral  college,  the  magistrates  i 
In  all  these  I  only  see  men  more  or  less  dependent  on  government^ 
men  to  whom  a  coincidence  with  themselves  in  pc^itical  opinions 
would  be  deemed  the  most  necessary  of  all  qualifications. 

I  should  prefer  applying  for  proofs  of  their  ability  to  the  same 
means  as  were  employed  for  the  choice  of  deputies  and  electors ; 
tl)»t  is  to  say,  property,  because  property  affords  the  most  prcba^ 
bility  of  education,  and  of  course  of  information  and  integrity. 
But  I  would  only  suffer  fortune  to  regulate  my  choice,  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  when  no  better  guide  was  to  be  found,  I  would 
afterwards  adopt  a  less  hazardous  mode  of  election. 

I  would  fix  the  number  of  jurors  necessary  to  each  department 
according  to  the  state  of  its  population,  and  the  number  of  sessions 

*  generally  held  in  it.  This  would  be  from  six  hundred  to  three 
thousand  six  hundred. 

I  would  again  divide  the  number  of  Jurors  fixed  for  each  dis- 
trict in  its  difFerent  departments,  according  to  their  wealth  and 
population  -,  and  in  order  to  complete  the  number,  in  the  first 
iastance,  I  would  call  on  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  these 
districts.  The .  lists  pf  jurors  thus  formed,  I  would,  in  future^ 
.have  the  power  of  nominating  to  all  places  which  became  vacant^ 
vested  in  the  jurors  of  these  districts  ;  who  should  choose  to  fill 
tbejn,  the  persons  deemed  most  fitting,  without  requiring  from 
them  any  proof  of  eligibility ,  in  order  that  any  person,  in  whatever 
rank  of  life,  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office,  may  be 
appointed  to  it.  By  these  means  we  should  be  certain  of  having 
jurors  whose  integrity,  information,  and,  above  aU,  whose  tnde« 
pendence  could  not  be  doubted. 

If  any  inconvenience  should  be  found  to  arise  from  grantii^  to 
jurcws  the  right  of  nominating  to  two  or  three  places  which  be^ 
came  vacant  among  them  every  year ;  and  it  was  judged  that^ 
^ming  this  privelege  would  render  the  jury  of  each  department 
a  kind  of  aristocratic  corporation,  accessible  to  private  prfejuditoe^ 
the  power  might  be  vested  in  the  electors  of  each  district,  who 
should  be  assembled  for  that  purpose  on  a  day  fixed  ever^  year. 
If  the  only  intention  is  to  prevent  incompetent  persons  fronr  beiDg 
chosen  as  jurymen,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  t^  electors  x)f  eaeh 
-department,  from  the  knowledge  they  have  of  men  with  whom 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  living,  must  be  at  leftst  as  likely  as  the 
prefects  to  select  men  of  intelligence  and  probity ;  and  the  end 
proposed  would  thus  be  attained  widiout  the  intervention  e£ 
authority,  an  intervention  which  must  be  avoided  with  die  greatest 
care  ta  an  institution,  the  principal  aim  of  which  is  to  lepiiss^  it9 
eiMoaebminut*  -  .  - 
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Wlie^f  thisr  method  or  any  other  be  adopted  for  forming  the 
general  bsts^  we  must  now  consider  how  the  sessions  list  is  to^  h€ 
sekoled  from  the  general  list,  and  how  the  special  jury  is  to  be 
selected  from  the  sessions  list. 

It  OHist  always  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  important  poinf 
on  which  the  whole  independence  of  criminal  justice  rests  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  general  lists  shre 
formed,  if  the  right  of  forming  the  Sessions  list  is  vested  in  the 
pjr^fii%  or  any  other  functionary,  there  will  always  be  found  <on 
thegfoeral  lists  a  sufficient  number  of  men  ready  to  administer  i!o 
tbeur  pasaions  and  espouse  their  animosities. 

It  IB  to  avoid  this  danger  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  hav6 
recourse  to  chance }  but  how  are  the  decrees  of  chance  to  be  made 
known  ?  who  are  to  be  the  faithful  ministers  of  this  fickle  god- 
dess i  who  does  not  know  with  what  audacity  her  decrees  have 
been  dictated,  even  down  to  the  present  momenc  ? 

Let  us,  then,  seek  a  mode  of  learning  them  secure  from  the 
influence  of  those  employed  to  make  them  known.  I  Would 
propose  the  following  :  let  there  be  a  book,  in  which  should  be 
written^  either  indiscriminately  or  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names 
of  ali  the  jurors  of  the  department ;  this  book  must  be  composed 
of  as  many  pages  as  there  are  jurors  required  for  the  service  6i 
each  session ;  each  page  must  contain  the  same  number  of  namesy' 
wkh  the  exception  of  the  last,  on  which  must  be  inserted  die 
names  ramaining  after  the  division  of  the  general  number  of  tlic| 
jwrocs  of  the  department,  according  to  the  number  of  paged 
wJnoh  the -book  contains.  The  names  of  the  jurors  must  Kkewise 
bi^  otunbered  on  each  page,  from  number  ene  to  the  last  number 
of  the  page. 

This  book  should  be  printed  and  distributed  to  each  juror. 

Ultt  drawing  should  take  place  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  tribunal 
of -Accusation,  after  having  been  announced  fift^n  days  before  in 
the|mblic  prints.  It  most  be  performed  by  the  president  of  the 
tsttnma]^  in  presence  of  the  prefect,  and  of  all  the  jurors  who 
wish:  to  be  present ;  and  it  must  be  done  in  the  following  manner : 

•An.tnnx  must  be  placed  before  the  president,  containing  as' 
maiif  nuoibers  as  there  are  names  in  each  of  the  pages  of  the* 
book  containing  the  names  of  the  jurors;  the  president  draws  out 
one^of  the  numbevs>  and  the  name  of  the  juror  conesponding  on 
the  tet  page  'with  this  number  is  to  be  the  first  juror  of  the 
'  seasioiis.  The  numbers  must  then  be  replaced  in  the  urn,  and  liie 
drawing  repeated  for  the  second,  third,  and  successively  all  ri» 
pageaof  the  book^  except  the  last,  which  is  to  be  drawn  ^pa-* 
ntlelf^<theduttibers  being  pot  intD  the  urn  which  are  necesssirf  tei 
equai'the- number  of  nanries  on  this  pa^.  As  a  further  frlscM^ 
tion,  the  president^  befpre  opening  the  number  draMi 'mm  thsi 
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ttm»  might  be  directed  to  require  any  of  the  parsons  preaem  who 
were  strangers  to  the  arrangemeDt  to  nuoe  the  page  to  which  the 
number  drawn  should  refer. 

Let  us  take  an  example,  in  order  that 'the  simplidty  of  thia 
method  of  drawing  the  names  may  be  better  uoiderstood,  and 
suppose  there  are  eight  hundred  and  seven  jurors  in  die  depart* 
ment. 

The  book  of  the  jurors  will  contain  thirty-six  pages,  (this  being 
the  number  of  jurors  necessary,  according  to  bw,  for  the  senrice 
of  each  session,)  and  each  of  these  pages  twenty-two  names,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  which  will  contain  the  fifteen  names 
remaining  after  the  division  of  the  general  number  of  the  jurora 
of  the  department  by  thirty-six ;  which  will  make  the  particular 
number  of  jurors  on  this  page  amount  to  thirtv-seven. 

All  the  names  of  the  jurors  must  be  numbered  on  €ach  page^ 
fromnumber  one  to  number  twenty-rwo» 

The  urn  will  conuin  twenty-two  numbers.  The  piesident 
will  draw  one,  and,  before  opening  it,,  begs  one  of  the  spectatoiB 
to  name  any  one  of  the  pages  of  the  wok,  excepting  the  last* 
The  seventh  page  is  named}  the  president  opens  the  number* 
which  proves  to  be  nineteen,  this  makes  the  nineteenth  juror  od 
the  seventh  page  the  first  juror  of  that  session.  The  president 
replaces  the  number  in  the  um^  mixes  them,  and  diiawa  otkt  a 
second  number ;  the  page  is  then  named  as  before^  and  the  juror 
corresponding  on  that  page  with  the  number  drawn  is  the  second 
juror  of  the  sessions  ;  this  is  continued  in  the  same  manner  for 
the  first  thirty-five  pages.  With  respect  to  the  last,  fifteen  mom 
numbers  are  put  into  the  urui  in  addition  to  those  already  thenit 
making  in  all  thirty-seven,  to  complete  the  number  of  jurors  coq-« 
tained  in  this  page ;  and  as  the  page  cannot  be  named,  as  in  the 
forn^er  case,  the  president,  or  ^ame  one  present}  is  to  draw  a 
number  from  thete  thtrty-seven»  which  will  determine  the  jurot 
on  this  last  page,  who  is  to  complete  the  sessions  list. 

1  am  much  deceived  if  this  inanner  of  drawing  names  admit  <of 
any  unfairness.  It  ofiers  besides  an  easy  means  of  securing  a  juiov 
firpm  being  called  on  a  second  time  to  serve,  before  it  comiss^o  his 
turn  to  do^so;  for  after  each  drawing  the  name  of  the  juror  drawn 
•bould  be  carefully  marked  on  the  page  on  which  it  is  inscribed, 
with  a  note  of  the  time  vfhen  he  served,  so  that  if  his  nane  should 
appear  in  any  subsequent  drawing,  be£ore  the  period  fixed  for  bit 
bcuig  exempt  had  expired,  another  immber  must  be  drawn  lor  the 
page  chosen* 

As  for  wiiat  concerns  the  drawing  for  the  jury  ol  -judgments 
which  is  at  present  subject  to  so  many  abuses  from  the  praotiet 
adiqpled  by  some  of  the  judges  at  the  aaaizefl^ttf  fMrmqgiog  tbs 
amea  of  the  juioraintbeurn,  aodutlbebeatiaferflsedag^thc 
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most  experienced  always  appear  first, — this  might  be  prevented  by 
its  being  ordered  that,  in  future,  the  judge  should  only  draw  the 
name  ot  the  first  juror,  and  that  the  first  juror  should  draw  the 
names  of  his  eleven  colleagues. 

Provision  must  likewise  be  made,  in  case  the  number  of  jurors 
declared  necessary  for  drawing  the  jury  of  judgment  should  not 
be  complete.  The  number  now  appointed  is  fixed  at  thirty,  and 
the  law  commands  that  where  a  less  number  of  jurors  appear,  the 
deficiency  is  to  be  supplied  by  a  new  drawing  made  by  the  judge 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  assizes  are  held  who 
are  on  the  general  list.  If  this  method  were  to  be  exactly  followed, 
the  first  day  of  the  session  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  procure 
die  jurors  required;  for  most  of  those  on  whom  the  lot  might  fall 
would  be  out  of  town,  or  not  to  be  found,  at  the  time  the  messen- 
ger might  be  sent  to  make  known  their  nomination.  Those  (and 
unfortunately  there  are  too  many)  who  had  a  particular  dislike  to 
being  called  upon,  would  take  care  to  conceal  themselves,  or  to  be 
absent  the  first  day  of  the  assizes,  and  the  whole  morning  would 
be  passed  in  continued  drawings,  and  running  from  door  to  door 
without  finding  a  juror.  A  miserable  expedient  has  from  neces- 
^ty  been  had  recourse  to.  An  arrangement  is  previously  made 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  lot  shall  fall  to  them  if  a 
fresh  drawing  takes  place.  They  accordingly  appear  in  court  on 
the  day  it  opens  with  the  other  jurors,  to  replace  those  who  may 
be  wanting.  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  is  done  gratui- 
ibusly ;  these  persons  take  care  to  make  terms  which  consist  in  their 
being  exempt  from  being  called  upon  to  fill  any  public  office  j  in 
o(h^  words,  their  services  are  dispensed  with  on  all  occasions,  but 
diat  of  appearing  when  called  upon  by  the  judge. 

These  are  the  inevitable  results  of  too  strict  laws  which  do  not 
leave  any  discretionary  power.  Doubtless  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  all  the  jurors  present,  or,  that  in  case  of  the  absence  of  some 
of  them,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  for  the  attomey-ge* 
neral  and  the  accused  persons  to  make  their  challenges ;  but  where 
is  the  necessity  that  the  number  fixed  should  always  be  complete, 
and  why  should  not  the  drawing  take  place  from  a  less  number 
when  the  accused  and  the  attorney-general  give  their  consent  h 
The  embarrassment  would  be  lessened  by  making  a  greater  diffijr- 
ence  between  the  number  of  jurors  cited,  and  those  necessary  for  the 
drawing.  The  number  of  six  jurors  in  thirty-six,  which  has,  as  we 
may  say,  been  granted  in  all  causes  of  absence,  which  may  hinder 
the  jurors  from  appearing  at  their  post,  is  not  sufficient ;  it  should 
have  been  made  fifteen  in  forty^eight,  in  which  case  the  drawing 
of  the  Jury  of  judgment  would  seldom  have  been  impeded. 

If  the  number  of  jurors,  regarded  as  indispensable  on  this 
occasion,  was  not  complete,  and  that  the  person  to  be  tried  or  the 
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attorney-general  required  it  to  be  so,  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
a  new  drawing,  always  fallacious,  aitiong  the  citizens  of  the  place 
where  the  assizes  are  held,  from  the  general  list  of  the  jurors  of 
the  department,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  take  them  from  those 
who  might  be  in  the  court,  or  its  vicinity.  The  English  do  so  in 
similar  cases  by  means  of  their  tales.  But  why  choose  fresh  jurors 
for  each  cause  i  Why  not,  as  in  England,  bring  out  all  the  priso- 
ners that  can  be  tped  in  the  course  of  a  morning,  and  choose  in  their 
presence  twelve  jurors  respecting  whom  they  should  agree  1  These 
twelve  jurors  should  remain,  as  the  judges  do,  in  court  all  the  time, 
and  if  two  or  three  should  become  actually  fatigued,  their  places 
might  be  supplied  by  others*  The  time  which  is  lost  by  continual 
changes  would  thus  be  saved.  These  details  may  appear  somewhat 
tedious-,  but  they  are  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  In. 
the  institution  of  the  jury  more  depends  upon  application  and 
promptness  than  we  may  at  first  imagine.  Many  more  remarks 
might  be  made  upon  the  criminal  code  than  the  limits  of  this 
chapter  will  allow.  I  must  content  myself  with  pointing  out  the 
principles,  and  showing  the  manner  in  which  we  might  appropri« 
ate  to  ourselves  certain  forms  of  the  English  proceedings  wluch 
appear  to  me  more  expeditious  and  more  congenial  to  the  increas- 
^'^Sg^^^^^"^^^  of  ouf  manner  than  our  existing  institutions. 

The  greatest  defect  in  our  criminal  institution  is  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  abounds  *,  the  weariness  resulting  from  the  slowness 
of  the  proceedings  affects  both  the  judges  and  the  jurors,  and  in- 
spires the  latter  with  unconquerable  disgust.  Add  to  this  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  long  absence  from  home,  the  expenses 
of  residence,  and  the  want  of  evening  occupation  in  a  town  where 
they  are  strangers,  together  with  the  weight  laid  on  their  consci- 
ence, and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  little  wish  there  is  in 
jurors  to  be  found  at  their  post. 

But  let  this  heavy  fatiguing  system^  be  aoandoned  ;  let  the  dis- 
cussion become  animated  and  to  the  purpose  ;  let  the  understand- 
ing of  the  jurors  no  longer  be  shaken  by  artful  speeches  ;  let  no 
law  prevent  them  by  its  rigor  from  giving  their  unbiassed  opinion ; 
let  the  trials  succeed  each  other  with  rapidity  ;  let  the  sessions  only 
last  three  or  four  days ;  and  we  shall  see  Frenchmen  willingly 
form  themselves  into  juries  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  kd 
them  at  the  time  of  its  institution  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  their 
most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
with  the  same  ardor,  the  same  perseverance,  and  the  same  indepen- 
dence as  their  neighbour^. 
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NOTES  ON  PRISONS, 


GENBkAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CHAPTER  L 


It  is  an  error  much  too  prevaLtat  amongst  the  manyi  who.  hart 
never  thought  accurately  on  the  subject,  that  the  final  object  of 
criminal  jurispmdievK^  ui  tb^  imi^iiiest  oC  the  gmltj.    Pmons, 
who  entertain  tnis  sentiment,  are  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  criminal 
1>e  but  punished,  without  considering  whether  his  puaishoMnt  he 
of  any  advantage  either  to  the  incfividual  himself  or  to  socktr  at 
large.    On  their  system,  punishment  is  in  fact  nothing  more  tkaa 
legal  vengeance.    It  must  inde^  be  acknowledged^  that  many  oi 
our  own  penal  provi^ens^  as  mey  produce  no  other  ^pci,  appear 
to  have  no  other  end^  than  the  punishment  of  the  giuity.    Ug  for 
insunc^  %  criioinal  ^^eatirnced  to;  a  tern  of  knpridonmM^  it  too 
often  happens  that  no  good  results  from  the  prooeedif^  either  to 
die  suflerer  or  to  the  public    The  criminal  gains  notUng  in  Mi* 
son  but  confirmation  in  tiie  habite  of  dejpravity  \  and  he  is  after- 
wards turned  out  again  upon  the  public,  fitted  by  the  punishment  of 
one  crime,  for  the  perpetration  of  others.     Thus  both  parties  are 
losers.  J 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind^,  that  the 
end  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ia  ao^  the  punishment  of  the  ctitti* 
sial|  but  the  jprevention  of  crime.    Punimnent,  abslntftedly  con- 
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•ideredy  to  far  from  being  t  dettfable  object,  is  a  r^  eril  :«^but 
it  k  m  ntcetttiy  tril ;  it  is  an  act  of  aelf-def ence,  by  which  eveir 
orilised  society  seeks  a  protection  from  those  outrages,  which 
would  otherwise  terminate  in  its  destruction. 

There  are  two  ways,  in  which  the  punidiment  of  offenders  against 
•ociety  may  operate  as  a  prerention  of  crime.  First,  by  the  fear, 
which  it  is  calculated  to  impress  upon  all  those  who,  akhough  thejf 
hafe  not  committed  crime,  a«e  exposed  to  the  temptations  whicn 
lead  into  criminality.  This  fear  undoubtedly  produces  a  rerj 
strong  and  a  vary  general  effect  $  and  the  more  certainly  crime  is 
Coflowed  by  puntwment,  the  surer  and  more  powerful  does  this 
efiiect  become. 

To  ensure  the  cerMnty  of  punishment,  two  things  especially 
appear  neceesafy  ;^a  vigorous  and  vigilant  police,  bv  which  crime 
may  be  easily  zad  imm^iately  detected ;  and  penal  laws  formed 
on  die  principles  of  true  justice,  and  mild  enough  to  be  carried, 
without  reserve,  into  constant  execution. 

The  second  mettod,  by  wfaidi  punishment  may  act  as  the  pre* 
venlive  of  crime,  is  the  r^finmaiion  of  criminah.  This  conside- 
ration will  lead  neimmediately  to  die  subject,  on  which  I  am  now 
desirous  of  stating  my  sentiments  i  for  the  reformation  of  criminals 
»  the  true  object  otpriion  discipline. 

Prisons  m^ki  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  produce  reform :  they 
too  ofen  are  so  conducted,  as  to  be  the  very  seminaries  of  crime. 
%  /l4>iMOTe,  the  latter  assertion,  nothing  is  necessary  but  a  refe* 
sedMtb  the^deicrtptions'contained  in  Buxton^s  book  on  Prison  Dis* 
cfpHiM,  of  die  Borough  Compter,  the  jails  in  Tothill-fields,  at 
CMIdford,  St.  Alban's,  and  Bristol ;  and  die  same  truth  may  wtth^ 
■A  diffictdty  be  coHected  fwtii  the  preceding  part  of  the 
.J  work.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  diat  my  plan  Is  di& 
:  iir  one  impomut  respect  from  that  of  the  author  npw  a^d« 
ied«»rf<He  haa  selected  t!he  stron^st  specimens  of  bad  and  of  good 
yrifOns.  Id  Ins  account  of  die  jails  above  mentioned,  )ic  presents 
V  uil^a  fbitiMe  pveture  of  every  diing  that  is  miserable  in  suffering 
Md^fulnotts  to  morals."**!)!  diat  of  the  prisons  at  Bu|ry.  atllches^ 
istrf^Chttut,  at  PUladelphia,  and  of  the  female  side  of  N«wgate, 
^  «e  litrtldttced  te  z  totally  opposite  system,-— a  system  of  order, 
iMfpe^kM,  industry^  md  excellent  moral  discipliue.  ] 

^Thft^fMnstls  extremity  sfriking,aiiid  ehables  the  audior  to  prove, 
JD  ^muaiet  highly  interesting  tor  hik  reader^  die  important  fact,  diat 
prisons  ill  amnged  and  ill  regukted  are  productive  not  only  of 
needleis  sufl^ririg,  Imt  of  mu1tq>lled  crime :  on  <jl«|^  odier  hand^  diat 
pnmitf  ^Mt  itffattged  imd  i^ell  reguMted  have  die  strongest  ten- 
Ahm  >io  ttbnM^h  trim,  by  fixing,  in  the  very  oficourinr  df  Sod- 
ety,diehdbittof  industry,  sobriety, and vhtue,    Thephnofdi^ 
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preseiit:work  sidmiuof  no  each  contract.  We  have  Visited  cer« 
tain.pri8of^5  vithoutany^electiQn,  an4  merely  because  they  laj. 
on  ih»  route  by  whichi  on  other  accoiuits  chiefly,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  trarel.  The  des^riptipn  of  these  prisons  therefore 
(a  de^ription  pes^tly  simple  and  in .  many  cases  not  very  inter- 
esting) will  present}  it  is  presun^d,  an  average. oiHtie  real  state  of 
prisons  in  £nglapd  and  Scotland.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  average  is  low-*that  the  result  on  the  whole  is  a  very  unfa^ 
vors^le  one. 

,  Some  of  the  prisons  now  described»-T-for  instance,  Durham 
P)d  Jail  and  House  of.  Correction,  and  the  Jails  at  Haddington, 
Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Carlisle,  aire  scarcely  exceeded  by  any 
thing  of  badness  in  Buxton*s  worst  specimens.  Others,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Bridewell  at  Aberdeen,  and  House,  of  Correction  at  Fr^* 
ton,' approach  in  some  respects  to  his  standard  of  excellence.  But 
they  are  nevertheless  not  without  defects,  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  their  becoming,,  to  the  full  extent,  schods  of  reform, 
A  thitd  description  of  prisons,  such  as  those  at  Wakefield,  York, 
Edinburgh,  Lancaster,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  presents  .to 
us  a  medium  picture,  of  good  and  bad  qualities  ;  the  proportion  of 
what  is  good  or  bad  varymg  of  course  in  the  different  jails,  and  the 
whole  leaving  an  impression  not  altogether  of  the  most  pleasing^ 
kind..  . 

On  the  general  retrospect,  (notwithstanding  .some,. important 
exceptions,)  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  prisons  which 
this  journey  has  given,  us  the  opportunity  of  inspecting,  have  a 
tendencv  rather  to. the  increase  than  the  diminution,  rather  to  the 
produ^ion  than  the  remova^,.of  misery  and  crime. . 
.  I  shall  now  trouble  the  reader  with  some  general  observations. 
OUswhathas  appeared  to  us  worthy  of  notice,  in  these  prisons; 
and,  as  I  pass  along,  I  shall  venture  to  reconunend  a  few.  regu- 
lations, by  which,  in  many  cases,  that  which  is  hurtful  may  be 
remedied,  and  that  which  is  wanting  supplied.  .     . 

.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  construction  and.  manag^-. 
inent  of  many  jails  in  Scotland,  which,  in  the  first  place,  deserve 
a  distinct  notice.  They  may  be  shortly  enumerated  as  follows  t 
No  airing-grounds  ;^no  change  of  rooms  \ — ^tuhs  in  the.  prisoners' 
cells  for  the  reception  of  every  kind  of  filth; — ^black  h(des$— no. 
religious  service  ;^ailer6  living  away  from  their  prisons  ;.  conse^ 
quently,  an  impossibility  of  any  inspection,  and  an  almost  ..total 
absence  of  care ;— free  communication  through  the  windows  of  tht 
cells  with  the  public- 

.  The  three  last-mentioned  particulars  have  an  obvious  tendencjr 
to  encourage  disorder  f  the  others  as.  evidently  entail  a  dreadful 
degree  of  wfetchedness.    To  the  particulars,  in  Scotch  Jjijis  whidi 
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are  productive  of  unnecessairjr  sufFering,  ms^y  also  be  added  the 
long  iron  bar  which  is  fixed  in  the  floor,  and  through  which  th6 
legs  of  the  prisoner  are  fastened  by  rings.  This,  as  far  Jw  we  bsLVt 
obserred,  is  the  most  usual  method  of  chaining  adopted  in  Sco»* 
'lan^|i— and  a  more  fcruel  one  could  not  easily  have  been  devised  | 
for  it  not  only  keeps  the  legs  of  the  prisoner  constantly  apart  from 
each  other,  but  prevents  his  undressing  or  going  to  bed.*  ■         * 

It  is  indeed  a  happy  circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  prisons 
in  Scotland  are  without  any  inhabitants.  Certainly,  whei^  any 
unfortunate  person  does  become  the  inmate  of  some  of  these  drdad^ 
ful  abodes,  his  situation  is  truly  pitiable.  He  probably  finds^hkn- 
self  in  a  damp,  dark,  and  filthy  cell ;  it  may  be,  with  only  JBtraw 
for  his  bed — assailed  by  the  most  noisome  smells-j-entirely  soli- 
tary, without  any  possibility  of  change,  exercise,  or  relief; :  If 
he  has  been  imprudent  enough  to  attempt  his  escape  from  fai« 
misery,  that  misery  will  be  doubled  by  his  being  chained  to'  the 
iron  bar,  or  consigned  to  the  yet  more  terrible  dungeon  denominat- 
ed the  black  hole.  Amidst  all  this  suffering,  no  religious  instrut- 
tor  visits  him,  and  even  his  appointed  keeper  lives  enticely  out  of 
his  reach.  .  » 

Can  it  be  justifiable  that  any  human  being,  and  more  especially 
the  untried  prisoner,  who  is  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  should 
be  exposed  to  sufferings  so  multiplied,  and  so  little  alleviated,  and 
for  a  length  of  time  together  ? 

There  are  two  points,  to  which  it  appears  necessary  once  more 
to  advert,  before  I  leave  the  subject  of  "misery  in  Scotch  pri*- 
sons  I*' — the  first  is  the  treatment  of  debtors ;  the  second,  th^ 
oflunatiics.  •.  r- 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  a  debtor  escapes  from  prison, '/the 
jailer,  and,  through  the  jailer,  the  magistrate  who  issued  the  war- 
rant, becomes  responsible  for  the  debt.  It  is  necessary^  of  orars^ 
that  the  jailer  and  the  magistrate  should  protect  theix  own  intei^t* 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  Scotch  debtor  is  consigned  tatKe 
closest  and  most  severe  confinement.  He  has  no  yard  tOkwafli 
in, — no  means  of  taking  exercise  or  changing  the  air  ;  if  these  be 
a  yard  in  the  prison,  he  is  probably  not  allowed  to  make  mse^of 
it:  he  is  kept,  like  the  vilest  criminal,  perhaps  with  numerous 
companions,  in  some  close,  and  miserable,  and  fetid  apartment, 
wliich  he  is  permitted  on  no  occasion  to  quitj  even  for  a  momenn 
His  health  is  exposed  to  the  most  serious  injury  %  and  there:  is 
a(:tually  nothing  to  alleviate  his  distress  but  the  lethargy  .of  >  a  de- 

'The  inmbars,  in  the  condetooed  cells  at  Edinburgh,  are  fiied  in;  th^p 
mttU  i  and  as  the  prisoner  is  fastened  tu  them  by  a  long  chain  th^y  do  not 
j^rpduc^  the  effects beremeiitigned*      ..,  ,  .  : 
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:iu#at  fmsgw^  mzj  fi«qiieiitlv  be  •ubjtcted»  by  circumstaiicet 
«rhid^  tbM  aumot  cootrglf  to«U  tbit  wretcbedoess  ^ — and  kt  the 
fveitioo  tben  be  answered,  whether  enactments  productiyeof  to 
much  unoaerited  cmeky  ought  to  be  any  longer  tolerated  by  a  ci^ 
vUiaed  end  Christiaa  coaKnunitf • 

Of  &e  ani^riiigs  eodwed  by  lunatics  in  some  of  the  prisons 
in  Scotland,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  mjr  account  of  At 

.  #ases  U  Haddington  and  Perth  ^  but  that  idea  will  become  more 
conqdefts,  vrfien  the  reader  has  perused  the  following  statem«9Qit 
made  by  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  who  lately  visited  Ae 
^  at  lavurness : 

M  All  the  cells  were  unoccupied  but  one*  On  ^yancing  to 
open  the  door  of  that  cell,  our  conductor  observed  wo  had  bet- 
ter  stand  back  a  little,  as  the  gallery  was  yery  ofiensive  on  the 
4nrst  ofwaing  of  the.  door,  and  that  it  was  almost  too  much  for 
Mwh  ^ough  he  was  used  to  itr-*or  words  to  that  efiect*  In  a 
amute  or  two  my  friend  stepped  into  die  cell :  but  almost  imme^ 
diatdy  retreated,  overcome  by  the  closeness  and  mtolerable 
I  otench :  I  myself  stood  at  the  door  for  some  time.     The  prisoner 

• '  was  lying  on  his  mattress  upon  the  floor,  at  the  further  corner  of 
1u8  celL  He  made  no  answer  to  some  questioas  I  put  to  him,  but 
,wept  yery  much.  I  then  discovered  that  he  had  been  tried  for 
on  attempt  to  assassinate  some  person,  and  had  been  sentenced  to 
OKmEnemeat  on  tie  ground  of  dLarangewient*  He  appeared  not  to 
ly^ve  been  shaved  for  some  time^  and  Ms  countenaaoe  was  very 

'  ghastly  4  he  seldom  takes  advantage  of  the  occasional  permission 
•tO'Stepotttof  his  cell  into  the  gSlery.    The  only  place  for  the 

'  odmiMon  of  air  into  his  cell,  wten  the  door  is  shut,  is  an  aper- 
.tdio  in  the  wall  between  the  cell  and  the  gallery.    The  waU  ap- 

;  .^tazed  to  me  several  feet  thick,  and  the  smaller  end  of  the  aperture 
oboiiMlghloeii  or  twenty  inches  square,  with  strong  iron  bars  let  in. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  prison  in  the  interior  is  dirty  and 

_'  dbgusting,  but  the  cell  of  the  poor  oonvict  was  horriUjf  loathe 

**  some  I  feel  it  quite  unposstble  to  give  a  charscter  of  die  liot  sickl v 
tfenoh  which  formed,  at  the  moment  when  I  saw  him,  and  whicn 
snost  gforally  fbnn  die  atmospheie  of  this  poor  human  being. 

:  It  did  not  arise  w^idlv  from  the  tub,  which  X  observed  ift  one 
comer  of  the  cell,  and  which,  by  the  way,  seemed  moro  dian  full. 
i  The  pior  creature  had  inhabited  the  cell  sh  years.'* 

'^  •  '^  le  m  onseoesaary  to  nuke  any  comments  upon  this  dreadful  and 

'  '  disgustiw  pktufv.  The  ousery  whitdhit  desonbes  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cili  the  hveliest  sensations  of  pity  and  ImUyMdoo.*    A  few  lirnadc 

'  ThisafcciuigBafradve'respedtiBg  thelunsfie  at  Inferaess^  naiutal^ 
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asyiams  liave  of  Bkte  yeim  htttt  Meded  In  Seodtti^  tait  liiMy 
more  are  required ;  atid  fitom  iirhift  hal  been  ftlfMdy  liifeeidii  ft 
is  but  reasonable  to  befiev^,  tkat  th^  eadstiftg  d«fidMCy  ^vfll,  bt^ 
fore  Tery  long^  be  supplied^  ,  At  pfeaent.  In  many  parti  tf  iiM 
country,  insane  persons  are  eilfhef  v^StttA  to  foam  2k  >ptiim,  %- 
bertj,  or  are  iqptmured,  aft  I  have  now  ^deaeiibedi  in  aoKtary  dun. 
gebna.  Thus  there  is  pi^rtcfyedlrio  metfum  betwtSM  baibarity  to 
me  inditidual  and  injustice  to  die  public. 

It  is  tery  etident  that  a  degree  of  nlMry^  qmte  uitfahr'afid 
i|!dte  unnecessary,  is  endured  by  pritotters  (^  all  AftseripfitaN  in 

rtninds  me  of  some  similar  instances  veootded  in  ths  Mnals  <f  y  iiwu. 
Take  fiir  exani|ilo  the  cms  of  an  tadhridud*  umeh  mors  eaaltSd  kidosd. 
but  po8sil4]r  net  uiDreaJivv  to  suffenng ^  I  nean,  that  deepl/  ii^ured  aaa 
^fflicted  child,  Louis  XVIL  The  fallowiDe  is  a  description  of  the  sutfetw 
ingSjwhich  he  endured  when  confined  pemctly  alone  in  an  apartment  of 
ths  Tem|>Ie at  Paris :— *<  fiaibarie  Inouie,^  ii\i jaasais  eu  d^sasmpla,  d^han- 
donaer  aiiisi  un  maihciiraux  enfant daiiatf  wm^^Hifik  amMcv  et  d^  lis  fmir 
e&fieraiS  dans  sa  ebambrs  sens  clols  et  venroiuk  sans  autre  secours  qu'une 
nauyaise  sonnette,  qu'il  ne  tiraayamai^,  tant  if  avait  frayeur  des  ^ns  qa'ii 
aurait  appeligs,  aimant  mieux  manquer  de  toat,  qne  dedettander  la  molndra 
rbese  i  ses  perstoiteurs.  II  €tait  dans  un  lit|  qi^oa  n'a  fas  reuntiS  petti* 
dant  plus  que  six  mois,  etqu^il  n%vail  plua  k  msa  du  ^Mre  \  ka  fattas  et 


Ics  punaises  le  coavtaiant  s  son  lii^  etsa  persooae  en  ^aieat  pleinsa.  .On 
ne  ra  pas  chang§  de  chemise  ni  de  W  plus  d'un  an  ;  ses  ordures  restaient 
aussi  danssa  chambre ;  jamais  personne  ne  Its  a  emport^  pendant  tout 
ee  temps.  '8a  fentoe  fnrmde  an  eadensK  anrec  des  bafrcaOfti  tt*>tait  jsinsii 
SfUTeise»  et  Pon  ne  pQuraitatnir dsns  oatie  cfamiiNi^  4 oauseda  HoiaMr  aa- 
itoa.  11  await pptdtrepu se lavsr lui«mdfi|%  pafcsqu'U avoift une  cniclis 
d'e^  at  se  tenir  un  peu^  plus  propre;  mais  accaold  par  les  thauvais  Mte- 
mensy  fl  n^en  avait  pas  le  courage,  et  sa  maladle  comtnen^&it  \  loi  en  Aiir 
la  Ibice.  It  ne  demandait  jamais  tten,  tant  ses  fardiens  )e  fUftalant  Mttitr. 
II passait  tos  jours  line  liaa^re;  an neluidonnait point  4s  kimikt.i  aacsa 
positian  aActait  antant  sa  mcfala  que  sa  pl^SMiie;  il  p*aatpM4«o»- 
jamoU  qu^soittomb^dans  un  marasme  effro^able/  See  d/ 5&  aM"  dp  tf 
MimaireipaHicuUenfatmatd  anec  Tcmrage  ds  M.  Hui  ei  te^JOuiiiM  ih^wry 
fkuteirt  cmmkHe  ^lacaptiMde  hVamde  Royeled  hidUt^  3lMq^4fr^Pttrls 

In  Iba  autumn  afiasf  I  bad  an  oppartmiy  avoided  me  of  Wsi$5«  tba 
.ptisest  at  Antvreqi^  called  fa  QoOm*  In  ope  of  the  cells  of  that  prison^- 
a  cell,  wretched,  cold,  and  almost  entirely  diirk,— 1  found  a  miseraDie  yoiing 
man,  kept  day  and*night  apart  from  the  other  "pi  isbrt^fL  and^sa  fkstSMIta  Aa 
Aoor  and  loaded  #ith  lettets,  that  ha^^MS  unable^  fMioat  graas^iaenion,  sa 
eiaa  fram^tiie gaound  or  ssnd  upiigbt.  JKiabeafd  bad  gtown,  and  be Jhsol^ 
ed  Mie  and  greatly.  Tbe  tears  rolled  down  bis  cheeks,  as  he  threw  liimsalf 
,  on  nis  knees  to  iniplore  the  assistance  of  myself  and  my  companlona^  As 
he  spoke  in  Flemish,  we  were  unable  to  unoerstand  what  he  ssM{  IM  theia 
^aas  nnpresseH  on  his  countenance,  in  fines  nut  as  ba4bigiaasa»tttatdeaD 
and  settled  ttt^guisb^  wbich  is  truly/  bmad  uisetanaat  Tba.ps|Bi|.a|aa.  ba^ 
abea^  continaedfiw^lwiaeawilj^  y  tM^dcspd^^^  ..vatv 

la  it  not  matter  of  wonder  and  humiliation^  that  men  snoula  del  any 
disDOSitioni  thus^o  atBict  and  torture  one  another  f 
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iKMUify  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  prisons  in  Soodapd.  Wretched- 
nesSf  whm  thus  ezcessiye,  has  'very  iU  moral  effects  upon  the 
human  mind :  it  destroys  the  r^ht  springs  of  action ;  it  first 
depresses,  and  then  hardens  the  sufferer.  Except  in  this  respect, 
it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  these  prisons  haTe-  no 
very  strong  tendency  to  ue  corruption  of  the  prisoner's  morals. 
The  reason  is  evident.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  such  are  the 
efi^tsof  the  education  and  independence  prevailing  amongst  the 
people,  that  cnme  is  but  seldom  committed :  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  crimmal's  confinement  is  generally  solitary  \  evil  associa- 
tion is  avoided  \  the  petty  ofiender  escapes  the  contaminating  in- 
4uence  of  adq>ts  in  crime  :  there  is  no  herding  together  of  urge 
and  lawless  and  dissolnte  companies.  These  observations  are 
intended  to  apply  to  such  jails  as  those  at  Kirkaldy^  Cupar,  Dun- 
dee, Montrose,  Drechin  and  Forfar, — the  small  prisons  of  com- 
paratively uncorrupted  districts.  The  reader  will  have  observed 
that  there  are  many  prisons  in  the  larger  towns,  to  which  such 
remarks  are  by  no  means  applicable.  The  jails  at  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  are  similar,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
majority  of  prisons  in  England.  Corrupting  association  accom- 
panied with  total  idleness  is  the  conspicuous,  the  fatal  evil,  by 
which  almost  all  the  more  extensive  prisons  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  are  as  yet  unhappily  distinguished. 
,^  The  following  remarks  on  many  circumstances,  wliich  we  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  our  journey,  and  on  the  general  subject  of 
Frispn  Discipline,  will  be  found  for  the  most  part  to  have  an  equal 
reference  to  the  prisons  in  both  these  countries.  I  propose  to 
dwell  for  a.  short  time  successively  on  several  heads :?— namely* 
food,  clothing,  firing,  sleeping,  irons,  cleanliness,  inspection,  su- 
perintendence, classification,  instractioh,  and  employment. 

I.  Food. — Insufficiency  of  food  is  an  evil,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided 4n:  every  prison.  We  are  not  justified  in  aggravating  im- 
prisonment, by  sufferings  to  which  the  law  jgives  no  countenance  : 
w^^ire  not  justified  in  miaking  inroads  on  the  health  df  odrpri- 
'sbners :  we  are  not  justified  in  detaining  them  from  their  common 
means  of  livelihood,  except  we  give  them  that  which  is  necessary 
.and  sufficient  for  the  due  support  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
unhecessary  indulgence  either  in  the  quantity  or  ^quality  of  food 
is  very  undesirable,  and  much  opposed  to  a  judicious  system, 
of  prison  discipline. 

The  former  of  these  evils  is  the  frequent,  and  the  latter  the  og» 
casioif^l  consequence  of  a  very  prevalent  practice-^Aa^  ^  atUm- 
ing  to  the  prisoners  a  daily  sum  ofv^neyfor  fhepurckase  oftnetu- 
nlsy  instead  of  a  certain  portion  of  food.  The  prisoners  at  Carlisle 
have  ner  fixed  quantity  of  bread  :  they  have  threepence»halfpenny 
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per  day.  -When  bread  is  cfaeap»  this  sum  will  scarcely  procat« 
them  a  sufEcient  quantity  ^  but  when  it  is  dear,  they  must  expe- 
rience something  nearly  approximated  to  stanracion.  The  allow- 
ance of  Doncaster  jail  is  eightpence  per  day.  This  sum  procures 
too  little  bread  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  too  much  in  times  of  plenty. 
The  rule  ought  to  be,  that  the  allowance  of  food  be  a  fixed  allow- 
ance, not  depending  on  the  price  of  provisions ;  and  that  in  all 
cases  it  be  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  mffvcient^  to  maintain  the 
prisoners  in  good  health. 

.  It  often  happens,  that  criminals  are  supplied  by  their  friends  out 
of  prison  with  articles  of  provision  beyond  the  jail  allowance. 
Were  the  rule  which  I  have  now  recommended,  generally  adopv 
ed,  it  would  become  a  question  worthy  of  much  consideration, 
whether  this  practice,  especially  in  the  case  of  tried  prisoners,  ought 
any  longer  to  be  permitted. 

•  IL  Clothing. — In  otanyof  the  jails  described  in  the  present 
work^  no  jail  dress  and  very^  little  clothing  is  allowed.;  in  others, 
a  prisoner  on  his  entry  is  undressed,  bathed,  and  clad  in  a  fresh 
dress.  The  want  of  any  provision  for  clothing  prisoners  entails 
great  hardship,  especially  in  some  of  those  northern  jails,  which  are 
much  exposed  to  cold. 

Sometimes  individuals  come  to  prison  in  a  state  of  great  personal 
filth,  clothed  in  rags,  and  covered  with  vermin.  If  no  change  of 
dress  be  provided  for  such  persons,  they  beconte  a  horrible  nuisance 
to  their  more  cleanly  companions. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  diat  the  absence  of  a  jail  uniform 
very  materially  increases  the  facility  of  escape. 
'  III.  Firing.'— In  many  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  there  are  no  * 
fire-places.  The  prisoners  are  thus  deprived  of  that  warmth,  which 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  of  essential  importance,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  and  to  prevent  ^due  distress.  In  many 
odier  jails  criminals  are  expected  to  purchase  firing  out  of  the  pit- 
tance of  money  allowed  them  for  a  maintenance.  This  is  some- 
times a  cruel  necessity..  Where,  however,  there  are  no  money  al- 
lowaaces,  it  is  still  more  cruel  not  to  ifumish  prisoners  with  neces- 
sary firing,  as  well  as  necessary  food. 

The  work-rooms  in  some  of  the  bridewells  in  Scotland  are 
wanned  by  heated  flues.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  excellent  pro- 
vision, and  must  be  attended  by  a  considerable  saving  of  expense. 

IV.  Sleeping. — In  many  of  the  prisons  which  we  inspected, 
no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  bedding.  A  straw  mattress  and 
a  sufiicient  supply  of  blankets  or  rugs  we  found  to  be  very  genertk 
iy  allowed  to  the  prisoners.  In  the  bridewells  at  Edinburgh  and 
•Glasgow  the  beds  are  furftished  with  sheets  and  pillows,  a  provj- 
«on  which  amounts  to  unnecessary  and  perhaps  injurious  iiidttl- 
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ince.  Th«  great  fault  ^xiattag  10  coimexioa  with  tlrii  branch  of 
e  subject  in  the  great  majority  of  our  priaQna»  i8»  that  the  ppioa- 
ers  sleep  ^wo  or  more  together.  TUa  evil  arisea  in  moat  caaaa 
from  want  of  more  accommodation  in  the  buildingai  and  thertfoyr 
cannot  be  remedied  without  considerable  cost.  That  cosl^hove^wr> 
would  be  well  appliedt  for  it  is  an  evU  of  great  nugnitude.  Prison- 
ers are  locked  up  m  their  ceUs  at  an  earlv  hour^  and  they  caonoit 
of  course  be  let  out  of  them  before  day-Ugnt.  So  loiiig  conrinued» . 
so  uninterrupted  and  so  close  an  association,  permitted  to  two  pr 
more  depraved  persons,  will  assuredlv  tend  to  the  further  corrup- 
tion of  thnr  morals.  On  the  other  nand»  if  the  criminal  be  alcme 
during  the  night,  he  has  the  best  opportunities  aficurded  hini  £pr 
quiet  and  serious  reflection  i  or,  if  theve .  be  any  tendency  tohm 
&B  mind,  for  devotional  exercisefk  The  moat  harden^  .iodocdt 
cannot  at  all  times  escape  the  solenmlzii^  influence  of  thosi^  diark 
and  silent  hours.  Sleeping  singlv:  is  an  arrangement  fof  which 
criminals  in  prison  will  generally  S?  found  to  entertain  a  ^tsoQg 
aversion.  The  source  of  that  aversion  is  the  dread  of  peflecdont 
and  the  desire  to  drown  in  idle  conversation  tiie  painful  ihoui^t  ^ 
their  real  situation.  It  is  obviouSf.  therefore,  that  the  ceasont 
which  induce  them  to  dislike  this  arrangement  are  the  very  T^sQoa 
which  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  desirable. 

V.  TuoNS.— rThere  is  much  more  cn^eky  than  justice  in.kiadiiig 
pur  prisoners  with  chaina.  Thapracdce  19  crud^  bepausii  fetters 
not  only  prevent  the  wearer  from  standing  or  waUdng  widi,«ase» 
but  very  frequently  produce  ex(;oriation.  When  prisoners  are 
fastened  to  the  iron  bar  as  at  Haddington,  or  to.the  bedstead  as  at 
Forfar,  or  to  the  wall  of  their  cella  as  at  Berwick,  or  to  a  ring  in 
,the.  floor  as  at  Newcastle^  the  auffsrii^  produced  by  chamang 
l^gMues  extremely  aggravated* 

,  ti  ought  also  to  be  wsepred,  that  fetters  have  a  strong  tencUncy 
t9  create  in  the  mind  of  criminals  that  feeling  of  their  own  utter 
.d^gfadatioif,  which  seldom  fails  tp  counteract, the.  eflfortf  made  for 
.their  improvement. 
,  The  mittstice  of  the  practice  is  very  evident  frona  |his  conaidei^a^ 
tion  ^T-tnat  if  the  prisoner  be  untried,  we  have  no  ri|^t  to  aubjeet 
.^iin  to  any  inconvenience  beyond  bare  imprisonment  i  and  if  he  be 
.tried». plaining,  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  seldom^  if 
eyerj  forms  a  part  of  his  sentence. 

Jn  many  of  the  prisons  which  we  viaited,  chains,  except  in  cases 
.of  emeq^encyf  are  entirely  diaused.,  In  others  die  insecnri^  of 
.^  jm$  or  cells,  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  diem  i  but  we  ob* 
#^^  that  in  nioat  of  these  cases^rery  simple  alterations  in  the 
hwMuigs  wQuId  render  diem  wlif^v  u^uiecfssar]^  One  diis^  at 
ImtJ^t^f^CKKfMP,  that  a  fyi  l>etta  j^^e^pd-^iau  dbaming  fof  the  pre- 
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TJeitlMttf  escapes  firom  priscn,  may  be  found  in  kind  soperinten* 
dence  and  constant  eniployment. 

VI.  CLeanlimsss.— ^In  tlie  coarse  of  our  visits  to  the  prisons^ 
wi^  tibsenred  great  variations  with  respect  to  this  important  particu- 
lar. I  have  already  made  Some  remarks  on  the  filth  observable  in 
ntny  of  the  jails  in  Scotland—- both  in  the  apartments  and  in  the 
persons  of  the  prisoners.  There  are»  however,  great  exceptions  to 
mis  complatntt  for  instance,  in  the  Bridewell  at  Aberdeen,  and  the 
several  prisons  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  north  of  England  the  jaib  are 
for  the  most  part  cleanly.  Hie  Casde  at  Lancaster,  and  the  Town 
T^l  and  House  of  Correction  at  York,  are  con^icuously  excel- 
lent in  dus  teq^ct.  The  wrett&edness  of  Garlide  Jail  is  lessened 
^and  felieved  by  its  deaiiliness.  We  observed  that  many  prisons 
are  provided  with  excellent  baths,  and  the  daily  washing  of  prison- 
ers is  evidently  becoming  no  unusual  practice.  At  Lancaster, 
'Ae  prisoners  are  oUiged  to  wash  their  hces  and  hands  every  morn- 
ing, at  the  peril  of  losing  thefar  breakfast.  On  the  importance  of 
thcntmgh  cleanliness  in  jails,  and  in  the  persons  of  those  confined 
in  them,  one  remark  only  appears  necessary  $  namely,  that  it  has  a. 
strong  tendency,  not  only  to  ensure  the  health,  but  to  invigorate 
the mind,  and  uius  even  to  promote  the  morals  of  the  prisoner. 

With  respect  to  the  particulars,  which  have  now  been  consider- 
ed, viz.  food,  clodiing,  firing,  sleeping,  irons,  and  cleanliness -^par- 
ticuhtrs,  which  are  severally  of  very  great  importance  to  die  per- 
sonal feelings  of  prisoners — ^diere  evidendy  exists,  in  the  different 
Jails  of  this  kingdom,  a  great  variety  of  practice.  The  consequence 
is  plain :  justice  cannot  be  evenly  administered :  the  same  criminal 
li^  is  vinted  in  varbus  prts  of  the  kingdom  by  equally  various 
degrees  of  suflfering.  This  trudi  may  with  great  facility  be  ex- 
emplified from  die  preceding  statements*— Let  us  suppose*  for  in- 
stance, that  sit  persons  resimhg  at  a  instance  from  one  anodier^.  ave 
all  piOty  of  some  equal  thef^,  and  are  severally  committed  to  the 
pr&ona  at  Manchester,  Carlisle,  Lancaster,  York  Oisde,  the  laii  at 
Haddingtoui  and  the  HouseofCorrection  at  Edinburgh.  Howutt- 
;'eqitail  are  the  sufferings  to  which  they  are  exposed  I  The  Mandief* 
/ter  diief  is  well  fed  on  gruel  and  brodi,  and  beef  and  potatoes, 
bntdes  ids  allowance  of  bread :  the  Carlisle  thief  prolonffs  Ids  mi* 
serable  existence  upon  as  much  bread  as  can  be  purraased  far 
threepence^lttl^enny  per  day :  die  Torkdiire  thief  is  loaded  with 
/heavv  irons,  and  perhaps  has  not  a  shirt  upon  his  back  :  the  Laa^ 
cashire  tluef  is  warmly  and  comfortably  clad,  and  walki  about 
^  free  from  every  incumbrance :  tHe  Haddington  thief  must  cont^ 
]  himself  with  a  dirty  cell,  a  total  absence  of  firing,  and  straw  wldi 
perhaps  one  tattered  rug  for  his  bed ;  whilst  he  who  happens  to 
'dKM  seventeen  miles  wtAet  to  die  westward,  is  introdwed  to  a 
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cleanly  and  ^ell-heated  apartm^t^  and  lies  on  a  good  bed,  fotnidh* 
ed  not  only  with  rugs  and  blankets,  but  with  a  sheet  and  a  piHow  f ' 

TKis'uneven  distribution  of  punishment,  which  is  evidently  in- 
consistent with  the  common  principles  of  justice,  might  easily  be 
obviated,  if  cleanliness  were  made  in  all  prisons  an  object  of  accu- 
rate attrition ;  if  irons  were  forbidden  by  law  and  entirely  dis-^ 
used  \  and  if  such  legalized  allowances  of  food,  firing,  clothing, 
arid  bedding  were  made  to  all  our  criminals  in  prison,  as  would  on 
the  cme  hand  preclude  indulgence,  and  on  the  other  maintain  them 
in  good  health  and  prevent  unwarrantable  distress. 

VIL  Inspection.— Over  the  court-yards,  in  which  the  sevenil 
classes  of  prisoners  spend  their  hours  of  recreation  and  exercise,' 
there  is  complete  inspection  in  some  of  the  jails  described  in  the 
present  work ;  namely,  in  the  New  Jail  at  Durham,  the  House  of 
Correction  at  York,  the  Jails  at  Edinburgh  and  Lancaster,  and  fhe 
New  Bailey  at  Manchester.  All  these  prisons  are  compararively 
new  $  and,  indeed,  it  is  ^nly  in  jails  of  a  noodern  date  that 
there  is  any  effectual  provision  to  secure  this  important  object. 
Inspection  into  day-rooms  or  work-rooms  might  probably  be  con- 
trived vrilhout  much  difficulty ;  but  *  of  this  we  observed  no  in« 
stance,  except  in  the  ^rideweU  at  Edinburgh }  and  there  die  plan 
^f  the  building  is  attended  .vdth  disadvantages,  which  counterba- 
lance its  benefits. 

In  every  new  prison,'  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  efiect  a  com* 
l^ete  inspection  from  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  governor,  over  its 
several  departments.  If  prisoners  sleep  singly  during  the  nighty 
and  during  the  day  are  constantly  overlooked  by  their  keepers, 
the  opportuniries  so  frequently  devoted  to  drinking,  gambling,  and 
other  kinds  of  disorder,  are  entirely  precluded. 
.  VJIL' Superintendence. —There  is  nothing  in  ctonexioh 
with  the  management  of  a  prison,  which  requires-  more  care  and 
uidgment  than  the  selection  of  its  officers.  For  an  office  so  ^- 
tponsible  and  of  so  much  consequence  to  society,  as  that  of  a  jail* 
«r»  it  ought  to  be  our  uniform  endeavour  to  select  men  of  enlight^ 
ened  principles,  and  disringuished  by  a  warm  desire  to  prcnnote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,^  men  not  only  of  vigilance  and  in- 
toepidity,  but  of  smooth  temper  and  teal  benevolence.  The  turn- 
key'ft  duties-are  also  very  important ;  heis  frequently  in  company 
whh  .'the  prisoners  ;  and  his  influence  over  them  may  be  very  ad- 
vantageous ax  rery  hurtful. 

The  turnkey  who  is  himself  of  quiet,  steady,  and  sober  halbits^ 
v^iH  encourage  the  same  habits;  in  the  prisoners,  bv  the  force  of  hid 
flSunple ;  and  if  to  these  qualifications  he  add  a  Kind,  and  :  gentle 
maimer,  he  will  render  his  example  abundantly,  more  .enticing. 
The  good^fiiect,  wUch.may  be  produced  on.the  njinds  of  prisoners 
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iiy  uiivediitted  kindness  on  the  part  i:^  jailers  and  turnkeys,  cannot 
indeed  easily  l>e  calculated.  It  renders  criminals,  even  those  of  a 
turbulent  disposition,  comparativelv  peaceable  and  easy  to  be  go- 
verned ;  it  softens  the  asperities  ot  the  impenitent  heart,  by  draw« 
ing  forth' the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  it  excites 
d^se  latent  principles  of  good  which  may  sometimes  be  productive 
of  actual  reformation. 

If  jailers 'and  turnkeys  perform  their  duties  well,  they  should 
always  be  liberally  remunerated ;  for  those  duties  are  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  nature,  and  involve  great  responsibilities.  The 
turnkey's  office. entails  a  voluntary  imprisoment ;  and  if- he  be  paid, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  but  little  more  than  he  could  earn  by 
his  'manual  labor  oiit  of  doors,  he  b  much  exposed  to  temptation, 
and  may  often  be  induced  ito  betray  a^  trust,  which  he  knows  to  be 
attended  with  so  trifling  an  advantage. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  this  branch  of  my  sub- 
ject, bn  which'  I  am  desirous  of  stating  my  sentiments.  •  Women 
prisoners  are  generally  very  fearfully  exposed  tp  the  male  servants  of 
the  prisons  in  which  they  are  confined.  Such  servants  are  neces- 
sarily very  frequently  in  their  company,  and  may-  sometimes  be 
tempted  to  apply  these  opportunities  of  communication  to  corrupt 
and  dangerous  purposes.  From  the  probability  of  all  such  con- 
tamination these  women  ought  to  be  protected^  by  being  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  matron  and  other  female  officers.  No  persons 
are  so  well  calculated  to  superintend  depraved  women,  as  the  vir- 
tudUs  of  their  ovm  sex.  Such  a  regulation  therefore  would  be 
productive  of  very  important  benefits  %  for  it -would  not  only  pre- 
vent a  dangerous  and  hurtful  association,  but  would  place  our 
female  criminals  under  the  government  and  protection  of  those,, 
who  accurately  understand  their  wants,  and  know  how  to  care  for 
them,  as  it  respiects  both  the  body  and  the  mind. 

IX.  Classification^'— It  is  a  great  evil  when  prisoners  with-« 
out  employment  are  confined  in  very  large  companies.  •  Riot,  cla-^ 
mor,  and  all  the  tumult  of  ungoverned  passions  will  be  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence.  This  we  saw  exemplified  in  a  deplorable 
manner  at  Wakefield,  where,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  house 
of  Correction,  seventy  turbulent  felons  were  passing  their  lawless 
evenihg  in  a  single  apartment.  This  evil  is  however  greatly  in- 
creased, wheii  the  criminals,  who  are  thus  herded  together,  are  o 
totally  difierent  descriptions }  when,  for  e:(jwple,  as  at  Perth,  some 
pettT  offender  against  the  revenue  laws  is  obliged  to  live  for  many 
weeks  together  in  the  company  of  an  atrocious  murderer.  •  The4e- 
scent'  is  so  easy  from  petty  offences  to  flagrant :abuses,^from  lighter 
to  deeper  criminality,  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater  measures  of 
sin,' that  the  unvafymg  effect  of  such  associations^  is  an  alarming 
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9iaesM  of  domfkv.    0£  tW  *wi*ht  ^ttgmtmMm  yMA  hm 
taken  place  withia  Oielgffl  twdve  ye«i  m  lfa»  iMndbor  «f  Wriie* 
comiDitted  in  GiMl  Britain  andlidaad^diiaabov^aB^tliefs  iiiii 
evidently  prolific  loiiice. 
The  young  offender  acaiatt  tbe  iMrs  of  Irit  eo«ttttry»  ^tAamt  cm* 


science  is  yet  alive,  whose  heart  is  net  yet  sttded  againir  the  inw 
presaions  of  reUgioh,  nor  blinded  to  the  awfial  consecfileticca  of 
sin,  becooKSt  through  hSs  asaoctatiott  with  vetvans  in  crime,  lost 
toevery goodinbimaelf,andterribie>inatcafeMdegreef  tosoci^ 
ety  at  lai^e.  He  is  no  knger  the  tremUbg^  solitary  perpetrator  ot 
some  secret  misdeioeanor,  buta  nudesa  of  eriaae,  the  centre  ctf  a 
spreading  sore  in  the  comoiiMity  to  which  he  belongs. 

This  great  e?il  loudly  4««iaiids  dw  care  and  kiterfaeaee  of  all 
who  hare  the  power  to  prerenfc  it  ^  and  certainly  it  may  be  pie^i' 
rented  by  careful  classification  in  our  prisons^  connected  wsA  con- 
stant employment* 

With  reelect  to  the  former  obkct,  a  ri|^  classification  of  pri^ 
soners»  in  die  rariety  of  cases  wUch  witt  occur,  depends  so  mneh 
on  discernment  and  wise  discvelioB  on  the  part  of  jaikrs  and  Ttsii* 
iog  ma^tcates,  that  I  should  hettlase  befeae  Lwoitid  propose  rerf 
precise  and  definite  rules.  There  are  huweret  ceitaitt  bsoad  linet 
of  distinction,  which  ou^aerer  to  be  sacrificed  cc  foigotten. 
Fenude  must  be  separat^  front  male  prisoners  $  dsbtora  firem 
criminals }  the  tried  from  the  untried;  adukfirom  juiM»ik oflend^ 
ers.  It  is  unquestionably  neecasary  also|,  fSutt  worn  wlm  hare 
comnutted  only  misdemeanorr,  sfaouU  in  genenl  be  kept  apart 
from  felons^  This  howerer  is  a  pmriaiaD^whidi,  under  judiciova 
care,  will  admit^.in  particular  cases^  of  a  fitdevariarien.  It  soliw^ 
times  happens,  that  prisoners  tnnmitted  finr  a  misdemeanor  are 
notorioua  and  desperate  offenders,  and  muA  more  fit  to  asaedate 
with  the  worst  of  fek>uS|.  Aan  with  those  of  ihnir  own  daas* 
Amongst  the  felons,  on  tke  other  hand,  may  oceaakaidly  be  fihtnd 
indivickials,  young  in  crime  and  of  n  kqpefid  dboancter.  SoiSi 
persons  ongh^  to  be  remoTed  from  die  soriety  of  desperate  riHsniH 
and  kept  in  company  with,  thai  dass  of  criminab,  which  may  be 
deemed  less  corrupted. 

.  There  k  one  r^ttbtion  connected  wiiL  the  ariijeet  of  daisificn^ 
tion,  which  has  Utherto  been  very  rarely  adopted,  but  whtdi  is 
undoubtedly  of  peculiar,  importance,  inpanmoting  the  great  ends 
of  prison  di0ctidinft(  Bamelyi.that  famakpsiaonerB,  wlKre  eirenm* 
suaces  allow.  it»  should  tie  confined  entindy  apart  from  Ae  mmk 
in  prisons  appmpriatei  to  tfaeic  own  seir.  fashnge  eidify  wImv 
female  aa  welLaa  maltf  crimimda  aao  munoiuns^  dna  t^palMlatt 
WoM  be  attended  udib  signal  adeanfeagea.  ¥nien  men  and 
women  are  imprisoned  within  one  enclosure)  howorer  care^tflff 
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diBy  laay  bt  HpwHqfc  some  eorresfcmcknce  wiQ  Kcnera&y  take 
pU^  betv^w  ihnnt  and  tlnsoomtpMdeiice  will  prd>abl7  ^  P^ 
4«icuvfl^  of  idikU  evU  ta  b^tk  pacties*  An  instance  has  lately  fat- 
lea  under  mj  npticej  in  a  prisony  ia  which  debtors  and  crimmals» 
iMSi  aiod  •womeo^  ac«  aeparacelj  coofinedi  of  an  acquaintance  f6rm» 
ed  between  a  male  cximiaal  sund  a  female  debtor^  winch  tenninated^ 
s^toE  ttiey  quitted  the  prison,  in  completing  the  moral  rum  both  of 
throne  and  the  other. 

The  jailer  at  WakcfieU  informed  ust  tlurt  since  his  female  prn 
aoners.had  been  confined  in  a  house  altogether  distinct  from  the 
m^'sprisootboth parties  had  become  mack  more  manageable  than 
tfaef  were  befiare  that  change  took  place. 

The  Commitlee  appointed  by  the  hwt  House  of  CommonSt  to 
inquire  into  ibe  slate  ci  prisons  in  die  metropolis!  strongly  recom- 
meaded»  in  the  Report  which  they  submitted  to  the  House,  that 
a  separate  prison  for  females  should  be  instituted  in  London. 
That  JtUe  measure  should  be  adopied,  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  not  '' 
ooLy  4m  aqcooot  of  the  metropolis  itself  but  as  it  may  afford  a 
benefit  example  to-  other  populoua  places.  When  our  female 
canminah^are  aupoBnteadad  by  ofic«rs of  thw  own  sex^  and  con- 
filled  ia  iKipajBate.  prisons^t  they  will  soon  be  brought  into  a  condttion 
ol  much  greater  ord»  than  is^  the  case  with  them  at  present^  and 
the  plans,  which  mny  he  formed  so  pvomote  iteir  reformation,  witt 
ha.fecy  mansriattj  faciUtaifeed. 

.  X»  bisTHUiBTioii.*— Some  of  dio  prisons  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  work, — for  instance,  the  brideweUs  ^  CUa^ 
gouf  and  Ediabusgh»  »e  segidarly  attended  b^  a  school-master. 
Thi%acr»ngemont  affbnU  to  the  if^iorant  of  various  ages»  an  oppoo- 
tvaiSf  of  aiWM^riii^  thot  scanptasal  knowledge^  which  may  often  be 
the  meanest  tuemng  tdbmn  &oia  daadmess  to  light>  and  producing 
a  real  anieli<yg<ion  of  eharaittef.    In  iim  great  ma^orftr  ofdiese 
pasoaSt^<HvoMiP„  thers^  is  no  proviaimi  of  the  kind  1  ^e  we<ekly 
teOMi  of  pc9qres»aada  senuoa,  iatooeitea  thoonly  means  of  iis^ 
stnMaoa  jiffinded;.  and  in  maay  'casss>  eren  tUs  is  withhddL 
Thii^the  ignop»m  inmatra  of.  oug  prisons,  are  left  to  perish  in  their 
i^^oorance  a^not  a  hand  ia  held  out  to  savBe  them* 
.  lat^'jCttuiaftof  our  journey,  wehad  occamato  remark  tbai» 
coosidaraUe^  pnapovtiaa  of  the  camimds  committed  to  our  wis  are 
able  to  readff    I  oikulala,  das  ia  £ng^d»  at  least  on^oiird  of 
S>yb>.p%iiiirypn  hai^  morired  some  odueatioa^  and  neariy  two-thMs 
iVM)%  a(.  aliit  iik  Smtlaad  the  ptoportioa  of  eriminflda  who  caa  veld 
i|y  jg9p«Vi%giyft  jMWtea.    U  mnet  be  acknowledged,  therefore^  Aaf. 
tngkci^liojeaa^^.ne^^  ageintt  the  cotnfniasion  of 

qm^    if  ^ll9cted«a#iK^lllMqwo^ghl^tobe,wi4hiftsl^^ 
Uie  hol^  ftg|ii|ilay% i^  iaiadeed  »po«r<«ful  ineans  of  |^od ;  but 
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die  he?rt  of  man  is  declared  Co  be  "deceitftil  above  all  things  j"  It 
is  exposed  on  qveiy  side  to  temptation  ;  and  its  depravity  is  not  to 
be  changed  into  purity,  by  any  merely  human  contrivances.     No. 
wonder,  therefore,  that  some  amongst  the  maiiy,  who  have  been 
taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  whose  minds  have  not  been  ac-- 
tually  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious  principle,  are  num- 
bered with  the  perpetrators  of  crime ;  arid  as  education  becomes 
more  universal,  it  must  be  expected  that  the  proportionate  number 
of  our  literate  criminals  will  increase.     It  were,  however,  much 
to  be  lamented,  did  these  considerations  discourage  us  from  pro* 
moting,  by  every  method  in  our  power,  the  religious  instruction  of  • 
the  ignorant,  whether  they  be  bond  or  free.     Such  instruction  may 
not  always  succeed  in  accomplishing  its  object ;  but  no  one  can 
deny  its  having  a  tenderuy  to  encourage  good,  arid  to  discourage 
evil.   :  It  is  the   most    effectual  instrument,    which  Providence 
has  placed  within  our  reach,  for  softening  and  improving  the  hii-  • 
man  mind,  and  preparing  it  for  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  for 
eradicating  from  it  the  principles  of  falsehood,  cruelty,  and  injus-  ' 
tice,  and  implanting  in  it  those  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and  charity. 
If  we  make  use  of  this  instrument  in  a  right  disposition,  we  have ' 
x^ason  to  believe,  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  will  rest  upon ' 
our  efforts ;  and  although,  through  the  influence  of  counteracting 
causes,  those  eflForts  may  sonietimes  be  foiled,  yet  we  may  well  be 
encouraged  by  the  conspicuous  and  important,  fact,  that  we  find' 
amongst  the  ignorant,  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  by  far  tbe 
most  hardened  and  atrocious  criminals. 

•  It  is  true,  that  effects^  which  arise  out  of  many  causes,  are  too 
often  attributed  to  a  single  cause ;  but  the  comparative  cittum- 
stances  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  supply  us  with  a  convin«- 
cmg  prooff  that  moral  and  religious  education  is  one  great  source 
of  virtue,  one  principal  means  by  which  crime  is  prevented. 

The  comparison  evinces,  that  as  education  is  increased,. crime  i« 
diminished.  In  England,  there  is  a  medium  quantity  both  of  edu- 
cation and  of  crinie ;  in  Ireland,  there  is  less  education  and  more 
crime  \  in  Scotland,  less  crime  and  more  education.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  Scotland,  crimes  are  ten  times  less  numerous,  in  pro» 
portion  to  the  population,  than  in  Ireland.  At  Glasgow^  where 
crime  appears  to  abound  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  former 
•ountry,  there  is  a  large  population  of  uneducated  Irish. 
.  There  are,  therefore,  the  strongest  and  most  obvious  reasons, 
why  the  instruction  of  ignorant  criminals  should  always  form  a 
part  of  the  management  to  which  they  are  subject  m  prison. 
That  which  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime,  may  sometimes  be  no  less  eff^ual  in  restoring  to  the  habits 
of  virtuci  those  by  whom  crime. has  already  been  conunitted. 
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XI.  EuPLotifBirr;  The  bias  of  all  men  to  evil,  is  so  po\rerful, 
that  if  there  be  nothing  to  check  and  counteract  its  influence^  it  witt 
ioon  obtain  the  mastery  over  them.  On  these  premises,  for  the 
tnith  of  which  I  ma^  appeal  to  universal  experience,  is  founded 
the  well-known  maxun  that  ^^icHeness  is  the  mother  of  vice/'  A 
total  sd>sence  of  employment  affords  to  the  heart  not  under  the  gui- 
dance of  good  principles,  an  unlimited  opportunity  of  pernicious 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  we  learn  from  the  highest  authority^ 
«  that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adukeries, 
thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies/' 

If  these  positions  be  true  of  mankind  in  general,  they  may  be 
applied  with  increased  force  ahd  precision  to  that  description  of 
men.  and  women,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  our  prisons  ; 
persons  already  habituated  to  vice,  and  prone,  beyond  others,  to 
entertain  every  evil  imagination. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  in  possession  of  scarcely  any  means 
of  preventing  the  inroads  of  evil  into  the  human  mind,  more  power- 
ful or  more  sure,  than  constant,  regular,  and  harmless  occupation. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  class  of  persons,  for  whom  such  occupation 
is  more  advantageous  or  more  necessary  than  criminals  in  prison  ; 
for  it  may  not  only  prevent  the  mischief  of  the  present  moment, 
but  counteract  the  habits  of  idleness,  to  winch  they  have  formerly 
been/  accustomed ;  and  it  may  also  fix  in  them  tliose  contrary 
habits  of  industry  and  virtue,  which  will  probably,  in  after  life, 
prevent  the  repetition  of  their  crimes.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  these  persons  have  been  destitute,  beforef 
their  imprisonment,  of  every  honest  means  of  livelihood.  What 
then  can  be  more  desirable,  than  that  they  should  acquire,  during 
their  confinement,  a  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  which  may 
procure  fDr  them,  on  their  discharge,  a  reputable  and  inofiensive 
maintenance  ?  Such  a  system  will  be  productive  of  the  most  ma- 
terial benefits  both  to  the  criminal  and  to  his  country.  The  crimi- 
nal will  learn  to  live  respectably,  and  will  be  enabled  to  live  com- 
fortably : — his  country  will,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  be  deliver- 
ed from  those  outrages,  which  disturb  the  peace  and  endanger  the 
safety  *of  society. 

Tnere  is  another  advantage  arising  from  the  employment  of  pri- 
soners, which  though  hot  of  equal  moment,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable: this:  is  the  saving  cf  expense.  Although  the  prisoners 
in  the- Jail  at.  Lancaster,  and  the  House  of  Correction  at  Preston,' 
aie  allowed  for  their  own  use  a  certain  proportion  of  their  earnings, 
it  appears,  that  at  Lancaster,  the  public  saves  900/.  per  annum, 
and  at  Bteston,  half  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  by  means 
of  those  earnings.  As' for  the  extensive  and  populous  Briamell  at 
Glasgam,  it  now  costs  the  public  only  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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Tlittft  m^ralt,  pfders  sind  e^onoMy  fti«  alike  wbMrvtd  bjF  the 
§yr^m  of  employ  iiig  t)ie  ixunat^  of  our  piiBons. 

The  piiocifl^  and  hqth  to.wUoh  I  havt  sow  advettedi  vae  to 
jiu^ntrpvertiUe,  and  bate  of  latf  excited  ao  mvc\  atteiitioD»  tluit 
efforts  are  ipaking  in  aloiott  e?ery  part  of  dw  kingdom  for  the  in* 
troduction  of  labor  into  these  placet,  of  confinement.  It  only 
If  maina  for  me»  therefore^  to  oflFer  a  few  remarks  on  some  import- 
aat  particulars  connected  with  this  branch  of  jfnj  subject. 

1.  In  most  of  the  prisons)  in  which  we  had  the  pleasuie  of  ob* 
serrbg  employment  to  be  introduced^— »in  the  Bridewetts  at  Aber- 
deen and  Glasgow,  the  Jails  at  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  Manchester 
and  Wake£eld,  aiid  die  House  of  Correction  at  Preston,-— there 
appeared  to  us  to  be.  a  great  wani  of  more  coniplete  inspection 
over  the  prisoners^  dicing  ^ur  hours  pf  labor.  One  or  more  ix^ 
spectors  are  indeed  appointed  to  superintend  the  manufactories  in 
each  of  those  prisons  i  but  in  none  of  them  can  the  inspection  of 
these  ofl&cei's  be  constant  or  availing  in  the  full  extent^  because  the 
prisoners  are  at  work,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  multitude  of  sepwate 
apartments  i  sometimes  one  only,  and  sometimes  several  in  a  room. 

When  prisoners  are  idle,  they  can  hardly  be  too  much  divided ; 
but  when  they  are  emjdoyed,  it  appears,  to  me  modi  better  that 
they  should  work  in  large  cooipantejB,  each  €ompargf  being  under 
the  constant  care  and  iwpeai<»  qf$9me  trustwni^  individual,  wko 
is  respcnsiliefor  their  industrioui  and  arderfy  conduct. 

I  have  never  seen  a  set  of  prisoners  kept. in  so  good  order  as  in 
the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  where  this  plan  is  adopted^  and 
where  the  several  companies  of  criminals  pursue  their  labors  under 
constant  inspection  and  in  perfect  silence*' 

2,  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  system  of  eniploraient  in 
prisons  should  be  made  as  complete  as  possible*- that  it  saonU  be 
applied  to  aU  the  various  descriptiops  of  prisoners. 

Debtors  in  prisom  if  properly  accommodated  and  enoomragedy 
may  generally  find  their  occupation  in  the  t«ades,  to  wiiich  they 
have  been  already  accustomed.  I  now  allude  more  paidcubudy  to 
criminals.  At  present  the.  system  of  labor.is  too  muck  restricted 
to  one  class  oJF  criminals  $  to  those,  namely,  who  have  been  tried 
and  sentenced  to  a  term  o[  impriaonmentr-V^rsoas,  who  in  the 
language  of  prisons  are  denominaied  « fines''  or  ^cenfineiaw^ 
iMibor  is  provided  for  this  description  of  prisoners  at  Aberdeen,  at 
Glasgow,  at  Lancaster^  stf  Liverpod,  and  at  York ; but  in  aoneof 
theseplaces  is  there  any  effort  osade  for  the em|pfeymsnfc of  i 


*  A  similar  sy stem  pursued  at  the  times  appointed  foe  the  pafoacMi'  eMals 
vfotili  i^ecludc  the  disorder,  ivhich  so  usually  takes  place  in  prisops  durios 
these  iaterfab  of  the  day.  :^  '^  r      r        -• 
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nolsf  vdio  aie  not  lo  cireiUMlaoced.  Uadqialiledly,  tteesit  a« 
prisoners  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  employ,  beeause  tkey  are  confiMhA 
for  a  fixed  period,  and  mostly  for  a  period  of  connderaUe  length  i 
and  because,  labor  being  generally  a  part  of  theit  sentence,  Ueir 
soremor  is  backed  by  legal  authority  in  his  eS^s  to  enforce  it. 
Thus  we  generally  find  that  labor  is  introduced  into  our  houses  of 
correctiont  but  not  into  our  jails.  But  our  jitistf  ought  also  to  bt 
houses  qfcmrettim  s  ^d  they  nerer  can  become  so  in  the  full  ex* 
tentt  unless  every  class  of  prisoners  be  employed*  To  the  morals 
and  to  tlie  happiness  of  diem  all  a  plan  of  regular  occupation  is  of 
equal  importance* 

Prisoners  who  are  confined  for  a  very  shoirt  period,  even  if  it  bt 
onlv  for  a  few  days,  may  easily  be  employed  in  cteanins  cotton, 
picxing  oakum,  beating  hemp,  and  other  occupaliims  which  require 
no  previous  instruction. 

With  regard  to  prisoners  who  are  untried^  or  wko»  having  been 
tried  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  are  waiting  the  execution  of 
their  sentence,— for  these  also  the  great  object  may  be  effected 
without  material  difEculty.  We  cannot  ampel  such  prisoners  to 
work,  but  we  may  very  easily  induce  them.  The  tedium  of  a  va<> 
cant  and  idle  life. is  not  more  dangerous  to  the  morals,  than  it  is 
miserable  to  the  feelings  of  men ;  and  this  mbery  is  in  itself  a 
Strong  persuasive  to  industry,  when  any  object  is  supplied  iqxni 
which  that  industry  can  be  exerted.  Further  than  this,  the  oppor<r 
tunity  of  earning  money  will  be  found  an  eflecttlal  sttmulns  to 
those>  who  are  now  living  on  the  hardest  fare,  wlu;^  pyobaUy  have 
families  depending  upon  them  for  support,  and  wbo  know  that 
when  they  leave  the  prison  they  must  be  utterly  destitute,  unless 
they  can  save  up.a  small  sum  during^  their  period  of  confinemens^ 
But  I  may  app«d  to  facts.  Untried  prisoners  are  employed  both 
at  Manchester  and  at  Wakefield  \  they  are  employed  at  Bchesftkc, 
at  Bury,  at  PhHadelphia:  wherever  the  experiment  is  properly 
m^de,  mere  it  almost  certainly  succeeds. 

5.  It  isessentttl  to  the  success  of  thf  system  whkh  I  have  now 
recommended^  that  prisoners  should  be  allowed  such  a  prpportio^ 
of  their  earnings  as  will  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  to  willing 
and  persevering  industry.  The  prq^i^,  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  allowy  will  differ  according  to  circumstances.  In  many  pfaicfi» 
fro0i  the  difficulty  of  procuring  profitably  woric,  the  eammgs  of 
Misfoera  will  amount  to  a  ^cary  trifling  sua),  a  susa  which  k  Mif 
he  scarcely  worth  while  to  divid«t  ^ml  whi^  ought  to-pai*  to  dus 
prJ^aner's  credit  in  account  with  very  little  deduiDtioA.  hk  other 
ylacfes  the  saiM  amount  of  labor  will  be  pn^dMiiYe  of  mudi 
greater  profif:^  in  which  case  the  aUowan^e  of  a  SJMllqr  pvl)|iortieD 
to  the  prisoner  will  be  equally  efiectual,  and  thersiaie  dl  dial  can 
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ke  t^ttifed.  •  It  may  ato  be  dsserred  that  different  cbsses  of  pri-^ 
UMM9  have  in  diis  reject  very  different  claims. — Untried  pmo* 
nerSi  and  those  who  are  not  sentenced  to  tabor,  ought  in  most  cases 
to  nfceive  at  least  one  half  of  their  earnings,  and  even  this  propor- 
tkii'tnar  sometimes  be  found  insufficient.  As  the  labor  of  such 
penonft  is  entirely  Tolunt^,  they  not  only  require  a  more  power- 
Ibl  stimuhis  than  ethers,  but  they  have,  in  justice,  a  stronger  lien 
than  prisoners  who  are  differently  circumstanced,  on  the  fruits  of 
their  own  exertions.  It  is  far  better  indeed  diat  they  should  be 
aM«wed  all  that  they  can  earn,  than  that  they  should  do  nothing. 

With  regard  to  confiners,  if  labor,  as  is  generally  the  case,  form 
a  part  of  ^enr  legal  punishment,  they  have  not  the  same  rights. 
They  ought  neveraieless  to  be  allowed  a  irertain  part  of  the  money 
produced  by  thatiabor.  My  opinion  on  this  subject  is  grounded 
on  a  very  simple  principle  j  namely,  that  it  is  desirable  to  afford 
them  Buch  motives  to  industry,  as  will  encourage  haUts  of  mind, 
which  may  be  advantageous  and  not  pernicious.  ^ 

If  the  whip  of  the  task-master  be  held  over  them,  or  if  they  be 
forced  onwards  in  their  work  by  the  mere  terror  of  more  appalling 
punishment,  it  is  indeed  a  motive  to  industry  *,  but  it  is  a  motive, 
which  will  either  entirely  break  their  spirits,  or  ^excite  in  them  the 
feelings  of  rage,  malice,  and  opposition.  At  any  rate,  it  will  teach 
them,  both  for  the  present  and  the  future,  to  abnor  those  laborious 
exertions,  to  which  they  have  been  so  cruelly  compelled.  On  the 
other  faifuli  if  the  prisoner  knows  that  his  labor  will  produce  its  fruits 
to  his  own  advantage^  that  it  will  procure  him^some  present  coih- 
fbrts^  which  be  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  and  raise  him  a  purse 
of  money  against  the  day  of  his  discharge  from  prison,-^hisgood 
•will  is  immediately  excited,  Itts  occupation  becomes  his  pleasure, 
and  he  may  be  gradually  habituated  to  diose  habits  of  industry, 
viiiich  ensure  his  future  respectability. 

.  Of  that  part  of  their  earnings  which  is  albwed  the  prisoners,  a 
small  proportion  ought  to  be  given  them  weeUy,  that  they  may 
procure  for  themselves  such  comforts  during  their  residence  in  pri- 
wn,  as  shall  be  considered  quite  unexceptionable.  Tins  will  be  found 
a  powerful  and  present  motive  to  exertion.  The  remamder  should 
bfe  carried  to  the  credit  of  their  respective  accounts,  in  a  ledger  to 
he  kept  by  the  governor,  and,  whatever  be  their  future  allotmeiit, 
should  be  given  to  them  on  their  discharge  from  pri^n.  Every 
prisoner  should  frequently  be  permitted  to  see  a  statement  of  hiil 
own  account,  that  he  niay  know  the  amount  of  his  credit,  and 
be  stimulated  by  the  useful  desire  of  further  acquisition.  It  will 
be  allowed  thit  diis  system,  which  is  similar  to  Aat  of  die  Banks 
for  Savings,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  moral  effect  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  .    ^ 
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4.  As  the   subject  of  pristn  discipUne  is  so  much  befinr^  dw 
public,  and  as  so  many  of  our  prisons  are  notorioiisly  kiadeqiiale 
to  their  purpose,  it  is  highly  probable  that  new  jails  wiH  soon  be 
elected  in  various  parts  of  the  united  kingdom.    It  is  of  great 
moment  that,  in  every  new  jail,  ample  accommodatioo  should  be 
aiiiirded  in  the  building,  iat  the  employment  of  its  inmates :  work- 
rooms  should  be  provided,  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  looms 
and  other  machinery  necessary  to  the  various  kinds  <rf  man^ao- 
ture:  it  would  fae quite  unpaidonable  were  these  means. of  good 
omitted,  at  this  comparatively  enlightened  era,  in  any.  new  prison. 
•  But  in  our  present  jails,  which  afibrd  no  convenience  of  this 
kind,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  nodiinff  can  be  done  to  secure 
the  employment  of  the  prisoners.    The  knitting,  netting,  'sewing^, 
pateh«work,  and  carpet-work,  in  whkh  it  is  very  suitable  to  employ 
females,  require  but  little  space.    Nothing  scarcely  can  be  more 
unaoconmiodating  than  the  prison  of  Newgate ;  yet  the  numerous 
females  in  that  prison  arekept  at  work  without  much  difficulty. 
.   Amongst  the  male  prisoners,  brush-making,  shoe-making,-  the 
tread-wheel,  carpentering,  and  other  handicraft  trades  may  easily 
be  introduced,  where  tbre  is  no  opportunity  for  conducting  a 
cegular  manufactory. 

.  In  the  city  jail  of  Norwich  the  building  aflbcds  no  such  oppor« 
tuaity,  and  it  has  long  been  a  scene  of  total  and  corrupting  idle» 
sees.  About  three  months  ago,  it  was  observed  that  one  <^  the 
five  prisoners  then  in  the  jail  had  been  accustomed  to  make  shoes. 
Ife  readily  undertook  to  teach  his  companions.  Tools  and  leader 
were  provided.  A  wholesale  dealer  undertook  to  furnish  worlu 
The.wheel  was  easily  set  in  motion ;  and.riiis  sink  of  idleness  soon 
assumed  the  pleasing^aspect  of  comparative  happiness  and  constat^ 
industry.'  InoQUsequence  of  the  frequent  change  of  prisoners^ 
which  takes  place  in  any  riven  jail,  such  efioru  muse  be  frequently 
nenewed^  but  although  they  require  on  the  part  of  those  who  un.- 
dertake  thens  assiduous  and  persevering  attention,  they  will  seU 
dom  faili^f  repaying  such  attention  with  ample  success. 


Let  us  suppose,  in  concjurion,  that  a  body  of  magistrates  are 
commissioned  by  theit  brethren  to  superintend  the  erection  and 
management  of  a  new  prison.  It  is  their  derire  to  render  that  prt- 
son  as  perfect  as  possible.  Did  any  promoter  of  prison  discipline 
venture  to  give  Ins  advice  as  to  the  objects,  at  which  it  would  be 
right  for  them  to  aim,  he  might  say^-^hoose  an  airy  and  healthy 
situation,  and  one,  which  will  ensure  a  constant  and  abundant 
supply  ^  fresh  water :.  if  your  criminals  are  numerous,  let  entirely 
separate  buildings  be  erected  for  male  and  finale  prisoners  4  let 
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iksMbitydiaffS  be  fim  proof,  aad  in  aH  ibeir  paits  imdoibtodly 
secuve ;  let  ibece  be  inapection  from  the  rooms  of  the  gowrttor  in 
the  one  casei  ami  of  the  matron  an  the  other,  over  all  the  sttbdi- 
fiiions  of  the  respectm  buiUai^ ;  let  those  aubdivnions  be  aafi» 
eiendy  numeroiia ;  let  your  conrtt  for  eaterciae,  yonr  meaa^roonB, 
woriMTOomSj  and  sieeping*cells,  be  of  a  sufficient  size,  dry,  and 
▼cry  «iry  ^  let  your  woricnrooma,  in  particular,  be  extensive  enough 
to  accommodate  large  companies  of  prisoners  as  wcU  as  the  moes* 
sary  machinery }  and  let  neither  the  chapel,  the  aafirmary,  the 
schMl^room,  nor  the  bath,  be  forgotten.    On  the  subject  otman^ 
agement,  he  might  go  on  to  say :  Let  yonr  prisoners  be  allowed 
sndifoad,  Nothing,  firing,  and  beddhq;,  as  ^l,on  the  one  hand, 
*  nrevecit  *undue  suflferii^  and  be  sufficient  to  mainunn  them  in 
heahh  \  and,  on  the  other,  affind  them  no  degree  of  unnecesaary 
indnlgence :  let  their  meals  be  conducted  with  the  utnsoet  regnla- 
ffty ;  let  the  different  classes  amongst  diem  be  distinguished  by 
parricttlar  dresses  ;  let  every  prisoner  have  a  sleeping-cell  to  him- 
self ;  let  no  fetters  be  used  in  your  prison  \  let  ail  its  apartmtnta 
be  frequently  whitewashed  and  kept  in  a  sute  of  thorough  clean- 
liness  and  decency ;  let  your  prisoners  be  bathed  when  they  «iter 
the  prison  $  let  them  have  weekly  changes  of  linen  ;  let  their  hair 
be  kept  short,  and  let  them  be  oUiged  to  wash  themsdwa  daSy. 
Select  for  your  governor  a  man  of  kind  heart  and  .enlighlcned  pfin- 
ciples  *$  and  let  your  turnkeys  be  persons  who  wiU  set  the  prisoners 
an  example  of  steadiness,  gemleness,  and  sobriety:  let  the  wnnsen 
be  superintended  by  a  matron  and  other  officers  of  their  own  aeK  y 
and  let  every  company  of  prisoners,  whether  male  or  feusale,  be 
under  the  consUnt  care  of  some  responsible  individual :  let  thetfied 
be  separated  from  the  untried,  grown  up  persons  from  jirmmle 
oifenders,  misdemeanants  from  felons,  and  prisoners  of  a  hopeful 
diaracter  from  those,  who  ar*  more  completely  depraved ;  letfub* 
lie  worship  take  place  twice  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  kt  the  vest 
ef  that  dav  be  devoted,  as  mudi  as  possible,  to  the  perusal  of  ftda- 
gious  books  and  other  means  of  spiritual  edification  ;  let  a  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  be  read  to  the  prisoners,  (not  by  one  of  tbnr  own 
bodjr  but  by  some  judicious  superintendent,)  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  let  rime  be  set  apart  drily  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant;  let  tbe  utmost  care  be  taken  t(^ prevent  all  ganung^ 
swearing,  and  other  excesses ;  let  a  temporary  solitary  oonfinemen^ 
under  the  direcrion  of  a  viskmg  magistrate,  be  the  pwdshment  of 
titose  prisoners  who  are  refractory  \  and,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
obedience  and  good  behavioar  be  encouraged  by  a  system  of 
Awards:  above  all,  let  every  ckss  of  yourpvhoners  beenqdoved  $ 
let  them  weak  in  toompmnes  under  inspettioo,  and^  a<  mnoi  as 
poarible,  in  ^encc)  and  fetavch  a  proportion  of  their  earnings  be 
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i  them,  M  mm  aflbid  a  aulkient  indueementio  the  hriiita 
of  oidn%  Mbiaetyyaiid  uMtttflrf.  ,  .  .  . 

A  priaoa  so  buik  aad  ao  4reg«h*ed|  wouU  mdeed  fulfil  the  ends 
designed  by  it )  ks  aknoat  inevilaUe  conaequences  would  be  the 
flMfal  impnrrtflMat  of  oflFenden,  and  hj  means  of  that  unpttm* 
niaot  the  decveaM  of  crime^— 4he  peace  of  Society. 

I  cannot  but  indalge  the  fervent  hope,  that  the  particnlara  to 
which  I  have  now  alkided  will  iocreaaingly  <^tain  the  attention  of 
aH  dioae  penons,  to  whose  cafe  may  be  committed  the  buildiof 
«id  management  of  new  prisons.  I  am  also  fully  aware,  that  ^ 
At  tirils  now  eaiaifaig  in  too  many  of  our  jails,  new  prisons,-  regu- 
faHed  on  a  new  system,  are  the  only  complete  remedy. 

I  am  amckms,  at  die  same  time,  to  remind  my  readers^  kow 
nmek  wuy  be  iomefar  the  mprodement  ef  eurprieons  as  theif  now 
arem  Them  am  none  of  them,  which  may  not  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  cleanliness ;  none,  in  which  proper  aHowances  may  «iot  be  made 
of  food,*  firing,  clothing,  and  bedding }  few,  in  which  irons  may 
not  be  rendered  wholly  unnecessary;  none,  which  may  not  be 
placed  under  judicious  and  Idnd  superintendence  \  none,  in  which 
the  ignorant  may  not  be  instructed  i  none  in  wliich  some  system 
may  not  be  densed  towards  keeping  the  prisoners  employed,    x 

W  hen  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  fraught  as  it  is  with  prac- 
tical importance,  comes  to  be  yet  more  fully  considered,  not  only 
by  the  l^islature,  and  by  our  magistrates  in  ^U  parts  of  the  king* 
dom,  but  by  an  informed  and  benerolent  public,  e0brts  will  assu* 
redly  be  made,  by  which  the  true  object  of  that  discipline  may^  to 
a  gmat  degree,  be  attuned.  New  prisons  will  be  built :  in  the 
mean  time,  miich>rill  be  done,  in  our  present  places  of  confine- 
ment^ to  dieck  the  progress  of  evil,  and  to  promote  reformarion. 
'  'Efery  one  is  aware,  that  in  attempting  that  reformation,  we 
JaK?e  generaHy  to  operate  upon  persons  of  disorderly  habits  and 
depmfed  minds.  While  we  keep  this  fact  in  view,  we  shall  not 
be  eorprised  at  frequent  disappointments  ;  but  when  most  disap- 
mioted,  we  shaU  at  least  have  avoided  the  fsvils  of  the  .old  system, 
-because  our  prisoners  will  not,  at  any  rate,  be  turned  out  upon  the 
public,  wone  than  xohenwe  received  them  into  prison. 

Much  move  than  this,  however,  will  be  effected.  Let  it  be  re- 
-membemd,  that  these  miserable  beings  have  been  very  little  used 
«  kind  and'sedulotts  attentions ;  that,  for  the  most  part,  society  has 
done  them  no  other  justice,  than  to  punisb  them  for  their  crimes  ; 
that  diey  have  hitherto  lived,  in  great  measure,  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Chrisrian  charity.  When  such  persons  shall  be  brought  under 
ibe  influence  of  that  charity,  when  sympathy  shall  meet  them  in 
their  sorrows,  when  that  kind  care,  to  which  they  haire  been  so 
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^ttk  accustomedy  <baiU  be  extendeil  over  them^  whea  tliey.  ibtifk  be 
carefully  instructed  and  regularly  occupied — the  fruite  will  un* 
4Qubtedly'appear.  The  best  feelings  of  ourprisoners  will  soon  be 
excited)  a  door  of  hope  opened  before  thenii  and  a  stimulus  whoUy 
novel  given  to  every  virtuous  resolution*  FinaUy»  we  may  believe, 
that  the  blessing  of  the  Almightv  will  not  be  withheld  $  a  change 
of  heart  in  those  who  are  thus  placed  under  our  caret  will  be  the 
occaswnalf  a  chatige  of  habit,  AeJrequefUf  result  of  Our  eflbrts. 
.  When  our  prisoners,  thus  reformed,  return  to  their  former  con* 
dition  in  society,  they  will  no  longer  be  ready,  as  they  have  been 
under  the  old  system,  for  the  perpetration  of  new  and  more  alarm- 
ing offences, .  nor  for  the  seduction  of  others  into  their  own  vortex 
of  violence  and  sin  ;  but  will  be  prepnred  to  adopt  the  character  of 
useful,  harmless,  and  industrious  members  of  the.  community. 
Thus,  at  last,  the  punishment  of ,  criminals  mU  termiiiate,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  in  the  prevention  qf  crimes. 


CHAPTER  IL 


There  is  one  subject  connected  with  the  management  of  priMiiSf 
the  mention  of  which  I  have  omitted  in  the  preening  dissertation  | 
and  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  it  appeared  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  occupy  a  distinct  chapter.  The  subject  to  which  I 
allude,  is  that  of  Visiting  Committees. 

It  is  evident  that  evil  and  good  are  both  going  fc^rward  in  the 
world  with  a  rapid  pace.  A  vast  number  otpersons.  amongst  us, 
urged  onwards  by  violent  passions,  and  unrestrained  by  the  sacred 
dictates  of  religion,  are  running  the  course  of  wickedness,  to  their 
own  unspeakable  disadvantage  and  to  the  discomforture  of  all  who 
surround  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  a  num- 
ber not  much  less  considerable,  are  devoted  to  tlie  service  of  the 
Almighty,  and  are  desiring  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  ^(  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  wiU 
to  men.**  Let  these  parties  come  in  contact  with  each  other :  let 
.the  good  come  in  upon  the  bad  :  their  weapons  are  those  of  kindness 
and  assiduity,  and  gentleness  and  Christian  love ;  and  although  the 
.conflict  may  cost  them  some  tears  and  many  prayers  $  yet,  as  they 
.place  their  dependence  upon  the  Author  of  every  good  and  perfect 
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gi&i  their  vietorf  will  be  certab ;  the  caase  of  virtue  and  religion 
will  preTail. 

To  bring  these  general  observations  home  to  the  subject  before 
us,  I  venture  to  express  my  conviction»  that  those,  who  feel  a  real 
concern  for  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
qugbt  •  to  be  induced  by  every  possible  encouragement  to  idsU 
prisons :  not  merely  to  inspect  them  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  in- 
fon^atioa,  but,  when  the  opportunity  is  ailbrded,  to  spend  a  certain 
portion  of  their  time  in  habitual  communication  with  those  degrad* 
ed  but  afflicted  persons,  who  inhabit  such  places  of  confinement. 

In  order  to.  bring  the  subject  somewhat  more  definitely  before 
my  readers,  Iventiire  to  recommend  that  a  few  individuals  of  a  be- 
nevolent and  religious  character,  should  be  permitted,  in  the  neigh- 
boudipod  of  every  prison,  to  form  themselves  into  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  it ;  that  the  female  prisoners  should  be 
superintended  by  a  Committee  of  Ladies,  and  the  male  prisoners 
by  a  Committee  of  Gentlemen. 

The  efibrts  of  these  individuals  must  be  altogether  spontaneous, 
and  their  motive  nothing  short  of  the  simple  desire  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  Maker,  and  to  serve  their  fellow  creatures. 

Their  office,  when  once  undertaken,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of 
great  importance.  They  will  take  their  turns  in  visiting  the  prison 
daily  j  they  will  read  the  Scriptures  vrith  the  prisoners  ^  they  will 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  will  find  employment  for  the  idle.  By 
the  magic  force  of  Christian  kindness  they  will  obtain  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  objects  of  their  care,  and  they  will  exert  diat  in- 
fluence in  discouraging  the  rapid  progress  of  evilj  and  in  fanning 
the  feeble  flame  of  expiring  virtue ;  they  will  make  themselves  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  circumstances  of  everv 
prisoner  $  lastly,  when  a  prisoner  is  discharged,  they  will  watch 
over  him  for  good,  and  will  endeavour  to  procure  for  him  such,  an 
establishment  in  life,  as  will  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  of  main- 
tenance, respectable  for  himself  and  inofiensive  to  his  neighbours. 

Nor  will  the  labors  of  the  visitors,  if  directed  to  their  prc^r 
objects,  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  official  duties  of  the  magi^ 
strate,  the  chaplain,  or  the  jailer.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  of 
these  oflicers  will  find  his  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  prison 
greatly  facilitated.  The  visitors  will  be  hands  to  the  magistrate  in 
maintaintng  the  right  system  of  discipline  in  his  prison,  and  in|iio- 
moting  the  creat  ends  of  his  police  establishment ;  they  will  assist  the 
chaplain  in  his  spiritual  labors  by  preparing  the  soil,  in  which  he 
is  to  sow  his  seed ;  and  by  rendering  the  prisoners  more  governable, 
— one  uniform  efi^t  of  kind  and  constant  attention,— they  willxer* 
tainly  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  governor. 

As  the  committee  of  visitors  to  be  connected  with  any  jail  must 
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be  fermed  #ith  the  sanctioiii  and  under  eh^  eye  of  the  magiMntee^ 
care  wiU  of  course  be  taken  diat  those  only  be  allowed  to  act,  whoer 
prudence  as  well  as  zeal  can  be  safely  trusted.  Persons  ooght  to  be 
s^kteted  for  the  work,  who  wfH  foe  quiet  and  gentle  in  all  their 
proceedings,  but  who  at  the  same  time  will  not  be  wanting  in  stead- 
fastness and  perseverance,  nor  in  that  zeal  which  will  induce  them 
to  make  some  personal  sacrifices  for  the  public  good. 
'  The  magistrates  will  be  at  hand  to  inspect  ttie  wo^k  as  it  goes 
foiward,  and  to  prevent  any  thing,  which  they  may  not  entirely  ap- 
prove }  afid  they  will  at  all  times  have  it  in  dieir  power  to  suepend 
the  authority  of  the  visitors,  which  is  derived  wholly  from  then^ 
selves,  and  may  therefore  be  recalled  at  pleasure. 

That  nothing  may  be  done  to  interfere  viriih  the  duties  of  the 
chaplain  or  the  jailer,  it  ought  to.be  fully  understood  :  first,  that  in 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  visitors,  the  incuflca- 
lioh  of  peculiar  and  non-essential  tenets  be  strictly  avoided,  and 
that  it  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  the  simple  reading  of  the 
holy  Scriptures :  secondly,  that  the  daily  visits  of  the  committee  be 
io  vegldated,  as  not  to  subject  the  jailer  to  any  inconvenience. 

With  these  provisions,  the  labors  of  the  committee  wiH  not  oidy 
be  found  perfectly  unobjectiomMe,  but  will  occupy  a  place,  whicn 
can  never  be  properly  occupied  by  any  of  diese  parties.  The  avoca>- 
tions  of  the  magistrates  are  far  too  itnportant  toi^teiit  of  their  givmg 
datly  attention  to  the  various  detsdk,  which  will  be  under  the  care 
at  me  ceimnittee :  the  chaplain  may  be  a  member  of  the  coounitteey 
but  his  own  official  duties  are  of  course  directed  sofely  to  one  point : 
dte  jaileris  preckidedby  his  veij  station  from  that  access  to  tfaeniinds 
of  his  prisoners,  which  may  oe  obtained  by  independent  viritoni 
uor  is  k  possible  for  him  to  devote  that  time  to  Ae  object,  which 
a  minute  attention  to  all  their  various  cases  absolutely  requires. 

Having  tfius  stated  my.  general  view  on  the  subject  <#visfring 
CMimitttess  having  described  the  advantages  whidi  may  result 
from  them  -;  and  having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  formation  of 
•iich  associations  would  in  no  degree  countervail  the  operation  of 
asyy  existing  offices,  I  may  with  propriety  be  called  upon  to  adduce 
examples  of  the  practice. 

llere  are  few  persons,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subset  of 
prison  discipline,  who  have  not  heard  of  the  Jail  at  Fhibdelirtuat 
m^hich,  since  its  first  erection,  has  been  conducted  on  those  excel* 
lent  principles  of  classification  and  industry,  which  have  been  de* 
•cribed  at  large  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  great  success,  which 
iittended  that  institution  during  the  first  few  years  after  its  estaUish- 
vient,  tn  promoting  good  -morals  and  in  diminishing  ^he  number  of 
crimes  committed  m  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  great  mea- 
sure to  be  attributed  to  ihe  care  of  certain  excellent  individuals. 
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who  ^anttfril^  and  gratuitottily  undertook  the  ofice  of  inspectorSj 
who  weve  m  Ine  daily  habit  of  visittng  the  prison  and  communi- 
cAmg  widi  its  inmatee,  and  whose  frequent  presence  and  actire 
seal  insured  the  maintenance  of  that  admirable  system^  upon  which 
the  prison  was  conducted. 

'nii*  I  coneeire  to  be  a  case  entirely  in  point.  Another  example, 
eqoally  satisfectory  and  more  within  the  reach  of  our  own  obser- 
midonf  may  be  found  on  the  women's  side  of  the  prison  of  Newgate. 
The  ptoeeedings  <rf  the  Ladies'  Association  for  visiting  that  pri- 
coa  hsve  already  claimed  much  of  the  public  attention.  Very  in- 
teresting inforination  has  been  communicated  respecting  those  pro* 
ceedings  in  Buxton's  work  on  Prison  Disdpltne,  and  vast  numbers 
of  persons  have  -since  visited  Newgate,  and  become  eye-witnesses 
iitthe  good  which  has  been  effected  in  it. 

.  In  order  to  m»ntaini  and  difibse  the  interest  dius  happily  excited, 
and  to  establish  more  completely  the  ptmnt  jiow  immediately  before 
«s,  it  may  be  wdl  for  me  to  etate  some  further  particulars  respect- 
jug  diis  Association  of  Ladies,  and  the  cboditton  of  the  females 
placed  under  their  cave.  As  I  am  nearly  connected  with  the  indivi- 
dual,  who  commenced  the  undertaking  (and  whom  I  accompanied 
.oa  die  journey  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  pi:d>Iieation)  inv  uJl^ 
nig  this  step  may  in<ked  require  some  apology.  I  can  omr  no 
o&et  than  my  denre  to  promote  the  pubKe  good :  it  is,  however,  in 
ciy  power  cleaity  to  state^that  the  important  work  has  been  carried 
anto  execution,  net  by  anyone  person,  but  by  the  assiduous  and  per- 
■evsrng  efforts  of  many. 

•  I  nutj  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers,  m  tiafration,  which 
omtaioB  the  substance  of  various  eommuniea&ons,  written  and  ver- 
bal, received  fitom  some  active  members  <tf  the  Ladies'  Association, 
it  is  to  the  foUowiog  effect :« 

"  Our  Associa^n  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  female  pri- 
soners in  Newgate,  was  established  in  the  fourth  mondli  of  IQ^T^ 
since  winch  period  we  have  had  several  hundred  women  under  omr 
eai«.  The  object  whidi  we  have  in  view,  is  to  provide  for  thfe 
dodnng,  the  instruction  and  the  employment  of  these  females,  to 
introduce  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  to  form 
in  liiem  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  those  halnts  of  order,  sobri- 
e^,  and  Hidustry,  which  may  render  them  docile  and  peaceaMe 

.  'OoreadUiethis  statement  respecting  Newgate,  to  my  friemls  on  tke 
Committee,  who  had  furnished  me  with  the  particulars  which  compose  it, 
they  expressed  much  uneasiness  at  my  publishing  it  ai  coming  from  <Ami» 
lett  they  shoaid  be  deemed  too  resdy  tp  speak  of  their  o\Mrn  proceedings. 
-  Wbd^  percoaded,  however,  that  no  such  dispesition  will  he  lattnbuled  to 
than,  and  ^t  the  ststement  witt  preduce  the  better  effect  from  heing  givan 
ie  the  world  on  its  true  authority,  I  venture,  though  not  without  whlcMcs^ 
to'  Otsr^gard  their  fears,  and  to  act  upon  my  own  judgment 
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whilst  in  prisoiit  and  resp^taUe  when  they  leave  it.  We  may 
.acknowledge,  that  whesi^we  commenced  ottrundertektagybf  instita^ 
Ing  on  the  female  side  of  Newgate  a  school  for  the  dbildren^the 
raormation  of  these  women,  lost  as  they  were  \n  every  species  «f 
depravity,  was  scarcely  an  object  of  consideration,  much  'le«s  of 
expectation.  When  we  considered  the  innumerable  disadvantages 
which  stood  in  our  way,  the  utmost,  we  ooold  hope  for,  was  to 
prevent  these  miserable  creatures  from  becoming  worse  and  worses 
—-the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  conttnoing  in  that  unchecked 
condition  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  riot,  and  vice  of  every  descrip* 
.  tion.  But,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  die  result  of 
even  our  earliest  efforts,  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  .  We 
found  in  the  prisoners,  depraved  and  abandoned  as  they  wore,  am 
ear  open  to  hear  us,  and  a  heart  still  aUve  to  every  a^t  of  kind* 
ness.  They  felt  the  wretchedness  of  their  lawless  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living,  and  they  eagerly  embraced  the  remedy. 
^ .  '<  The  regulations  proposed  to  them  for  bringing  ihem  into  a 
state  of  order,  sobriety,  and  good  discipline  were  unanimottsiy  ac«- 
cepted  %  and  thus  an  easy  way  <was  opened  for  the  commencement 
of  the  conmiittee's  labors. 

<<  Those  labors  indeed  were  pursued  under  great  disadvantages^ 
.^eady  as  the  prisoners  were  to  receive  the  consmittee,  they  were 
nevertheless  of  the  lowest  and  worst  description^  the  very  scum 
both  of  the  city  and  country,  filthy  in  their  persons,  disgust- 
ing in  their  habits,  obscene  in  their  conversation,  and  ignoisint,  to 
the  greatest  degree,  not  only  of  religju>us  truth,  but  of  the' most 
familiar  duty  and  buaness  ot  common  life.  Frequent  comaium- 
cadon  was  allowed  them  in  the  prison  through  an  iron  gcating, 
With  visitors  of  both,  sexes,  many  of  whom  were  as  vile  md  de* 
sperate  as  themselves.  There  was  no  possibility  of  general  inspec* 
tion,  nor  of  any  other  separation  of  classes  than  that  of  the  tried 
from,  the  untried  \ — and  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  promiseiioiti*. 
ly,  in  large  companies.  To  these  difiiculties,  most  of  which  still 
continue,  may  be  added  the  dreadfully  hardening  effect  of  oec^ 
.sional  executions,  and  the  perpetual  removal  and  change  of  pci* 
soner^s. 

.  'f  Notwithstanding  these  evident  disadvantages,  the  efibrls  of 
the  conamittee  soon  began  to  produce  a  visible  e^t*.  It  was  truly 
surprising  to  observe  how  quickly  these  abandoned  criminals  cbn*- 
formed  themselves  to  the  standard  held  out  to  them  by  their  vlsi* 
'to];s,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  the  new  system* 
The  scene  is  now  totally  changed.  The  prisoners  are,  for  the 
most  part,  quiet  and  gentle  in  their  demeanour,  orderly  and 
industrious  in  their  habits,  comparatively  neat  and  clean  in  dieir 
persons ;  their  very  countenances   changed  and  softened*  '  We 
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Uve  Inftenthe  satisSaction;  of  c<ftitintung  for  hour^  together  in 
dieir  oom)saii]r,  without  wiweising  iiny  thing  in  their  conductor 
oenversationy  Which  can  offend  our  most  delicate'  feelings.  Many 
of  thesn  have  acquired -the  art  of  reading,  and  have  become  adepts 
in  knitting  and  needlework';  and  almost  all|  by  some  means  or 
other,'are  busily  employed. 

<<  The  priton  is  visited  daily  by  some  of  the  committee ;  mostly 
by  two  members  of  it  at  olice ;  and  the  visitors  devote  such  a  por« 
tion  of  thebr  time  to  the  object)  as  enables  them  to  become  mti-^ 
mately. acquainted  with'  the  individual  prisoners,  and  to  gain  a 
beneocial  ascendency  over  thar  minds. 

<<  The  women  frequently  come  into  Newgate  covered  only  vtVii 
fagSy  and  in  a  state  of  deplorable  nakedness.  They  are  now  plain- 
ly and;  decently  dad,  partly  by  the  aid  of  their  own  earnings,  and 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

^  They  are  employed  in  patchwork,  coarse  needlework,  spin* 
mng»  and  knitting.  They  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  work ;  and 
although  their  earnings  are  small,  they  are  strongly  recommended 
to  reserve  a  part  of  them  to  accumulate  for  dieir  benefit,  against 
the  period  when  they  may  leave  the  prison.  Some  of  the  women 
willingly  adopt  the  plan :  upon  others,  in  consequence  of  their 
extnmely  destitute  condition,  we  find  it  neither  easy  nor  advisable 
to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  recommendation. 

«  We  have  two  schools  in  the  prison  *,  one  for  children,  with 
die  formation  of  which  the  labors  of  the  committee  commenced ; 
and  anodier,  established  within  die  last  few  months,  for  grown-up 
wonoen.  Both  schools  are  in  an  orderly  and  dierefore  prosperous 
conditiQii ;  and  considerable  numbers  of  women  as  well  as  chil« 
ieen  hare  already  deriv^  from  them  the  benefit  of  some  useful 
edooidon.  The  governesses  of  these  schools  are  prisoners,  who,  by 
their  steadiness  and  perseverance  in  the  work,  have  justified  the 
confidence  placed  in  them; 

.  <<  A  complete  system  of  superintendence,  independendy  of  diat 
eurcised  by  the  committee,  we  deem  to  be  of  indispensable  impor- 
tance. Ov«r  every  twelve  or  thirteen  women  we  place  a  monitor, 
who  is  answerable  for  the  women's  work,  and  renders  an  account 
of  their  conduct.  We  have  also  ward's-women,  who  are  respon- 
siUe  for  the  cleanlfaiess  of  the  wards ;  a  yard-woman,  whose  buii- 
oess  it  is  to  maintain  good  order  ui  die  yard;  and  a  nurse  and 
assistant  m  the  sick-room.  These  officers  are  all  seliected  from 
the  most  orderly  and  respectable  of  die  prisoners;  and  they  rtii 
ceive  of  course  some  extra  emolument.  Thus  the  skii»tions  of 
monitors,  school-mistresses,  yard-women,  &c.  become  objects  of 
deme ;  and  as  dianges  frequendy  take  place,  diey  operate  on  die 
vriiole  society  as  an  excitement  to  good  behaviour.  ^ 
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«<  Besides  thescf  officers,  tbiMre  is  a  matfon,  pM  partly"  bfd^ 
Covporatioa  of  L<Hidoa  and  partly  by  our  Aasociatfoii^  yrm  wapetm 
inteads  tbe  vAkole  arrangement,  and  constantly  resides  in  thenEi* 
sod*  The  constant  care  and^  inspection  exercised  by  this  officer 
is  quite  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  sysDem)  and  few  can  be 
better  suited  to  the  duties  of  the  situation  than  the  person,  who 
Wds  appointed  to  it  at  tbe  first  formation  of  the  Association,  and 
vho  still  contbiues  to  fill  it.  We  have  lately  appoimed  a  stttvflia- 
tron  also,  who  asMSts  in  the  duties  of  inspection,  and  keeps  a  little 
diopia  furnished  chiefly  with  groceries,  for  the  use  of  the  priaonera* 

«  The  women  are  assembled  togetber  in  the  committee-rooBi  at  a 
certain  hour  every  morning,  when  the  Scriptures  are  read  to  them, 
aometimes  bj  the  matron,  but  mosdy  by  one  of  the  visitors.  After 
ilbt  reading  is  over,  the  company  sits  for  a  few  minutes  in  perfect 
silence.  These  occasions  are  very  often  interesting  and  aflecting : 
a  Striking  solemnity  prevaUs  in  them,  and  the  fedings  as  welt  as 
luiderstandihgs  of  these  poor  criminab  are,  through  the  diirine  Uesa- 
iog,  open,  much  beyond  our  expectation,  to  the  reception  of  re» 
Kgiotts  truth.  The  words  of  Scripture,  and  the|prayer  or  exhorta- 
tion, by  which  they  are  at  times  accompanied,  appear  to  «icite  in 
the  prisoners  much  tenderness  of  mind  $  and  we  have  sometimes  obi- 
aeryed,  during  these  periods  of  serious  thov^ ht,  that afanost  er ery  eye 
in  the  room  has  been  wet  with  tears.  It  is  very  gratifying  also  to 
lAiierve  the  order  and  quietness,  with  which  the  women,  on  being 
dismissed,  withdraw  to  their  respective  employments.  Weliave 
etdy  one  diing  further  to  mention  in  connexion  with  tins  part  of 
eur  subject ;  namely,  that  the  inculcation  of  all  peculiar  tenets  is 
stcktly  avoided.  The  essential  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  are  alone  held  up  to  view.  Tbe  Ordinary  of  Newgaee, 
from  whom  we  receive  much  kind  and  useful  assbtance,  is  fr«« 
quendy  present  at  our  readings  $  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
when  he  visited  the  prison,  expressed  his  entire  approbatiott  of  tiin 
simple  mode  thus  addpted  of  conununicating  rsHgious  inatnietion. 

<^  On  tile  subject  of  ibt  reformation  actually  efibcted  amonjgst 
Iheae  once  abtfidoned  females,  we'fed  mudi  difficulty  in  makmg 
apcecise  statement.  When  we  reflect  on  Ae deceitfuhiess  of  the 
human  hearty  and  consider  how  generally  these  poor  creaturas 
have  been  strei^fhened  in  theit  natural  cornipdMHis,  and  hadntuated 
to  every  kind  ofdeptarity,  we  cannotbe  surprised  at  ^  diaappmnt* 
mants  wmcA,  in  this  respect,  we  often  meet  widi  %  and  we  are 
'AowoAkf  cosTOiced,  thaiK  nodui^  leas  powerf irf  than  tho  Grace 
tf  tbe  Soprenie  Bemg  can  pvodilce  in  (he  ob^sets  of  our  cane,  a 
tvdsasl  Gfaa^>e. 

^<  Attibr  same  time,  we  hare  gvestt  reason  thsakfalty  to.beficve 
and  acknowledge,  that  the  Divioe  bkasing  has  msted  est  diie  en- 
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.dea¥Ottf»  of  th«  committee  to  promote  the  moral  and  rdigmi*  iai* 
prorement  of  the  prisoners. 

<*  We  emertam  abope^grounded  on  frequent  obfenratioAi  that  the 
truths  cotiTeyed  to  their  uoderstandings  b]f  the  daily  readii^. of 
the  Bible  amongst  them»  are  so  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of 
many  of  them^  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten^  but  will  influfmor 
ihe  conduct  of  these  individuals  duruig  the  remainder  of  their  Mveit 
There  are  also  certain  broad  and  conspicuous  facts  connected  ^tb 
our  institution^  from  which  the  committee  may  certainly  derive 
substantial  encouragement. 

.  <<The  first  is  Uie  change  of  manners  and  habits>  which  Jbas 
taken  place  amongst  the  prisoners  general^  t  a  change  from 
drunkenness  to  sobrietyj  from  riot  to  order>  from  clamor  to  quie^ 
ness,  from  obscenity  to  decency*  The  second  b  the  honesty  of  these 
females  as  it  regards  the  prc^rty  of  any  of  the  Indies  or.  of  the 
Association.  There  cannot  have  been  less  than  one  hundfe^ 
thousand  articles  of  work  manufactured  in  the  prison  since  the 
formation  of  the  Association  i  and  U  does  not  appear  that  any  am 
tftheseartides  has  been  stolen.  Some  time  since  one  of  the  visir 
tors  lost  her  purse  in  the  prison :  it  was  truly  interesting  to  ob* 
serve,  the  gloom  wUch  this  circumstance  spread  over  our  conunu^ 
nity  of  criminals,  until  on  the  following  morning  the  purse,  which 
had  been  only  mislaid,  was  recovered  by  its  owner.  The  third 
fact  is  the  small  number  of  recommitments  ^  for  out  of  the  wbob 
number  of  womenu  who  have  been  placed  under  our  care,  onlgjimt 
have  as  yet  returned  to  us  convicted  of  fresh  offences.  On  being 
seen  by  us  a  second  time,  these  criminals  evinced  a  strong  sense  ot 
.uneasiness  and  shame. 

f<  Those  who  leave  the  prison  and  return  to  common  life  are 
mostly  more  or  less  supAintended  by  some  one  manber  of  our 
commitcee.  By  too  many  of  tJiese  persons  a  continued,  good 
conduct  bis  .not  been  maintained  i  but  of  many  others  we.  haTo 
received  very  satisfsctory  accountsw  Some  are  eaniiqg  an  honest 
livelihood  'm  the  bosom  of  their  ownfan^liess  others  have.ob^ 
tained  places  as  servants,  and  maintain  the  character  of  industfi^ 
and  respectabHity.  There  are  several  of  the  women^  who  oa  their 
leaving  the  prison  have  received  small  loans  of  money,  and  nodmf 
dm  exceed  die  punctuality  with  which  some  of  them  noake  thek 
weekly  payments,  in  order  gradually  to  discharge  the  debt,  . 

<<  It  may  not  be  improper  for  us  to  add  to  tins  genend  infbnuH 
tiof^a  statement  o£  two  or  diree  particular  cases,  in  whidk  wif) 
have  great  reason  to  believe  that  a  real  reformatton  has  taken  pfaMo. 

<<  £  C  was  committed  on  the  charee  of  mwrderii^  her  infiwift^ 
^  was  brouglbt  into  Newgate  out  of  her  lying-in#  am  in.  a  state 
ofsudtesBceaifare  rednction  that  the  muse  of  llka..iiriiQnbouri|!i 
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expected  her  decease :  she  however  struggled  through  her  danger. 
A  more  pitiable  object  cannot  be  imiagined;  she  was  ahnost  en- 
tirely halted,  and  her  bones  were  neatly  protruding  tliroughher 
skin;  and  with  regard' to  her  mind,  her  ignorance,  hardness,  and 
depravity  could  scarcely  be  exce^ed.  Much  labor  was  beston^ed 
upon  her  during  her  continuance' in  Newgate.  In  the  de^th'of 
her  misery  she  found  a  door  of  hope  opened  for  her,  and  she  ea- 
gerly availed  herself  of  the  good  thus  ofiered  to  her.  She  was  ac- 
quitted pf  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  and  has  since  been  phced  in 
the  London  Female  Penitentiary.  There,  she  has  conducted  her- 
self with  so  much  propriety,  and  has  evinced  such  strong  proofs 
of  true  repentance,  that  we  cannot  but  c^herish  the  hope  of  her  vet 
becoming,  through  the  blessing  of  her  great  Redeemer,  a  valuaole 
member  <^  society.  • 

'  **  J.  W.'s  case  was  very  similar  to  that  of  E.  C,  but  she  was 
a  woman  of  superior  powers,  and  of  rather  better  education  than 
fliost  of  the  odier  prisoners.  She  continued  under  the  care  of  the 
committee  for  three  months,'  during  which  period  die  displayed 
evident  marks  of  penitence  and  amendment.  On  her  discharge 
from  prison,  a  gentleman^  who  had  frequently  visited  her  in  New- 

Ste,  recommended  her  to  a  respectable  family  as  a  servant.  Iii 
is  capacity  she  still  continues,  and  bore,  wmn  we  last  heard  of 
her,  the  character  of  honesty  and  sobriety.  Some  time  since 
a  letter  was  received  from  her,  addressed  to  One  of  the  visitors,  <ind 
inclosing  a  two  pound  note,  'the  letter,  which  on  inquiry  ap- 
peared, with  the  exception  of  some  slight  grammaltical  corrections^ 
to  be  all  her  own,  was  as  follows : 

*June  16,1818. 
.  :u  .  .<  ]>ear  and  Honored  Madam,        *  . 

^  ^  Mr^  B:  the  bearer  of  this  will  depo^tit  in  your  hands  the  sum 
of  2/.,'vrtuch  I  beg  to  add  to  the  subscription  for  defraying  the 
expenses  incurred  m  cairrying  on  your  benevolent  exertions  for 
the  reform  and  instruction  of  mose  unhappy  persons  confined  within 
tfaait  dreary  receptacle  of  misery  and  woe,  the  prison  of  Newgate, 
irfwte  I  first  learned,  bv  the  kind  exertions  of  Christian  and  bene- 
volent £riends,  to  flee  the  downward  road  that  leads  to  hell,  atid  td 
look  up  for  pardon  and  deliverance  to  Christ  my  Savior  and  my 
God,  through  whose  atoning  blood  I  now  seek  remission  of  all  my 
aios.— But  as  the  doctrine  I  then  learned  teaches  me  to  deny  allun- 
flodlinees  and  woridlylu8ts,'pemiit  me,  mydear  Madam,  to  say  diat 
tteabovesum,  diepioduce  of  my  honest  labbrin  servitude;  has  been 
appropriated  with  anintentto  restore  some  property,  I  had  inanun- 
ffoardedmomentbeentemptedunlavFfully  to  take. — ^MyfaU^  I  trust, 
Mn  humbled  me  in  the  dust  of  self-abasement :  aadhaving  dcefted 
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mndfy  by  the  aid  of  a  puUic  adTerdsemeiit  and  th^  aaaUtance  of 

Mr.  B- ,  to  restore  the  property  alluded  to  to  the  right  owner 

without  effect,  I  feel  it  my  duty  thua  to  relinquiah  all  participation 
in  my  former  wages  of  miquity ;  and  though  it  is  confessedly  an 
unworthy  offering,  yet  may  God  accept  this  my  willing  sacrifice, 
and  bless  and  crown  ^our  kind  exertions  with  increasing  and  abun* 
dant  success,  is.  the  sincere  prayer  of, 
/  Dear  Madam, 

<  Your  most  humble  and  grateful  servant, 

«<This  letter  displays  not  only  a  feeling  of  the  consolations  of 
f eligion,  but  that  nice  and  accurate  integrity,  which  bespeaks  i« 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  ttie  prevalence  oz  a  good  principle. 
.  «  Mary  Connor  was  the  daughter  of  respectable  parents,  and 
received  some  valuable  impressions  of  a  religious  nature  during 
her  early  years.  Whilst  still  very  young,  she  was  seduced  by  a 
wretch,  who  soon  afterwards  abandoned  her.  Her  friends  refused 
to  give  her  any  countenance }  and  being  totallv  destitute  and  re* 
du^  to  the  greatest  misery,  she  jomed  those  bands  of  loose  and 
wicked  women,  by  whom  the  streets  of  London  are  nightly  infested. 
Sinking  bwer  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  depravity,  she  gave  herself 

3>  to  drunkenness  and  other  degrading  vices,  and  was  conunitted  to 
ewnte  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1817  for  stealing  a 
watch.  There  she  was  amongst  the  foremost  in*  submitting  her- 
self to  the  control  of  the  committee,  and  was  selected  by  her 
companions  as  the  fittest  person  amongst  tbem  to  fill  the  omce  of 
schoolmistress.  Encouraged  and  instructed  by  those,  who  had 
now  the  care  over  her,  she  abstained  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner from  her  former  evil  habits,  and  for  fifteen  months,  during 
which  dme  she  acted  as  schoolmistress,  she  was  very  assiduous 
in  her  duties,  and  was  never  known,  on  any  occasion,  to.  infringe 
any  one  of  die  rules  established  in  die  prison  by  the  committee. 
In.  die  spring  of  1818  she  was  attacked  by  a  cough  which  terminat- 
ed in  a  consumption.  ^K  free  pardon  was  obtained  for  her,  and 
she  was  removed  to  a  situation  m  the  country  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  visitors.  She  was  however  so  deeply  strnsible  of  her 
.own  unworthiness,  and  so  uneasy  at  beii^  the  means  of  any  ex- 
pense to'  the  Association,  that  she  insisted  on  being  placed  iiv*  the 
workhouse  of  her  own  parish.  There  she  evinced  much 
patience,  humility,  and  quietness  of  spirit  ;  and  placing  her  wholfi 
reliance  on  the  merits  of  her  Saviour,  she  soon  afterwards  died  in 
<  the  hope  full  of  immortality/ 

«<  We  may  conclude  the  statement  of  our  case  with  three  gene^ 
ral  observations. 
<«  We  wish  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  all  our  pbns 
VOL.  XVI.  Paw.  NO.  JXO.  I 
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td  pronibCe  the  reformation  of  these  lewiales,  It  his  beett  oarcdii^ 
stant  endeavour^  to  associate  them  with  ourselves  in  the  object. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  all  t^e  regulations,  which  have  been  bx^ 
upon  for  the  management  of  the  women,  have  first  been  submit- 
ted to  their  own  consideration,  and  received  their  voluntary  coin 
'sent.  Thus  a  useful  principle  of  independence  has  been  excited 
in  their  minds,  and  they  have  been  stimulated  bv  their  natural 
feelings  to  promote  a  work,  which  they  know  to  be  in  part  their 
own  undertaking. 

«<  We  may  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  change,  which 
Ivas  been  wrought  in  the  wo^en^  and  which  has  excited  so  much  i 
s'ui^rise  in  th^  minds  of  some  persons,  may  be  attributed,  undet 
the  blessing  of  a  gracious  Providence,  not  only  to  the  system  ^ 
employment  and  discipline,  to  which  these  women  are  gradually 
j^ccustomed,  but  more  particularlv,  to  the  efiect  of  kindnas  up« 
onjtlK>se  reprobates  amongst  manxind,  to  whom,  alas  I  that  kind- 
"befiis^  altogether  a  novelty. 

•^<  Thirdly,  let  it  be  noticed,  diat  the  means,  whidi  ai«  in  tht 
power  of  this  Association,  are  also  in  the  power  of  other  pevsons 
m  every  part  of  die  kingdom;  and  we  venture  to  express  our  con- 
viction, tlial:  the  fomiation  of  simihur  Committees  of  Visitors,  in 
connexion  with  all  our  various  prisons,  would  probably  lead  to 
results  equally  striking  and  equally  satisfactory/' 

There  is  one  partic^ar  contained  in  this  narration,  which  I  think 
it  right  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  my  readers :  namely,  thaC^ 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  women,  mo  have  been  under  the 
care  of  the  Ladies'  Association^  aidyfofiar  have  returned  to  New- 
gate convicted  of  firesh  ofiences. 

At  the  end  of  1817,  an  account  was  taken,  at  the  request  of 
T«  F*.  Buxton,  of  recommitments  oh  the  male  side  of  Newgate. 
It  then  appeared,  tha^  out  of  203  men,  47  of  thoae  convicted  had 
wit^  the  two  preceding  uears  been  confined  there.  Now,  the 
XadW  Association  has  been  fbnned  about  two  years ;  and  as  the 
jinmbof:  of  criminals,  who  have  been  under  their  cane,  gready 
exjDeeds  203,  wems^y  safely  condude  that  the  returns  on  tfaefe- 
teiale  side,  are  not  more  to  the  returns  on  die  male  aide,  dian  as  4 
are  10  47 ;  that  is,  withsa  a  small  fractbn,  as  1  is  to  12*  Again, 
i.am  informed  by  the  late  Governor  of  Newgate,  that  befi^re  tie 
jbrnMian  of  the  Ladie/  Association^  the  returns  on  the  (einale 
aide  of  diat  prison  were^  to  the  Detums  on  the  male  side,  as  S  aie 
«o  5»  Therefore,  the  •  fttunia  on  the  female  side  now  zte^  to 
the  retunis  on  the  female  side  then^  as  oiK-twelfth  is  to  threes 
4ifaa,:0ra8  1  is  to  7%. 

The  comparison  of  these  figures  leads  to  a  naoral  condosion 
«f  the  greatest  importance^— On  the  female  ode  of  Neti^ate,  be* 
fott  die  fermaiio«  #C  iiie.Aesociadon, .  tiie  priaooers  wier#  totally 
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idle,  metved  tsoinstniction,  and  were  supeiriiitended  by  lio  kbid* 
and  Christian  visitors.  Just  similar  is  the  case  with  die  male  side 
of  Kewgate  at  present.  On  the  other  h^nd,  the  fem?les  now  un- 
der die  Care  of  the  Association  are  regularly  employed,  carefully 
instructed,  and  constantly  visited.  Here,  then,  are  two  opposite 
sytftema  of  management  brought  into  close  comparison  with  one 
another,  and  eadi  is  kncnxm  by  UsJiruiU. 

'  By  the  one,  the  prisoner  is  introduced  to  deeper  and  deep«r 
eriminality,  and  is  prepared  by  a  first  imprisonment,  for  the  com* 
flstssion  ot  those  crimes  which  terminate  in  a  second.  By  die 
odier,  the  rapid  course  of  vice  is  checked  and  discouraeed,  and  the 
prisoner  is  taught  those  habits  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  preclude 
die  repetition  of  crime,  and  consequently  the  repetition  of  puniab- 
ment. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  diat  simttar  As^ociatfons  have  beeii 
ftmned,  imder  die  iancdon  of  the  magistracy,  for  visiring  the  fe» 
msdes  in  the  Jail  and  Bridewdl  at  Glasgow,  and  in  the  Jails  at 
Carlisle  and  Liverpool,  and  in  the  Town  Jail  and  House  ctf  Ceiv 
rection  at  York.  These  several  e0brts  have  already  been  crowned 
with  considerable  success.  ^ 

'  Of  die  benefit  likely  to  arise  from  sudh  a  syttem,  wherever  U  Si 
prcjperiy  Applied,  the  statement  respecdng  Newgate  afibrds  abund* 
ant  and  irresistible  evidence. 

'  I  wish  it  had  been  In  my  power  to  repoft  the  formadon  of  any 
^in^ar  Associadons  amongst  our  own  sex  for  visiting  male  pri* 
toners.  There  is  no  good  reason,  why  the  system  should  not  be 
equally  applicable  to  criiAinals  of  bodi  setes.  The  same  care 
and  attention,  the  same  kindness  and  regular  discipline,  the  same 
plan  ol^  employment,  instrucdbn,  and  judicious  suTperintendenc^ 
wOl  probabfy  produce  neariy  mmilar  efieftts,  whether  directed  fe» 
women  or  to  m».  In  the  latter  ease,  indeed,  such  eflbits  are  o£ 
more  importance  than  in  the  former,  because  the  number  of  our 
hiate' v&sdy  exceeds  that  6f  our  female  criminals. 
'  Confined  debtors,  als6,  are  a  ckst  of  men  ^culiariy  chiming 
due  kind  aftendoni  of  Chrisdan  charity.  Then:  cases  are  some^ 
limed  exceedingly  afticdng,  and  always  demand  inquiry :  their 
^itn^don  in  prison,  from  the  extreme  smallness  %A  their  jad  aOow^ 
anoes,  is  often  worse  dian  that  of  the  criminals  themselves  \  anl 
they  may  frequendy  be  relieved^  or  i^leased  (if  that  appear  ptb» 
per)  at  a  very  trifling  expense.' 

When  any  Association  ts  f^rtned  for  the  purpose  now  describ- 
ed. It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  a  small  annual  fund,  to  meet  the 
expenses  which  the  care  of  such  persons,  both  in  prison  and  when 
diey  leave  i^  will  necessarily  xequite.    There  is  surely  no  ooop 


'  Tbe  eieidoos  of  Tilkinf  CMiMiMaasflBkbt  oiatiriaUy  aid  the 
already  existing  for  tU  rsliw^f  imprisoned  Debtors. 
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^depbk  ib^WQ  m  tUs  couotrj^  in  wUch  such  a  fond  tiii|^  not 
easily  be  raised  fof  such  a  pufpose. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  confidently  be  expected,  that  a  syft^ 
tern  so  fraught  with  advantages,  and  so  clearly  tending  to  the 
4ifninutioa  of  cxma^  and  the  peace  of  society,  will  gradually  be- 
come pcefalent  amongst  usi  a  system  of  order,  employm^tt 
classification,  and  instruction,  protected  by  the  judicious  supecr 
il&tendence  of  beneyolent  and  unpaid  visitors.  It  were  greatly  to 
be  lament^  should  indoleuce  on  the  one  hand,  or  prejudice  on 
the  other, -pmyent  the  progress  of  so  beneficial  and  so  interestin|r. 
a  work.  *  If  die  Tisiring  committees,  wiiich  this  chapter  is  int^n** 
4,ed' to  recommend,  be  formed  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the- 
ana^istrates,  which  must  of  course  be  the  case }  and  if  their  pro- 
ceedings be  conducted  with  prudence  and  perbeverance,  the  feeU 
ings  of  distrust  afid  Jealousy,  if  any  such  be  enterUined,  will  soon 
m^ke  way  for  decided  anprobationand  liberal  support*  All  classes 
si  society  may  si^ely  be  expected  to  unite,  in  promoting  an  ob- 
jeicti  in  which  they  are.adi  ^Uceo^ost  deeply  interested.     . 

Th^  greal  ijutstion  is,  Where  are  the  laborers  ? 

Surely  they  may  be  found  amongst  benevolent  and  practical 
Christians  of  both  sexes  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  To  them 
the  appeal  is  made.  If  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  the 
efforts  which  are  here  recommended  j— if  they  know  it  to  be  a 
duty  (as  indeed  they  must)  perfectly  consistent  with  the  will  of 
Him,  who  came  *<  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  vras  lost,*'  they 
will  be  animated  by  that  spirit^  which  will  enable  them  ^o  cope 
widi  difficulties,  and  they  will  depend  upon  that  blessings  before 
^rhich  all  difficulties  will  subside.  ' 

It  must  be  repeated,  that  there  is  indeed  much  evil  and  much 
affliction  in  the  world,  which  loudly  demand  the  kind  attentions 
and  sedulous  exertions  of  all,  who  wish  well  to  their  fellow  ciea- 
iiures. 

Our  Divine  Master  has  declared  to  us  a  sufficient  motive  to  all 
tsudi  effi>rts.  « I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  mea^  j  I  viras 
ifatrsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye;took  me 
in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I 
was  m  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Verily^  I  sag  unto  you^ 
imsnmk  as  ye  have  done  it  mto  one  of  the  least  oftiuse  wy  bre^ 
threrifye  have  done  it  unto  MeP\ 

*  In  tbeooufidence,tbat  this  appeal  to  Christian  feeling  and  principle 
.fviU  not  be  in  Tain«  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  Resolutions  as  proper 
to  be  adopted  on  the  formaliun  of  an  Association  to  visit  any  prison. 
'  1.  Permission  having  been  obtained  from  the  magistrates,  it  is  agre4>d, 
that  an  Association  be  now  formed  for  the  purpose  of  vinting .  the  prisoners 
inihc  jailof  — . 
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d.  That  the  Association  consist  of  two  committees  ;  one  of  ladies,  to  visit 
the  female  prisoners ;  and  another  of  gentlemen,  to  visit  the  male  prisoners. 

5.  That  the  two  committees  consist  of  the  following  persons. 

4*  That  hoth  classes  of  prisoners  be  visited  daily;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  committees  visit  in  rotation  and  two  together. 

5.  That  the  attention  of  the  visitors  be  directed  principidly  to  the  msLk- 
ifig  of  suitable  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of  the  igaonuit  and  ttie 
empiovment  of  the  idle. 

6.  That  a  time  be  set  apart  every  morning  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptnres  with  the  several  comnanies  of  prisoners. 

7.  That  the  most  orderly  of  tne  prisoners  be  appointed  to  act  as  monitors 
— ^that  regulations  be  made  by  the  visitors  to  prevent  all  sw«aring  and 
(Samingin  the  prison — and  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  promote,  amoogst 
Its  Inmates,  the  habita  of  quietness,  regularity  and  submission. 

8.  That  the  committees  endeavour  to  exercise  a  kind  care  over  those  per- 
sons who  are  discharged  from  the  jail,  and  to  assist  in  proenring,  for .  «14^ 
of  them  as  appear  deserving,  some  respectable  means  of  maimaimQg 
themsdves  and  their  families. 

H.  That  a  fond  be  now  rabed  to  defray  the  eipenses  which  will  be  incur- 
I8d  by  this  Association. 

10.  That  the  two  committees  submit  a  quarterly  Report  of  their  prtK:eed- 
ings  to  the  magistrates  who  superintend  the  Jail. 
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FIRST  REPORT, 

&C.   &C. 


MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,       ^ 

We,  ihe  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your  Royal  Higlmes«^ 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  bow  far  it  may  be  practicable' 
and  advisable  to  establish,  within  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
a  more  uniform  system  of  Weights  and  Mbasures,  having; 
obtained  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  beg 
leave  to  submit,  with  all  humility,  the  first  results  of  our  delibe- 
rations. 

I.  We  have  procured,  for  the  better  consideration  of  the 
mibiect  referred  to  us,  an  abstract  of  all  tber  Statutes  relating' 
to  Weights  and  Measures,  which  have  been  passed  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdoms  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  we  have  obtained 
from  the  County  Reports,  lately  published  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  from  various  other  sources,  a  large  mass  of 
iimrmation,  respecting  the  present  state  of  the  customary 
Measures,  employed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  have  also  examined  the  Standard  Measures  of  Capacity 
kept  in  the  Exchequer,  and  we  have  inquired  into  the  state  of 
the  Standards  of  Length  of  the  highest  authority.  Upon  a' 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  system  at  present 
existing,  we  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  dmculty 
offtfe^^iiigany  radical  changes^  to  so  considerable  an  extent^ 
a^ibl^tln  some  ree^pects  be  deshfable;  and  we  therefore  wish 
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io  proceed  with  great  caution,  in  Hie  suggestions  which  W6 
shall  ventore  to  propose. 

IT.  With  respect  to  the  actual  magnitnde  of  the  Standafdii 
of  Length,  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  there  can  be  any  snffi* 
cient  reason  for  altering  ttiose,  which  are  at  present  generally 
employed.  There  is  no  practical  advantage,  in  having  a  qnaH'* 
tity  commensurable  to  any  original  quantity,  existing,  or 
which  may  be  imagined  to  exist,  in  nature,  except  as  affoid* 
ing  some  little  encouragement  to  its  common  adoption  bj 
neighbouring  nations.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  de* 
parture  from  a  Standard,  once  universally  established  in  a 
great  Country,  should  not  produce  much  more  labor  and  in- 
convenience  in  its  internal  relations,  than  it  could  ever  be 
expected  to  save  in  the  operations  of  Fore^  commerce  and 
correspondence,  which  always  are  and  always  must  be  con- 
ducted by  persons,  to  whom  the  difficulty  of  calculation  is 
comparatively  inccmsiderable,  and  who  are  also  remunerated 
for  their  trouble,  either  by  the  profits  of  their  commercial  con* 
cems,  or  by  the  credit  of  their  scientific  acquirements. 

ni.  The  Subdivisions  of  Weights  and  Measures,  at  present 
employed  in  this  Country,  appear  to  be  far  more  convenient 
for  practical  purposes,  man  ttie  Decimal  Scale,  which  mi^t 
perhaps  be  preferred  by  some  persons,  for  making  calculations 
with  quantities  dready  determined.  But  the  power  of  expm^ 
sing  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  sixth  of  a  foot  in  inches,  without 
a  fraction,  is  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  Duodecimal  Scale; 
and,  for  the  operations  of  weighing  and  of  measuring  capacities^ 
the  continual  division  by  Two  riders  it  practicable  to  make 
up  any  given  quantity,  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
standard  Weights  or  Measures,  and  is  far  preferable,  in  this 
respect,  to  any  decimal  scale.  We  would  therefore  recovh- 
mend,  that  all  the  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  Standard 
to  be  adopted  should  retain  the  same  relative  propoitioo^  to 
et^h  ot)ier,  as  are  at  present  in  general  use. 

IV.  The  most  authentic  stan^ds  of  Lengfli,  which  ace  now 
in  existence,  being  found,  upon  a  minute  examination^  to  varjr 
u;  a  very  slight  degree  from  each  otber>  although  eiflier  of  ihem 
might  be  prefenipd,  without  any  difierence  that  would  beccona 
sensible  m  common  cases; we  beg  leave  to  recommend,  Saf 
tile  legal  determination  of'  the  standard  Yard,  that^which  wm 
employed  by  General  Roy,  in  the  measurement  of  a  base-  cm 
Hounslow  Heath,  as  a  foundation  for  .the  trigonometciciil 
operations  that  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Ordnance  thromfa* 
out  the  country^  and  a  duplicate  of  which  will  probaUy  bemd 
down  Qu  a^tandaod  Scab,  by  the  Coounitteei  iif  the  fipynl. 
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8oci0(y;  appcrinted  fo  aasiftiag  ibe  AsteonooMr  BofaL  in 
the  determinatioii  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum;  the  tempera* 
tttrebeingsiippoAedtobe63  degiees  of  Fahrenheit,  whm  tbfi 
sdale  is  employed. 

y.  We  propoee  also,  upon  the  authority  of  the  experiments 
made  by  flieGoGmmittee  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  should  be 
declared,  for  the  purpose  of  identifyii^  or  lecovering  the 
length  of  this  standara,  in  case  that  it  should  ever  be  lost.ox 
impidred,  that  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of 
mean  solar  time  in  Lradon,  ou  the  level  of  the  sea»  and  in  a 
vaouum,  to  89.1S72  inches  of  this  scale;  and  that  the  length  of 
the  metre  eonployed  in  France,  as  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the 
quadrantal  arc  of  (be  meridian,  has  been  found  equal  to  89.8694 
inches. 

VI.  The  definitiims  of  measures  of  capadtv  are  obviously 
oapable  of  bein^  inunediately  deduced  fit>m  tneir  rdations  ta 
measures  of  len^ ;  but  sinoe  the  readiest  practical  method  of 
ascertsimng  the  magnitude  of  anv  measure  of  craacity  is  to 
weigh  the  quantity  of  water,  which  it  is  capable  of  containiiiig, 
it  woaM,  in  our  opinion,  be  advisable  in  this  instance,  to  iiivcit 
the  movenatoral  order  c^  proceeding,  and  to  define  the  measures 
of  ciq>acity,  rather  from  the  weight  of  the  water  they  are  capable 
of  cmitaining,  than  from  their  solid  content  in  mace,  it  will 
tteraficnre  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  dennition  of  the 
standard  of  weight,  by  declaring,  that  nineteen  cubic  inches 
pf  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  50",  must  wei^  exactly 
ten  dunces  Troy,  or  4,800  grains ;  and  that  7,000  such  grains 
make  a  pound  avoirdupois;  supposing,  however,  the  .cubic 
indies  to  relate  to  the  measure  of  a  portion  (tf  brass,  adjusted 
by  a  standard  scale  of  brass.  This  definition  is  deduced  from 
some  very  accurate  experiments  of  the  late  Sir  George  Shudt:- 
faniig^  on  tbe  Weights  and  Measures  of  Great  Britain;  bat 
me  propose  at  a  future  period  to  repeat  such  of  them  as  appear 
to  be  the  most  important. 

YII.  Hie  definitions  thus  establisfaed  are  not  calcnlated  to 
introduce  any  variaticm  from  tbe  existing  standards  of  Langtii 
and  of  Weight,  which  may  be  considered  as  already  suffide^y 
well  ascetttuned.  But,  with  respect  to  the  measures  of  ca- 
pacity, it  appears,  from  the  Report  contained  in  the  Appendix 
{A),  that  die  legal  standards  of  the  highest  anthoiity  are  con- 
JimraUy  at  vananoe  with  each  other:  the  Standard  gallM^ 
.quart  and  pint  of  Queen  laizabeth,  which  are  kept  in  the  £sr 
•diequer,  having  been  also  apparently  employed^  almost  indis- 
Griminatoly>  for  adjusting  the  measures  boOi  of  com  and  of  beer ; 
l»e(we»  wtMi^  teivever^  a  diffnKQce  has  gradually^  and,  as  it 
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jaay  be  Mu>p0Kd,  viintmtioiiaay  orq[>t  into  the  pi^tice^^Clbe 
EgLCiie ;  tbe  ule  gallon  being  understood  to  contain  about  four 
and  a  hslf  per  cent  more  tban  the  com  gallon,  though  we  A^ 
not  find  any  particular  act  of  parliament  in  which  this  exceisf 
is  espiessly  recognified.  We  think  it  right  to  propose  that  theisje 
measures  should  a^pain  be  reduced  to  thdr  original  equality  ^ 
and  at  the  same  time^  on  account  of  the  great  convenience 
which  would  bo  derived  from^the  fitcility  of  determining  a  ga|- 
km  tad  its  paitB,  by  the  operation  of  weighing  a  certain  quan* 
Iftty  of  wator^  amounting  to  an  entire  number  of  pounds  and 
ounces  without  fraiCtions,  we  venture  strongly  to  recommend, 
that  the  Standard  Ale  and  Com  Gallon  shoidd  contain  exactly 
ten  pdunds  Avoiir^pols  of  distilled  water,  ai  62""  of  Fahrenheit 
being  nearly  e^al  to  2772  cubic  mches,  and  agreeing  with  the . 
Staikhufd  pint  in  die  Excbeqaer,  which  is  found  to  coptain  eK-' 
actly  twen^  ounces  of  water. 

VIII.  We  pramme  that  very  little  inoonvenience  would  be 
flslt  by  the  Public,  imn  the  introducti<m  of  this  gallim  in  thst 
piMe  of  tbe  castKMnary  Ale  Gallon  of  282  cubic  inches^  and  of 
the  Winchester  com  gallon,  directed  by  a  Statute  of  Kong 
Wffliam  to  contain  2G9,  and  by  some  later  stetutes  estimated 
at  37S|  cubic  inches ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
dfandards,  by.whi^  the  quart  and  pint  beer  measures^  used  in 
London,  are  habitually  adjusted,  do  not  at  present  differ  in  a 
sansible  degree  from  tiie  standard  proposed  to  be  rendered  gen* 
etfA.  We  apprehend  also,  diat  the  slight  excess  of  the  new 
batdiel^  above  the  cemmoii  com  measure,  would  be  of  the  less 
iaa^Kirtance,  as  the  customary  measures,  employed  in  different 
parte  of  Great  Britain,  are  almost  universidly  larger  than  the 
legal  Whichester  Bushel. 

IX.  Upon  the  questicm  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  alto*, 
getlier  theuse  of  the  winegalkMa^  and  esteblishing  the  new  gal- 
lon of  ten  pounds,  as  the  only  standard  for  all  purposes,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  grounds  mr  coming 
to  a  coneiasive  deteraimation;  we  can  only  suggest,  that  there 
would  be  a  manifest  advantage  in  the  identification  of  all  mea- 
sures of  ttie  same  name,  provided  that  the  change  could  be, 
made  wittmut  practical  inconvenience :  but  how  far  ^  incqn*- 
venknee  might  be  more  felt  than  the  advantege,  we  must  leave 
to4he  wisdom  of  His  M^jesty^s  Giovemnieat  to  decide. 

X.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  into  con-^ 
sideration  the  present  slate  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
Laws^  which  have  been  enacted  at  various  times  for  the  r^|;ula- 
tteli  of  the  Weig^teand  Keasures  employed  in  commerce;  and 
the  Ahsteact  of  tiMse  JUaws^  which  we  have  prepa^edi  will  be 
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found  in  the  Appendix  (B)  of  fbis  Report.  We  xnnst,  how- 
ever,  reserve,  lor  a  fatnre  occasion,  fhe  information  which  we 
have  procured  respecting  the  customary  Weights  and  Measures 
of  the  different  Counties,  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
duce our  Abstract  into  the  most  convenient  form,  for  affording 
a  connected  view  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  referred  to  us. 
Soho  Square,  (Signed)        JOS.  BANKS. 

24th  June,  1819.  GEORGE  CLERK. 

DAVIES  GILBERT. 

Wm.  H.  WOLLASTON. 

THOMAS  YOUNG. 

HENRY  KATPR. 
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LETTERS, 


The  Riobt  Hon. 
THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL^ 

24iih  May,  IS19. 
Mt  Lo&Oi 

I  RBL  peifectlj  cMscious  that,  m  Tenturing  to  oppose  my  o^- 
nioos  to  the  Qiumimoos  Reaolatioiis  of  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  on  tbfe  ^pediencf  of  <he  Bask  lesnm* 
ing  Cash  Payments,  I  expose  myself  to  the  chaige  of  great 
presamptioni  and  nothing  but  a  very  high  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  an  anxious  desire  for  the  honor,  and  velfiure  of 
my  country,  could  have  induced  me  to  intrude  on  your  Lord* 
ship's  Valuable  time,  even  under  a  borrowed  signature*  I  shall 
therefore  be  as  brief  in  my  observations  as  possible*  My  data 
is,  that  the  average  value  of  gold  in  Europe  is  more  tfaaa 
tk  lis.  lOld.  per  oz*,  and  if  I  am  wrong  in  that  oondusioBy 
I  am  willmg  to'  admit  that  my  arguments  must  fall  to  the  groundi 
and  that  the  only  material  inconvenience  to  be  apprdiended  £rom 
die  return  to  Cash  Payments  .at  Ae  time  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  or  even  earlier  (should  we  be  blessed  with  good  crops, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  appearances  were  never  more  promistttg 
in  the  country  in  which  I  reside  than  at  this  time),  is  a  defiaJca- 
tion  in  the  revenue.  In  the  present  very  depressed  state  of  trade, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  we  can,  by  any  means  whatever,  in- 
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crease  our  efxports  of  manufactnred  goocb  and  colonial  producei 
or  eren  keep  tfaem  up  to  their  usual  standard  \  and  if  the  balance 
of  trade  b  against  us  (which  is  generaUy  admitted,  though  I  hare 
my  doubts  on  die  subject),  the  effect  of  a  return  to  Cash  or  Bnl« 
Eon  Payments  would  be  to  restrict  our  imports  from  the  Continent, 
and  of  course  injure  the  revenue.  I  acknowledge  that  the  state 
of  the  exchanges,  and  the  price  of  Gold  Bullion  in  1816  and  1817, 
and  also  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  exa-* 
mined  by  the  Committees,  seem  to  militate  against  my  data ;  but 
that,  I  think,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  abundant  har- 
vest at  home,  and  the  immense  exports  of  colonial  produce,  at 
very  high  pric^,  in  those  years.  But  even  admitting  that 
iL  17s.  10 ^d.  peroz.  is  the  present  value  of  gold,  win  it  be 
contended  that  an  additional  demand  on  the  market  to  the  amount 
of  thirtv  or  forty,  or  even  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  money  will 
not  ennance  the  price  ?  I  am  assured  by  a  friend  who  has  a 
commercial  establishment  in  Italy  that  the  coin  in  Tuscany  and 
every  part  of  that  great  Peninsula,  bears  a  very  high  seignoragej^ 
in  some  states  even  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  and  f  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  any  country  in  Europe  can  long  retain  coinf 
ot  the  denominative  and  intrinsic  value  of  ourg  uinea.  I  would 
Aerefore  propose,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  absurd  way  of  keeping 
bullion  in  the  kingdom,  (that  is  obliging  the  bank  to  offer  a  pre* 
mium  to  send  it  out,  for  such  it  will  be  when  the  market  price 
b  above  4/.  U.  Od.  and  S/.  I9s»  6d.  per  oz. ;  as  to  its  becomrnc;  die 
circulating  medium,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
qncstioo,)  that  the  Le^slature  should  audK>rize  the  Govemmetit  to 
iMeem  from  the  bank  Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  25,000,0002» 
with  notes  of  the  value  of  5l.  and  upwards,  not  convertible 
bato  cash;  and  that  they,  the  Bank,  should  be  required  to  pay 
ftU their  own  notes,  in  a  given. time,  in  money.  This  would 
ptefrent  die  necesaity  of  negotiatmft  a  loan  on  very  diaadvivta* 
geous  terms^  and»  inmy  hiunUe  opwioa,  be  the  means  of  asocv? 
Qatiitiag  wkfaout  mucb^  if  ansr  inconvenienoe  to  Agriculture,  Tnidti 
MKlConmei€e,tbe  i»acticaMityofreturoiiM;»to  Cash  FameaHi 
wjtk  out  present  Mmt  legulatioiii.  It  will  be  i»d  diat  uiecoAt 
smt  of  two  parties  is  naceasary  to  this  ammgement*  and  boW 
vMNdd  the  concurrence  of  the  Baidc  Ditectors  he  obtained.  1  fed 
parfectiy  confident  that  the  most  cotdial  oiM>peratioa,  and  tlit 
gwiiMK  saaafices  may  be  relied  on. from  them,,  even  to  the  extent 
of  5  per  cent,  onthewhok  amount  of  their  issues,  should  tke 
iiilerests  of  the  country  require  it ;  indeed,  I  have  no  hesitadon 
in  saying>  they  ought  to  he  required  to  make  them  (out  of  their 
•Bormous  accumuladoDS  since  die  restriction  of  Cash  Payments), 
if  it  is  at  all  clear  that  they  would  be  effectual ;  but  according  to 
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tny  Tiew  of  the  sttbject;^  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  wil}.  be 
the  effect  of  resorting  to  either  Cash  or  Bullion  Payments  with  our 
present  Mint  regulations.  As  a  security  to  the  Bank  and  the 
public,  I  propose  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  redeemed  since 
,  and  all  future  purchases  of  the  National  Commis- 
sioners, shall  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  those  notes,  and 
that  out  of  the  interest  which  will  be  saved  on  the  Exchequer 
bills  redeemed^  the  bank  shall  be  allowed  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  the  responsibility  and  trouble  of 
carrybe  this  measure  into  execution.  In  short,  the  operation  of 
Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  would  be  to  compel  Government  tb  redeem 
Exchequer  Bills  to  the  amount  of  10  or  15,000,000/.  with  bank 
notes,  with  which  the  Directors  would,  of  course,  purchase  Bul- 
lion, and  this  they  must  lock  up,  unless  there  is  a  demand  for  it 
for  exportation  or  other  uses.  Thus  both  Government  and  the 
Bank  would  lose  the  interest  on  15,000,000/.,  without  the  paper 
circubtion  being  diminished  one  fardiing  in  amount. 

By  my  plan  the  Government  would  save  the  Interest  on 
25,000,000/.,  and  avoid  the  necesnty  of  making  a  loan  on  very  dis- 
:kdvantageou8  terms,  the  public  might  be  accommodated  with 
cUscounts  as  heretofore,  the  Bank  would  be  obliged  to  find  Money 
for  all  the  circulating  medium  required  above  the  25,000,000/,, 
and  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Directors  to  return  to  Cash  Pay- 
ments would  thereby  be  insured ;  for  it  is  clear  that  until  they, 
could  issue  their  own  notes  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  Government, 
it  is  quite  impossible  they  could  make  anythmg  as  mere  Bankers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
With  great  respect. 

Your  Lordship*s  obedient 
And  very  humble  servant^ 
'      A :C— r— .^  " 

The  remarks  transmitted  herewith  were  witten  on  a  hastf  pe* 
meal  of  the  Commons^  Report,  and  should  yoiir  IxmMdp  take 
die  trouble  of  reading  them,  (which  I  do  not  mw^h  expect,)  I 
tUnk  it  right  to  deckre,  that  I  have  ndther  read  nor  hi^rd  anytMi^ 
to  induce  me  to  retract  the  opinions  contauned  therein  ;  nor  hav« 
lever  been  able  to  assent  to  Mr.  Homer's  famous  Resolnttons 
i»  the  Bullion  question,  so  highly  eulogised  by  men  of  all  paf(-' 
ties  J  therefore,  no  doubt,  die  defect  is  in  my  own  intellect. 
^  N.  B.  Having  omitted  to  keep  a  copy  of  die  remarks  men- 
tioned above,  they  are  not  printed  herewith. 
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To  THE  RiOHT  Hon. 

NICHOLAS  VANSITl  AKT. 

1  BATE  observed  with  deep  regret  the  determination  of 
Govenimenty  to  persevere  in  the  ruinous  measure  adopted  last 
Session  of  Parliament  for  enforcing  the  return  to  Cash  Payments, 
at  the  present  Mint  price  of  gold,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May, 
1821.  After  the  arguments  ^ofi  and  other  members  oftheAd*^ 
ministration  have  used  in  opposition  to  that  measure  on  former 
occasions,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  you  have  really  been 
induced  to  alter  your  view  of  the  subject  by  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  because  I 
feel  confident  every  impartial  person  must  allow  that  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  decidedly  agamst  that  measure.  In  general  it  is 
confused,  contradictory,  and  absurd ;  but  I  must  exempt  from 
that  description  the  evidence  of  a  Mr.  Smith  in  particular,  (who 
that  gentleman  is  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  although  I  have 
isked  several  members  of  Parliament  the  question,)  which  is  lumi- 
nous in  the  extreme,  and  displays  a  most  comprehensive  and  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  tne  subject:  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Baring  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  applying  the  term  absurd,  for 
nothing  can  differ  more  widely  in  their  nature  than  the  paper  of 
arbitrary  governments  and  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
issued  merely  as  circulating  medium  when  called  for  $  and  yet  that 
gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  draw  inferences  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  two  descriptions  of  paper.  Mr.  Baring,  having  been  a 
Bank  Director  himself,  o&ght  to  have  known  that  it  is  not  in  the 
pawer  of  that  company  to  keep  more  of  their  notes  in  circulation 
than  the  wants  of  die  country  require.  Any  attempt  to  force  more 
into  circulation,  would  be  as  fruitless  as  the  attempt  to  put  a 
quart  of  wine  into  a  pint  decanter :  a  spunge  wiU  only  absoib  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  $  and  our  revenue,  agriculture,  manu* 
factures,  trade,  and  conunerce,  will  only  absorb  a  given  quantity 
of  Bank  paper :  therefore  to  talk  of  its  being  depreciated  by  over- 
issues, is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  absurd.  I  will  admit,  tor  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  Directors  have  used  their  power  in« 
discreetly,  by  ^scounting  the  bills  of  known  speculators  \  and 
sdll  I  contend  they  would  not  thereby  increase  the  circulatiilg 
medium  of  the  country  beyond  its  natural  limit.  The  eflect  would 
only  be  to  drive  out  of  circulation  an  equal  amount  of  paper  issued 
■  VOL.  XVI.  Pm.  NO.  XXXI.  K 
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for  legitimate  purposes.  In  this  enlightened  age  no  man  hoards 
even  coin ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
he  would  hoard  paper,  which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  when  he  can 
invest  the  amount  in  government  or  other  securities,  which  afibrd 
income.  It  is  much  easier  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  a 
country  banker's  keeping  more  of  his  notes  in  circulation  than 
the  current  transactions  of  a  given  district  require  ^  .but  as  I 
know  there  are.  persons  who  readily  admit  the  one  position,  and  vet 
doubt,  and  even  deny  the  other,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  conbn^ 
my  observations  to  Bank  of  England  notes.  Having  observed  the 
ruinous  effects  of  the  mere  anticipation  of  the  return  to  cash 
payments,  I,  in  May  last,  took  the  liberty  of  nxpressing,  in  a  letter 
|o  Lord  Liverpool,  my  apprehensions .  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  the  measure  then  before  Parliament  (conceixdng  it  to  be  a  mere 
sacrifice  to  popular  clamor  aniprgudice) ;  and  truly  sorry  am  I 
to  say,  my  fears  have  been  completely  justified  by  the  result.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  it  has  been  the  means  of  narrowing  our  circu« 
land  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions^  and  armihilating 
pronerty  to  an  enormous  amount.  Every  man  knows  that  trade 
and  commerce  are  limited  by  capital ;  and  I  d^^clare,  on  my  coq« 
/science,  I  cannot  conceive  any  measure  better  calculated  to  pro^ 
duce  the  distress  we  are  all  so  much  deploring  than  this,  except  thc^ 
immediate  resumption  of  cash  payments;  and  I. confess  I  am  so 
dull  as  not  to  be  able  to  comprehend  in  what  way  bullion  payments 
can  POSSIBLY  operate  beneficially.  If  the  Bank  Directors  had  a 
gold  mine  in  Threadneedle*  street,  I  could  imagine  somc^  motive  for 
the.  measure,  although  I  should  not  then  think  it  a  politic  pne.  We 
are.  told  from  the  highest  authority,  that  "although  the  rever^ue 
has  undergone  some  fluctuations  since  the  close,  of  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  it  appears  tp 
be  again  in  a  course  of  progressive,  improvement :"  yrhich  I  pre- 
sume is  intended  to  encourag^e  th?  hope  and  expectation .  that  t^ere 
will  be  no  material  defalcation.  Ev^n  admitting  that,  to,  prove  the 
fact,  ic  would  only  convince  me  that  it  i^  hardly  possible  to  desprpy 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  couhtry^.In  my  humbly,  opinion^ 
It  might  as  well  be  contended  that  a  man  of  5000/.  a  .year  can 
afford  to  ^pend  as  much  as  one  of  10,000/,^  as  that  diminisbing.the 
circuland  and  capital  of  the  country  will  not  have  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  the  revenue.    I  am  old   enough   to   recollect  the  rapid 

i growth  of  the  revenue,  and  the  advance  of  the  S  p^r  cent.  Consols, 
rom  .55  to  92  or  93  per  cent,  after  the  American  W4r  ;  and  I  feel 
perfectly  confident  that  nothing  but  the  drea^  of  this  ruinouf  mea- 
sure prevented  the  complete  success  of  your  finance  scheme  of 
1818;  ]^ut  for  that,  1  amf^^y  persua^e.d,  tp^.  3,J  per.  cents,  would 
now  have  Wn  abpvt  par^  say  100|.  and  the  great^c^]^tali^«  re. 
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duced  to  die  utmost  difficulty  to  make  4,  or  even  9  )  per  cent,  of 
their  mdney,  as  was  the  case  in  1817.  This  wodd  have  given  ac- 
tivity tb  agriculeurey  manufactures,  trade,  and  commercei  and,  of 
ctntrse,  additional  employment  for  die  people ;  which  I  think  S 
am  warranted,  by  the  evidence  submitted  to  Parliament,  in  believ- 
ing would  have  prevented  one  half  of  the  sedition  now  in  the 
country.  I  am  aware  that  my  opinions  may  be  thought  extravagant  j 
notwithstanding  which,  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  of  their  sound- 
ness ;  and  that,  had  the  peace  of  178S  continued  a  few  years 
longer,  even  the  bogs  of  Ireland  would  have  soon  been  brought 
under  some  kind  of  cultivation ;  at  least  such  was  my  belief  at  die 
dltae.  By  addidonal  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  grain  it 
is  true  the  quartern  loaf  might  possibly  be  raised  to  Is.  or  I5.  M.^ 
and  additional  hbor  and  cultivation  thereby  produced ;  but  could* 
the  great  body  of  the  people  afford  to  eat  it  at  those  prices  ?  It 
is  only  by  means  of  surplus  capital,  and  a  consequent  reducdon 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  that  land  of  inferior  quality  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation^  and  the  country  enabled  to  subsist  herself,  with- 
out striking  at  the  root  of  her  prosperity.  The  stagnation  of  trade 
has  been  mainly  ascribed  to  the  distresses  of  the  continents  of  Eu- 
rope and  America ;  but  I  believe,  nay  I  know  that  it  has  been  mote 
owing  to  the  want  of  credit  and  confidence  at  home.  This  coun- 
try is  the  main  spring  of  the  commerce  of  the  universe  r  injure 
tliat,  and  you  derange  the  whole  machinery.  I  admit  that  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace  had  an  unfavorable  effiict  for 
ar  thne  ;•  and  it  must  also  be  allowed*  that  foreign  loans,  and 
ddier  circumstances,  have  drawn  away  some  of  our  capital; 
bat  they  are  no  longer  in  operaHon,.  and  their  efiect,  when  put 
in  comparisiHi  with  the  measure  I  am  deprecating,  has  been  some- 
thing like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.  With  respect  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  other  causes  hare  operated  to  diminish 
our  trade,,  the  chief  of  which  is,  the  attempt  to  resort  to  Cash  pay- 
lAents  ;  »  measure  which  I  think  never  could  have  been  seriously 
contemplated  by  any  other  than  that  conceited  race  of  people,  cir-* 
eumstanced  as  that  country  is,  in*  opposition  to  the  luminous  ex** 
position  of  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  their  sage. 
Dr.  Franklm.  It  has  always  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  me, 
that  politicians  in  general  should  attach  so  much  importance'  to 
Ccitt  and  Bullion,  when  it  is  allowed  that  we  never  possessed,  at 
any  one  time,  more  than  about  thirty  millions ;  which  is  about 
10  per  cent«  on  the  estimated  ^ar  income  of  the  Country,  and 
(Mly  a  shilling  a  day  (the  usual  board-wages  of  agricultural  labor- 
ers)>.  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  for  the  whole  population  of  Great 
Britain.  If  this  sum  of  diirty  millions  produce  income)  as  far  as 
that  went  I  would  admit  its  importance  \  but  it  is  positively  dead 
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capUalf  and  can  oqI j  be  of  consequence  in  refeience  to  Continent- 
tal  operations.  Now,  admitting  that  this  measure  wiU  give  uiK^- 
chat  sum,  I  am  of  opinion  we  could  not  spare  more  tlun  fiv« 
qt  six  millions  for  that  purpose,  with  our  present  Mint  r^ula- 
tionSf  without  serious  injury  to  our  commerce,  and  incurring  the 
risk  of  being  again  obliged  to  suspend  Cash  payments.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  alwars  considered  Coin  merely  as  the  met 
sure  of  value,  the  same  as  tne  standard  bushel  and  pound  avoivdu* 
pois  are  the  measures  of  quantity  ;  and  that  it  matters  not,  as  far  as 
domestic  economy  is  concerned,  whether  the  sovereign  passes  for 
S0«.  8  Is*  or  92f.,  provided  the  point  is  clearly  understood  at|4 
established  b|r  law:  but  with  respect  to  foreign  commerce  the 
case  is  very  different.  The  ounce  of  gold  and  silver  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  standards  of  value }  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mOH: 
questionable  policy,  to  \\twe  a  coin  of  greater  intrinsic  value  than 
that  of  other  countries.  Is  it  not  ofiering  a  premium  to  foreigners 
to  take  our  gold  instead  of  our  manufactures  and  colonial  produce, 
mnd  a  temptation  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  invest  their 
capital  in  the  foreign  funds,  when  gold  is  high  abroad  i  At  all 
events,  it  is  clear  ire  cannot  retain  our  coin  when  gold  is  materi- 
ally above  S/.  Ms.  \0\d*  an  ounce,  if  it  is  wanted  for  the  currency; 
of  o^er  countries,  because  they  can  afibrd  to  giro  more  for  it  than . 
we  can.  The  Louis-d*or  is  Is.  9d.  per  ounce  inferior  in  quality, 
and  four  grains  less  in  weight,  when  compared  with  our  sovereign; 
at  80s. }  and  the  Paris  bankers  oblige  persons  requiring  gold,  (o  pfy 
One  per  cent,  for  it,  making  together^  seignorage  o?  about  seven 
per  cent.  It  may  be  thou^t  by  some  person^  and  I  a^nowledge. 
I  was  once  of  the  same  opinion,  that  when  gold  was  at  or  undf  r 
the  Mint  price,  which  is  the  case  at  present,  the  Bank  might 
resume  Cash  payments  without  risk;  but  the  unsuccemiil 
attempt  of  last  year,  and  more  mature  reflection,  has  convinced 
me  it  cannot  be  done  until  either  the  Country  is  fully  chs^ed 
with  a  metaiUc  currency,  or  our  Mint  r^g^latipns  altfred,  \ 
will  not  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  what  amount  woidd  be 
required  for  that  purpose }  but  I  am  quite  confident  that  buUioa 
could  not  b^  obtained  at  any  thing  like  the  price  of  5/.  17i*  lO^if. 
per  ounce,  even  if  it  did  not  exceed  the  sum  we  hanl  in  circuhi- 
tion  when  our  revenue,  trade,  and  commerce,  were  small  in  eom« 
pari^n  with  their  present  extent.  It  has  been  confidently  assert- 
ed, '<  that  the  coin  went  out  of  the  country  because  die  Sank 
Directors  issued  their  notes  at  the  same  time,  and  that  dief 
could  not  circulate  together  (''  but  the  fact  was  not  to.  Thfs 
OMQ  was  exported  because  the  balance  of  trade  turned  siiddenly 
against  us,  in  consequence  of  laige  importations  of  com,  A^c.  and 
it  W1IS  more  profitable  to  remit  bullion  than  bills;    l|ad  that  not 
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iieenthe  cate^  eidier  tht  coin  or  notet  (if  more  were -in  circola* 
lion  than  vas  abiolutely  required  by  the  Conntry)  would  have 
Mvintd  on  the  &mk  with  as.  much  certainty  and  regularity  at  the 
flooa  succeeds  the  ebb  tide.  As  the  Bank  paper  has  always  been 
iatued  to  represent  gold  at  S/.  I7i.  10  \d.  per  ounce,  I  thmk  it 
OHi^  in  fairness  to  the  public,  to  be  redeemed  at  that  rate,  'when 
it  is  recollected  what  inunense  wealth  has  been  amassed  by  th^ 
Bank  in  consequence  of  the  restrictbn  of  cash  payments.  I  aift 
aware  the  Directors  can  avoid  tins  sacrifice  by  making  a  bonfire  of 
their  notesi  and  ceasing  to  issue  fresh  ones ;  but  they  would 
hereby  relinquidi  their  profits  a»  bankers,  and  derange  the  whd& 
affiurs  of  the  nation;  which  it  cannot  possibly  be  either  thei^ 
iilicfest  or  inciination  tx>  do  (although  there  are  certainly  several 
Gentlemen  in  the  Direction  who  call  themselves  Whigs,  and 
would  go  great  lengths  to  upset  the  Administration).  I  would 
tkorefore  propose,  that  the  sovereign  should  pass  for  Sir.  or  any 
4Nlier  value  that  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  the  Bank  tx^ 
resume  Cash  payments  in  a  given  time,  and  that  they  should  pay 
to  Government  the  diflerence  between  the  old  and  new  standard 
on  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation  at  the  time  the  measure 
is  adopted  (suppose  twelve  or  diirteen  hundred  thousand  pounds)  \^ 
the  Bankf  in  that  case,  to  supply  the  bullion  for  the  coinage,  which 
I  think  preferable  co  Government's  ddng  it,  as  it  would  prevent 
competttion  in  the  maricet,  and  the  Directors  must  be  the  best 
jvdgcs  of  the  quantity  likely  to  be  required. 

It  is  deplorable  to  observe  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  by 
aevtral  leading  membery  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  respect 
to  the  conunerce  of  the  country,  particularly  the  noble  Chancellbr 
of  Oxford,  whose  opinions  on  most  subjects  have  deservedly  much 
weidit.  What  used  to  be  deemed  commercial  enterprise,  it  is  now 
4ie  nahion  to  call  over-trading,  and  to  impute  it  to  over-issues  of 
Bank  paper  %  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded,  as  is 
cleaf ly  sbovm  in  the  letter  of  a  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  published  in 
the  PamfhUietr  No.  27.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Fordyce 
(and  no  doubt  the  same  was  the  case  before)  we  have  had  periodic 
<al  convulsions  in  the  commercial  world  \  but  it  was  not  till  lately 
that  the  insolvency  of  a  few  individuals  has  been  considered  an 
obtect  of  great  na/fono/  importance*  I  believe  it  is  admitted  b]r  the 
aUest  wnt^ia  on  political  economy,  that  a  nation  may  sometimes 
ffain  by  its  exports,  although  the  individuals  concerned  lose ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  country  will  ultimately  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  late  excessive  shipments  of  our  manufactures  to  South  America 
t«iid  iIm  E«it  Indies  I  a  civcumitance  nr^ch' usually  takes  place  on 
the  opening  of  anew  matket.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  more  pro* 
«r  has  been  annihikited  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  than 
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in  any  former  period  of  four  times  the  duntbot  and  I  am  not  ^ 
aware  dut  any  extensire  bankruptcies  hayevtaken  place  iu  oonee^ 
.^uence ;  a  clear  proof  that  our  commerce  is  .bottoined  ona^iolt 
and  not  on  paper,  as  has  been  industriously  represented. 

I  trust  and  hope  the  ireedom  and  pertinacity  with  which  I  have 
jurged  my  opinions  may  not  give  offence^  they  are  the  ce^nk  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  years'  experience,  and  I  cannot  help  £eek> 
Ing  assured  m  my  own  mind,  tfiat  no  unprejudiced  person  can 
lead  with  attention  the  labored  but  vety  able  work  of  a  Mr.  Gny^ 
^On  the  Happiness  of  States,"  and  *<  All  Classes  prodnctiye,  by 
'Dr.  Purvis,"  published  by  Longman  and  .Co.,  without  being  ^ 
least  convinced  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  hastily,  nor  widw 
cnt  due  consideration*  In  .conclusion,  I  think  it  right^oadd^I 
am  no  otherwise  personally  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  questtoot 
than  as  it  must  afiect  every  man  possessing  a  considerable  stake  m 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  ^the  country,  and  that  myaok 
enotive  in  attempting  to  occupy  your  attention  is  an  anxious  dei^ 
^ire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  obedient,  and 

Very  humble  Servant,  and  an  impardal  friend  of 
Agriculture  akd  Commbrce. 

.  Since  writing  Jthe  ioregoing^i  I  have  observed  that  a  Fetkioa 
itom  the  Merchants  and  Traders  of  London  has  been  presented  to 
die  House  of  Commons,  and  it  appears  that  one  merdber  at  lea^ 
Cakes  the  same  view  of  the  sul^ect  that  I  do.  At  my  letsute  I 
diall  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  a  oc^y  of  this  letter  to  eao]^ 
^f  the  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet* 


To  THE  Right  Hon.. 

NICHOLAS  VANSITTART. 

Stk  Jamumf^  1080. 


Sir, 


In  my  letter  to  yon  of  the  '27th  December,  I  omitted  \o  i^ 
inark  on  a  point  which  has  .been  much  insisted  on  by  theadvocaSeB 
for  the  return  to  Bullioa  or  Cash,  payments^  via.  That  the  high 
ivice.of  bullion  is  owing  to  jthe  crvcsr-issiies»  Qr#  as  aome  i 
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rdl '  it^  the  depreciation  of  Bank  notes.  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  in 
his  admirable  letters  already  referred  to,  has  demonstrated  no  over- 
issues have  ever  taken  place  \  and  I  think  I  have  clearly  shown 
.that  the  thing  is  impracticable.  Are  not  Bank  notes  a  substitute 
for  coin  ?  And  who  ever  before  heard  of  the  adoption  of  a  sub- 
stitute enhancing  the  price  of  an  article  f  In  mj  humble  opinion, 
it  might  with  as  much  truth  be  said,  that  using  gilded  and  plated, 
instead  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  articles,  enhances  the  price  of  the 
precfous  metals ;  and  I  would  ask  those  persons^  from  whence  and 
fay  what  means  are  we  enabled  to  obtain  them  ?  Is  it  not  from 
South  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  exchange  for  our 
mimufactures  and  colonial  produce  ?  And  has  not  Paper  curren- 
cy the  effect  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  promot* 
ing  an  extension  of  our  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  I  If  it 
i^ould  be  contended,  as  I  expect  it  wiU»  tliat  the  contraction  of  the 
Sank  issues  has  caused  the  fall  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  bullion,  I  would  ask  what  caused  its  fall  to  the  Mint 
price  in  1817  ?  It  certainly  was  not  contraction  of  the  Bank 
issues;  for  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  that  year  was 
29,000,000/.,  and  only  16  or  17,000,000/.  in  1808  and  1809, 
when  bullion  was  5/.  5s.  an  ounce.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years 
of  my  life,  consequently  long  before  Cash  payments  were  re- 
stricted, I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  and  considering  the 
effects  of  Paper  currency  (particularly  Country  Bankers'"  notes) 
Cn'  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  my  first  con- 
clusion was,  that  it  enhanced  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
iuid  other  articles,  preeiselv  in  the  degree  that  it  promoted  the  pro« 
sperity  of  the  country  *,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  retract  that  opi- 
nion, except  in  as  far  as  it,  by  increasing  our  productive  powers,  has 
a  counteracting  effect  on  the  advance  of  prices.  Within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  wheat  has  fluctuated  from  85.  to  2l5.or  22^. 
per  bushel,  and  muscovado  sugars  from  65s.  to  135s.  per  cwt,^  and  I 
think  it  might  as  well  be  contended  that  the  low  as  that  the  high  prices 
were  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  Paper  currency.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  had  not  more  notes  in  circulation  when  prices  were  high 
than  when  they  were  low,  for  that  would  be  den^^ing  my  own  data ; 
which  is,  that  when  articles  are  high  they  require  more  currency  to 
represent  them  than  when  low,  and  it  is  fabricated  as  a  matter  of 
course  \  consequently,  the  high  prices  produce  the  paper,  and  not 
paper  the  high  prices,  a&  has  been  asserted  by  many  persons.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  the  Bank,  by  diminishing  their  issues,  might 
raise  the  value  of  their  notes  to  tne  value  of  bullion,  whatever  it 
fliig^t  be  \  and  the  practice  of  the  Directors,  prior  to  the  restriction 
^  Cash  payments,  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fact.  AU 
thatt|^h  a  nook  lord  (vribose  famous  philippic  on  this  subject  verj 
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forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  weU-known  story  of  the  fly  mi  the 
coach-wheel)  was  pleased  to  say,  he  never  in  his  life  met  with  a 
set  of  gentlemen  less  competent  to  their  situation  than  the  Bank 
Directors,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  that  respectable  body 
has-always  contained  too  much  common  sense  ever  to  have  believed 
for  a  moment  that  they  had  the  power  of  raising  the  value  of  their 
notes,  or  even  the  guinea  or  sovereign,  to  the  value  of  bulliony 
when  above  the  Mint  indenture  price,  h/  any  legitimate  means 
Hohatever.  They  (the  Directors)  contracted  their  issues,  to  lessen 
their  liability  to  be  called  on  for  cash  i  the  effect  of  which  was,  to 
oblige  persons  wanting  coin  for  the  illegal  purpose  of  melting  and 
exporting  it,  to  draw  it  in  small  sums  from  the  circuland  of  the 
country  in  tlie  best  way  they  could.  In  short,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  a  paper  is  preferable  to  a  metallic  currency,  because 
it  has  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  country^ 
whatever  they  may  be^  and  is  wholly  free  from  foreign  influence^ 
which  never  can  be  the  case  with  coin  ;  but,  as  tliere  seems  to  be 
a  most  unaceountable  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  it  accords 
with  the  usages  of  other  countries,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesung  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  our  Mint  regulations,  be- 
zore  resorting  .finally  to  Cash  payments.  In  the  foregoing  sentence 
I  have  used  the  words  unaccountable  prejudice,  and  I  might  have 
added  ingratitude  also ;  for  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  in  mj  own 
mind  that  no  human  means  have  contributed  so  much  to  brmg  die 
long  and  arduous  contest  in  which  we  have  lately  been  engaged  to 
a  luppy  termination,  as  Paper  credit. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir,  your  obedient  and  very  humble  ienrant^ 
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SUMMARY  OF  FACTS  AND  INF£R£NCE» 

XJiSrECTING  THE 

CAUSES  OF  PLAGUE, 


,      SECTION  I. 

Importance  of  the  Subject, 

V^OKStBRRiNG  ihat,  upoTi  a  knowledge  of  the  cause^  depemb^ 
that  of  the  means  of  prevention,  of  every  disease;  that  epidemic 
diseases  are  more  numerous^  and  more  destructive  to  mankind^ 
tfami  all  other  maladies  put  together ;  and  that  the  mortality  and 
misery,  incidental  te  these' diseasts,  are  multiplied^  in  an  almost 
ittoredible  ratio,  in  consequence  of  the  belief  in  contagion,  as  their 
pmse ;  it  cannoc  but  be  of  the  iiigbest  importance,  or  rather  of 
indispensible  necessity,  to  determine,  whether  these  additional  ca- 
lamities be  inevitable  dispensations,  to  which  it  is  our  duty  \vitb 
resignation  to  submit,  or  evils,  depending  upon  error  and  delusion, 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  remedy. 

That  they  are  entirely  of  this  latter  description,  it  is  my  purpose 
here  to  shew. 

SECTION  II, 
Defimthn  and  namks  of  Epidemic  Diseaeei. 

Epidemic  are  general  diseases,  produced  by  such  causes  as  are 
capable  of  simultaneously  operating,  upon  any  given  portion^  or 
the  whole,  of  a  community  ;  and  of  affecting,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  same  persons,  repeatedly. 

But  epidemic  diseases  may,  as  when  their  causes  are  but  par- 
tially operating,  be  occasionally  confounded  with  affections,  which 
tre  essentially  sporadic:    and   contagious   general  diseases,   a» 
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smalUpox  when.it  affects  for  thefint  time  a  coromuiiitj  (ahhough 
even  then  it  never  attacks  simultaneously,  but  is  always  propagated 
in  a  certain  succession)  mayhe  occasionally  confounded  with  those 
.which  are  essentially  epidemic. 

In  the  former  case,  however,  -the  malady  may  be  easHy  dis- 
tinguished, by  its  possessbg  all  the-^lher  propefties  of  an  epi- 
tlemic  :  in. the  lattec,  by  its  {XMseasing  none  of  these  |iro|>erties, 
except  diffusion. 

Epidemic  diseastSj  then,  consist  of  every  variety  of  morbi<f  af- 
fection,.in.  every  degvee  of  intensity,  and  on  every  scale  of  difib* 
sion^  which  can  be  produced  by  the  causes  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
,next  section,  from  the  sl^htest  catarrh,  or  common  cold,  oc^ 
curring  in  one  or  a  few  individuals,  to  the  most  severe  pestilence, 
^pervading  a  wh^le-community* 

The  principal  maladies  of  this  class  are  such  as  have  usually 
been  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  plague,  yellow-fever, 
^udor  anglicaiNis,  tyfibiia,  ship,  hospital,  and  jail-fevers,  and 
(dysentery. 

In  order  .to  obviate  cavil,  I  have  in  this  enumeration  omitted 
S4;prlet-fevei:9  and  scurvy,  the  epidemic  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  many 
ptbers.  But  this  cannot  affect  my  general  conclusions :  for,  every 
disease,  according  to  the.laws  which  it  obeys,  must  at  last  be  ranked 
ia  t^e  class  to  which  it  belongs^  whether  epidemic,  eontagioos,  or 
sporadic.  The  list  of  Hippocrates  includes,  fovera  of  evefy  kind, 
as  continual,  M'betber  miid  or  ardent,  intermittent,  whether  %|4ioli* 
dian  (diurnal  and  uocturiial),  seoulertian,  perfect  tertian,  qniHtatt, 
quintan, and  nouai^;  cbroni€als,«ad  erratics;  dysenteries,  duirrhiBat; 
f|uinseya;  beripneumoniGs ;  palsies;  erisipeias;  and  even  opblfadl- 
.piies  and  httmorrbagea.  This  list  I  an  by  no  means  disposed  to 
curtail. 

The  higher  degrees  of  epidemics  are.  denominated  pestilenoea« 

SfeCnON  III. 
Of  the  Cauies  of  Epidemic  Dkemset. 

Epidemic  diseases,  according  to  their  de6nition,  can  only  oq 
produced  by  such  causes  as  are  capable  of  simultaneously  actiw 
upon  any  given  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  a  community ;  and  of 
affecting,  in  a* similar  manner,  the  same  person^  repeatedly 

In  the  former  respect,  they  differ  from  diseases,  which-  are 
strictly  and  essentially  sporadic:  in  the  latter,  from  those . general 
diseases  which  depend  upon  a  specific  contagion. 

Diseases  then,  in  respect  to  their  causes,  appear  to  be,  dis- 
•tinguished  by  the  hand  of  Nature  into  epidemic  .contagionsj^^and 
sporadic.  Upon  this  distinction  depends  the  difference  in,  respect 
^to  the  means  of  their  prevention. 
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The  principal  causes  of  epidemic  diseaaes  inay  be  resolved 
into : — 

1.  Noxious  qualities  of  the  atmosphere. 

£.  Sudden  or  extreme  vicissitudes  of  temperaUire. 

3.  Deficiencj^  of  nourishment. 
.    4.  Depression  of  mind ;  and 

5.  The  consequences  of  the  belief  in  cont^gioiiy  as  a  cauae  of 
epidemic  diseases. 

.  Those  included  under  the  first  four  beads,  may,  for  diiUnction, 
bye  denominated  proper ;  those  under  the  last  bead,  adventiiioua 
causes. 

SECTION  i\r. 

Proper  Cause$  of  Ejndemk  Dueaits* 

1.  Air. 

Air  being  of  all  the  agents  which  act  upon  the  living  body,  dm! 
vrhich  exercises  the  most  diffusive  influence  ;  it  is,  in  a  pure  state, 
the  most  efficient  in  maintaining  health,  and  in  an  impure  state, 
an  producing  disease.  We  are  therefore  justified  by  reason,  no 
less  than  by  universal  experience,  in  considering  the  latter  as  a 
principal,  or  rather  the  chief  cause  of  epidemic  diseases* 

It  was  the  opmion  of  Hippocrates,  that  almost  all  diseaaes  de- 
pend upon  the  air.      He  believed  that  wisdom  was  commwiicated 
to  the  brain  by  the  air;  that  it  prompts  the  brain  to  thought. 
Marsinelliy  in  commenting  upon  this  text,  observes,  that  the  brain 
ia  firat  of  all  affected  by  wholesome  or  miwholesome  air.    Ac-^ 
cordingly,  affectious  of  that  organ,  as  delirium,  «re  incidental  to 
epidemic  diseases.    The  exhilarating  or  depressing  effects  of  a 
pure  or  an  impure  atmosphere^  are  the  subject  of  the  daily  ex- 
perience  of  every  individual.     Its  qualities  are  even  presumed  to 
[  have  a   permanent  influence   upon  the  state  of  the  intellectual 
I   faculty  ;  and  the  vivacity  or  dulness  which  distinguish  the  inhabi- 
/    tants  of  certain  countries,  appear  to  be^  in  some  meaaurei  with 
reason,  attributed  to  this  source. 

It  is  to  the  general  qualities  of  the  atmospheric  air^  considerea 
\  m  its  relation  to  the  living  body,  or  as  an  exciting  poweri  that 
these  salutary  and  noxious  effects  are  to  be  attiibutad,  wbMBtber 
these  qualities  be  determined  by  the  course  or  velocity  of  the 
winds ;  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  vicinity  of  marshes,  woods, 
mmends,  metals,,  salts,  volcanos;  the  breaths  of  animals;  vegetable 
exhalation;  aninud  putrefaction;  theinfluenceof  earthquakes,comets, 
and  planets ;  or  other  circumstances,  which,  although  to  us  un* 
knovm,  are  perfectly  in  the  ordinary  course  of  naUire* 

Besides  the  express  authority  of  Hippocrates,  (snreljjr  to  be  pre- 
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fcrred  to  mere  medical  authority  of  modem  date,)  that  almost  ail 
diseases  arise  iiroiii  the  air.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  writer  of  any  age  or  country  has  denied,  that  the  air  is  a 
principal  cause  of  epidemic  diseases ;  or  that  it  is  alone  adequate 
to  produce  them.  During  a  plague,  which  proceeds  from  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  air^  says  Madame  Dacier,  (Iliad,  t.  p.  8.)  the  sun 
has  not  a  pure  clear  light,  but  is  obscured  by  the  grossness  of  th<^ 
atmosphere,  and  by  exhalations  which  ascend  like  clouds. 

That  the  general  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  are  alone  quite 
suiBcient  to  produce  epidemic  diseases,  is  farther  confirmed  by 
the  folio VI ing,  amongst  other  phaenomena,  which  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  pestilence.  Moles,  mice,  serpents,  conies,  foxes,  8cc., 
are  observed  to  quit  their  subterraneous  abodes,  and  to  seek  the 
open  air ;  the  birds  of  the  air  to  depart  entirely  from  their  usual 
residence,  as  happened  in  the  plague,  which  afflicted  Athens  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  fishes  suddenly  to  die. 

Calms,  as  Mell  as  the  absence  of  particular  winds,  and  the  pre«* 
fence  of  others,  have  been  observed  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

Dr.  Baynard  remarks,  that,  during  the  height  of  the  plague  of 
London,  l665,  there  was  such  a  general  calm  and  serenity  of 
weather,  as  if  the  wiod,  and  the  raiu  also,  had  been  banished  the 
Teahn ;  and  for  many  weeks  together  he  could  not  discover  the 
least  breath  of  wind,  so  much  as  to  stir  a  fan.  The  fires  wrdk 
great  difficulty  were  made  to  burn;  there  fell  abundance  of 
mildews ;  and  the  very  birds  would  pant  for  breath,  especially  the 
larger  sort,  and  were  observed  to  fly  more  heavily  than  at  other 
limes.    (C.  R.  i.  73.) 

Grand  Cairo  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mouti^ 
tain,  which,  by  keeping  off  the  winds,  makes  the  heats  very  stifling. 
This,  with  others  which  I  shall  afterwards  mention,  is,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  frequency  and  mortality  of  plague  in  that 
devoted  city. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Levant, 
are  intercepted  by  the  high  rock  of  Gibraltar,  which  occasions 
stifling  heats,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  epidetnit 
season  in  that  garrison.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  may  serve,  at 
least,  in  part,  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  Gibraltar  has  t)een 
▼tailed  with  the  plague  four  times  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  whilsi 
it  has  occurred  at  Malta  but  once  in  more  than  a  century. 

The  violence  of  the  winds,  as  when  they  are  confined  in  narrow 
channels,  or  suddenly  turned  aside  from  their  course,  may  readily 
occasion  diaease  in  persons  over-heated,  or  otherwise  predisposed, 
'  Mudi  depends  also  upon  the  points  of  the  compass  from  whence 
they  l)low.  Of  the  winds  in  our  hemisphere,  generally  speaking) 
ibe  wholesoBie  seem  to  be  the  Etesian,  or  those  which  blow  from 
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tfac  Nonh,'  and  the  imwbolesiMiie  diose  which   blow  fcooi  A^ 
South. 

According  to  Frederick  Hoffinao,  tnanufecltirers  of  nitre  have 
obferved,  **  that  the  bods  of  earth  prepared  for  diat  acid  of  the 
visfr  which  constitutes  the  Very  essence  of  the  nitrey^are  impregnated 
{Ncincipaily  or  solely^ whilst- the  winds  blow  from  the  points*  of  the 
compass  t>etween  the  North  and  East,"    fingr.  04. V 

These  winds  are  remarkable  for  cooling  the  air.- 

In  Egypt  the  Etesian  winds  are  said  generally  to  prevail'  at  the 
period  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  is  also  the  period  of< 
the  cessation  of  the  piagne  in  that  country.     (Ing.  6d.) 

Hippocrates^  and  other  ancient  Physicians^  have  irisisted-  es^ 
pecially  upon  the  uoxious  quaUties  of  the  winds  tvAtcA  blow  /ram- 
ik^  Souiht  GekuSy  after  giving  some  directions  respecting  what 
ought  to  be  avoided diiriiig  an  epidemic,  adds:  **^  all  tliese  thin|s 
ooght  to  be  attended  to  in  every  pestilence ;.  but  particularly  m 
that  which  is  brought  on  by  Soullkerly  winds;'* 

Lancisi  states^ that  Varro  being  at  Corcyra  whilst  a  fleet  and  an* 
army  were  there^  and  all  the  bouses  were  filled  with  the  sick  and 
the  dead,  made  new  windows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hoosO, 
and  admitted  the  Nor/A  wind^-sh^t  up  the  pestilential  light  on  the 
other  side,  and  changed  the  door,  by  which,  and  other  attentioits 
of  a 'similar  ^ture,  he  carried  his  coB>paniona  and  his  family  safe 
through. 

Empedocles  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  country  (Sicily)  from 
harrenness  and  from  pestilence,  by  closing  up,  as  Plutarch  relates, 
an  opening  in  a  mountain^  through  which  the  south  wind  used  to 
blow  upon  the  plains. 

According  to  the  same  principles,  the  absence  of  the  Etesian 
winds  ouglit  to  be  noxious,  and  the  Southerly  winds  salutary. 
And  we  find  that  the  Etesian  winds  not  blowing  as  usual  that 
^'ear,  is  assigned  by  Diodoius  Siculus,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Um 
great  plague  of  Athens.  In  Egypt^  are  the  Etesian-  winds  absent, 
or  do  Southerly  winds  prevail,  previous  to,  or  dnring  the  periods 
of  pestilence  ?  '^  *  -— ,__ 

The  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  must,  no  doubl^J^aently  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  we  inhabiT/vOr  over 
which  the  winds  blow.  Impregnated  from  salt  petre  ground^i  as 
in  the  East  Indies,  they  will  occasion  convulsive,  and  spasm^><^ 
affections,  paralysis,  tetanus,  fever,  cholera  morbus,  and  death.     \ 

After  a  course  of  Southerly  winds,  blowing  over  the  bumiitgx 
sands  of  Africa,  .a  plague  very  often  follows  at  Turns,  during^* 
vhich  the  inhabitants  withdraw  to  old  Carthage*      Whon  epident- 
ics  prevail  in  the  towns,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  gtenerdly,  in  Gib^ 
raltar,  and  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  at  Malta,  in  the  saute 
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MMon^  -thef  iMnallj  commeiice,  cqpready  decline,  ai^  cetae^  in  all 
of  them,  at  periods  nearly,  or  entirely  similar. 

The  atn»oq>here  iiotorioiisly  beconies  noxioiis  to  beaUfa  by  ioi** 
pvegnation  with  marsh  effluvia*  Among  the  aiicieuts  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  introduce  pure  water  from  the  hills,  to  correct 
the  malignity  of  marshes.  We  read  in  Strabo,  liiat  the  marshes 
near  Alexandria  lost  all  their  mischievous  iniuenoe,  when  they 
were  oyerflovi>ed  Ij  the  Nile.  U  still  continues  to  be  at  the  precise 
period,  at  wbidi  the  slimy  bed  of  that  river  becomes  exposed,  that 
the  plague  commences,  and  When  it  is  again  covered,  that  it  ceases 
generally  in  Egypt.  Through  the  midst  of  Grand  Casro^  there 
paaaes  a  great  canal,  which  is.  tilled  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  in- 
crease, and  emptied  as  they  diminish,  it  is  at  the  latter  period 
that*  the  plague  commencesy  and  at  the  former,  that  it  ceases  m 
that  city. 

In  the  Island  of  Zealand,  which  is  full  of  stagnant  waters,  there 
occurs  an  epidemic  intermittent,  almost  annually,  in  the  autumn. 
That  the  e|Mdemics  of  Gibraltar,  where  there  are  no  marshes, 
shoitid  commence,  spread,  decline,  and  cease,  at  precisely  similar 
periods,  shews,  that  these  diseases  obey  similar  general  laws,  and 
that  it  is  tlie  type  only,  which  is  determined  by  the  modification . 
of  the  cause. 

When  the  Salopians  of  the  Lake  were  annually  visited  by  a 
pestilence,  M.  Hostilius  freed  them  from  it  by  removing  them  four 
oriies  from  the  place. 

Formerly  the  dty  of  Oxford  was  unhealthy,  the  Isis  and  Char- 
well  being  filled  with  mud,  from  which  after  a  flood,  noxious  ex-. 
halations  ascended.  In  1517,  at  the  charge  of  Richard  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  those  rivers  were  cleansed,  and  mote 
trenches  cut  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  since  which  time  the 
town  has  been  more  healthy. 

'  Empedocies  delivered  the  Seliuantic  from  a  pestilence,  by  di* 
recting  two  neighboring  streams  to  be  turned  into  the  Lazyore,  a 
sluggish  stream  crossing  through  their  settlement.  By  this  oper- 
ation, its  course  was  rendered  more  brisk,  the  channel  was  cleansed, 
and»  as  Laertius  relates,  the  waters  becoming  fresh  and  sweet,  the 
plagtie  ceased. 

Peter  Salins  Ditersus,  in  bis  tract  upon  pestilential  fevers,  has 
the  folloivi^g  obiervations  :  ^<  If  pestilential  fevers  proceed  from 
stagnant  waters,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  introduce  a  run- 
ing  stream ;  or  else  to  dry  them  up  altogether,  as  is  practised  in 
my  country,  where  the  water  stagnated  in  the  public  canals  round 
sffoottt,  and  undergoing  cormption,  excited,  towards  ihe  end  of 
summer  md  dnri9tg  the  uuiumn  of  every  year,  violent  pesti- 
lential fevers."         
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In  enotber  place  he  states^  that,  **  no  sooner  were  Atcfaeai  iii  the 
vicioity  of  his  residenee  emming  a  bad  smelly  filled  op,  than  the 
inhabitants  were  most  happily  freed  from  tiie  pestilential  fevers, 
by  which  they  had,  for  many  years,  been  harrassed  ah&iU  the  close 
cf  the  summer.'* 

Diodorus  Sienlus  ascribes  the  plague  of  Athens  to  the  foUew  * 
ing  causes  **  abundance  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the  winter,  by  reason 
whereof  the  earth  being  oter  wet  in  many  places,  especially  in 
low  and  hollow  grounds,  the  water  lay  like  standing  pools,  and' 
those  being  putrified  and  corrupted  by  the  heat  of  the  aummer, 
Ihence  produced  a  misi  of  gross  and  stinking  vapors,  which  cor- 
rupted the  air,  as  it  often  happens  about  fiUhy  marshes ;  and  be* 
sides  ihs  want  of  food  much  4tdvaneed  the  progrtes  ifihe  disean ; 
for  the  year*  before,  the  fruits,  by  too  much  rain,  were  crude  and 
Unwholesome/' 

In  the  harbors  especially  of  woody  and  uucoltivated  countries, 
the  health  of  the  crews  of  ships,  will  depend  very  much  upon  their 
sleeping  on  board,  or  on  shore,  upon  their  being  eaposed  to  the 
sea,  or  to  the  land  wind,  and  upon  their  proximity  to,  or  distance 
horn  the  shore.  A  few  cable  lengths  nay  in  this  respecl^  make  a 
very  material  difference.  The  farther  from  land,  the  more  seen* 
rity,  the  nearer,  the  more  danger. 

In  respect  to  my  present  object,  it  would  be  snperfluous  to  enlac|e 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  qualities  of  the  atmospheric  air 
may  be  effected  by  earthquakes,  minerals,  metals,  salts,  vokanos^ 
comets,  or  planetary  influence.  Neither  is  it  material  to  inquire 
particnlary  into  the  effects  of  vegetable  exhahtiott,  and  animal  pu-s 
trefoction,  meaning  to  indicate,  rather  than  to  explain  the  causes 
which  vitiate  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  occasion  epidemic  dis*: 
etises. 

There  is,  however,  one  cause,  which,  as  it  did  not  operate  to  so. 
great  a  degree  in  ancient,  as  it  has  done  in  modem  times,  has  been 
considerably  overlooked,  and  is  so  frequendy  in  action,  and  of  such 
extensive  influence,  as  to  occasion  several  of  our  4)rincipal  and 
most  usual  epidemics,  seems  to  deserve  more  particular  conside- 
ration. I  mean  that  alteration  of  the  qu^ities  of  the  air,  produced . 
by  the  breathing  of  many  persons,  confined  tc^ther  in  a  small 
space,  which  is  always  a  principal,  and  often  the  sole  cause  of 
those  modifications  of  Typhus,  called  Hospitel,  Ship,  and  Jail 
fevers,  so  common  in  this  country. 

The  efiects  of  a  noxious  atmosphere,  produced  by  respiration, 
operating  in  various  degress  of  intensity,  are  well  exemplified  by. 
the  great  diversity  of  phsenomena,  which  marked  the  memorable  ca*- 
tastrophe  of  the  English  frictory  imprisoned  in  the  bUck  hole  of 
Calcutta,  as  described  in  the  nairative  of  Mr.  Howell. 
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Fonneiiy^  id  the  jail  of  Newgate  a  fever  used  to  appear  an- 
nually,  but  only  in  hot  weaUier.  (Ing.  103.) 

But  the  injurious  effects  of  the  air  of  jails  have  been  manifested 
in  their  most  destructive,  as  )velJ  as  most  edifying  form,  when  the 
apartments  ever  ^m  (it  was  formerly  the  custom  in  this  country 
to  have  the  prisons,  or  dungeons,  immediately  under  the  place  of 
Uial)  have  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  i^ssizes.  / 
The  fod  air  of  the  prison  underneath,  together  with  the  noxious 
vapors  of  the  cold  and  damp  apartments  newly  opened,  being  set 
in  motion,  and  being  driven  by  currents  of  the  external  atmosphere 
gainst  the  auditory,  affected  them  so  as  to  produce  fatal  maladies ; 
whilst  the  prisoners,  who  were  habituated  to  that  foul  air  within^ 
and  less  exposed  to  tlie  currents  from  without  by  which  it  was  set 
in  motion,  escaped  unhurt.  ' 

This  I  apprehend  will  be  found  to  be  the  proper  explanation 
of  the  memorable  affair  of  the  black  assixes  at  Oxford  in  1577, 
wJieu  the  judges  and  the  auditory,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
were  seized  with  a  malady,  of  which  they  all,  or  almost  all,  perished^ 
whikt  th» prisoners  remained  uninjured.  It  is  stated  thaf  almost 
every  one  present  died  within  forty  hours." 

A  similar  calamity  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  at  Oxford  in 
July,  1379.  The  jurors  died  presently;  shortly  after  died  Sir 
Robert  Bell,  J^rd  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Robert  de  Olie,  Sir  William 
Babington,  Mr.  Winman,  Mr.  De  Olie,  High  Sheriff,  Mr.  Davers, 
Mr,  Harcourt,  Mr.  Kisle,  Mr.  Pholeplace,  Mr.  Greenwood,  Air. 
Foster,  Serjeant  Baram,  Mr.  Stephens,  &c.  There  died  at  Ox- 
ford three  hundred  persons;  sickened  there,  and  died  at  other 
places,  two  hundred  and  odd  from  July  6  to  August  IS,  after 
which  not  one  died  of  that  sickness.  (Tell  Tale  194.) 

In  1381  Mr.  Teegionat  Lawoston,  Mr,  Rigby,  Mr.  Christopher 
Watson,  with  eighteen  persons  more  (popish  priests),  perished  at 
York  with  the  disease  of  the  prison.  (Jews  and  Babel^  p.  549.) 

Atao  Old  .Bailey  Sessions  in  1750,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir 
Samuel  Pennant,  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Mr.  Baron  Clark,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Mr.  Daniel  Lambert,  half  the  jury,  Mr.  Anthony  Biggs, 
Surgeon,  and  many  others,  lost  their  lives. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  many  persons  being  close 
shut  up  in  the  prison  of  St.  Martin's  roundhouse,  some  died  in 
a  /ew  hours.  ^ 

In  my  work  upon  epidemic  diseases  I  have  stated  instances  of 
ship-fever,  or  typhus,,  produced  simply  by  shutting  down  the 
hatches,  and  keeping  prisoners  confined  in  a  small  space  without 
ventihition.  On  board  of  Guineamen  both  fever  and  scurvy  have 
frequeutly  been  occasioned  in  this  manner. 

That  the  alteration  produced  in  the  air  by  the  respiration  of 
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many  patients  crowded  together  in  an  hospital,  especially  if  the 
building  be  in  a  low  or  unwholesome  situation,  will  be  followed) 
when  in  a  sufficient  degree,  m  ith  fever  of  a  similar  description, 
requires  neither  proof  nor  illustration. 

a.  Sudden  or  Extreme  Vicissitudes  of  Temperature. 

The  second  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  which  I  have  enume- 
rated, is  sudden  or  extreme  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  this  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  disease,  nor  that, 
when  extensively  operating,  it  is  capable  of  occasioning  an  epi- 
demic. It,  however,  for  the  most  part,  only  acts  as  an  auxiliary 
or  collateral  cause :  the  countries  in  which  those  vicissitudes  are  Uie 
greatest,  and  the  seasons  in  ^^hich  they  are  the  most  extreme,  will 
be  found,  other  things  being'  equal  to  be  the  most  subject  to 
epidemics.  In  Egypt,  the  variation  of  the  thermometer  from  noon 
to  midnight,  in  epideirfic  seasons,  is  stated  to  be  usually  very  great. 
At  Malta  in  181:3  it  was  when  the  difference  between  the  tempe- 
rature of  noon  and  midnight  was  at  the  highest,  that  the  plague 
was  the  most  extended,  and  the  mortality  the  greatest.  In  indi- 
viduals it  is  about  midnight,  or  towards  morning,  that  attacks  of 
disease,  as  well  as  death,  are  believed  most  firequently  to  happen. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  which  constitute  the 
day,  at  which  the  diminution  of  temperature  is  the  greatest,  the 
air  which  we  breathe  the  least  pure,  and  the  exciting  powers,  gene- 
rally, both  physical  and  moral,  applied  in  the  smallest  degree  of 
intensity. 

3.  Deficiency  of  Nourishmeut. 

It  is  notorious,  not  only  that  years  of  famine,  arising  from  actual 
scarcity,  are  also  years  of  pestilence,  but  that,  iii  every  commv- 
tiity,  those  classes  or  individuals  who  have  the  fewest  means  of 
procuring  subsistence,  are  also  the  most  liable  to  epidemic  maladies. 
And,  if  a  deficiency  of  nourishment  should  not  be  deemed  alone 
an  adequate  cause  of  pestilence,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease,  when,  from  the  force 
of  the  other  causes  merely,  it  would  not  take  place. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  was  a  scarcity  of  food. 

In  the  year  21  before  Christ,  the  plague  of  Syracuse  was  pre* 
ceded,  and  seems  to  have  been  principally  occasioned  by  famine. 

In  England  a  famine  commenced  in  1315,  which  was  so  great 
that  horses  and  dogs  were  eaten,  and  continued  for  three  yean, 
fending  in  a  most  terrible  pestilence. 

During  the  plagues  of  London  in  1665,  and  of  Marseilles  id 
1720,  a  scarcity  of  provisions  was  occasioned  by  the  miBtaken 
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measures  which  were  resorted  to,  in  consequence  of  the  belief  m 
^ontagion,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  malady ; 
and^tfae  scarcity^  in  its  turn,  greatly  extended  both  the  sickness  and 
mortality. 

4.  Depression  of  Mind. 

The  last  of  the  proper  causes  of  epideniic  .diseases^  and  a  very 
powerful  one,  is  terror,  or  a  settled  depression  of  mind.  Lancisi, . 
(chapter  vii  and  xviii)  places  serenity  of  mind  among  the  requisitos 
in  his  prophylactic  plan. ,  "  I  do  not,  however,"  says  he,  "  re- 
commend cheerfulness  as  an  antitude  to  pestilential  distempers 
upon  theoretical  considerations  alone,  but  I  do  so  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  experience,  and  request  my  readers  to  note  it  accordingly. 
Rivinus  and  others  have  related,  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
phgue,  fear  wrought  greater  mischief  than  the  true  contagion 
itself;  on  which  account  he  solemnly  declares  that,  during  the 
fi^gue  at  Leipsic  in  1680,  he  did  not  know  a  single  instance  of 
uekness  occurring  from  the  plague,  which  did-^  not  originate  in  - 
terror.  And  yet  this  observer  saw  numberless  cases  of  the  di»- 
Jbane  in  Leipsic.  The  siibject  may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  my  late  colleagues  John  Mana  Constance,  and  Luke  Toma* 
sino,  during  the  pestilence  which  almost  depopulated  Rome  in 
1656.  Those  physicians  personally  attended  the  sick  ii»the  plt^oe 
hospital,  and  frankly  owned  to  me,  that  their  escape  from  that 
violent  contagion  was  owing  to  their  firm  and  cheerful  state  of 
mind,  enabling  them  to  disregard  death^  and  administer  friendly 
reproof  to  the  fearful.  All  those  who  were  timid  were  carried  off' 
ly  the  distemper  " 

These  arc  the  statements  of  persons  believing  in  contagion ;  and 
yel  it  is  self-evident  that  neither  can  the  greatest  equanimity  pre- 
vent, nor  the  greatest  timidity  occasion,  a  disease,  which  depends 
upon  contagion,  although'  the  former  may  serve  to  mitigate,  and 
the  latter  to  aggravate  its  effects.  Fearlessness  cannot  prevent,  nor 
terror  occasion  small* pox. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  a  slight  degree  of  epidemic  constitu* 
tiou  of  the  nir,  and  of  deficiency  of  uourishiiient,  terror  might 
occasion  disease,  when  it  would  not  otherwise  happen ;  and,  under 
a  higher  degree  of  those  causes,  equanimity  might  prevent  disease, 
when  it  would  otherwise  take  placed  It  is  to  this  source  (equani- 
mnty),  rather  than  to  his  strict  temperance,  as  reported  by  Aulus 
tifeUitts,  that  we  ought  probaMy  to  attribute  the  exemption  ttf 
•Socratea  from  the  plague,. which  in  his  time  afflicted  Athens. 
'  Noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  then,  sudden  or  extreoEie  viciasitiides 
-«f  tempeiliture,  deficiency  of  nounAmenC,  and  depression  of  mind, 
9,  wlMt  lec^isider,  the  four  proper  causes  of  pesrtSence ; 
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which,  in  their  various  combinatiotta,  proportiona,  and  di^rees^ 
prodace  every  known  species  of  epidemic.  The  first  is  undoubt- 
edly tiie  chief,  and  sometimes  at  the  commencement^  the  sale 
cause.  But  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in  the  progress  of 
epidemics,  united  w  iih  one  or  more,  or  all  the  other  causes  ;  and 
one  or  more,  ot  all  the  other  causes,  may,  in  the  absence  of  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  be  adequate  to  produce  disease. 
Upon  the  variety  of  their  combinations  depend  the  modifications 
of  disease  produced. 

SECTION  V. 

Adtentitiom  Causes  of  Epidemic  Diseases. 

.  >  The  consequences  of  the  belief  in  contagion  considered  as  a 
OHise  of  epidemic  diseases^  by  adding  to  the  force  of  the  proper 
causes,  greatly  multiply,  in  all  severe  epidemics,  the  (Otherwise 
inevitably  sickness  and  mortality. 

The  terror  inspired  during  a  pestilence,  by  the  view  of .  surw 
reunding  calamity,  and  by  the  apprehensions,  whatever  be  its  pi^ 
•sumed  cause,  of  being  affected  like  others,  forms  aq  additi^ioal, 
and  perhaps  the  roost  powerful  cause  of  mortality.  But  under 
the  belief  in  contagion  the  disease  is  deemed  almost  inevitable, 
and  terronpis  still  farther  increased :  and  when  that  opinion,  sanc- 
tioned by  medical  authority,  is  accredited  by  governments  and 
municipal  bodies,  and  officially  acted  upon  by  the  adoption  of 
conformable  measures  of  police,  with  a  view  of  prevention,  tbe 
panic  is  augmented  in  a  dreadftil  ratio,  the  public  mmd  is  appaUed, 
and  destruction  becomes  incalculable.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  very  rumor  of  a  pestilence  in  any  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
.apreads  universal  alarm,  and  begets  tmiversal  precaution  in  eveiy 
other ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  afiecting  several  coun- 
tries^ the  inhabitants  of  the  most  remote  quarters  from  the  scene  of 
its  commencement  feel  its  baneful  iiAuence  long  before  its 
approach.  A  plague,  or  yellow  fever,  occurring  in  Asia,  Aiiica, 
or  America,  will  oocasion  the  adoption  of  the  most  rigid  quaran- 
tine on  tbe  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  arrival  of  a  ship  or  vessel 
from  any  country,  in  which  pestilence  frequently  occurs,  is  attended 
with  precautions,  even  when  there  is  no  actual  disewe  either  in  tbe 
vessel  herself,  or  in  the  country  from  whence  she  came.  And 
when  there  happens  to  be  actual  disease  on  board,  or  at  the  port 
whidi  she  bad  left,  and  an  e|>idemic  simultaneously  commences  at 
the  place  .of  her  arrival,  (a  coincidence  which  does  and  must  nccee- 
aarily  oft^  happen,)  an  immediate  and  universal  panic  is  pvopa- 
gKted,.  wjierever  the  c^umftUnwes  are  kno5?B.  Thus  terror  ope- 
rating before  the  other  cause  or  causes  of  pestilence  come  into 
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action^  will  throw  communities  into  a  state  of  general  predisposi-    if 
tioB,  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  actual  disease. 

1r  places  adjacent  to  countries  subject  to  frequent  visitations  of 
pestileoce^  as  Gibraltar  and  Spain  in  respect  to  die  coast  of  Africa^ 
the  dread  and  anxiety  of  the  public  are  necessarily  almost  ineea- 
suit.  The  police  establishments  are  perpetually  on  the  alert. 
Trateliera  are  detained  and  imprisoned.  Persons  having  the  mis* 
fortune  to  arrive  in  a  state  of  disease  from  a  place  su£ferii^  under 
an*  epidemic,  in  any  port  at  which  the  malady  soon  after  eon>- 
mences,  is  immediately  considered  as  the  source  from  which  it  is 
propagated,  as  happened  to  an  unfortunate  man  of  the  name  of 
Santos,  or  Santo,  coming  from  Cadiz  or  Malaga,  and  arriving  at 
Gibraltar  in  August,  1804.  In  this  case,  instead  of  adopting 
efficient  precautions,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  causes 
of  the  malady,  to  prevent  its  spreading,  the  means  employed  were 
oaly. calculated  to  raise  the  public  indignation  against  the  innocent 
individual,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  amongst  the 
first  persons  seized  with  the  malady;  and  he  was  made  to  suffisr,  if 
nnt  persecution,  every  sort  uf  annoyance.  In  like  manner  boats  or 
vesseb  suspected  to  have  had  communication  with  places  supposed 
to  be  infected,  are  put  in  quarantine.  Or,  if  the  fact  of  their  cooh 
onmication  be  established  .  by  proofs,  they  -  are  burnt.  This 
acUudly  happened  not  many  years  ago  upon  a  large  scale  at  Gib- 
inaltar.  in  the  Christian  ports  of  the  Mediterraneasf  ships  or 
vessels  known  to  have  persons  ill  of  the  plague  on  board,  are  chiven 
away  without  knowing,  where  to  6nd  shelter.  .  I  have  elsewhere 
stated  an  instance  of  this,'  which  happened  some  years  ago  at 
Odessa.  It  is  only  a  few  months -since  a  similar  case  occurred  at 
Make,  as  related  in  the  London  newspapers  of  the  16th  of  Jams- 
aiy  last  (1819).  Howard,  in  his  work  upon  Lazarettos,  speaks  of 
it  as  a  common  practice.  He  particularly  mentions  a  Kagosian  . 
ship,  which  was  driven  away  both  from  Ancona  and  Trieste..*^ 
(Lmirettos,  p.  1 1 .) 

The  injurious  effects  of  these  proceedings  are  greatly  aggravated, 
when  the  prohibition  of  intercourse,  as  in  this  dase,  is  betW^^sa 
countries^  some  of  which  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  others  , 
for  their  ordinary  supph^s  of  provisions.  In  such  case  many  of 
die  miseries  of  pestilence  are  suffered  by  anticipation,  or  without 
the  disease  appearing  at  all ;  and  when  it  does  occnr,  its  otherwise 
inevitable  calamities  are  multiplied  in  a  dreadful  ratio. 

When,  uftder  the  i>elief  in  contagion,  epidemics  pervade  connntt- 
nities  on  a  large  scale,  terror,  distrust,  and  dismay,  becoose 
universal.  I'he  country  is  afraid  of  the  town,  and  the  town  of  the 
country.  Travellers  dare  not  sleep  at  inns,  and  inns  dare  net 
feeeive  trailers.    Confidence  betwaen  neighbours  is  atanend« 
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Even  the  lies  of  kindred  are  severed.  The  sick,  deserted  by  ffiends 
and  relations,  are  left  to  the  care  of  mercenary  attendants,  generally 
of  the  most  hardened  description,  who,  if  ihey  do  not  accelerate 
their  deaths,  are  too  often  impatient  to  profit  by  their  spoils.  But 
even  these  aie  sometimes  disheartened,  and  sibken  or  fly.  In  Gh 
braltar  in  1804  pestiferous  patienu  were  found  dead  in*  their  beds 
without  au^  person  near  them  ! 

The  dreadful  effects  of  the  belief  in  contagion  are  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  by  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
plague  of  Marseilles  in  1720.  By  the  10th  of  September, 
several  parties  of  galley  slaves,  with  which  the  magistrates  bad 
been  supplied  to  remove  bodies  and  to  bury  the  dead,  had  suc- 
cessively perished.  On  that  day  a  reinforcement  is  received  of 
those  galley  slaves,  *'  and  six,  who  are  butchers  by  trade,  are  sent 
to  serve  in  the  slaughter-houses,  where,  all  the  butchers  being  dead 
or  deserted,  no  one  is  left  to  kill  oxen  and  sheep.  By  the  11th 
there  are  hardlif  any  physicians  or  surgeons^  who  hate  not  run 
away  or  perished.  The  people  are  in  want  of  every  thing.  Pro^. 
visions  are  not  to  be  procured.  No  medicines  or  drugs  are  to  be 
had,  orbing  to  the  flight  of  (he  apothecaries,  drttggists,  and  grocers^ 
The  dying  cannot  make  their  wills  for  want  of  notaries ;  they. 
cannot  confess  for  want  of  priests.  Women  with  child  have  no 
assistance  in  their  labor.  Misery  is  at  its  height.  Those  whom 
disease  has  missed  perish  by  famine  or  despair.  '  The  fountains  of 
charity  are  dried  up.  The  heAvens  seem  to  be  of  brass, 
ANI>  THE  EARTH  OF  IRON."  (Res.  1.  323-4.  Joumal  of  the 
Plague  of  Marseilles.)  It  is  not,  T  should  apprehend,  over^^sti- 
mating  the  operation  of  terror,  and  all  the  other  consequences  of 
the  belief  in  contagion,  to  imf^ute  to  them  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
calamity  which  happened  on  this  occasion. 

Such  are  the  injurious  effects  of  the  dread,  occasioned  by  the 
mere  phenomena  of  pestilence,  aggravated  by  the  belief  in  con* 
tagion  individually  operating,  and  farther  augmented  by  the  influ* 
ence  of  this  belief,  concentrated  and  set  in  motion  by  authority. 

By  the  measures  adopted  untler  this  belief  for  its  preventioQ 
all  the  calamities  of  pestilence  are  necessarily  aggravated.  The 
effects  of  drawing  'lines  of  circumvallation,  digging  ditches,  and 
placing  cordons  of  troops  round  what  are  called  infected  cities,  if 
the  inhabitants  were  really  laboring  under  a  contagious  disease^ 
would  be  to  multiply  the  chances  of  infection,  as  well  as  to 
increase  mortality;  for  although  a  noxious  atmosphere  cannot 
generate  contagion,  compulsory  residence  among  the  infected  would 
tend  to  spread  the  disease,  whilst  exposure  to  ti  deleterious  air 
could  not  fail  to  render  it  more  severe,  and  to  increase  its  mortality; 
and  the  air  itself  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  disease^  inpriaoii-* 
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meat  in  it  would,  be  justly  chargeable  with  almost  the  whole  of 
the  calamity.  It  would  be  little  better  than  authorised  murder 
upon  a  large  scale. 

^11  these  evils  are  necessarily  farther  aggravated  and  augmented 
by  every  mea^jure,  which,  by  increasing  seclusion^  restriction,  and 
confinementi  tends  to  depress  the  mind,  to  render  the  means  of 
subsistence  more  scanty  or  precarious,  and  to  diminish  the  facili- 
ties of  procuring  consolation  or  assistance ;  such  as  the  shutting 
up  of  houses,  the  establishment  of  guards  over  private  dwellings, 
and  the  insulation  of  different  streets,  or  different  quarters  of  a 
city. 

Under  such  circumstances  mortality  is  farther  increased  by  th^ 
difficulty,  and  frequently  even  the  impossibility  of  procuring  me- 
dical aid  ;  for,  if  professional  men  were  in  sufficient  number,  and 
aufficiently  above  apprehension  foe  their  personal  safety  freely 
to  vi^t  the  sick,  they  wonid  not  dare  to  do  so  in  an  efficient 
manner,  lest  they  should  be  themselves  excluded  for  forty  days, 
probably  in  a  noxious  atmosphere,  from  all  intercourse  with 
cociety,  without  even  the  chance,  in  case  of  sickness,  of  any 
efficient  assistance,  menial,  dietetic,  or  curative.  Of  between 
eighty  and  ninety  plague  patients  that  were  shut  up  in  the  Laza> 
retto  hospital  of  Malta  in  1813,  for  want  of  such  assistance,  only 
two  survived ! 

The  scenes  of  which  this  state  of  thmgs  may,  nay,  must  fre- 
quently be  productive,  are  revolting,  and  even  disgraceful  to  hnma- 
ttity*.  Instances  well  authenticated  have  occurred  of  persons 
endeavouring  to  escape,  or  going  abroad  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  or  of 
the  few  who  had  survived  of  a  whole  community,  supposed  to  have 
been  iiifeeted,  being  deliberately  shot  by  the  surrounding  guards, 
by  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  nearest  magistrates.  (Howard,  p. 
22 — 46.)  In  this  country,  by  stat.  i.  Jacob,  i.  c.  3 1 .,  it  was  made 
felony  to  go  abroad  with  (supposed)  infectious  sores.  Whethei 
this  statute  has  been  repealed  I  do  not  know. 

Thus,  by  the  official  operation  of  the  belief  in  contagion,  in  an 
accredited  form,  persons  are  kept  upon  compulsion,  exposed  to 
the  principal  cause  of  pestilence,  noxious  air ;  the  force  of  another 
principal  cause,  terror,  is  increased;  and  a  third,  famine,  if  it  did 
not  previously  exist,  is  occasioned.  By  the  formal  interruption  of 
the  ordinary  trade  and  intercourse,  and  the  operation  of  the  fjears 
of  the  market  people  individually,  where  no  scarcity  of  provisions 
previously  existed,  an  artificial  scarcity  is  created,  which  is  farther 
aggravated  by  the  want,  on  the  part  of  servants  and  laboring 
people,  thrown  out  of  employment,  as  happens  in  all  pestilences, 
of  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  however  abun- 
danjl«     By  these  causes  it  is  obvious,  from  the  history  of  those 
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pestilences,. thftt  the  sickness  and  OQortality  in  London  in  1665^  «ld 
in  Marseilles  in  IT^O,  were  greatlj  multiplied,  or  rather  principaUjr 
occasioned..  Upon  the  slightest  suspicion  of  disease,  or  of  coan 
munication  with  the  sick,  servants  and  laborers  were  discharged, 
as  dangerous  to  the  families  or  individuals  who  employed  them ; 
and  thus  left  destitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence  in 
health,  or  comfort  or  attendance  in  sickness.  JEven  when  it  was 
their  lot  to  recover^  they  were  still  shunned  as  dangerous  members 
of  society ;  and  not  being  able  to  procure  employment  or  foof}) 
they  only  escaped  pestilence  to  perish  by  famine.  Of  all  the 
deaths  which  took  place  in  London  in  1665,  by  far  the  greatest 
Dumber  is  said  to  have  happened  amongst  servants  and  laborers 
out  of  employ. 

It  is  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  society  that  all  the  principal 
causes  of  pestilence,  whether  proper  or  adventitious,  more  eape* 
cially  operate.  They  are  more  exposed  to  the  .proper  causes,  as 
noxious  air,  from  their  habitations;  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
from  their  avocations;  terror,  from  superstition;  famine,  ftooi. 
poverty ;  and  to  the  adventitious  causes,  constituted  by  the  con9»- 
quences  of  the  belief  in  contagion,  from  all  these  circumstances 
combined.  Accordingly,  the  fact,  that  the  poorer  classes  of  the. 
community  suffer  most  in  all  pestilences,  even  in  a  very  extra* 
ordinary  proportion,  is  universally  admitted.  And  this,  I  trust, 
wHl  be  found  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  . 

There  is  still  another  manner,  although  upon  an  inferior  scale,  in 
which  ihe  belief  in  contagion  in  epidemic  diseases  occasions  aa 
additional  mortaUty.  Persons  finding  themselves  attacked  by  a 
pestilential  malady,  knowing  that;  upon  their  disease  being  de* 
clared,  it  will  be  their  lot  to  be  abandoned  and  shunned  by  all  the 
world,  conceal  their  sickness  as  long  as  possible,  i.  e.  until  it  can 
no  longer  be  concealed  ;  and  when,  if  efficient  medical  assistance 
cotild  be  procured,  it  would  be  no  longer  of  any  avail. 

Thus,  It  is  manifest,  that  to  the  adventitious  causes  consisting 
of  all  the  consequences  of  the  belief  in  contagion,  ought  to  be 
attributed  by  far  the  greatest  proportion,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  calamities  incidental  to  pestilential  diseases,  wherever,  they 
occur  in  their  higher  forms,  under  the  jiccredited  operation  of 
that  belief. 

If  mankind,  as  has  been  computed,  (Wallace  on  the  numbers  of 
Mankind,  8cc.  p.  10.)  consist  of  a  thousand  millions;  if  the  annual 
mortality  upon  this  number  amount,  according  to  the  usual  cal- 
culations, to  three  in  the  himdred,  on  an  average  of  civilised  and 
barbarous  nations,  or  thirty  millions;  if  one  half  only  of  that 
number,  or  fifteen  milli<n)s  be  victims  of  epidemic  diseases ;  and 
if  of  this  .fifteen  millions  (supposing  the  belief  in  contagion  to  be 
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Uniterialiy  eiiterHitnedy  and  its  consequences  to  be  formally  ope-^ 
ratitfftg  in  every  epidemic)  three-fourths,  or  eleven  millions/ two 
hoftdred  and  fifty  thousand^  woitld  be  the  annual  sacrifice  to  the 
adventitious  <Auses,  besides  the  misery  of  the  many  millions  who 
nright  survive;  the  great  importance,  or  rather  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  foundation  of  a  belief,  by  which  so 
much  destruction  is  annually  occasioned,  cannot  surely  stand  in 
need  of  illus/tration. 

The  operation  of  these  causes,  in  an  accredited  form,  it  is  true, 
does  not  extend  to  all  communities,  or  to  all  epidemics.  They 
act  variously  according  to  the  severity  of  epidemics,  ^  and  the 
belief  \>f  communities  respectiv'ely.  But  whatever  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  their  average  operation,  the  sum  total  of  their  efiects^ 
catmot  but  be  sufficienUy  extensive  to  merit  the  highest  attention^ 
and  Co  excite  tbe  warmest  and  the  most  universal  interest. 

If  we  suppose  the  maximum  of  annual  destruction,  occasioned 
by  the  operation  of  the  adventitious  causes  of  pestilence  to  be 
eleven  millioin,  and  the  minimum  to  be  one  million,  the  mortality, 
from  tbe  first  establishment  of  this  belief,  generally,  in  an  accre- 
dited form,  will  have  amounted,  upon  the  lowest  calculation,  at 
any  rate  to  several  hundred  millions  ! 

SECTION  VI. 

Injurioui  consequencei  to  Society,  in  other  reepects,  of  the  belief 

f js  C&HtHgion,  in  ISipidemic  Diteofee. 

1,  In  a  view  of  Science. 

The  belief  in  contagion  in  epidemic  diseases,  as  accredited  and 
acted  upon  by  governments  and  municipal  bodies,  has,  without 
reference  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  opinion,  hitherto  ope- 
rated as  a  permanent  and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  full,  free, 
and  efficient  investigation  concerning  epidemic  diseases.  It  baa 
been  an  insuperable  bar  to  experiment  and  observation,  as  well  as 
to  the  application  of  known  remedies,  in  some  of  the  most  numer- 
ous and  roost  fatal  maladies  which  afBict  mankind. 

But,  considered  as  an  error,  it  is  an  opprobrium  medicorum  of- 
no  common  degree.  It  has  served  not  simply  to  perpetuate 
ignorance,  but  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  false  knowledge  in 
medicine,  and  upon  the  whole,  to  occasion,  in  respect  to  epidemic 
diseases,  a  great  and  important  retrogradaiion ;  in  so  much  that, 
after  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  finding  that  the  farther  we 
advance  the  more  we  recede  from  our  objecc,  we  are  constrained 
to  return  to  the  more  simple  doctrines  of  Hippocrates.^ 

2.  In  a  view  of  MoraU. 

The  aflGcting  scenes  incidental  to  severe  pestilences,  whatever 
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be  their  supposed  cause,  never  fail  to  occasion  a  depressioa  of 
mind,  which,  besides  adding  to  the  mortality,  by  increasing  the 
force  of  the  other  causes  of  those  maladies,  effects  a  great  cbange 
in  the  mora)  state  of  societies.  In  some  extreme  cases,  as  in  the 
plague  of  Athens,  described  by  Thucydides,  the  general  misei^ 
bos  produced  a  complete  demoralisation,  blunting  or  obliterating 
the  ordinary  feelipgs  of  humanity,  destroying  all  sense  of  pro?> 
priety  and  decorum,  and  even  occasioning  an  almost  total  suspen- 
sion of  social  order.  **  Neither  the  fear  of  Gods,  nor  the  laws  of 
men,  restrained  them.''  But  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
consequences  of  the  belief  in  contagion  must  be  deemed,  as  it  is 
found  in  fact,  greatly  to  increase  the  terror  otherwise  occasioned 
by  surrounding  calamity ;  since,  under  such  a  belief,  the  disease  is 
regarded  as  more  inevitable,  destructive,  and  irremediable.  During 
the  plague  of  Athens  the  Peloponnesian  besiegers  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  removing  from  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  and  pro- 
duced, in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same  calamitous  effects,  as  our 
modem  Ijpes  of  circumvallation,  ditches,  and  cordons  of  troops* 
But  the  nrartality  at  Athens,  under  the  former  species  of  imprison* 
ment,  was  not  nearly  so  great,*  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as 
that  at  Marseilles  was  in  17^0,  uuder  the  latter.  At  Marseilles  a 
full  half  of  the  population  perished ;  and  I  am  persuaded  nine- 
tenths  of  them  a  sacrifice  to  the  consequences  of  the  belief  in 
contagion. 

In  several  of  the  plagues  of  Rome^  especially  that  which  broke 
out  in  the  consulate  of  P.  Servilius  Priscus  and  ^butius  Elva;  in 
that  of  Constantinople  in  543,  described  by  Procopius  ;  in  that  of 
Florence  in  1348,  as  related  by  Boccace,  in  his  Decameron ;  in 
that  of  London  in  1665;  and  that  of  Marseilles  in  1720,  the 
misery  and  demoralisation  were  extreme.  .  These  pestilences  were 
all  greatly  more  fatal,  in  the  fatio  of  population,  than  the  memor- 
able plague  of  Athens. 

3.   In  a  view  of  Political  Economy,'  Commerce,  and 
Navigation,  Sfc, 

This  opinion  occasions  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  annu- 
ally, by  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and  other  esUblishmento  of 
plague  police ;  of  which  certainly  not  less  than  one,  and  probably 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually,  falls  to  the 
share  of  this  country  alone,  on  account  of  her  plague  police  esta- 
blishments at  home,  and  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  By  imposing  restraints  upon  the  trade  and  intercourse  of 
those  places,  with  all  the  countries  subject  to  frequent  returns  of 
epidemic  diseases,  it  necnssarily  enhances  the  price  «f  all  the  c<nn- 
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HUMiicies  of  these  countries,  to  tlie  general  consumer,  and  injures 
the  public  re  venae. 

I  may  here  observe  that^  in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  which 
this  doctru)e  has  thrown  upon  the  real  causes  of  epidemic  diseases^ 
expensive  ex|iedition8  have  been  reudered  unsucceasfui,  and  for* 
nidaUe  armaments  destroyed.  Ignorance  of  their  proper  causa 
has  occasioned  a  total  neglect  of  all  efficient  means  of  prevention : 
and  the  belief  of  an  imaginary  cause,  has  given  rise  to  measurasi 
with' a  view  to  prevention,  which  have  been  pernicious  or  deatnic* 
Uve  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

It  exposes  travellers  coming  from  countries  subject  to  epideviic 
diseases,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  to  a  considerable  detentioa  ami 
serious  inconveniences. 

It  imposes  upon  all  ships  coming  from  these  countries,  with 
their  crews  and  lading,  a  quarantine  frequently  of  forty*four  daya.' 
duratioo ;  thus  occasioning  a  loss  of  time,  in  the  Levant  trade  of 
this  country,  considerably  exceeding  the  half  .of  an  ordinary  voyage^ 
expense  of  wages ;  tear  and  wear  of  ships ;  loss  upon  goods 
and  merchandise,  by  pilferage,^  damage,  waste,  and  deterioration  \ 
and  a  variety  of  incidental  expenses. 

'  The  institution  of  quarantine,  it  may  also  be  observed,  greatly 
increases  the  disadvantages,  under  which,  from  position,  we  otherwise 
labor  in  respect  to  France,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Mediterranean 
trade.  By  the  abolition  of  quarantine  in  both  countries  (which  would, 
of  course,  upon  due  inquiry  and  conviction,  be  followed  by  its 
abdition  in  all  others)  these  disadvantages,  00  our  part,  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  By  its  abolition  in  Britain,  whilst  it  continues 
to  be  maintained  in  France,  they  wcoukl  be  wholly  removed,  or  the 
scale  turned  in^our  favor.  Without  any  unfair  views  of  rivahry,  it 
seems  but  bare  justice  to  ourselves  to  mquire  whether  it  be  not 
practicable  to  effect  this  object,  not  only  without  a  single  danger^ 
but  even  with  many  incalculable  benefits;  thus  removing  obstacle* 
which  are  only  adventitious,  and  leaving  the  two  nations  to  derive, 
from  their  commerce  with  the  Levant,  advantages  proportionate  to 
their  respective  industry,  talent»,  and  enterprise, 

4.  The  consequetices  of  this  opinion  are  particularly  utjurious  to 

the  prosperity  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the    Mediterranean, 

and  to  the  progress  of  general  Civilisation  iu  the  Levant. 

'T\\e  arguments  which  apply  generally,  have  still  greater  force  iii 

respect  to  pkices  which  are  adjacent  to,  or  surrounded  by  counlriea 

very  frequently,  or  almost  perpetually  sahject  to  epidemic  dwcasw, 

as  the  British  dependences  in  the  Medkerranean,  m  respect  to  the 

Turkish  ports  in  the  Levant.     Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 

Irienda  »e,  on  this  acceunt,  kept  in  an  alnjoel  coaataBt  stale  of 
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Vigilance  and  alarm ;  their  commercial  intercourse  frequenUy  inter-* 
ruf^ted ;  and  their  uiual  supplies  of  provisions  cut  off. 
..  The  uncommon  rigor  of  the  plague  police  establishments  in 
these  colonies  not  only  increases  the  alarm^  sickness  and  mortali^ 
in  times  of  actual  pestilence,  and  occasions  emigration  and  the 
decay  of  commerce,  as  happened  to  Malta  in  1813,  and  repeatedly 
U>  Gibraltar  of  late  years;  but,  in  M  seasons,  discourage  settlers 
from  the  surrounding  countries,  paralyse  industry,  retard  the  mg^ 
mentation  of  strength,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  which  oouU  sot 
otherwise  fail,  under  the  particular  oircumstanoes  of  these  eoloDies^ 
to  be  great,  rapid,  and  progressive ;  and  prevent  the  increase  of 
die  fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  khabitaDts  to  the  parent  state, 
as  well  as  the  establishment,  upon  a  stable  foundation,  of  that 

treat  and  unprecedented  emporium  of  British  Commerce  in  the 
fediterranean,  for  which  the  Isknids  which  we  have  aciioiredi  in 
tiiose  seas,  as  well  as  the  statioa  of  Gibraltar,  are,  froas  (iieb 
peculiarly  favorable  positiou,  so  pre-«minently  eakukted. 
•>  Every  legulatioo  which  reatraios  the  intercourse  between  coun- 
tries and  indivklaals,  k  is  obvioua,  most  tend' to  impede  Ilia  pfo^ 
gvess  of  geaeral  civiiisatioii. 

SECTION  VII. 

Xjams  of  Epidemic  Diseases.  , 

K  They  are  capable  of  attacking  simultaneously' various  por* 
tions,  or  the  whole  of  a  community »-  and  of  affectii^' the  aanio 
peraons  in  a  sioniar  manner,  repeailedly,  even  in  thesame  epidtMic^ 
and  the  same  season.  These  laws  are  either  sel^evident,  or  ad* 
mitted  by  the  advocates  of  contagion.  The  proofs  of  the  re* 
peated  recurrence  of  plague,  yellow  fever,  Sec,  in  the  same  persons, 
are  notorious.  (Results,  chap,  vii.)  In  respect  to  the  prevailing 
fever  of  the  united  kingdom,  similar  testimony  is  given  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  fever  attacked 
both  the  fether  and  the  daughter  three  times  successively.  (Re« 
port,  p.  14.)  Of  (he  epidemic  called  Sudor  AngUcanus,  it  is  said, 
^  those  that  recovered  of  this  pestilential  sweating,  though  ifaey 
continued  well  a  good  while,  were  sometimes  seized  with  it  again^ 
even  a  third  time."    (City  Rem.  i.  174.) 

It  is  true  that  what  is  called  a  seasoning  fever  in  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  can  never,  as  such^  attack  the  same  person  a  second 
time ;  and  that  an  epidemic  of  such  rare  occurrence  and  liouted 
diffusion  as  scariet  fever  (in  the  existing  sickness  it  has  been  to 
typhus  of  the  common  form  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thir^*five 
or  forty)  can  v«ry  seldom  recur  twice  in  the  same  person.  i  et>  it 
by  no  namns  fbUowf^  tfaaC  these  diseases  are  not  of  die  nature  of 
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epideoiicB;  that  Ihey  are  incapable  of  .affecting  the  same  persons 
more  than  once  ;  or  that  they  depend  upon  contagion.  No  one^  I 
beliere,  doubts  that,  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  similar  causes 
applied  a  second  or  a  third  time,  in  a  somewhat  higher  degree, 
^U,  a  second  or. a  third  timej  occasion  a  similar  fever  with  that 
which,  nppn  its  first  attack,  is,  in  these  countries,  called  a  seasoning 
fef«r,  although  it  will .  then  cease  to  retain  that  name.  These 
seasoning  fevers,  are  onl^.the  yellow  fever,  or  other  ordinary  epi« 
ctemic  of'  the  country,  attacking  apqradicaliy  persons  newl/ 
arrived ;  and  it  is  principally,  or  ahnost  solely  amongst  the  popu? 
Jation  of  .this  description,  that  when  more  diffused,  and  more 
intensely  operating,  those  diseases  preyail.  But  whether  epidemic 
or  sporadic,  no  one,  in  these  countries,  ever  dreams  of  considering 
Ihem  contagious.  It  having  been  observed,  that  persons  who  have 
been  seasoned  to  different  climates,  and  have  already  e;iperienced 
ai>  attack  or  attacks  of  fever  in  some  one  or  more  of  themi  are  not 
so' liable  as  those  who  have  not  been  so  seasoned,  to  be  seized  with 
the  prevailkig  epidemics  of  other  climates  in  which  they  may 
happen  to  sojourn ;  the  extraordinary  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
that  they  are  incapable  of  being  again  affected,  and  that  the  disease 
so  prevailing  is  therefoi«  contagious  ;  thus  confounding  the  fact 
of  the  same  malady  not  affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly,  widi 
the  principle  of  its  incapability  of  recurrence^  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  scarlet  fever.  Besides  its  obeying  all  (he  principal  laws 
of  epidemics,  it  nay,  at  any  time,  be  shown  by  the  simple  expe- 
limenC  of  contact,  under  unequivocal  circumstances,  to  be  inca* 
pable  of  .propagating  itself  from  person  to  person,  in  the  manner 
of  a  contagious  diseaae.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  unao* 
countable  that  this  disease,  which  is  by  no  means  slight,  should  be 
always  of  such  limited  diffusion. 

ft.  They  have  usually  determinate  periods  of  commencement,  m* 
crease,  abatement,  and  cessation ;  different  in  different  countriea,  ac* 
cording  to  their  geographical  positions  respectively.  In  Great  Britain 
and  France,  for  instance,  and  other  countries,  in  similar  parallels 
of  latitude,  the  autumn  is  the  usual  epidemic  season ;  in  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  tlie  latter  end  of  spring,  and  the  begin- 
ing  of  summer ;  and  in  other  latitudes,  other  periods. 

The  usual  periods,  however,  according  to  the  causes  wluch  are 
operating,  are  often  either  anticipated  or,  postponed.  (Results, 
1.  Ch-  viii.  p.  228.)  ^.       . 

.  3.  They  usually  travel  in  a  particular  direction,  in  respect  to 
their  progress  through  different  parts  of  the  world;  through  tb^ 
same  countries,  and  through  the  aame  towns. 

At  the  Island  of  Scio^tha  inhaJ^itaBU  have  no  fe^r  oftiMP 
plague  from  Smyrna,  although  within  a  few  hours'  saU;  but  when 
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-  tbey  h«ar  of  its  being  at  Alexandria^  ^bich  is  at  a  much  greater 
diftance,  ihey  expect  it  to  a  certainty  to  attack  them.  (Legb's  Jour* 
ncy  in  Egypt*  p.  5.) 

According  to  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of  epidemics^ 
they  appear  at  an  earlier  season  of  the  year  in  Africa,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Syria,  than  in  the  towns  on  (he  European  Coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Hence,  in  the  latter,  under  the  tnflnence  of 
the  belief  in  contagion^  they  are  always  thought  to  be  imported, 
either  from  the  former,  or  from  some  other  distant  country,  as  South' 
or  North  America,  or  the  West  Indies.  But^  in  Algiers,  Alex- 
aodria,  Smyrna,  or  Aleppo,  even  the  Christian  part  of  the  popular 
tion,  who  alone  believe  in  contagion,  never  suppose  it  to  be  imported 
from  Marseilles,  Venice,  Leghorn^  Genoa,  or  Gibraltar.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  is  obvious.  In  the  North  the  epidemics 
of  the  season  cease  a  consideraUe  time  before  they  commence 
in  the  South ;  whereas,  in  the  South  they  scarcely  terminate, 
when  the  epidemics  of  the  North  begin.*  ♦ 

Those  great  pestilences,  which  have,  in  the  same  3iears,  pervaded 
many  nations,  have  commenced  in  this  hemisphere  in  the  South,  and 
proceeded  to  the  North,  as  the  plague  which  in  its  progress  visited 
Athens  during  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  and  that  which  afflicted  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  towards  the  middle  of  the  r4th  century ;  and 
analogy  allows  us  with  probability  to  infer,  that  in  the  Soutliern 
hemisphere  they  travel  in  an  opposite  direction. 
'  The  epidemic,  which  in  18<)9, 1810,  and  1811,  affected  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pjiney  mountairfs  in  India,  and 
which  carried  off  a  hundred  thousand  of  them,  travelled,  in  some 
{daces,  from  North  to  South,  and  in  other  places  from  South  to  North . 

They  usually  commence  in  particular  towns^  or  districts  of 
the  same  country,  and  in  particular  quarters  or  streets  of  the  same 
town.  In  Egypt  the  plague  rages  most  frequently  in  Grand  C»iro. 
In  London,  Marseilles,  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  and  all  other  cities 
or  towns,  there  are  particular  quarters,  or  streets,  in  which  epi- 
demics most  frequently  commence. and  prevail.  (Res.  i.  p. 26e.) 
(Rep.  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  London  fever,  1813,) 
If  epidemics  were  contagious,  a  very  different  progress  would 
take  place ;  for,  in  whatever  part  of  a  town  the  disease  might 
happen  to  commence,  it  would  invariably  spread  most  hi  that 
of  the  greatest  resort,  as  the  exchange.  This  would  be  an  in- 
evitable consequence. 

4.  The  manner  of  commencement,  progression,  and  cessation 
t>f  epidemic  diseases,  is  very  various. 

It  is  the  usual  course  of  these  maladies,  that  some  one,  or  a  few 
mdividuals  should   be '  first  affected  ;  but  the  variety  in  this  re- 
'  This  is,  of  course,  with  reference  to  this  hemisphere  only. 
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spect  is  great.  On  the  26th  of  July,  17€0,  the  Plague  of  Mar- 
seilles was  first  distinctly  Announced  by  the  simultaneous  cdzura 
of  Ji/ieen  of  tlie  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Rue  de  Lescnlle.  (Res.  i. 
326.)  We  are  informed  that  in  1485  the  sweating  sickness  spread 
inihe  same  day  {the  21st  of  September)  all  over  £ngland  ;  ami 
that  after  a  great  mortality  it  stopped  atl  at  once  about  the  latter 
end  of  October.  (Goodwin,  p.  14,  15.)  In  1506  it  again  disap- 
peared allot  once.  In  1665,  the  Plague  in  London  suddenly  de^ 
dined  and  ceased,  at  the  period  at  which  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  were  aflfected^:  and  this  is  the  most  common  manner  of  the 
termination  of  epidemics. 

In  the  course  of  their  prepress  they  frequently  experience 
considerable  fluctuations,  ceasing,  and  recommencing,  increasing 
and  abating  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  or  season. 
These  fluctuations  were  remarkable  in  the  plague  of  London  in 
1665.  They  were  also  considerable  in  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar  in 
1813.  (Res.  I.  337.) 

They  sometimes  continue  their  devastations,  with  more  or  less 
uniformity  for  a  whole  year,  or  for  several  years  consecutively, 
(llesults,  ch.  xii.) 

These  variations  depend  upon  the  combinations,  proportionf, 
and  degrees,  in  which  the  several  circumstances,  of  which  the  uni* 
ted  influence  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  the  cause  of  epidemic 
diseases,  operate.  If  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  air  be  stea- 
dily^ and  alone  operating,  the  various  periods  of  pestilence,  will 
be,  to  a  certain  degree,  regular,  or  but  inconsiderably  anticipated, 
or  postponed.  But  when  to  atinospheric  influence  are  added 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  deficiency  of  nourishment,  and  depres- 
»on  of  mind,  or  when  thesp  preponderate,  considerable  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  periods  will  take  place ;  and  epidemics  may, 
wiifa  but  little  inequality  in  their  progress,  continue  to  exist  for 
years.  Under  such  circumstances  the  prevailing  malady,  akhougfi 
diffused,  will  generally  be  mild ;  and  the  autumnal  exacerbations 
will  give  the  exact  measure  of  atmospheric  influence,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  cause.  When  disease  spreads  to  sncb 
a  degree,  as  to  bring  the  adventitious  causes  into  operation,  sickness 
and  mortality  increase  with  accelerated  rapidity. 

5.  Epidemic  diseases  occur  more  frequently  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  Even  in  those  countries,  which  are  most  exempt 
from  them,  in  a  pestilential  form,  as  modem  critain^  there  is  al- 
ways, or  almost  always,  some  iiKrease  of  disease,  during  what  may 
be  called  the  regular  epidemic  season.  In  others,  as  modem  Spain, 
they  more  frequently  amount  to  a  declared  pestilence.  And,  in 
some,  as  modem  Turkey,  in  many  parts  of  which  they  occtur  in  their 
severest  forms,  they  are  almost  never  wholly  absent  for  a  twelve- 
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month.  Could  the  adventitious  causes  procure  access  to  that  coun- 
try>  in  their  accredited  forniy  it  would  soon  become  a  desert. 

TKese  different  degrees  of  liability  depend  principally  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  police  of  cities,  and  the  manner  of  living 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  these  respects,  Turkey  is  now,  what  Eng- 
land was  formerly ;  and  vice  versa. 

.  It  is  no  less  illustrative  of  my  augument  to  observe,  that  in  the 
countries  most  subject  to  the  plague,  there  are  spots  which  are 
wholy  exempt  from  that  malady  :  for  instance,  Essouan,  in  Uppet 
Egypt, '*  which,"  says  Mr.  Legh,(p.  105.),  "has  the  singular  advan- 
toge  of  never  being  visited  by  the  plague  ;  a  privilege  for  which,''  he 
very  justly  remarks,  ^  it  is  indebted  to  the  mildness  of  its  tempe- 
rature, and  the  prevalence  of  strong  Northerly  winds."  But 
will  any  one  affirm  that  the  small-pox^  would  not  be  propagated 
at  Essouflin,  to  every  person  within  the  infectious  distance,  who 
had  not  already  had  the  disease,  or  was  not  laboring,  at  the  time, 
under  a  disease  of  an  equally  or  more  severe  degree  i 
6.  Epidemic  diseases  occur  more  frequently   in  sea  port,  than 

/  in  inland,  towns.     From  this  fact  an  argument  has  been  rasied 

j  in  favor  of  contagion,  as  if  it  were  an  imported  commodity. 

\.  The  sites  originally  chosen  for  towns  on  the  sea  coast,  having 
.been  determined,  if  not  by  accident  or  caprice,  by  the  demands 
occasioned  by  the  vicinity  of  good  ports,  or  harbors  frequented 
by  shi{>ping ;  elevation  and  salubrity  were,  for  the  most  part, 
either  disregarded,  or  found  unattainable.  To  these  circumstances 
then,  and  not  to  their  being  placed  upon  the  sea  coast,  are  to  be 
attributed,  under  a  due  comprehension  of  the  proper  causes  of 
epidemic  diseases,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  these  mala- 

,  dies  in  sea  port  towns.  Accordingly  inbind  towns,  in  other  respects 
similarly  situated,  are  equally  liable  to  them.  In  Grand  Cairo, 
and  Aleppo,  the  plague  appears  even, more  frequently,  than  in 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Smyrna.  Have  not  Rome,  Vienna, 
Paris,  Moscow,  Leipsic,  Bucharest,  Cronstadt,  Medina  Sidonia, 
Florence,  and  Madrid,  and  other  inland  places,  been  subject  to 
epidemic  diseases,  as  well  as  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Trieste  ? 

Epidemie  diseases  sometimes  prevail  in  inland  towns,  in  villages, 
or  in  the  country  parts,  whilst  the  neighbouring  towns  on  the 
coast  remain  free.  This  happened,  as  I  have  elsewhere  related,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Russel,  in  respect  to  the  towns  of  Antioch, 
Shogre,  and  Edlib  ;  and  in  respect  to  the  adjacent  sea  port  towps 
of  Spaio,  when  the  inland  town  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  visited 
by  a  pestilence  in  1801. 

The  epidemics  of  sea  port  towns  have,  for  obyious  reasons,  the 
semblance  of  being  propagated  in  inland  parts,  more  frequently 
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\  those  of  inlaoid  parts,  of  befng  propagated  in  sea-port  towns. 
The  inliabinitits  of  the  eoDntry  are  often  imder  the  necessity  of 
viaitiiig  the  sea-port  towns  on  business,  and  are,  of  course,  Tery 
readily  affected  by  their  noxious  air,  when  an  epidemic  prevails ; 
and  when  they  sicken  they  are  supposed  to  have  brought  home 
wImH  is  called  the  contagion.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-port 
towns,  being  under  no  such  necessity,  id  respect  to  the  country 
parts,  will  not  often  visit  them  by  choice,  when  they  are  ai&icted 
with  an  epidemic  :  and,  if  -thej  should,  they  would  not  be  so  liable 
to  be  affected,  the  noxious  air  of  tlie  country  not  being  so  injuri- 
otts  to  them,  as  that  of  the  towns  must  necessarily  be  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.  In  either  case,  an  epidemic  disease  cannot  be 
propagated  out  of  the  air,  which  is  its  principal  cause,  although 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  affected  should  travel  abroad  with  a 
view  to  its  propagation ;  whibt,  of  the  strangers,  who  might  resort, 
as  visitors,  to  such  place,  a  considerable  proportion  would  un- 
doubtedly be  seized,  if  its  cause  were  powerful,  with  the  prevailing 
smiady.  The  progress  of  a  contagious  disease,  it  is  obvious, 
would  be  quite  different.  The  great  importance  which  has  been 
attached  by  the  advocates  of  contagion,  to  the  fact  that  epidemic 
diseases  prevail  most  in  sea-port  towns,  appears  to  have,  on  these 
points,  demanded  a  fulness  of  illustration,  which  I  should  other 
wise  have  deemed  superfluous. 

They  sometimes,  according  to  the  progressive  operation  of  the 
proper  causes,  commence  first  in  the  country,  and  affect  afterwards 
the  towns.  In  the  year  21  before  Christ  the  plague  of  Syracuse 
began  first  in  the  country. 

'  If  it  were  possible,  in  the  precise  state  in  which  they  now  are 
as  to  all  other  circumstances,  to  remove  Aleppo  and  Grand  Cairo 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  Smyrna  and  Scanderoon  to  the  interior,  their 
neiative  liability  to  epidemic  diseases  would  not  be  materially 
altered. 

But  if  any  of  these  towns,  being  near  the  sea-side,  were  placed 
npon  an  eminence  in  wholesome  air,  without  nnirshes  or  other 
sources  of  noxious  vapors  in  the  neighbourhood,  even  although 
its  houses,  streets,  water,  drains,  and  population  should  remain  tlie 
same,  and  although  ships  were  daily  to  arrive  in  its  ports,  from 
countries  suffering  under  pestilence,  their  crews  having  pestilential 
sores  upon  their  bodies,  and  communicating,  as  happened  hn  the 
town  of  Larnica,  with  the  inhabitants,  it  would  be  much  more 
«Eempt  from  epidemic  diseases  than  at  present* 

That  towns  on  the  sea-coast  should  be  more  liable  to  epidemics, 
than  inland  towns,  is  easily  explicable  by  difference  of  situatioD 
and  circnmstances,  at  well  as  by  the  nature  of  the  proper  causes  of 
those,  maladies.    They  are  genially,  or  almoat  always,  low,  some- 
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times  wifh  imnhes,  sta^ant.  waters,  or  other  aoiircte  of  iiiipinv 
exhalation  in  their  neighbourhood,  often  with  bad  water,  and  bad 
draining,  and  generally  narrow  streets,  mean  ^nd  iil-consfructed- 
bouses,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  those  particular  quarters,  which 
are.  niio«t  subject  to  epidemics,  a  very  poor  and  miserable  popula- 
tion«  lu  most  of  these  respects,  it  not  in  all  .of  then),  the  iiiImmI 
towns,  in  general,  have  the  advantage,  and  therefore  ihey  are 
more  he  tlihy.  In  sea-port  towns,  too,  especially  such  as  ai«  lar^e^ 
there  is  a  greater  resort  of  strangers,  both  from  the  adjacent 
country  and  from  the  sea ;  and  strangers  a/e,  other  things.  bein|f 
equal,  always  the  most  subject  to  epidemics.  All  these  circufn** 
stances  are  surely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  greater  frequency  of 
epidemics  in  sea-pprt  towns,  without  the  necessity. of  having 
recourse  to  the  non-entity  contagion. 

Procopius,  in  his  account  of  the  plague  of  Constantinople  in 
543,  which  also  pervaded  many  other  countries,  observes  histo- 
rically, that  it  ''  began  still  at  the  sea-coast,  and  thence  went  into 
the  inland  parts."  The  advocates  of  contagion  have  concdved 
this  fact  to  be  very  favorable  to  their  hypothesis ;  and  were  it 
allowable  to  assume  contagion,  the  inferences  drawn  from  at 
would  be  plausible :  Dr.  Friend  infers  from  it  that  '^  Procopius 
himself  must  have  thought  that  the  disease  was  propagated  hy 
contagion,  whatever  might  be  the  original  cause.**  (His.  of  Phy.  u 
158.)  But  besides  that  the  generation  of  contagion,  here  hinted 
at,  is  altogether  a  modeln  hypothesis,  this  conclusion  is  eotireij  at 
variance  with  the  whole  language  of  Procopius ;  who  declares,  ia^ 
express  terms,  the  disease  to  be  a  direct  judgment  from  the  hand 
of  God ;  and  adds,  that  no  physician,  or  other,  had  it  from  attettd-^ 
ing  the  sick.  And  farther,  the  malady  killed  liustantly,  or  by  an 
apoplectic  paroxysm,,  which  contagion  never  does. 

All  the  arguments  in  favor  of  contagion,  built  upon  this  hct^t 
must  fall  at  once  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  considered  that,  ia  sea- 
port towns,  as  in  other  places,  epidemics  commence  and  cease 
with  casual  anticipations  and  postponements  at  determinate- 
periods,  depending  upon  their  degree  of  latitude  respectively.  If 
the  diseases  of  these  places  were  con tagiouii,  and  capable  of  betn^ 
imported  from  other  countries,  surely  they  would  appear  at  all 
seasons  at  which  ships  or  vessels  could  arrive,  or  rather  they- 
would  never  disappear;  for  it  would  be  very  extraordinary,  if 
contagion  could  only  be  imported,  and  must  necessarily  disappear 
at  particular  periods.  But,  notwilhstanding  the  many  arrivals  of. 
ships  from  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
at  Gibraltar,  and  other  ports  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  -  we'find' 
that  the  plague  (the  fever  of  these  parts  is.aothiog  else  than  tliet 
plague  of  the  Levant  in  a  somewhat  mitigated  form)  never  appears; 
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ttmb^w* 

.  >7«  Some  descriplione  of  persons  are  morfe  liable  to  be  affected 

vitb  epidemic  diseases  than  the  commtttiity  at  large. 

A^  Strangers  in  a  country.  This  is  observed  in  all  epidemics^ 
bit  particukirly  in  the  yellow  fever  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  nbere  the  mortality  is,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to 
persona  recently  arrived  from  Europe.  (Res.  £^,  Sic.) 

B.  'khe  young,  vigorous,  and  male  part  of  a  community.  Males 
are  generally  affected  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  females ; 
often  in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one,  and  sometimes  even  more.  **  What 
18  very  remarkable/'  says  Hapin,  **  this  mortality  (that  of  the 
aweatkig  sickness)  raged  chiefly,  or  rather  only,  among  men,  and 
those' young,  and  of  a  strong  constitution,  or  of  the  best  agi, 
between  thirty  and  fifty."  In  Cadiz  in  1800,  on  a  mortality  of  7,387 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  was  as  5,810  to  1,577,  or 
nearly  as  4  to  1.  (Res.  i*  15.)  In  the  same  city  in  1804  the  pro« 
portion  was  2*692  to  200,  or  upwards  of  13  to  1.  (Seclo  Ret.  p. 
479.)  In  the  plague  of  Cyprus,  in  1760,  10  men  died  for  1  woman. 
(PhiK  Trans«  1763.  No.  xii.)  In  all  of  the  twenty-three  towns  of 
Spain,  which  were  afflicted  with  pestilence  in  1804,  the  mortality 
amcMig^  the  men,  with  one  exception,  exceeded  greatly,  in  many  by 
more  than  one  half,  that  among  the  women ;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
exception,  (the  town  of  Ecija)  it  seems  highly  probable  there 
ttust  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  return,  since,  by  reversing  the 
numbers,  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  other  towns  would  be 
preserved. 

It  is,  then,  an  inevitable  inference  that  to  the  causes  of  pesti'^ 
knee,  males  are  greatly  more  exposed  than  females  $  and  that  this 
cannot  b&  contagion>  since,  if  that  were  the  ease,  the  contrary 
would  happen* 

C»  As  an  inei^table  consequence  of  their  unavoidable  greater 
ttiposuriS  to  every  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  pestilence,  the 
poor  are  invariably  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  epidemic  'dis« 
eases  than  the  rich.  The  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  all  epidemics.  (Res. 
1.262.) 

/  D.  For  the  same  reasons  that  men  are  more  liable  to  epidemic 
diseases  than  women,  and  the  poor  than  the  rich,-  servants  and 
laborers  are  more  liable  to  them. than  their  masters  and  mistresses*- 
(Res.  1.  263.) 

£•  Persons  liable  to  exposure  to  sudden  or  extreme  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  as  bakers,  blacksmiths,  oooks«  fcc,  have  been 
observed  to  be  pnrticularly  ssibject  to  epidemic  diseases.  (Res<  i. 
2G4.) 
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more  subject  to  the  plague  than  persons  of  other  penttaakwi 
^Res.  I:  M7:)  This  is  a  necesiary  eonsectueiice  of  loiig  Auting. 
It  is  also  to  be  presuned,  liMit  persons  of  that  persuasioii  kave  a 
finser  belief  than  others,  lis  the  doetrine  of  GOiHagion,  which,  in  its 
consequeiices,  tends  to  increase  sickness  and  mortality.  Sovie  of 
IIm  fuU,  in  the  Levant,  it  may  be^observed,  happen  unfortmately'fA 
comcide  with  the  nsaal  epidemic  season ;  and  thus  both  inanitkm 
and  terror  coticur  to  augment  the  force  of  the  ordinary  causea  of 
pestilence ;  Imt  there  are  a)s6  other  cittumsUnoea  eomiecled  witli 
the  Catholic  faith,  which  are  eowduci^e  to  the  same  end.  Reli- 
gious processions  under  a  burning  san,  crowding  of  ^mp  i^t  iff 
ventilated  dinrches,  bnrial  aertices,  ftc.  Sic.  fcc.  Uu  a  remark^ 
able  fact  to  our  present  purpose  that,  during  the  ptaguo  of  Malta 
in  1813>  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  Island,  who,  to  their  honor  be 
it  spoken>  never  ceased  to  perform  their  duty  most  heroically,  lost 
twenty«six  of  their  namber ;  a  much  greater  proportion  than  dM 
of  any  other  description  of  persons  in  the  communvhf .  (Res.*  1 1  •  !B5;) 
8.  The  description  of  p^sona  who  are  the  least  liable  to  epi* 
demic  diseases  affords  farther  proof  and  illustration  of  the  proper 
causes  of  these  midadies. 

A.  Aged  and  infirm  persons,  women  and  cliildven«  (Res.  f. 
dTO.)  We  have  already  seen  fhnt  the  young,  vigorous,  and  middte 
aged  are  more  subject  to  epidemic  diseases  than  the  oM  and 
iMErm;  and' males  more  than  females.  Children  are  peculiar^ 
exempt  from  these  maladies^  In  Medina  Sidenia  in  1601  all  the 
inhabitants  were  affected,  except  children  at  the  breast,  (Res.  T. 
971.)  The  reasons  of  this  areebvfous.  Children  are  not  exposed 
to  noxious  winds,  or  extreme  vicissittiNles  of  temperatnre,  Tbey 
have,  especially  those  at  the  breast,  sufficient  nourishment,  cofl»- 
parativeiy  speaking,  even  when  general  scarcity  prevdiit.  Iliey 
are  not  t^ensible  of  die  impendrng  danger;  and  are,  therefors, 
exempt  from  fear.  Neither  can  the  institutionB  of  plague  poHee 
afect  their  minds.  Thus  they  are  peculiarly  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  all  the  causes  of  epidentie  diseases,  excepting  the 
qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  as  existing  in  their  apartments ;  and 
these  alone  are  rarely  sufficient  to  produce  the  malady. 

B.  Physicians,  nurses,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  sick,  are 
generally  more  exempt  from  epiilsmics,  in  proportion,  than  (Hher 
persons  of  the  classes  to  which  they  respectively  belong  in  sochi^. 
From  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Honse 
of  Commona,  on  tbe  fever  in  Lcmdon  in  191B,  it  appears,  that  in 
the  Fever  lnstitiitioii»  of  London,  Chester,  Manchester  and 
Wateiford,  from  their  ^firat-  establishment,  as  w«ll  aa  in  the  aeven 
great  Hospitals  of  London,  in  which  fever  patients  m-e  mited 
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yHJ^^AtmilMkwvry  (wr  ^  tJk^m  penone;  mi  tat 
Iwra  b^en  affected  with  tjphof^  ev«B  since  die  co 
.  of  the  prewUing  epideinic ;  i. .  e.  Ibat  they  htufe,  u/pom  d^ 
wbqli^  beeA  afected  in  a  n«ch  aoMiller  proportion  than  the 
oeaiinunily  at  lacge.  I  aai  noit  eware  that  a  tHi^e  phyaiciatt 
atteoAag  aiigr  of  these  eatabliahmaiils  has,  ia  the  course  of 
inaoy  .|!«pr8»  been  atiadced*  Erea  in  those  nve  instances,  hi 
farbich  a  Smer  has  atfected  anjr  student  or  purse,  or  other  fret* 
qaenter  of  the  hospitals,  the  eaidenoe  ^ven.  bj  the  advocatep  of 
MBtagion,  sespecting  its  caiiae^  has  been  very  indistinct  and  uosa^ 
lisfsctory ;  whilst  that  of  Dr«  Roharta^  one  of  the  physicians,  fof 
liwrenty-fonr  years,  to  the  largest  bos(Htal  in  London  (St*  Baftfao- 
knppkew's),  speaking  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  colleagueaj.as 
well  as  the  endeuce  of  most  of.  ihe  other  physicians  examinad^ 
has  been  dear,  e9|»licit,  and  conclusive*  (Report,  passim.)  1 
may  observe  by-the-bye,  that  instances  of  students  being  a£Facted 
oftenar  eosAir,  than  of  niuraes,  or  other  fre^^uentem  of  hospitals; 
a  fact  vary  easil|r  to  be  accounted  for,  and  throwing  additkmil 
iUnstration  on  the  satject*  Students  ace,  for  the  most  part,  com* 
poifd  of  young  men  from  the  country,  unused  to  the  impure  air 
of  hospitals,  or  even  the  mope  slightly  sophisticated  atmoaphcra  of 
Ibe  (own;  and,  of  oouiae,  more  easily  aiected  than  .pfaysiciena, 
nurses,  and  dhm,  who  have  resided  £oc  many  yean  in  town,  and 
H^scustomed,  paihapa,  for  the  whole  of  the  time,  to  the  air  of  an 
hfspitaL  Th^.are  abo  exposed  to  an  additional  cause  of  disease 
iaibe  air  of  the  dissecting  roams^  and  other  theatres  of  aastni^ 
tion. 

Jtf  ^iuch'  diseases  were  aontagioos,  they  wouU  affect  tho^e 
aations  deaoriptmne  of  pftsons  eqaaUy,  who  were  equally  expbaad 
to  Ibe  aausck 

«  it  is  vtvg,  osnch  to  the  puqwse  bm^  to  observe,  that  only  Um 
medical  men  died  of  the  plagae  at  Malta  in  .1813,  whilst  of  iha 
priesthood  there  perished  twentjf-sixl 

"  In  August  and  September,  (1709,)  the  plague  raged  with  the 
peatest  violence  (at  DaaUPC),  and  sevcmL  eminent  men  lost  their 
lives.  Of  the. chief  magistrates  there  died  two,  as  maify  judges, 
and  about  oae  A»^of  the  devgy ;  of  die  /^Ayisaafis^and  apotheca- 
ne$  non^r  (City  Rem.  i.  276.) 

.-^  ThSfneat  winter,  l^d7»  the  <|uartaroe  agaes  coadnned  JnJgFke 
asmmar,  or  aaose  vebeoMndy  thaa  they  had  don  die  bat  jum^ 
msdia  new  siokneaaor  paatifeace,  asaome  called  it,  when  Uiroagbe 
itdyad  m  mmf  priastes,  Ibat  41  grtote  mmsUtf  ^pams&esinAwfa 
flaem  of  Hii$  mealm  mtt  amsem^''  (&iwm^  166.)  _-V  ' 

•  faiisatakigymeB^^  every,  dsaominadoa  ane,.ia  thofparf^im* 
aMa^dMiribs4r,in4HiiQfat9  and  at  bwiala>  aad  mat^sadaaca 
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upon  die  rick,  independent' of  processidDs,  Sec.,  ei^sed,  m^e  Aan 
any  other  deecriptioo  of  personsy-to  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
epidemic  diseases,  in  its  greatest  intensity^  viz.  noidous  air. 

C.  £xpurgators  of  goods  in  Lazarettos  are  less  liable  to  be 
affected  utth  epidemic  diseases  than  the  community  at  large.  Dr. 
Caruanha,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Malta, 
during  fifteen  years  that  he  attended  the  Lazaretto,  kriew  no 
instance  of  an  expurgator  of  goods  being  affected.  Dr.  Grieve, 
Superintendent  of  Quarantine,  states,  that  no  expurgator  of  goods; 
during  the  plague  in  1813  in  that  island,  ivas  attacked  ivith  the 
pfevaiimg  malady.  (Res.  11.  pp.  £1,  31,  and  45.) 

D;  Watermen,  (Hodges,  ft77,  8;)  oil^ellers,  water  carriers, 
tanners,  &c.  are  t>elie?ed  to  be  less  liable  to  epidemic  diseases  than 
the  community  at  large.  (Res.  I.  271^  ^0 

9.  In  epidemic  diseases  relapses  are  common  occurrences. 
(Res.  1.  4^2.) 

10.  The  periods  of  recovery  and  death  are  "very  various.  In 
general,  recoveries  are  slow,  from  two  weeks  to  two,  or  even  three 
months.  The  periods  of  death  are  also  extremely  various.  In  the 
plague  of  Athens,  described  by  Thucydides,  death  generally  took 
place  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  day ;  whereas,  in^he  plague  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  543,  described  by  Procopius,  it  frequently  killed 
instantly,  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  as  Agathias  says,  in  one  day. 

.  Tie  a  wealing  aickness-  is  said,  (Dr.  Hancock  on  water,  p.  82.) 
to  have  killed,  without  mercy,  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  151? 
most  of  those  who  were  seized  died  within  three  hours.  (Rapin^ 
1.737.) 

In  1550  many  of  the  persons .  seized  diedj  or  recovered  in 
nine  or  ten  hours:  On  another  occasion,  it  is.  related  that  this 
disease  killed  in  six  hours.  In  the  plague  of  Malta  in  1803 
death  is  said  to  have  aometiaies  taken  place  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  (Res.  1.  86.  Proto. Med.  Ans.  9) 


SECTION  VIII. 

XoflM  of  Contagious  General  Diseases. 

).  They  am  incapable  of  affecting  tbe  same  persons  more  dian 
oooe*  Assertions  of  the  ocewrence  of  small^pox  twice  intbasaaMi 
persttiis;  being  a  species  of  evidence  wholly  unbeitting,  in  disqni** 
•itiona.of  science,  are  to  be  disregarded,  if  such  diseases'  be 
capable  of  a&cdng-ihe  same  persona  twice,  there  caa  be  no 
fcwdnaaon  why  they  ahottki  ant  bo  capable  of  affseliBg  Aem 
fflMDnr^'  and  if.ibnt  wem  Ibe  caaey.tk^  wodU  never  oeose^  will 
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communitiei  were  extinguished.  In  sock  case  persons^  as  often  at 
ibey  recovered^  would  be  liable,  as  has  been  ritiiculously  asserted 
of  epidemic  diseases,  to  foe  re^infected  by  their  own  contagion. 
Such  phenomena  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  tlie  known  laws  of 
nature.  To  :believ«  that  a  few  individuals  may  be  affected  twice, 
or  ottener,  with  a  disease,  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
capable  of  receiving  only  once,  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  absurd,  as  to 
believe  that  some  individuals  may  live  for  ever,  whilst  aU  mankind 
beaides  are  doomed  to  die. 

^.  In  coutiigious  general  diseases  the  periods  of  fever,  of 
eroption,  8lc.  after  receiving  tiie  infection,  and  the  periods  of  the 
nsalady  at  which  infection  commences  and  ceases  to  be  capable 
of  being  communicated  to  others,  as  well  as  those  of  recovery^ 
and  even  (»f  death,  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  determinate. 

3.  They  are  capable  of  affecting  all  persons  who  have  not 
already  had  them,  and  in  every  kind  of  air,  upon  their  specific 
virus  being  applied,  excepting  such  as  are  laboring  at  the  time 
under  some  malady  of  severer  degree. 

4.  They  are  successive,  not  simultaneous,  in  their  attacks  upon 
individuals. 

5.  They  never  4iir,  in  a  Hew  hours,  as  frequently  happens  in 
epidemics. 

6.  In  contagious  general  diseases  no  relapses  can  happen. 
When  a  patient  dies,  it  muat  be  either  from  the  original  malady^ 
or  the  intervention  of  a  new  disease. 


SECTION  IX. 

Proofi  of  the  Impo$$ibility  of  the  Existence  of  Contagion  in 
Epidemic  Diseases. 

When  a  doctrine  of  great  importance  is  also  of  such  a  nature 
that,  if  it  were  true,  its  validity  might  be  easily  established ;  but  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  correctness  has,  in  a  long  series  of  ages, 
been  adduced,  We  should  be  justified  in  at  once  rejecting  it, 
Hvithout  examination.  And  such  would  assuredly  be  the  fate  of 
the  doctrine  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases,  were  it  now,  for  ^ 
the  first  time,  to  be  submitted  to  the  world.  But,  fiiiding  it  ^ 
aetually  established,  and  formally  acted  upon,  in  every  Christian 
eonMDuliity,  it  remains  (having,  after  a  sufficiently  long  experience 
of  its  operation,  ascertained  the  injurious  manner  in  which  it 
^ttkteli^  the  interests  of  society)  to  enquil-e  into  its  validity. 

1.  I  consider  it  impossible  that  epidemic  diseases  diouldever 
depend  jupoii  cootegmi,  becnttae,  during  the  aevend  centuries  that 
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tbe^  opinion  bu  pr^vailedi.  no  proof,  whieli  -oiigbl  ta  mAffihm 
scientific  eaquurer,  liaA,  in  any  aiogle  kifltaBce,  beui  acUiiotd^  of  Um 
propagation  of  an  epidemic  diseaae,  by  contact  or  09|itigiHt|i^ 
from  person  to  person;  and  because,  where  oootagmi  i^mUf 
exists,  there  can  be  no  difikully  in  detecting  its  pr<«ence;  oc 
rather  it  is  impossible. not  to  perceive  it.  It  did  not  requiM  iIm 
e7idence  of  inoculation  to  convince  all  tbe  world  tbat  amaU^poB 
depends  upon  contagion,  and  never  upon  aiiy  olher  cause* 

2.  I  can  find  no  evidence,  in  history,  of  the   doctrine  of  -o 
tagion,   in  epidemic  diseases^  having  been  formally  accredited  \ 
acted  upon,  by  any  public  authority,  previous  to  the  sixueath  e 
tury.    Yet  there  iippears  no  reason  to  preauaie  that  ^pidenuc 
diseases  have  changed  their  nature  mce  tbe  days  of  Uip|»ocimt3ea«: 

3.  The  absurdity  of  the  grounds  assigned  for  the  belief  itt,ooii« 
tagion,  and  for  the  institution  of  ^quarantine  aad  other  establish^ 
ments  of  plague  pglice,  founded  upon  it,  togetbec.with  the  abject 
superstition  of  the  age  in  which  they  originated*  are  in  farther  co»» 
firmation  of  the  futility  of  this  doctrine.  These  grounds  coniistari 
of  a  tradition,  that,  at  Ve^rona  in  15  U,  twenty-five  Cvcnuans  were 
sufficiently  infected  by  one  leathern  garment  or  cap ;  of  aeothar 
tradition,  that  a  feather-bed.  shook  up,  after  having  lain  by  tfoen 
years,  had  produced  a  plague  at  Wratislaw ;  and  of  a  thiad  ftmr 
dition,  that  a  young  man  was  seized  with  the  plague,  ftoni  thnialiiq; 
his  band  into  an  old  trunk,  in  which  there  was  a  c^b-weh^  whieli, 
in  that  instant ^  made  a  plague  sore  !  Such  are  the  actual,  gpoeoda 
upon  which  plague  police  establishments  were  successively  insti- 
tuted in  the  different  nations  of  Christendom. 

4«  The  laws  of  epidemic,  and  those  of  contagious  general 
diseases,  as  stated  in  Sections  Yii.  and  viii.,  are  wholly  moonn- 
patible :  plague,  typhus,  ficc^  obey  the  laws  of  epidemics ;  tfaejr 
cannot,  therefore,  be  contagious. 

5.  tf  plague,  and  other  similar  diseases  were  contagious,  conse- 
quences would  follow  which  do  not  take  place.  .  Being  aapaU^  of 
affecting  tbe  same  persons  repeatadly*  they  would  aav«r  ceaaa^ 
where  no  precautions  are  taken,  until  oomnuinities  were  mXim 
guished.    Turkey  would  have  been  long  ago  a  desert. 

6.  Phaenomena  .now  take  place^  which,  if  plagii^  and  oihaf 
epidemic  diseases  were  contagious,  could  not  happeiu  Th^y  eonH 
menc^  and  cease  generally  at  certain  detcirminale  perioda;  «Am^ 
some,  countries,  and  somp  classes  of  the  comrau^tf  naore  bm 
quently  than'odiers;  often  undergo  extraordiiiary  fluQlMiPM  » 
their  progress ;  and,  for  the  mpst  p^t,  suddenly  dediwM  and  fiwae^ 
at  tbe  prpcise  n^oment  whien  tbe  greatest  niwnb^  W  jwraoas  wm 
affect^d^      .  . 

7.  A0  di^eaiif^  wbiiidi  dmml  jipoii.a  iDecific  loopt^gwi^  m 
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HNtt«poK,*fii«  aerer  prodttoed  bj  way  other  cadie ;  so  diwin^ 
vhick  depead  upon  other  cattses,  are  never  produced  by  a  apecific. 
cootagkm.  Epidemic  and  €onta(;H>u8  diseaies  can  neither  eo-exbb 
nor  be  oonvertible. 

8.  The  history  of  every  epidemic  tupplies  numerous  direct  and 
positive  proofs  of  their  incapability  t>f  propagating  themselves  by: 
oootactar  cootigtiity  from  person  to  person.  But  a  disease  can* 
not  choose  to  be  contagious  or  not  contagious.  The  fiict  of  ita  - 
QOD-existence,  in  so  many  instances,  is,  in  this  case,  a  proof  that  it 
iHHMOt  exist  in  any. 

Men  Itviiq^  with  their  sick  wives,  women  with  their  sick  hus-^ 
bands,  cbildran  at  the  breast  of  their  sick  mothers,  and  mother* 
Sttckiing  their  sick  chiidren,  are  often  not  affected  with  a  prevailinf^ 
epidemic.  (Res.  i.  41 1 — 490.)  During  the  plague  of  Malta,  in 
1813  several  women  lived  widi  their  sick  husbands,  widiout  sttf-* 
fcriiig  in  their  healths ;  and  children  drew  milk  from  their  sicfc 
molbers,  up  to  the  period  of  death,  without  taking  the  plague* 
(Ees.  II.  28.)  This  is  the  most  usual  course,  women  being  more 
exempt  than  men,  and  chiUren  more  exempt  than  women,  from 
the  operation  of  the  most  usual  causes  of  epidemics. 

During  my  residence  at  the  Pest*house  of  the  Seven  Towers  at 
Constantinople,  three  priests,  who  successively  attended,  the  clerk, 
the  interpreter,  and  all  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  were  in 
daily  oontact,  or  rather  in  constant  intercourse,  with  the  pestilon* 
tialpatients ;  and  not  one  of  them  was  affseted  with  the  disease*   . 

The  interpreter,  and  some  of  the  servants,  had  not  previously 
had  the  malady,  and  the  others  had  it  not,  during  a  residence  at 
thn  hospital  of  several  years,  although  they  had,  before  that  period^ 
espesienced,  some  of  them,  repeated  attacks  of  the  disorder. 
Some,  who  were  inmates  of  the  hospital  upon  charity,  and  othera 
who  were  in  the  house  for  slight  ailments,  as  ulcerations  of  the 
IdgB^  tic.f  were  in  the  saine  predicament.  (Res.  i.  45.) 

It  may  tend  farther  to  elucidate  the  subject,  if  I  explain  the  cB^* 
fesenee  between  my  own  situation  and  that  of  die  persons  men-' 
tioBod,  which  occasioned  my  being  seixed  widi  the  plague,  whilst 
they  remained  nnaffecled.  The  period  was  toward  the  end  of 
AmgOMtf  tibe  height  of  the  epidemic  season  in  that  country.  ^  I  was 
a  stranger  to  the  climate.  From  the  day  of  my  entrance  into  the 
ho^tid  I  had  not  literally  suffici^it  sustenance.  I  was  laboring 
nmisr  considerable  anxiety,  if  not  irritation  of  mind,  by  the  pros* 
poet  of  having  my  great  object,  if  not  whoHy  defeated,  at  least 
considerably  retarded,  by  the  intr^^nes  of  die  persons  by  whom  t 
was  amvounded.  Thus  severd  of  tbe  principal  proper  causes  of 
pestilence  were  at  once  in  operation.  And,  surely,  no  farther  cir^ 
codd,  in  reason,  be  deemed  neoessary  to  account  for 
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mj  nudadj.  If  the  disease  had  been  contagious,  it  i«  quite  iqipaSi- 
aible  that  I  should  have  been  the  only  one  in  the  house^  who  was 
seized  with  it,  out  of  above  twenty;  since  the  other  persons  men- 
tioned were  iu  constant  intercourse  >\ith  all  the  sick  of  the  hospital^ 
myself  included;  and  since  the  disease  is  capable  of  affecting  the 
same  persons  repeatedly. 

•  .g.  That  u  hen  persons  laboring  under  epidemics  are  removed 
into  pure  air,  the  disease  is  not  communicated  to  those  whom  the^ 
approach^  is  a  fact  universally  acknowledged.  The  advocates  of 
contagion  endeavour  to  explain  away  this  fact,  in  the  following^ 
manner :  "  To  the  effect  of  contact/'  say  they,  '*  a  certain  dispo- 
mtion  of  the.  air  is  necessary ;  for  we  oJFten  see  infected  persons 
arrive  from  other  countries,  j^et  the  disease  does  not  spread'* 
(Howard.)  But  this  disposition  of  the  air  must,  according  to  the 
contagionists  themselves,  be  deemed  to  be  the  real  cause,  since  that 
must  assuredly  be  the  real  cause  of  an  effect,  without  which  the 
effect  does  nut  follow.  And,  a  fortiori,  the  state  of  the  air  must 
be  deemed  to  be  the  cause,  when  we  find  the  effect  to  be  produced 
by  that  alone,  without  any  contact  with  the  sick;  for,  to  the  effect 
of  an  impure  atmosphere,  contact  is  by  no  means  tteceuary  to  pro- 
duce  an  epidemic.  Contagion,  therefore,  does  not  coubtitute  the 
cause,  nor  any  part  of  the  cause,  of  epidemic  diseases.  A  person, 
quite. isolated,  may,  at  any  time,  give  himself  an  epidemic,  by  ex- 
posure to  ail  arlifivial  impure  air :  but  as  he  cannot  communicate 
that  disease,  by  contact  or  contiguity,  to  any  otlier  person^  iu  pure 
air,  it  must  be  deemed  to  be  destitute  of  the  characteristic  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  contagious  malady;  which  comuts  in  the  fatuity 
offiropagating  itself  equally  in  every  kind  of  air.  This  confusion 
of  ideas  could  only  have  arisen  from  not  attaching  a  definite  meau« 
• .  log  to  the  words  used. 

The  following  instances  are  in  proof  of  the  above  position. 
^  In  a  plaguy,  ^%bich  raged  at  Santa  Cruz  in  the  island  of  Tene* 
riffe,  many  of  the  sick  were  carried  to  the  city  of  La  Laguna,  three 
or  four  tniles  distant,  where  some  of  them  died;  the  people  of  La 
Laguna  visited  and  conversed  with  them ;  yet  not  one  of  the  inha* 
bitanta  were  affected  with  the  disease,  excepting  such  as  had  been 
at  Santa  Cruz.  (Res.  i.  349«)  The  same  thing  has  been  invariably 
observed  of  the  epidemics  which  have  occurred  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  (Res.  i.  348.)  In  a  plague,  which  affected 
Medina.  Sidonia,  which  js  thirty  miles  inland,  none  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  sea- port  towns  of  Spain,  with  which  it  had  commimication^ 
vere  alfected.  (Res.  i.  260.)  In  April,  1759  a  Turkish  vessel  from 
Alexandria  was  wrecked  off  Cyprus,  and  a  great  part  of  the  crew 
who  escaped,  happened  to  have  the  plague.^  Two  more  vessels 
aniTed  about  the  same  time>  both  of  which  landed  passengers  and 
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flBIors  ill.of  that. disease.  The  mahdy  prevailed/  at  the  sam^ 
time^  in  other  quarters  of  the  island;  peasants  and  mute-driyers 
ih>ni  those  quarters,  with  pestilential  sores  upon  their  b(»dieSf  daily 
A^equenred  the  streets  and  markets,  and  some  of  them  died  in  the 
houses  ot  Larnica.  Yei  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  were 
then  seized  with  the  plague;  although  it  suffered  sever  elj/ from  that 
malady  the  following  year^  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  persons  dying  daily!  (Res.  i.  345  )  The 
explanation  is  obvmus.  The  disease  was  fwt  contagious;  but  pro* 
fiuced  by  the  atmosphere. 

Upon  another  occasion  persons  ill  of  the  plague  came  from  the 
mountains  to  the  towns  of  Antioch^  Shogre  and  Ediib,  and  died 
in  the  families  where  they  lodged;  yet  the  distemper  did  not  spread 
.among  the  inhabitants,  (Res.  i.  345.) 

In  \B13,  ont  of  above  eight  thousand  persons  that  encamped' 
upon  the  neutral  ground  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic 
of  Gibraltar,  no  disease  appeared  ;  \ihilst  of  those,  viho  remained 
in  the  garrison^  2847  were  attacked,  of  whom  904  died.  (Fellowes. 
45€,  3.) 

The  8th  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  being  encamped  on 
die. Governor's  meadow,  were  removed  into  town,  and  quartered 
in  the  cooperage  range ;  where  they  were  immediately  attacked  by 
liie  fever,  and  both  officers  and  men  suffered  severely.  Upon 
being  sent  back  to  the  encampment  the  disease  immediately  ceased, 
(Burnet.) 

After  the  removal  of  Dillon's  regiment  to  the  camp  in  the  Gov* 
ernor's  meadow,  while  the  men  were  allowed  to  enter  the  town  on 
fatigue  duty,  the  fever  still  continued  to  prevail :  but  from  the  day 
jof  their  confinement  to  the  neutral  ground  they  were  quite  free 
from  it,  although  they  had  equal  intercourse  and  comnuinu  ation 
with  the  inhabitants  coming  from  town,  in  which  the  disease  was, 
at  that  time,  very  destructive.  (Burnet,  437.)  These  facts  coutain 
a  double  illustration. 

On  this  subject  evidence  might  be  almost  infinitely  multiplied; 
But  there  appears  to  me  to  be  already  an  abimdance,  if  not  a  super- 
fluity of  proof. 

If  any  weight  were,  in  such  a  case,  due  to  the  authority  of  num^ 
hers,  even  this,  in  respect  to  the  epidemics  of  Gibraltar,  would  now 
be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  my  argument.  Upon  their  votes  being 
collected,  more  than  one  half  of  the  medical  officers  of  that  garrison 
were  against  contagion,  in  the  fever  of  1814.  (Burnet,  p.  4390  It 
must  be.o1)viou8  that  upon  my  own  principles,  I  caituot  consider 
tlpa  as  intriqsicaUy  a  good  argument  in  my  favor;  but  it  i^  at  least 
good  iQ  aofu  9S  it  19  a  proof  of  the  diminutiop  of  that  preposaes* 
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^OB,  wfaidb  was  wont  so  oniTerssly  to  previil,  ia  "Aivbr  cf  the 
opposite  side. 

10.  After  atl  lii»t  has  been  stated^  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
dist  quarantiDe  is  fouod  to  be  wiicJly  inefficient  for  its  professed 
object  In  Gibraltar,  and  other  towns  of  tfae  Peninsula,  die  plague 
bas  appeared  of  late  years,  even  more  frequently  than  before  the 
estabUshment  of  quarantine  ia  these  places,  and  more  frequently 
than  in  otber  places  where  there  is  no  quarantine.  It  prevailed  at 
Gibraltar  four  times  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  1804  to 
1814,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  tfae  plague  police;  whilst, 
in  Wallachia,  and  its  capital,  Bucharest,  through  which  all  travellers 
from  Turkey  pass  in  proceeding  to  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  and  where  there  is  oeitfaer  quaran- 
tine, nor  plague  police,  it  has  occurred  only  once  in  twenty  years. 
On  that  occasion,  it  observed  the  same  periods  of  commencement 
and  cessation  with  the  epidemic,  which  happened  at  Malta  die 
same  year,  althou^  at  the  latter  place  there  was  a  remwkably 
strict  plague  police.  In  1813  when,  in  consequence  of  learning 
that  the  plague  raged  at  Malta,  the  greatest  possible  vigilance  was 
exercised  by  the  plague  police  at  Gibraltar,  the  disease  commenced 
in  that  garrison  precisely  at  the  same  period  of  its  attack,  run  its 
usual  course,  and  ceased  at  the  usual  time !  (Res.  i.  443.) 

But  quarantine  and  other  estaUisbmeots  of  plagfue  pdioe  are 
not  simply  inefficient;  they  are  positively  mischievoos.  (Section 
VI.  and  Yii.) 


SECTION  X. 

rmUUity  of  Quaraf^ine,  Sfc.  in  Emglatid,  stippostiig 
Contagion  to  exi$t  in  the  Plague. 

Even  supposing  contagion  to  exist  in  the  plague,  it  would  appear 
that  a  sufficient  quarantine  is  performed,  during  an  ordinary  passage 
from  the  Levant  to  England,  in  respect  to  crews  and  passengers^ 
when  the  plague  does  not  actually  exist  among  them ;  and  that 
any  detention  upon  their  arrival,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  that  none  of  them  are  affected  with  that  disease^  must  be 
soperfluous. 

And  with  respect  to  goods,  Ae  imitility  of  any  length  of  quaran* 
tine  is  stiH  more  palpable.  Even  if  it  were  undoubtedly  trae  that 
contagion  dees  exist  in  plagve,  and  that  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, as  has  been  supposed, .  are  cafmble  of  retaining,  and  of 
c^^amuaicating  the  infection,  af^r  a  period  of  seven,  fborleen,  ot 
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twenty-ooe  yean,  it  is  n  flagrant  absurdity  to  expect  that  any  bene- 
fit could  be  derived  from  a  quarantioe  of  forty  days,  upon  these 
articles. 

With  respect,  however,  to  this  presumed  capability  of  mercbaoF. 
dise  to  retain  and  propagate  an  infection  that  does  not  exist  (there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  capability  of  many  articles  to  retain  and  to  pro* 
pagate  the  contagion  of  smallpox);  the  formation  of  a  scale  of 
different  degrees  of  susceptibility  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Thus  the  classification  of  goods 
into  articles  susceptible  in  the  first  degree,  susceptible  in  the  second 
degree,  and  non-susceptible  of  infection,  is  not  founded  upon  any 
intelligible  data,  but  a  series  of  mere  gratuitous  assumptions. 

1  think  I  have  now  made  good  my  case.  It  is  quite  absurd  to 
allege,  that,  to  discharge  the  evidence  of  tradition,  testimony^ 
assertion  and  authority,  in  matters  of  science,  which  can  be  sub? 
mitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  is  to  discredit  the  honor  or  inte- 
grity of  those  persons,  who  may  have  suffered  themselves  to  he 
deceived,  deluded  or  bewildered  into  a  belief  in  false  doctrines. 
This  observation  forcibly  applies  to  the  belief  in  the  validity  of  the 
extraordinary  hypothesis  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases;  io 
favor  of  which  such  stupendous  masses  of  this  species  of  evidence 
have  been  accumulating  for  ages.  The  decision  of  so  momentous  a 
question,  it  is  obvious,  ought  not,  and,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
fiannot  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  numbers  or  authority  of  t^e 
advocates  of  either  side.  Against  a  species  of  evidence  altogether 
unbefitting  science,  I  have  here  adduced  even  a  superabundance  of 

Sroof,  negative,  positive,  circumstantial,  analogical  and  ad  absurdum, 
lat  plague,  or  other  epidemic  diseases,  can  never  depend  upon 
Contagion.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  consequences  of  the 
contrary  opinion  have  been  productive  of  umcb  injury  to  society. 
And  the  proper  causes^  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  pre^ 
Vention,  of  these  maladies,  have  been,  I  trust,  rationally  explained. 
But,  if  the  results  of  my  experiments^  researches  and  reasoning 
sliould  still  be  regarded  as  inconclusive,  it  will  be  easy,  and  cannot 
but  be  desirable,  to  institute  such  farther  enquiry,  as  may  bring  the 
question  to  a  final  issue.  In  that' case,  should  it  bethought  that 
my  peculiar  experience  may  have  qualified  me  for  the  task,  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  be  enabled,  under  such,  high  sanc- 
tion as  the  undertaking  assuredly  merits,  to  devote  mv  time^  and 
whatever  talents  I  possess,  to  the  completion  of  so  useful  an  inves« 
ligation. 
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SECTION    XL 


Prevention  of  Plague,  and  other  Epidemic  Diseases. 

'  Removal,  or  flight,  from  the  plaf  e  where  pestilence  prevails,  wa». 
I'ecotnmended,  as  the  only  preventive,  first  hy  Hippocrates,  then  by 
CelsQs,  and  afterwards  approved  by  Galen.  This  proceeding  was 
lecomfnended  expressly  with  a  view  to  escape  from  the  influence 
it  the  nojtious  air,  which  they  considered  as  the  cause  of  epidemic 
diseases ;  but  by  no  means,  *with  the  iutention  of  avoiding  com- 
munication with  the  persons,  who  were  affected  with  them. 

In  modern  times,  under  the  belief  in  contagion,  the  practice  has 
been',  to  avciid  the  persons  affected,  and  to  remain,  frequently 
by  compulsion,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  noxious  air^ 
ivhicfa  is  almost  alwayii  one  of  the  causes,  often  the  principal,  and 
ionieti'ites  the  s^ie  cause  of  these  maladies. 

In  countries  where  no  compulsory  measures  of  precaution  are 
ioiforced,  as  where  the  dominant  population  do  not  believe  in  con- 
tagion, those,  who  do  entertain  that  belief,  have  recourse,  hi  times 
of  pestilence,  to  voluntary  confinement. 

This  IS  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Frank  inhabitants  of  the  Le- 
vant. And  as  the  sec^urity  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  it,  has  tended  to  support  the  common  delusion,  respecting  the 
Cause  of  plague,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  here  endeayour  to  put 
this  matter  on  its  proper  footing. 

That  persons  who  shut  theodselves  up  in  their  houses,  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  in  the  Levant,  are,  ceteris  paribus, 
leas  liable  to  be  seized  with  plague,  than  those  entertaining  a  simi- 
lar belief  in  contagion,  who  freely  expose  themselves  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  on 
many  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere  idea  of  security  from 
such  an  evil  confers,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  real  exemption.  In  the 
second  place,  persons,  who  are  in  a  condition  to  foRow  these  precau- 
tions, must  be  presumed  to  reside,  if  not  in  the  most  healthy,  at  least 
not  in  the  most  unhealthy,  part  of  a  town,  which  is  the  usual  seat 
of  an  epidemic.  They,  besides,  at  these  seasons,  inhabit  the  upper 
stories  of  their  houses,  in  order  to  get  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  supposed  contagion,  and  by  having  their  windows  well 
sashed  and  dazed,  as  well  as  generally  shut  down,  in  order  that  na 
•tray  particle  of  the  contagion  may  gain  admission,  they  are  pre- 
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mrrtd  from  the  Influence  of  the  noxious  winds,  which  asublly  6i6i^ 
at  those  periods.      Persons,  employing  these    precautions,    h^te 
•IwajTS  adequate  means  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  the  ordinart 
supply  of  provisions,  under  such  circumstances,  never  meets  wim  ^ 
inlemifrtion. 

Thus,  by  hsTing  a  due  supply  of  the  nepessaries,  comforts,  and 
«Ten^  luxuries  ofbfe)  tranqniUity,  and  a  fancied  security  from  ih^ 
imaginary  cause  of  the  disease,  persons  shut  up  are  enabled 
to  maintain,  in  voluntary  confinement,  the  vigor  of  the  animal 
firame^  as  well  as  to  mitigate  the  operation  of  the  real  causes'  of 
pestilence.  And  if  they  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  consider* 
able  anxiety  of  mind,  whilst  m  this  situation,  they  have,  howeter^ 
the  consolatitm  to  know,  that,  different  from  those  who  are  anneiii 
able  to  the  compulsory  plague  police  regulations  of  Christian  stMtH 
they  can  put  an  end  to  their  imprisonment  at  pleastu-e. 

But  this  seclusion,  in  time  of  pestilence,  can  only  be  practised, 
with  any  prospect  of  benefit  by  the-  rich,  who  have  a  sufficiency 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  their  residences  in  a  comparatively  sa> 
lubrious  situation.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  poof^  but  on  the 
contrary  a  detriment,  to  confine  themselves,  more  closely  than  uaual 
to  the  impure  air  of  their  ordinary  habitations.  If,  to  a  limited 
extent^  and  under  certain  circumstances,  then,  this  practice  shouldp 
prove  to  be  of  some  utility,  upon  similar  principles  Miih  those  by 
which  it  happens  that  women  are  more  exempt  than  rneii,  and 
children  more  exempt  than  women,  from  epidemic  diseases ;  thtf 
grounds,  upon  which  it  is  employed*  are  neverthelesa  enx>neous.* 
And  there  exist  proofs,  that,  under  the  delusive  opinions  entertained 
respecting  the  causes  of  epidemic  diseases,  it  is  a  mere  chance»^ 
whether  die  practice  of  shutting  up  be  so  conducted  as  to  provtf 
beneficial  or  otherwise.  At  Malta  in  1813  those>  who  thus  be-* 
eluded  themselves,«are  said  to  have  escaped  in  a  greater  profiori 
tioD ;  whilst,  at  Malta,  those  who  observed  similar  precautioni* 
are  said  to  have  suffered  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  c^nnmn** 
nity  at  large.  The  difference  must  have  principally,  depended  Ufion 
the  situation  of  their  dwellings  respectively,  in  regard  to  air,  &c. 
The  same  thing  baa  happened  to  the  inhabitants  of  convents,  and 
odier  secluded  persons.  Instances  of  greater  suffering,  and  ot 
greater  exemption  than  belonged  to  the  community  at  large,  are 
related,  in  regard  to  these  institutions,  during  the  plagues  of  Mar<- 
seilles  in  17^0,  and  of  Naples  in  17C>4.  In  1513,  during  a  pesti- 
lence, which  raged  in  London,  there  died  in  one  house  ^in  the 
Minpries,  twenty-seven  professed  nuns,  besides  servants,  and  others 
of  the  house.  (Goodwin,  p.  18,) 

1  his  practice  is,  therefore,  generally  speaking,  not  efficient,  or 
applicable  to  communities  at  large :  and  must  be  injuriotis,  by  de- 
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dialling  diofle  persons,  ivbo  ooald  depart^  exposed  to  the  noxioa» 
•ir  which  is  the  principal  caose  of  the  dreaded  malady,  as  weH  as  by 
tiiRiing  the  attention  from  those  means  of  pre? eatson  which  are  ap- 
propriate and  efficient 

The  real  causes  of  epidemic  diseases  being  properly  vnderstood, 
and  the  public  being  at  liberty,  in  times  of  pestilence,  to  consult 
Iheir  oii*n  safety  in  their,  own  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
mho  now  shut  themselves  up  would  remoTe  into  another  atmos* 
phere ;  and  that  such  part  of  a  community  as  cannot  go  to  the  ex* 
pense  of  a  removal,  and  upon  whom  pestilences  most  heavily  £ill^ 
woold  be  removed  by  their  governments  or  monicipalities. 

It  being  no  part  of  my  object  to  treat  of  the  means  of  preveo- 
tioo,  medically  considered,  1  here  limit  myself  purposely  to  a  view 
of  those  measures  which  depend  upon  popular  belief,  mimicipal  r^ 
gulations,  and  legisfartive  enactments ;  and  now  therefore  conclude* 


'  N.B.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  the  foregoing  sumasary,  I 
have,  with  n  view  to  propitiate  enquiry  by  avokUng  matters  which 
night,  by  admitting  of  a  political  interpretatioo,  have  created  oj^po- 
aition,  wholly  abstained  from  diacuasing  one  of  the  chief  causea 
of  the  fever  of  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.  the  absence  of  the  accus* 
touMd  occupations  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  comoMinity.  Its 
introduction  was  the  less  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  plague 

f'tht  Levant  was  the  subject  professedly  vnder  discnasion*  But 
think  it  right  to  observe,  that  this  frequent  cause  of  disease  was 
neither  overlooked  nor  omitted  from  inadvertency ;  as  well  as  to 
announce  that  it  is  my  intention  at  an  early  period  to  treat  fuBy 
of  this  matter,  as  connected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  order  that,  as  a  result  of  this  controveny  the 
questions  at  issue,  may,  in  respect  to  all  future  epidemics,  be  for 
ever  set  at  rest. 

Bucklenbury,  October,  1819. 
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to 
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V 
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Count?  Of  SQeisitmeatli, 

AKD  PUBLISHED  AT  THEIR  UNANIMOUS  REQUEST. 
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TO  THE  HONOaABLB 

SIR  WM.  GUSACK  SMITH,  Bart. 

MtMngar,  Mm^h  10»  1830. 
My  Lordf 
'  As  Foreman  qf  Ae  Grand  Jury^  I  hao(  Ae  kanar  to 
hffbrm  you^  that  on  retiring  from  the  Court  yesterdmf^  tke 
Grand  Jury  came  to  an  unanimous  resolution^  that  Ip  as 
tkmr  Foreman^  slumld  respec(Jfulfy  request^ you  ^  juA- 
Ush  the  adnnrabk  Charge,  delivered  to  us  byyourZiOrd* 
shipy  when  we  were  sworn  in.  ^,  '^\ 


/  have  the  honor  to  be,  "^ 

My  Lord, 

Mos  resjpectfidly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
H.ILPAK£NHAM. 


•«r 
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LIST  t 

or  nu 

GRAND  JURY. 

The    Hon.    Herctdes    Robert  Thomas  Sherburgh    Whitney, 

Pakenham,  M.  P.  Esq. 

Gustarus  Rochfort,  Esq.  M.  P.  James  Gibbons,  lun.  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Pakenham  John  Middleton  Berry,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  John  Browne  Richard  Handcock,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  I^evinge,  'Bart.  George  Pttrd6h>  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Chapman,  Bart.  John  Lyons,  Esq. 

Richard  Molesworth   Reynell,  Henry  Daniell,  Esq. 

Esq.  Charles  Kelly,  Esq. 

Robert  Cooke,  Esq.  Richard  Revnell,  Esq. 

Wtftiani  DuttoiE  iPoUlM^^sq:  Robert  Batty,  Esq. 

James  Fetherstonet  Esq.  Owen  DaW,  Esq. 

Robert  Smith,  Esq.  William  Feth^ritone,  £«q. 


Genttemen  qfihe  Grand  Jury, 

:    .  .     .  '• .  .  -    . ', 

Although  the  Calendar  may  not  be  as  light  as  we  could  desire^ 
i^#ociM  yet  appear  diat  the  state  of  your  County  nay  afibrd  tt«6- 
ter  for  congratulation,  when  compared  with  that  of  others ;  where 
the  daring  spirit  that  prevails  must  be  met  with  a  sHong  hdnd  $ 
and  where  there  seems  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that .  in 
mercy  to  the  public,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  deal  out  rigor 
to  not  a  few. 

Be  this  howereras  it  mwr'tcmaitds  the  diadiarge  of  your  ordi^ 
nary,  though  momentous  duties,  as  Grand  Jurors,  you  require 
neither  exhortation  nor  instructiont  from  the  Bench.  I  am  confident 
you  will  discharge  them,  as  I  trust  I  shall  perform  mine,  with 
diligence,  integrity,  and  firmness ;  and  possibly,  at  the  same  times 
wt£  an  ability  and  skill,  exceeding  any  to  which  I  could  jitftly 
nuke  pretension. 

I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  your  County,  to  know  exactly^ 
eithnr  how  you  ate  situated,  or  what  you  may  intend,  with  regard 
to  those  pubfic  bruifdiiigs  contained  within  it,  with  which  you  and 
I  may  be  said  to  hare  concern. 

I  teel  it  to  be  of  consequence,  that  the  edifice  in  which  justice* 
in  its  highest  departments,  is  dispensed,  should  contain  sufficioit 
accommodatibn  for  all  those,  who  are  concemed  in  its  adminis* 
tration.     It  seems,  also,  desirable  that  appearance  should  be  con« 
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suited  \  and  that  this  should  be,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  handsome 
and  imposing.  Every  court  -maj  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
palaces  of  law  and  justice  \  and  a  degree  of  respectabSitjr,  at  kaat 
bordering  on  sober  grandeur,  suits  the  dwelling  of  \MMci^ 
vrho^  dignity  is  so  truly  paramount ;  and  to  whom,  be  oaf  c^n* 
dition  high  or  low,  we  all  are  subject.  But  in  aiming  at  the 
attainment  of  these  desiderata^  economy  ought  not  to  be  fotgoltte 
or  cast  aside.  We  ought  not  to  transgress  diat  frugality,  in 
managing  a  public  purse,  which,  being  less  selfish,  is  thenrfote 
more  generous  and  praise-worthy,  than  any  domestic  patsimony 
which  may  regulate  die  disbursements  from  our  own.  In  sherf^ 
it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  justice,  of  which  public  economy  h  n 
brancli,  that  justice  ought  to  be  accommodated  or  adohied* 

There  is,  within  each  county,  another  pdblic  building,  of  a  rery 
difierent,  though  of  an  appurtenant  description )  of  whose  magni* 
tude  and  extent  we  may  be  allowed  to  feel  ashamed,  eren  tn  die 
moment  in  which  we  are  raising  the  funds  that  shall  produce 
them:— ashamed,  howerer,  that  such  spaciousness  was  wanting; 
not  that  we  have  freely  given  what  was  indispensably  required. 
I  advert  of  course  to  the  County  Gad ;  and  participate  in  a  feeling, 
which  is  now  become  very  general,  that  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
important  that  our  gaols  should  be  well  administered ;  and  that 
evef  y  necessary  arrangement  should  be  made,  and  every  ^o6ca« 
Ue  fccility  be  aflforded,  towards  the  maintainance  of  a  prison  dis* 
ciplnie  and  regulatioiis,  improving  the  habits,-  and  correctiTe  ^ 
the  morals  of  those  confined. 

'  Iwffl  say  for  die  Judges,  (if  I  may  infer  the  fieditogs  of  others 
from  my  own,)  thai  their  situation,  with  reference  to  the  stite  of 
too  many  prisons,  has  been  not  a  little  embarrasstng  and '  iitsoMae* 
In  those  cases,  n^here  the  discretion  committed  to  'the  Bench 
embttiees  a  ran^  of  penalty,  from  short  impriaonmi^nt' lb  titti«4 
portation, — to  be  too  lavish  of  this  latter,  would  be  to  ado^si^eW* 
palbiy  -rigorous  and  indiscriminate  course ;  confounding  variMa 
shades  of  guilt,  bry  involving  all  in  one  common  puniduiMir.  *  t 
passrqver  the  subordinate,  though  not  unimpottant  cbnMdertituMis 
ef  those  heavy  demands  upon  the  public  purse,  which  this  ipstSth* 
ment  notoriously  and  unavoidably  induces. 

•  Again,  criminality  short  of  what  might  be  thought  t6  oMit 
eadUe,  may  well  deserve  some  length  and  severity  of  colnfinemAt  i 
and  not  to  inflict  this,  may  giveencoungement  td  guilt  |  by*ii^kh4* 
holding  the  dissuasive  efficacy  of  expiation  and  esampfew-^MSideSy 
by  not  proportioning  the  duration  of  imprisonment  to  the  endrmi-ii^ 
ty  of  offbnoe,  we  again  become  indiscriminate  ^  andfaii  to  gf^rfonae 
punislmient ;  as  we  ought,  }f  possible,  to  do.  Tet  how  ww  a 
Judge  to  act  ?  He  knew  that  prisons  were  too  generally  seminariVB 
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of  depravity  and  Tice}  that  In  lodging  for  any  considerable  length 
of  tinie  in  gaol^  an  offender  who  had  shown  himself  an  ill  member 
of.AQeiety,  he  was  leading  his  corruptible  fellow-creature  into  that 
teiiiptationy  from  which^  under  divine  authority^  he  prays  himself 
to  be  exempted;  and  was  thereby  incurring  a  grievously  strong 
liakj.tbat  the  execution  of  his  sentence  would  return  upon  society 
a  woroe.  and  more  callous  member,  than  had  been  withdrawn  from 
its  to  ^isoH)  for  a  time.  He  felt  that  the  termination  of  that 
aeateiice  might  let  loose  upon'the  public,  an  adept  in  crime ;  quali- 
fied not  only  taperpetrate  outrage,  but  to  make  proselytes  to  guilt  \ 
and  leave  heirs  to  his  wlckedness>  while  hurrying  to  capital  punish- 
ment himself. 

A  change,  in  this  respect,  has  more  than  begun  to  be  effected. 
To  imprison — will  not  now,  in  all  cases,  be  to  send  a  man,  who 
haia,  while  at  large,-  become  more  or  less  infected,  to  complete  and 
perfect  his  corruption,  in  the  very  focus  of  contagion.  Indeed  so 
prevalent  seems  the  wish  for  a  reform  of  prisons,  so  familiar  are 
we  grown  with  the  terms  <<  dUcipline"  and  «  dassifieationt'*  and 
all  the  nomenclature  of  the  new  regime,  that  incentive  and  exhorta« 
tion  may  seem  superfluous  and  misapplied.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather 
(D  observe,  that  even  in  tlus  interesting  department,  economy  is 
not  to  be  overlooked ;  and  that  est  tnodus  in  rebus  is  a  maxim  of 
univereal  application  ^  pertinent  to  every  discussion  of  what  is 
r^ghi^.  But  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  dwell  on  any  thing 
discouraging  or  repressive  here.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  what 
I.b^ve  sJready  hinted  on  the  present  state  of  gaols,  it  is  to  be 
i^scollected  that  amongst  their  inmates,  the  perfectly  innocent  aiMl 
iWGom^ted  often  may  be,  and  sometimes  are.  That  to  the  ac« 
cuaedj  therefore^  their  priscmoueht  to  be  made  as  toleraUe  as  a 
priepn  may  be ;  and  care  withal  be  taken,  that  those  who  are  un- 
cofMtiafl^aated  diould  neither  have  their  feelings  outraged,  nor  their 
9iQsaIe  endangered,  by  impure  contact  I  would  therefore  have 
tlie  ecotoomy,  whieh  is  applied  to  such  expenditure,  rather  Uberal 
than  parsimonious  i  and  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  charge  by 
sayings  that  I  hope,  froni  my  heart,  this  zeal  for  prison  reform  is 
not  a  fashicm  of  die  moment }  doomed  to  pass  away  as  soon  as  th^ 
nof9^kf  of  the  feeling  is  worn  out ;  and  that,  connectedly  with  this 
hepe^  1  earnestly  wwi  and  trust,  that  the  laudable  objects  of  the 
prMQBt  dayi  maybe  soberly  as  well  as  zealously  pursued  &  and 
plan  or>  expenditure  not  proceed  upon  too  great  a  scale  i  lest  thie 
migh^  end4n  the  failure  or  dereliction  of  a  system,  in  the  success 
of  which^  I  should  be  ashamed  not  to  feel  the  warmest  interest. 
•  GenddmeHs  without  pretending  to  dictate  to  you,  on  a  matter 
not  wiAiff  niv  province^  (the  limits  of  which  1  never  intentionally 
stop  short  of,  or  exceed,)  I  may  venture  to  surmise  that  there  is 
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ap  extra. dvityi  which  as  Grand  Jurors  or  as individuaki  you  are 
nkely  to  think  yourselves  called  upon  to  perform :  I  mean  diat  of 
preparing  t.dutuul  and  loyal  address  to  the  Kingt  on  his  Majesty's 
accession. 

.^^  general^  th^  commencement  of  the  mosjt  auspicious  reign  is 
iio. better  than  a  period  of  hope  and  promise  \  but  the  case  of  our 
present  Monarch  stands  on  different  and  higher  grounds ;  axid  our 
t9.wering  expectations  of  the  future,  seem  to  repose  on  our  sohd 
experience  ox  the  past.  For  about  ten  years  past,  our  Sovereign  has 
b^^ii  wielding  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  which  it  is  now  his  ^nght 
to  we^f  i  and  surely  we  may  a£Erm,  that  in  the  long  annals  o^  the 
Empire,  no  brighter  or  more  glorious  period,  than  this  Dec^^de^ 
cpuld  be  found. 

With  politics,  as  connected  with  party,  and  difference  of  opi- 
nion amongst  public  men,  I  feel  that  it  b  not  the  business  ofi&e 
ib^^fii  to  interfere.— I  am  appointed  to  distribute  justice,  as  well 
9|$  .t  am  able,  amongst  my  feilow-subjects  of  all  parties  and  opi- 
nions }  and  think  I  may  do  this  with  more  real,  and  more  apparent 
llQpartiality,  by  abstaining,  as  far  as  the  thing  is  practicable,  trota 
jHofi^igal  opinions  of  my  own.  Accordingly,  though  I  once  afi^t- 
ed  to  be  a  poliiician,  I  have  long  since  weaned  myself  from  all 
Subjects  of  the  kind.  I  may  however  say,  that  where  so  much 
j^<j>ry  has  been  gained,  the  course  and  councils  which  prdduc^  it 
are  entitled  to  our  praise  \  and  the  councils,  thus  successful,  "^itt 
ihe  {legent*s  choice.  That  the  efforts,  which  our  triumphs  cost 
i;i^,have  been  productive  of  some  exhaustion,  from  which  the  pte- 
s^^t  posture  of  affairs  may  not  be  calculated  to  at  once  recruit  us* 
thU  perhaps  we  may  have  to  confess,  and  to  deplore.  But  I  have 
seldom  found  this  part  of  the  subject  viewed  with  candor.  We 
ought  (;ojook  from  what  we  suffer— to  what  we  have  escaped, 
tpie  sight  will  silence  discontent.  The  individual  who.  has  pur* 
ch?8ed  health,  by  allowing  his. strength  to  be  for  a  time  impaired, 
j^oes  not  murmur  at  the  weakness — ^which  has  snatched  him  from 
the  grave^ 

,  A  motive,  which  seems  to  have  contributed  to  our  late  Re^renf  a 
^hoice  of  councils,  it  would  be  injustice  to  overlook ;  and  is  hut 
justice  to  admire.  Finding  himself  called  on  to  sway  the  sc^^tie 
qf  his  afflicted  Sovereign-.^-and  that  Sovereign  too  his  Father— >^ 
contemplating  himself  under  the  double  aspect  of  Son  and  Subject, 
his  pole  stars  appear  to  have  been  filial  Piety  and  Allegiance. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  considering  himself  as  a  mere  Lieutenant 
of  the .  Realmj  he  had  on  each  occasion  less  inquii^d' What  hit 
own  desires  were,  than  what  the  wishes  of  hit  august  Parent, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been.  It  would  tceln  as  if 
the  hope  which  h^  fondly  chenthedt  was,  when  it  should  please 
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GrOd  to  r^itoce  hU  Father  to  his  reason  and  his  throne^  to  sttrren-* 
der  ii|;  to  him  his  own  principles  of  government  untarnished  ;— no 
changes  made,  to  which  he  would  have  been  violently  averse^ — 
bat  when  he  awoke  from  the  trance,  in  which  his  capacities  had 
slumbered,  his  State^  his  System,  and  Advisers  all  presented  to 
him^  flourishing  as  they  would  have  been,  if  he  had  never  lost  the 
reins  of  government}  his  throne  surrounded  by  the  measures 
wBicK  he  himself  would  have  pursued ;  but  these  measures  now 
loaded  with  the  fruits  of  their  maturity  \  and  crowned,  for  their  re- 
viving patron,  with  success  the  most  resplendent. 

When  we  behold  such  unblemished  and  high  honor  and  punc- 
tilioj'^-^^an  we  agree  with  Burke,  that  <<  the  days  of  Chivalry  are 
no  more  ?^'  May  we  not  rather  recall  die  sentiments  and  language 
of  John  of  France,  when  he  declared,  (and  nobly  acted  as  he 
qioke,)  that  <<  though  honor  and  good  faith  should  forsake  every 
oftktt  part  of  the  world,  they  ought  stiU  to  be  found  in  the  breasts 
oJF  princes  ?'* — ^When  we  read  of  the  Black  Prince,  attending,  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  behind  the  chair  of  this  very  John,  or  riding  unos- 
tentatiously on  a  small  palfrey  by  his  side,  and  reverently  postponing 
hi^'own  greatness  to  that  of  Royalty  in  chains ;:— when  radiant 
with  the  glory  he  had  just  acquired,  we  find  him  on  the  field  of 
Crecy,  receivmg  on  his  knees  the  fond  admiration  of  his  heroic 
Fatbcx}  and  imploring  the  blessing  of  him,  on  whom  he  alhiost 
seemed  to  have  bestowed  a  kingdoni ; — where  is  the  breast  tliat 
does  not  feel  a  throb  I — And  shall  we  withhold  the  tribute  of  re- 
qiect  fhun  filial  piety  and  allegiance,  and  that  nobleness  of  Spirit, 
wUch  bows  lowest  to  the  Majesty  that  is  most  afflicted,  because 
these  virtues  are  beh^d  in  a  Prince  of  our  own  day,  to  whom 
laore  than  the  plume  of  the  illustrious  Edward  appears  to  have 
deioended? 

A  due  tenderness  and  warmth  of  heart  I  look  on  as  the  uSi^ 
CQBgei?dal  to  all  that  is  at  opce  amiable  and  estimable  m  our  na- 
ture. Nor  is  this  tenderness  incompatible  with  manly  fortitude 
and  daring  I  I  on  the  contrary  hold  it  to  be  their  natural  associate 
and  ally.  Is  this  softness  eminent,  or  wanting,  in  our  King  ?  Ob- 
serve ms  struggfing  feelings  at  the  interment  of  -his  sister;  at  the 
funeral  of  his  mother;  when  he  hears  the  fatal  tidings  of  his  chiles 
decease;  and  if  you  hesitate  to  pronounce  your  Sovereign  a  tho- 
rouriily  good-natured  man,  it  wiU  not  be  that  you  can  harbour  a 
dottot  upon  the  subject; — ^but  because  you  feel  that  when  applied 
ta  a  personage  so  high,  there  might  be  something  presumptuous  In 
du$  homdv  familiarity  of  expression. 

Before  bis  parson  was  yet  encompassed  with  the  Majesty  that 
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i^ow  surroundt  il^  chackiiig  ia  sooie  decree  ibe  af^paditt  tvdi  of 

affection,  for 

ihm  bene  comeniunt,  nee  in  una  sede  tnorantur 
Mdjestas  et  Amort 

before  this,  lie  stood  recorded  as  <<  one  of  the  best  hearted  men  on 
earth,"— in  that  solemn  instrument,  a  wilU  written  while  A» 
Noughts  mav  be  supposed  employed,  not  on  flattery,  but  on  deai&( 
and  written  oy  one  to  whom  opportunities  had  been  long  supplied, 
of  thoroughly  knowing  the  dispositions,  which  in  his  dying  hmr 
he  eulogized.^ 

«  Further  to  trace  particulars  (all  evincing  a  kind  heart)  of  hit 
Majesty's  habitual  conduct,  within  the  precincts  of  his  Royal  circle^, 
however  loyal  might  be  the  motive,  would  be  to  forget  the  imkense 
distance  between  my  lowliness  and  the  throne;  and  to  enter  im 
discussions,  which  would  not  be  delicate  enough  to  be  respectfuL 
I  will  therefore  only  ask,  whether  it  be  adulation,  or  mere  jnttice, 
to  proclaim  the  illustrious  person  of  whom  we  speak>  a  dutiful  son, 
a  tond  father,  an  affectionate  brother, — and  in  short  a  Prince^ 
Vhose  domestic  steps  have  been  marked  by  kindness,  generaritff 
and  forbearance  ? 

Of  the  charm  of  his  manner  I  do  not  speak.^-^Where  kind  d^ 

ertment  is  but  surface,  it  is  no  better  than  decqytioou  When,'as 
re,  it  conducts  to  benevolence  of  heart,  once  arrived  at  Hsm 
cheering  shrine,  we  think  no  more  about  the  pdrdu  Kind  heaitt^ 
I  know,  are  out  of  ^shion :  but^  for  that  very  reason,  I  like  to  wot 
one  on  a  throne. 

The  ten  last  years  of  his  Majesty's  life  hate  been  those/  aa.  I. 
said  before,  not  of  promise,  but  of  performance.  But  I,  who  am 
not  many  years  younger  than  my  King,  am  old  enough  to  itaKm* 
ber  the  days  of  hope  and  promise.  During  my  education  at  an 
English  University,  it  was  my  lot,  (perhaps  too  proud  a  one,)  to: 
associate  with  some  of  those  who,  partly  from  thetr  lank,  and 
partly  from  the  Prince's  condescension,  were  admitted  to  the  ho^. 
nour  of  his  society  ^  and  I  cannot  forget  the  degree  of  attachmeii^ 
which  this  approach  and  intercourse  .  inspired  {  nor,  yoimgaaJ 
was,  the  conclusion  which  I  drew,  that  .after  adl  due  allowaac^ 
for  the  captivation  which  exalted  raiik  and  dignified  eondescenaioaf 
will  produce, — and  for  the  fascination  which  his  mskanent  weve 
admitted  to  possess, — it  was  still  but  candid  to  attribute  to.  attdM>- 
tions  more  intrinsic,  the  enthusiasm  which  I  witnessed^  aa^  to 
take  it  as  the  warm  voucher  of  amiable  disposition  and  tteriing 
worth. 

*  This  aliudes  to  the  will  of  the  late  Colooti  Mac  Mahoo,  long  one  of  the 
Prince's  household. 
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'HetH^ir'ittairT  anlas  audit  could  not  be  etempt  from  Kumafi 
fira&riet.  He  may  haire  been  betrajed  into  oiofe  than  I  know  of; 
or  dian»  if.  I Juiawy  it  would  now -baeome  aliege  subject  to  dwell 
upon.    But  Rumourj  though  more  than 

tahJIcH pnmgue  tenas^  quant  nuncia  terif 

nfffet^  in  the  midst  of  nuik>  and  youth,  and  pleasure,  and  temptation^, 
imputed  to  this  high  personage  any  thing  grovelling  or  unprincely. 

if  what  his  generous  credulity  had  received  as  sterling,  his  fur- 
dier  experience  had  to  condemn  as  counterfeit  and  base,  let  us 
not  brand  as  fickleness,  any  estrangement  which  may  have  follow- 
ed such  detections :  and  if  he  sometimes  changed  his  likings,  on 
bss  eoKd  grounds,  where  is  the  young  man,  whose  caprices 
hate  not  done  the  same  i — Or  again,  if  his  cofiers  might  have  been 
Aliler,  had  he  spared  them  more, — I  will  ask  of  any  man  of  high 
attd  generous  feeling,  would  he  wish  to  see  a  penurious  Heir  Ap- 
parent to  the  throne  ? 

'Hie  days,  which  I  have  been  recalling,  were  splendid  and  serene* 
Some  which  followed,  the  passing  clouds  of  adversity  may  have 
obscured :  for  if  no  eminence  of  rank  can  exempt  a  man  from 
frailty,  neither  can  it  protect  him  from  disappointment  and  afflic* 
tioii. 

And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Adversity  is  a  corrective :  the 
••^•terti"  and  «•  rugged,"  but— wiA  all  its  austerity— the  fostering 
«  «i«rse*'  of  virtue.  «  From  our  own,"  says  the  moral  poet, «« we 
leMi  to  melt  at  others'  woe.**  By  aflliction  ^e  are  taught  that 
charitable  and  truly  Christian  justice,  which,  soft  and  lenient 
towiffds  odiers,  reserves  all  its  wholesome  rigor  and  severity  for 
ottnelves. 

it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether,  in  times  long  past,  his  Mayesty 
may  have  required  the  lessons  which  this  austere  preceptress  gives. 
From  the  exemplary  conduct  which  he  has  so  long  pursued,  we 
may  at  least,  m  the  alternative,  conclude,  that  the  admonitions 
were  not  wanting,  or  that  their  effect  has  been  produced  i  and 
there  is  no  consideration  that  can  stint  the  loyal  wish,  which  we 
must  all  be  as  warmly  disposed,  as  we  are  strongly  bound  to  form—* 
thtft  the  reign  of  Gaorge  the  Fourth  may  be  prosperous  and  long. 
Hm  ways  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable,  without  doubt ;  and  often 
wisely  tnwavt  and  baffle  the  pride  and  confidence  of  human  expec- 
tation :  yet  may  we  not,  in  this  case,  to  our  wishes  add  our  hopes  ? 
Our  Sovereign  has  «<  honoured  his  Father  and  his  Mother;"  mav 
we  not  humbly  trust  that  «<  his  days  will  be  long  in  the  land  which 
die  Lord  hath  given  him  P 

Gentlemen,  1  ask  pardon  for  having  addressed  you  at  such 
length.    I  am  well  awsure  that  your  allegiance  does  not  need  to  be 
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excited.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  in  a  moment  like  die  pie- 
sentj  by  gi^lM  iitlemBcei  thus  im  pnblicy  tq^e  deoMod  gehuine 
loyal  feeli&gs  »  !<•  contribute  nothing  to  the  accom|fihiheut  of  a 
good,  I  at  least  incur  no  hazard  of  doing  any  harm. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  patience  on  which  you  hare 
allowed  me  to  draw  so  largely;  and  now  dismiss  you  to  better  em- 
ployment than  that  of  listening  to  me. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Jn  such  enlightened  times  as  the  present,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  pro* 
found  peace,  one  might  expect  that  such  an  important  afiair  as  the 
Reformation  of  Weights  and  Measures  should  occopj  the  discus* 
•ion  of  a  Committee,  seleeted  not  from  one  nation  onlj^  but  from  all 
civilized,  or  at  any  rate  from  all  European  nations. 

With  respect  to  a  Calendar,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  deter- 
woed  to  have  but  one  language.  Why  then  not  act  the  same  by 
weights  and  measures  ?  If  the  former  be  advantageous,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  of  the  latter. 

''The  prodigious  number  of  measures  in  use,  not  only  among 
diffsrent  people,  but  in  the  sane  nation ;  their  whimsical  divbions, 
inconvenient  for  calculation,  and  the  difficulty  of  knowing  and 
comparing  them ;  finally,  the  embarrassment  and  frauds  which  re- 
sult from  them  in  commerce ;  cannot  be  observed  without  acknow- 
le«^ing  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  measures,  of  which  the 
uniform  divisions  are  most  easily  subjected  to  calculation,  and  which 
are  derived  in  a  manner  the  least  arbitrary  from  a  fundamental  mea* 
sure,  indicated  by  nature  itself,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vices which  science  and  government  can  render  to  the  human  race. 
A  people  who  should  adopt  such  a  system  of  measures,  would 
unite  to  the  advantage  of  gathering  the  first  fruits  of  it,  that  of  see- 
ing their  example  followed  by  other  nations,  of  which  it  would  thus 
b^ome  the  benefactor.  For  the  slow  but  irresistible  empire  of 
reason,  at  length  overcomes  all  the  national  Jealousies  and  olMtacles 
which  oppose  themselves  to  an  advantage  that  would  be  ttniveraally 
felt."  (Pond's  translation  of  Laphce's  System  of  the  World,  1809 ; 
vol.  ].p.  152,  &c.) 

After  the  example  set  in  France,  it  seems  hardly  credible  that,  out 
of  such  a  multitude  of  feet  of  different  lengths  adopted  in  various 
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parts  of  Europe,  the  English  foot  should  be  seriously  selected  to 
be  the  standard  of  length. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  unit  would  surely  not  furnish  a  proof 
**  that  the  enlightened  men  of  all  countries  compose  only  one  fami^ 
ly/'  nor  could  it  be  considered  as  ''  the  pledge  of  a  close  union 
between  the  nations  themselves."  Instead  of  using  sophistry  to 
vilify  the  French  metrical  system,  how  much  better  would  it  be 
to  honorably  propose  a  £iir  inquiry  concerning  it  i  It  is  of  no  use  to 
excuse  the  imperfections  of  an  arbitrary  system  by  attributing  pre- 
judices to  the  illiterate,  while  the  adoption  of  Fahrenheit's  absurd 
scale  affords  an  instance  of  prejudice  belonging  only  to  those  who 
might  be  supposed  superior  to  it.  Neither  is  it  of  any  use  to 
''congratulate  the  public  upon  the  probability  of  having  this  business 
managed  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  common  sense/'  nor  to  state 
that  a  system  founded  on  mere  caprice  "  is  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
philosopher."  No  well-meaning  man  in  his  senses  can  be  satisfied 
with  a  system  founded  on  partiality. 

More  than  a  century  ago  our  great  philosophers  and  pbilanthro* 
pists  Locke  and  Wilkins  proposed  for  a  universal  standard  measure, 
the  lenglh  of  a  pendulum  vibsating,  in  a  given  latitude,  vulgar 
secondst  86400  times  in  a  day.  The  chief  objection  to  this  is,  tbat 
of  founding  a  system  of  measures,  which  ought  to  be  decimally 
divided,  upon  a  sexagesimal  division  of  time,  which  is  arbitrary. 

But  perhaps  this  proposal,  which  is  susceptible  of  improvement 
in  these  more  enlightened  times,  is  to  give  place  to  one  more  arbitra* 
ry  ;  namely,  that  of  an  arbiirary  diviritm  of  measures,  arbitrarily 
derived  from  an  arbitrary  division  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  system  so  whimsically  built,  will  give 
place  to  one  £t  for  commerce  uid  philosophical  commnnicatioii, 
and  that  can  with  propriety  be  adopted  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 
If  the  reverse  should  happen,  perhaps  England  will  have  the  morti* 
fication  to  see  all  its  neighbouring  nations  united  in  adoptmga 
more  perfect  system,  from  the  benefit  of  which  it  would  be  thus 
excluded* 

It  woald  not  be  wondered  at  if  masters  of  academies  were 
to  rail  against  a  system,  which,  fallowing  a  decimal  progression, 
would  so  much  abridge  calculations  as  to  cause  considerably  less 
time  and  expense  to  1^  devoted  to  the  arithmetical  education  of 
youth. 

However,  if  the  rejection  of  the  French  metrical  system  be 
f  tally  founded  on  an  inaccurate  measurement  of  a  quarter  meridian, 
and  not  on  privaie  inUreet  or  national  jealousy,  the  following 
hiata  are  humbly  offered  to  the  consideration  of  philanthropists  hj 
a  well-wisher  to  his  country  and  to  the  world. 
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PrkPABATOBY  TABl49fl«$0. 

laid  down  merely  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the j>roposed 

syscftn. 

Time  Table.      '    ""'^  "    J  V  .l! 

100  $eeond$ssl  mintdtk 

60  mimUe^^zl  hour.  ^.  -  - «-  ' 

100  ii$mut€S7:z^  hour$:=zl  chrome.^ 

SO  hQunss  10  ehrmti^  1  ^jf . 

Division  of  the  QuadranL 

Since  10  geometry  tlie  rig^t  aagle  is  madn^tbe  •tawdftiMlr'with 
wbich  to  oom^ftre  all  other  ftfi|^.  it  10  biit^  foUowifig  the:iM«9« 
cy«teiii  to  express  parts  of  right  angles  by  decimal  fraclioiia^  epiMi* 
deriog  die  right  angle  as  the  ^'  unity  eif  angles/ - 

Hente      \^  seconis'=,\  minute.  /^ 

100  fninutes:=:  1  grade. 
100  gradeszzl  right  angle.  :..^ 

Division  of  the  Scale  iff  tie  Tkerm$meier.  .  i> 

The  tn6st  simple  division  is  that,  where  the  distance  from  lilt- 
ing ice  to  boiling  water  is  divided  into  100  equal  partS;  which  are 
numbered  from  melting  ice. 

These  equal  parts  may  be  called  grades^  to  distinguish  them  from 
degrees, 

*  Tlie  above  scale  has  been  called  centigrade. 

Universal  Meridian^ 

*  'SNiei^  the  sun  arrives  at  any  place  before  it  arrives  lit  the  west- 
ward of  that  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  hours  are  naturally  ttmrlced 
do  the  -terrestrial  globe  from  west  to  east,  and  conseauently  that 
Aie  longitddi;  should  be  reckoned  from  west  to  east  only.     -   -^ 

If  there  were  but  one  island  on  the  globe,  it  would  be  nafntti  to 
choose  the  most  western  point  of  that  island  for  a  meridian,  from 
Vvhich  to  reekoii  the  longitudes  of  the  places  contained  in  it. '"  • 

Inlfie  sahie  manner,  if  there  ^ere  several  islarid^l  on  file  ^6be, 
itVould  he  natural  td  A(;hoose'for  a  meridian  the  m^t  w^ern 
p<>int  of  the  largest  island.  -  ^^^^ 

Since  then  Cape  Verd  is  the  most  western  pomt  of  otnr  l^ggi^t 
fslatld  (the  great  eastern  continent);  it  seems  most  natural  to  draw 
through  (his  poirtl  our  uiViversti  toeridian; 

Reihttrk.— France  is  theiirstllsnd;  to  the  eslMw^rd  cif  tins  merlcHife, 
affording  an  arcofa  HiefridfanMtersectedbyamean  pA^lielt^flatitdSe. 

This  consideratioD  makes  the  choice  of  meridiaiiv^  fbr  the  deter- 
mination of  the  taetre,  appear  the  least  arbttrary. 
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The  British  Metbe^  8cc. 

The  two  chief  units,  which  nature  offers  for  measures  of  tenglby 
are  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  and  that  of  the  terres&ial 
circumference. 

The  adoption  of  the  length  of  a  simple  pendalnm  as  a  unit  has 
been  objected,  to  because  it  is  founded  upon  two  heterogeneous 
principles,  gravity  and  time.  But  if  the  pendulam  produces  the 
onlj  unequivocal  standard  that  can  be  obtoined,  this  latter  conside- 
ration preponderates.  Because  the  length  of  the  pendulum  would 
be  influenced  by  different  numbers  of  vibrations  in  equal  times  and 
by  tiMlMXiftialifude»,  Ae  tengtb  of  that  simple  pendulum  may  be 
dMMen  whicb  lit  the  eqfuator  vibrates  100000  seconds  in  «  <tey, 
bebg  the  least  aibftrary  number.  Yet  even  this  length  wouM'lose 
the  advantage  of  unitivig  wilb  the  divisions  of  a  great  oirele  on  the 
globe,  an  advantage  so  important  to  the  navigator. 

The  simple  pendulum,  whose  vibrations  are  seconds,  or  decimal 
parts  of  a  minute,  may  be  called  the  decimal  pendulum. 

As  decimal  parts  of  a  minute  are  its  least  arbitrary  division,  its 
aliqttot  parts  are' tbe  next  less  so. 

A  sinqyle  pendulum,  whose  vibrations  are  aliquot  parts  of  a  mi* 
iiute^  may  be  called  an  aliquot  pendulum. 

Of  all  the  measures  of  lengtn,  the  most  important  to  man  is  the 
circumfeience  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits.  The  decimal  divi- 
sion of  the  quadrant  has  been  accordingly  applied  to  the  distance  of 
the  pole  from  the  equator.  Of  these  decimal  measures,  the  great- 
est  portable  one  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard,  which  has  been 
denominated  the  metre.  ^ 

,  But.  because  this  length  may  not  be^  determined  with  snjfieient 
pjreq^on,  and  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  may  be  less  equi- 
vocal, that  aliquot  pendulum,  whose  equatorial  length  approaches 
nearest  to  it,  may  be  chosen.  The  pendulum  fulfilling  this  condition, 
m«r  be  called  the  metrical  pabulum. 

This  makes  86  vibrations  in  a  minute,  or  86000  in  a  day, 

Hem;e  ^e  unit  of  mfOMiures  of  length  wpffld  7?  the  length  of  Ihat 
^mp)e  jpenduli^m  wbich^  at  the  ^uator,  makes  B.6  vibratiqas  in  a 
decimal  iooinute  ;  being  the  nearest  entire  number  of  vibrations  to 
cause  it  to  approximate  a  decimal  part  of  the.  distance  of  the  pole 
fcom  the  equator. 

^he  above  length,  whi<;h  may  be  called  the  ell^  or  British  nuir^, 
when  reduced  to  the  levfl  of  the  sea,  ta»  vaicuum,  and  to  the  ten- 
pemture  of  melting  ice,.=cabwt  9907997  of  the  French  metre,  = 
about  80*3748,  or  391  neady,  Es^^ish  inches ;  the  French  metre 
being  supposed ;;?  39*38^72. 

it  has  been  proposed  to  take  for  a. standard  die  length  of  that 
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simple  pendulum^  ^faich  st  tip  PW^^  w^e^Jjp¥Xy  i^nittoiii  in 
a  day,  at  a  certain  heigbt  above  tne  level  of  the  sea^  and  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  t     ,  •%««     m:  t 

An  argument  should  be  shown  wl\jf  tliii  wmb^^ which  is 
founded  upon  an  arbitrary  division  of  time,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other  number.  If  0  d^ees  of  laticnde  ba  cbosenj  it  aeeini  but 
following  the  same  lyatew,  to  choose  0  meaeMes  in  height  and  0 
degrees  of  temperature. 

llie  number  86000,  which  is  the  daily  number  of  vibrations 
made  by  the  metrical  pendulum,  is  less  arbitrary  than  86400,  and 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  approaches  nearer  to  the  length  of  the 
French  metre  determined  by  actual  measurement,  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  JPrench  metfe  being  only  about  -^-^  of  the 
latter. 

The  equatorial  length  of  an  aliquot  pendulum  making  1  vibra« 
tion  more  or  less  than  86  in  a  dieqimal  miniiti^  vioiild  amoimt  to 
more  than  the  error  of  1)  £pglj«b  atatttte  mile  upm  anonagesimal 
degree,  which  has  been  estimated  at  between  69  and  69^  of  th^se 
miles.    Consequently  such  a  peBduliran  cannot  be  metrical. 

From  the  proposed  til,  or  British  metre^  ftmj  be  derived  Ibe 
following  tablesi  which  would  be  equally  suitable  to  the  French 
metrical  system,  should  the  latter  be  preferred^. 

.  Umvenal  Lang  Metmurt* 

100  dipts-l  ell. 

100  elhzz  1  stadium. 

100  stadiumszz,  1  league,  10  of  which  may  be  csti- 
mated=l  mean  grade  of  latitude^  or  hundredth  part  of  the  distance 
of  the  Pole  from  Ihe  equator.  •«    -  * 

Upon  the  above  table  as  a  foundation  may  be  erected,  by  a 
slight  alteration,  that  of 

British  JLong  Measure. 

By  diminishing  the  indi  by  about  -^  and  the  pole  by  about  1} 
inch,  the  British  table  of  Long  Measure  would  tl^n  be  as  follows  : 

10  digits^^  inchest  1  hand. 
SOdipts=zl2inches=\foot. 
9(^  dtgits=:S  inches^l  yard.  ^ 

100  digitszzAO  incheszz  1  ell. 

5etl$^9MinchtK9\pol0^^      '» 
100  ettssraapdhssl  $uMm. 
2  stadiums=:40poles^l furlong. 
16  stadiumsz:Sjuf'longs=z  I  w/e.. 
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This  table  possesaw  ^  advantage  of  ani&ig  tfie  English  portable 
and  itinerary  meaaores  of  length,  namely^  the  snbdiviaions  of  ihe 
j^ard  and  mile.   At  present  the  link  of  a  chainrr  7-^'^  inches* 

AcCoMing  to  Ae  plan  proposed, 

I  furlong:^  1000  linh::z9000  inches^ 
1  ckaim^  100  link$=:SO0  inchei. 
lpoles:25  links:^200  inches4 
\  I  linkzzS  inckef . 

Thus  bj  a  slight  alteration  of  the  inch  and  pole^  the  Briti^ 
measuees  of  length  might  assume  universality,  by  couusttng  of 
multlpfes  of  reputed  decimal  parts  of  the  terrestriri  quadrants 

Vnkoervd  Square  Measure. 

100  ifmneU9:^l4nre.   ' 

100  are$:s  1  $ftmre  iiadimn,  ^c, 

Upon  this  and  the  proposed  table  of*  British  Long  Measttfe 
llMiy  be  founded  that  of 

.  British  Square  Measure. 

95  square  ellstrz  1  perch^  or  i^uare  po/r. 
100  square  ellsn4  perchesrz  1  are. 
10  ares=40  percAesrzl  rood. 
40  ar€f ='4  roods:=:  1  acfe. 

Universal  Cubic  Measure. 
1/OOOfiOO  cubic  digits:s:l  cMe  eit,  t^d 

British  Cubic  Measure. 

1000  etA.  digits=64b  cub.  i»ches:=:l  Cub.  hand. 
S7,000  cub.  dtgits=:27  Cub.  hands'^:  1  cub. foot. 
1000  cub.  iaHd*zz64fiOO  cub.  inekeKZ  1  cub.  elh 

Universal  Measure  of  Capacity. 

the  cube  of  10  digits  may  be  considered  as  the  unit  of  measures 
of  capttcily^  which  may  be  called  the  quart  and  3  about  61^0457^  or 
6l-^  nearly  of  the  present  cubic  inches* 

IQOjUk^l  fuari. 

IQO  qusisi$ssil  hMiMtre,  Ife. 

As  the  prqKMed  quart  or  aiUcbi^nd  is  between  ^  ptetent 
trine  and  ale  quait^  it  mmr  be  cwfidered  as  the  foundation  of 
VOL.  XVL  Pm.  KO.  XXXI.  O 
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Briiiih  Mmntn  of  Capacity  • 

By  aisuming  40  of  these  quarts =1  bushel,  which  would  then  be 
between  the  present  corn  and  coal  bushels,  and  incrieasing  the  beer 
hogshead  by  about  a  pint,  the  table  would  be  as  follows : 

SOjiUszzlpini. 
100ji7/i=2pm/s=l  quart. 
4  quart$z:z  1  gallon* 

10  quartszz  I  peck. 

40  quartirz4  peckszil  buihcL 
100  quartizz  10  peckiiz  I  huiolitre, 
£50  quarts^^  pecks  ^  I  hogthead. 
500  quart$zz2  hogsheads^  1  buit. 

25  ouihehzz^  btUtizzl  load,  or  cub. ell. 

if  the  firkin  were  made=:the  piropoeed  bushel,  it  woidd  then  be 
between  the  present  de  and  beer  firiuns. 

If  the  gallon  were  derived  from  the  proposed  bushel  in  the  usual 
'mauper,  the  table  would  proceed  thus  :      ' 

5  quarU'=i\  gallon. 

10  quarU'^L^,  gallamczl  peck. 

40  quarti^S  gallonszzX  bushel,  orjirkin. 
250  quaris^50  gallons:::  I  hogshead. 
500  quarts^,  100  gallons:^.  I  buit. 

Universal  Weights. 

llie  gramme  or  weight  of  a  cubic  digit  of  distilled  water^  at  its 
maximum  pf  density,  m^y  be  considered  as  the  uuit /of  weights,  and 
=  about  15*434745,  or  nearly  15f  troy  grains. 

100  centigramma:si\  gramme. 
\0I^ grammes^l  quartern. 
IQf}  quartensi:z\  todd. 
100  todds:sil  ton. 

Upon  this  system  may  be  founded  that  of 

British  Weights. 

Bya8sumhig400grammesz=1  pound,  this  pounds  wottld=:aboul 
6l75^troy  grains,  which  would  then  be  between  the  preseut'troy 
and  avoiidupois  pounds.  Then  by  dimiaiohing  the  troy  gnun  by 
about  -j^^,  the  table  would  be  as  fqllowja ; 

16 gr««*=  I ^r«ww«i  .  i! 

25  grainszz}  qrem^  .  .^* 
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9]  '  MfiasuMi  W9ijgkl$,  and  Coins.  fill 

400  graimrziS  gratnmet^l  ounce. 
100  grammezzzA  auncnzz  I  quartern. 
4  quartemt:^  16  ou^a:=z  I  pound. 
100  quartemizz^  pounds:^  1  todd. 

4  toddsrzlOO poundszzl  hundred  wi. 
100  toddszz25  hundred  ti^^«r=l  ton. 

If  the  names  gramnie  and'  dram  be  thought  too  much  alike  in 
sound,  the  latter  may  be  opuitted,  or  the  former  noajr  be  fresh 
named. 

if  the  proposed  hundred  weight  be  objected  to,  5  todds  may  be 
aa8umed=:l  quintal,  £0  of  which  would=:the  proposed  tcm. 
This  quintal  would  not  be  2  avoirdupois  pounds  less  than  the 
present  hundred  weight.  Indeed  it  may  perhaps  be  better  to  avoid 
the  name  of  kundrea  in  weight  to  prevent  its  being  confounded 
with  that  of  hundred  in  numeration.  . 

The  apothecaries' weights  might  remain  the  same ;  theapothe* 
caries*  graui  being  about  -j^^^  of  the  proposed  grain. 

But  as  it  would  be  more  simple  to  have  but  one  system  of 
weights,  even  the  apothecaries'  weights,  if  thought  proper,  may  be 
very  gradually  destroyed,  by  first  taking  away  the  pound  and  com* 
puting  by  tens,  hundreds,  8cc.  of  ounces ;  afterwards,  taking  away 
very  gradually,  one  by  ode,  the  ounce,  dram,  and  scruple  in  the 
same  manner,  leaving  only  the  grain,  which  might  be  ultimately 
eichanged  for  one  built  upon  a  universal  basis. 

Universal  Coins. 

The  weight  of  10  grammes  in  copper  may  be  considered  as  the 
ttnit  of  coins,  which  may  be  called  the  cent. 

100  cents:^  1  dollar  (in  silver). 
Mloyofmeiah::!^. 

If  the  present  halfpenny  might  pass  for  thjS  proposed  cent,  and 
the  present  shilling  for  25  cents,  the  table  of  ■ 

British  Coins 
Might  be  as  follows : 

9ifarthingsrzl  cent. 
•   ft  cents^l  pentQ/. 
25  cents'zzM^^pencezzX  shilling. 
100  cents^4  shillings^  1  dollar. 

5  dollarszz  1  poum,  or  sovereign. 

The  increase  of  1  halfpenny  upon  a  shilling  would  not  be  sq 
great  an  alteration  as  the  old  dollars  underwent,  namely,  from  5 
•hillings  to  56.  6d. 
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CONCLUSION- 


It  hu  bMK  Siid  that  !!»•  main  objaci  of  CPMb  kfivhiioftii 
lu>t  to  iDAka  d^MMJC^  but  to  prevtot  chao^M* 

F^rbaps  the  system  here  proposed  would  not  be  a  gmtir 
change  than  that  built  upoA  the  Engliafa  foot;  and  it  ia  oertaMj 
better  to  biiiid  upon  aooae  foundatioii  than  upon  noaeat  a)L 

The  alteration  of  the  I2th  part  of  a  foot  to  the  lOtb  woitU 
tncreaae  the  inch  by  |  part.  , 

The  alteration  of  the  inch  here  prt^aed  would  only  diauoish 
ft  by  about  its  64tb  part. 

The  other  alterations  would  be  as   follow : 

The  pole  to  be  diminiahed  by  about  I }  iaobt 

The  beer  hogshead  to  be  increaaed  by  about  apJQt. 

The  troy  graii»  to  be  diminished  by  about  ^|^* 

The  quintal,  or  hundred  weight,  t^be.  diimnished  by  ahiJift 
1|  avoirdopoi?  pounds,  which  ia  not  so  great  an  allarfUipit  as 
from  112  to  100. 

AH  the  other  measures  and  weights  here  proposed  to  the 
British  nation  would  be  either  mediuui  ones,  tbatiai  between 
two  others  of  the  same  name,  or  custoinary  derivativea. 

These  proposed  n^easurea  and  weights,  being  multiples  of 
universal  ones,  are  easily  reducible  to  theoa. 
^  After  this  slight  reduction,  which  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
done  away  with,  by  stamping  on  each  British  measure  its  value 
in  universal  ones,  the  calculations  required  would  proceed  accor* 
ding  to  the  law  of  simple  integral  numbers. 

Thus  the  same  figures  which  express  2,9B5  ells  would  also  ex- 
press 29  stadiums,  85  ells. 

34  quarts  and  69  jiUs  would  =: 3,469  jiUs,  587  tpns  would:: 
5,870,000  quarterns. 

If  the  price  of  any  article  be  5  dollars  per  hectolitre,  this  ia 
5  cents  per  quart,  17  dollars  per  todd=  17  cents  per  qu  artern 

These  are  advantages  not  to  be  derived  from  measures,  and 
weishts  not  decimally  divided. 

Hence  mere  uniformity  is  far  from  being  the  only  requisite, 
ubless  it  coincides  with  the  scale  of  our  arithmetic. 

As  this  divbion  excludes  all  the  trouble  of  redaction  from  one 
denomination  to  another,  to  object  to  it  ia  aa  unreaaonabk  as  to 
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object  to  the  same  division  in  the  abstract  numeration^  already 
adopted  by  all  icivilised  nations. 

How  absurd  would  it  be,  instead  of  issuing  bank  notes  of  5, 10 
20,  50,  &c.  pounds  sterIi4£»iemaiG«lit,  to  issue  those  of  6,  7, 8, 
}2,  16,  &c.     If  this  would  be  absurd  in  the  numeration  of  pounds 
sterling,  to  adopt  a  similar  plan  must  be  equally  absurd  in  the     - 
numeration  of  any  thing  ^Ise. "      ' 

The  metliod  of  computing  by  the  do^zen,  its  6  score  derivative 
andcMrinw  etbelr  d^noninati^s,  wbkh 'do  Hot-  c61ikf6kin  to  the 
decimal  scale  of  numerai»Q«»i  ^mM  b«^ai>rtridei}  altd|^ttaJi^  ,^^1^ 
dMwure*  wMch^may  batntfde  mtr  of  w  iaeotpottkU  the  4iieinial 
OtaMiwithtbOs^riiMdypMcMaid^  *      ^     V 

If  cloU^ ns^ttsoM  ^9  ttf^re ili^siiM, ilie tnistakes ; 
dlfl;eytn|J|i^idtbs>wMlll  bte  tfvcSded.       ^  ^ 

The  use  of  heaped  measures  of  capacity  thould  be  abattdotjcld; 

N%rwo  «r  nkimi  mMmHB,  weights,  or  coioa  should,  Tf'poiiiH>le, 
have  the  same  name,  this  being  an  irregularity  which  breMI^'^c^il^ 
sion.  •  i '.  .  -t'T 

But  as  this  irregtdarity  di^ieaiio^  exist,  what  an  ex«dleti^  op- 
portunity is  Mm^ifot' ihB  in«H>dttotieii  of  meJiuui  measru^and 
weights,  which  it  is  lis^^easy  to  regulate  by  a  universat  and  d^ei»- 
|ji«'^iii«a^>b]^'mera  prejudice 

AgiMiADe  Da  ibif  proposed  teformatioftof  the  BritMb  rf^eu, 
other  nations  might  reform  their  measures  and  weights  by  adopting 
such  mu^ples  of  the  unitereri  ones  as  approach  nearest  to  tbosis 
already  adopted*  by  them; 

All  these  arbifrBry  multiples  may,  in  the  couirseof  time,  become 
ebsolbtei  60  thet  ulthMfely,  the  udWersal  ones  oidy  retnaimng, 
the  measure!  and  weighM  of  eUch  vialion  iirould  be  alike. 
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ofiOftT  as  the  intenrat  Is  since  I  last  met  you  in  tliis  plapt  oq^^ 
simflar  occasion,  the  events  which  have  filled  up  that  interval  havft 
not  been  unimportant.    The  great  moral  disease  which  w^e  thm^} 
talked  of  as  gaining  ground  on  the  community,  ha%  sujuce.  t^l^,, 
jM^bd,  arrived  at  its  most  extravagant  height  j  and^  since"  that . 
pMod  also  remedies  have  been  applied  to  it,  if  not  of  penna^ig.  .^ 
cvltel  at  least  of  temporary  mitigation.  .    ^^.j^ 

Crentlemen,  with  respect  to  uiese  remedies,  I  mean  wid^  ^CiSg^^h 
tb^e  transactions  of  the  last  short  sessiQp  of  Parliament,  previf^^^ 
to  the  dissolution,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  your  Representative^ 
to  render  to  you  some  account  of  the  part  which  I  took  in  tbaK/i* 
assembly  to  wnich  you  sent  me ;  I  feel  it  my  duty,  also,  as  a  member  ^^ 
of  %e  Gbvemment  by  which  those  measures  were  advised.   Up<)fi., , 
occasions  of  such  trying  exigencv  as  those  which  wft  have  l^el|r 
experienced,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  our  free  apd 
pojmlar  Constitution,  that  ah  ura'esefved  iitfefshange.of  sentimei^ 
ahdiild  take  place  between  the  Representative  and  his  Constituents  t  . 
an^  if  it  accidentally  happens,  that  he  who  addresses  ypu  as  J9}^y,' 
Representative,  stands  ^Iso  in  the  situation  of  a  responsible  advisejTg^.. 
of  ^e  Crown,  I  recognise,  in  that  more  rare  occurrence^  a  q,ot  ]f^,, 
ttrlkmg  or  less  valuable  peculiarity  of  that  Constitution  undpf.  ^ 
wbidi  we  have  the  happiness  to  live  i  by  which  a  Minister  o^  tl^ 
CrflRUrn  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  great  body  of  the  coinmil*  . 
nity^;  and  the  service  of  the  King  is  shown  to  bye  a  part  .of  the  BCVe' 
viceTiFthe  peppfe.     '"'  w  "  » 

pm  fceSj^idfi'^dffarlMMf tteit  whSfe  mey  wert  aJaEressed  to  m^et 
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the  erilv  which  had  grown  out  of  charges  heaped  upon  the  HqumP^ 
of  Commons,  they  have  also,  in  a  great  measure,  fakifiedtbe* 
charges  themselves. 

I  would  appjeal  to  the  recollection  of  every  man  who  now  hears 
xne,  of  any  (he  most  careless  estimator  of  public  sentiment,  or  the 
most  indifferent  spectator  «>f  publip  events,  whether  any  countryf 
in  any  two  epochs,  however  distant,  of  its  history,  ever  presented 
sjich  a  contrast  widi  itself  as  this  country,  in  November,  1819,  zndr 
this  country  in  January,  1820  ?  What  was  the  situation  of  the 
country  in  November,  1819  ?7^Do  I  exaggerate  when  I  sav,  that 
^Jxre  was  not  a  man  of  property  who  cfid  not  tremble  for  his  pos« 
sessions  ?  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  retired  and  peaceable  haoitit 
who  did  not  tremble  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  his  home  ? 
that  there  was  not  a  man  of  o^leiXy^i^  religious  principles,  who- 
did  not  fear  that  those  principles  were  about  to  be  cut  from  under 
the  feet  of  succeeding  generations  ?  Was  there  any  man  who  did 
not  apprehend  the  Crown  to  be  in  danger  ?  Was  there  any  man. 
attached  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Constitution,  who  did  no^om- 
template,  with  anxiety  and  dismay,  the  rapid  and,  apparently^  im^*.* 
sistible  difiusion  of  doctrines,  hostile  to  the  very  existence  of  Par- 
liament as  at  present  constituted,  and  calculated  to,  excite,  not{ 
hatred  and  contempt  merely,  but  opep  and  audacious  force,  esfj^e* 
cifsilly  against  the  Hoiise  of  Clommons  ?-«-What  is,  in  thes^  respects^ 
the  situation  of  the  country  now  i  Is  there  a  man  of  property  whp. 
does  lyot  feel  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  possessiofi  to  have 
been  strengthened  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  peace  who  does  oo^  feel  hie- 
domestic  tranquillity  to  have  been  secured  ?  Is  there,  a;  man  of 
moral  and  religious  principles,  who  doe^  npt  look  forward  with  better 
hope  tP  see  his  children  ieducated  in  those  principles  ?  whpdoeSi 
not  hail  with  renewed  confidence  the  revival  and  re-estabiishmeiit. 
of  that  moral:  and  religious  sense,  which  had  be#|i  ;fttempted'to  b^  , 
obliterated  from  the  hearts  pf  mankind  ? 

Well,  Gentlemen,  and  what  has  intervened  between  •  the  two 
periods  ?  A  calliop  of  that  degraded  Parliament,  a  meeting  of  that/ 
acoffed-at  and  derided  i^ouse  oi  Commons,  a  concurrence,  of  those 
three  branches  of  an  imperfect  Ppnstitutlon,  not  one  of  which,  if 
ve  are  to  believe  the  Radical  Reformeiji,  lived  in  the  hearts,\oi: 
swayed  the  feelings,  or  commanded  the  respect  of  the  nacioni  but 
which,  despised  as  they  were  while  in  a  stat^  of  separati>>n  and 
inacrion,  did,  by  a  co-operation  of  four  short  weeks,  r^pstore  ofdeffr 
confidence,  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  a  just  sense  of  the^  o^gn^ 
Iq^mate  authority.  :       ^     . 

Another  event,  indeed,  has  intervt:riecl,  in  itself  o(  a. most  jpmf^f    . 
ful  nature,  hut  power£ul|  in  aiding  and  cpnfirmi^g-^e  iniB)resaip9» 
V^Udi  die  a^ns^g^^  pS^pe^^iogl  ^:1r^^i^^^  . 
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aigriat8d40|Md«ce:  imaoklhtkiU  wUdi  the nadiMi has  '|qp« 
ttteedi  by  die  det&  of  a  Sorereigi^  irith  whoae  person  all  thst  is 
meneiable  in  Monaichv  bas  been  identified  in  the  eyes  of  saccesrivcf 
gSMntitas  of  lA  siiDJects ;  a  So? eieign  idiose  goodness^  whose 
y^unf  vrhoak  sorrows  and  sufierings  must  have  softened  die  hearth 
of  ibe  most  ferodons  enemies  of  kingly  power,  whose  active  vir- 
t«es»  and  the  memory  of  whose  virtues^  when  it  pleased  Divine 
Bftyridence  that  they  diouM  be  active  no  more,  have  been  the 
guide  and  guardian  of  his  people  through  many  a  weary  and  manf 
a  stormy  pagrimage ;  scarce  less  a  guide,  and  quite  as  much  a 
gtitidian,  in  the  cloud  of  his  evening  darkness  as  in  the  bright* 
aess  of  Us  meridian  day. 

•  Tkit  such  a  loss^  and  die  recdlections  and  reflectbns  natuxallv 
arisittg  iiom  it,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  revive  and  refresa 
liie  attachment  to  Monarchy,  and  fo  root  that  attachment  deeper 
in  tlie  hearts  of  the  people,  might  easily  be  shown  by  reasoning  ^ 
bnt  a  (eding  truer  than  all  reasoning  anticipates  the  result,  and 
fenders  die  process  of  argument  unnecessary*  So  £ur»  dieiefore, 
loi  this  great  calamity  brought  with  it  its  own  compensadouj  and 
ost^ired  to  the  restoration  oi  peace  throughout  the  country,  with 
d»  measures  adopted  by  Parliament. 

*  And,  Gendemen,  what  was  the  character  of  diose  measures? 
Thfe  best  eulc^  of  diem  I  take  to  be  this :  it  may  be  said  of  them, 
al  has  been  saul  of  some  of  the  most  consummate  productions  of 
KMary  art,  Aat  tlioogh  no  man  befosehand  had  ezacdy  anddpa- 
led  die  scope  and  die  details  of  diem,  116  man,  when  diey  were  laid' 
before  him,  did  not  fed  that  thej  were  precisely  such  as  he  would 
lunadf  ha^e  suggested.  So  faithfuUy  adapted  to  the  case  which 
Ihey  were  framed  to  meet,  so  correcdy  adjusted  to  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  mischief  which  diey  were  intended  to  control,  diat 
vriule  weall  feel  that  they  have  done  their  work,  I  think  none  will 
say  there  has  been  any  thing  in  diem  of  excess  or  supererpgadon. 

'  We  were  loudly  assured  by  die  Reformers,  that  the  test 
tliroughottt  the  country  by  which  those  who  were  ambitious  of 
seats  in  die  new  Parliament  would  be  tried  was  to  be,  whedier 
diey  had  supported  those  measures.  I  have  inquired,  with  as 
mndi  diligence  as  was  compatible  with  my  duties  here,  after  d» 
.  Btoceedings  of  other  elections,  and  I  protest  I  know  no  place  yet, 
berides  die  hustinn  of  Westminster  and  Soudiwark,  at  which  diat 
'sienaiBed  test  has  been  put  to  any  Candidates*  To  me,  indeed^  it 
*vnia  not  put  as  a  test,  but  d>jected  as  a  cbaige.  .  Ton  know  liow 
'  dttt  charge  was.answeisd.:  and  thf  Jesuit  is  to  me  a  majority  of 
IMM  oat  of  SOOO  voters  upon  the  pioiB. 

-  '*''B«Uii<5ett4mtni  -diou^  this  que^oii  has  not,  as  was  threaten^ 
ti§ '\mn  i^-m^idymos^  other 
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eltet  lias^  fi«¥eiili^si»  been  faidastrioody  twifltdjtif  to  { 
tke  people  that  dieir  liberties  have  been  eesentudty  abridged  if  dm 
regulation  of  popular  meetings.  Against  that  one  of  the  memmair 
passed  bjPariiament  it  is  dnt  the  attacks  of  the  Radical  aefimn**! 
eta  have  been  particukrly  directed.  Gentlemen^  the  first  ansnmr 
t6  this  averment  is,  that  the  Act  leaves  untouched  all  the  eonstiti»»i 
tlonal  modes  of  assembly  which  have  been  known  to  de  natmr 
since  it  became  fm.  We  are  fond  of  dating  our  fireedom  ffomi 
die  Revolution :  I  should  be  glad  to  know^  in  wiuit  period  since: 
Ae  Revolution  (up  to  a  very  late  period  indeed,  which  I  will: 
ipedfj),  in  what  period  of  those  reigns  growing  out  of  the  Revo^ 
Itttion  1  mean,  of  the  first  reigns  of  the  House  of  Bnmswick^  di& 
it  enter  into  the  head,  of  man,  diat  such  meetings  could  be  holdei^i 
or  that  the  Legislature  would  tolerate  the  holding  of  tudi  meeiK 
mgs,  as  disgraced  this  kingdom  for  some  monAs  previous  to  the 
last  session  of  Parliament?  When,  therefore,  it  is  assertad,  thait 
sudi  meetings  were  never  before  suppressed,  die  simple  8ttswer*is^ 
dkev  were  never  Mote  systemadcally  attempted  to  be  holden. 

1  verily  bc^lieve,  the  first  meeting  of  due  kind  that  was  eveil 
attempted  and  tolerated  (I  know  of  none  anterior  to  it),  was  that 
called  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  St.  George^fields^  in  dnr 
year  1780,  which  led  to  the  demolition  of  chajMls  and  dwciling«< 
houses,'  the  breakmg  <^  prisons,  and  the  conflatration  of  London. 
Was  England  never  free  till  1780 1  Did  British  liberty  spriiv  m 
light  from  the  ashes  of  die  metropolis  i  What  i  was  there  sHi 
freedom  in  the  reigil*  of  George  the  Second  ?  None  in  diat  of 
George  the  First  f  None  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Atme  or  of  Ki^g 
William  ?  Beyond  the  Revolution  I  wilt  not  go.  But  I  have 
always  heard,  that  British  liberty  was  established  long  before  the 
coihmencement  of  d^  late  teign )  diy,  that  in  the  late  mm 
(according  to  popular  politicians)  it  rather  sunk  and  retrograded^ 
and  yet,  never  till  that  reign  ^tras  such  an  abvse  of  popular  meefeii^ 
•ings  dreamt  of,  much  less  erected  into  a  ri^t,  not  to  be  qoeSi« 
tioned  by  Magistrates,  and  not  to  be  contfoHed  by  ParliaBwenr. 

Do  1  deny,  then,  the  general  right  of  the  people  to  meet  itf 

Eitition,  or  to  deliberate  upon  their  grievauices  f  Ood  foriiid  i 
ut  social  right  is  not  a  simple,  abttract,  positive,  unquaKM 
tei^n.  Rights  are  in  the  same  individual  to  oe  compared  wstk  Ui 
duties ;  and  rights  m  one  person  are  to  be  balanced  with  the  rq[fats 
of  odiers.  Let  us  take  this  right  of  nieeting  in  its  most  csteiMd 
construction  and  most  absolute  sense.  The  persons  who  calM 
die  meeting  at  Manchester  tell  you,  that  diev  had  a  right  tocoBeet 
together  coundess  multitudes,  to  discuss  die  question  of  Piilia^ 
mentary  keform ':  to  collect  diem  when  they  ^wooli^  ttid  where 
diey  would,  widiottt  consent  of  MagiMM^ly  er  MKWMioe  of 
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MhlihiAlit^W  #gKHafe  f 6  tfte  camfett  imd  (^tiv:ei&iiiii''k«^ 
mi^^6ifth§bA  May  not  the  peaceable^  the*  indtfdtlri^  inliiffiS 
4fibtc6f  Mam^eeter  say,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^I  hav6  a  righf  ^f" 
i|«lit  in  my  faotis^;  I  have  a  right  to  caity  on  my  manufactofy,  'W 
i06M^W)t  my  existence  only,'  and  that  of  my  children,  but  that  ^ 
ttfyf^^iwilcmen  and  their  numerotts  families  depends.  I  haV^!a 
i^fllttO'be  proteeted  in  the  exercises  of  this  my  lawful  ealling^  t 
hare  a. right  to  be  protected,  not  against  violence  and  plunder  Mf] 
iigiinstiire  and  sword,  but  aeainst  the  t^t^r  of  these  c^lammi^i 
iSd  against  the  risk  of  fliese  inflictions ;  against  the  inft!h:iidffl " 
or^sMuclion  of  my  workmen;  against  me  distrafctioh'^Tfl 
dfeSNitibn,  and  the  inttmiption  6f  that  industtY*  Wittibut  y(m 
4(flthbr  they  nor  I  can  gain  bur  liTel9io6d.  I  call  dBoii  .the  1^, 
i«<aflbrd  me  that  protection;  and  if  the  laws  in  tKls  couiifl 
drtmot  aflbM  tt,  depend  upon  it,  I  and  my  nisuiufacttires  mil.. 
•Migrate  to  some  country  where  "^ey  can.**  Her^  is  ii  f  6j(fiiiJP9if 
tlghu^  betw^fen  which,  what  b  the  dedision  i  Which  6{  ^  two 
daims  is  oo  give  waly  ?  Can  any  reiisoilable  being  doubt  ?  'Uaii*  £ 
ki^nest  man  hesitate  ?  Let  private  justice  of  public  expedjei 
Aikie,  and  can  the  dectaon  by  posflibfliey  be  other  .th^n^  that 
fliicedrfe  and  ihdustribus  shall  »  ptbtectled,  fhe  tufbulentli 
adsdbievous  put  down  ?  .      /     ,' 


M 


iHiH^ 


^  iftttt  ^hat  eimilariiy  is  thefre  between  tuMuks  such  isls  iH^ 
tt«oitderly meeting,  recognised  by  the  law  for  all  l^ittMtl' 
poses  of  discussion  or  petition  J  ^God  fbrbid  th^t  ther^^&ou 
kt  iiiddes  of  assfemUy,  by  which  tvery  ctaiPs  o|  this  g)t*^W 
40^  be  brought  together,  to  deliberate  on  any  ttiM^sCtSi 
fi^  Aeir  interest  and  tbeir  freedom.  .  It  is,  however,  ati  'M 
•f  >lhe  natural  order  of  things,  it  is  a  dismrbanc^e  of  the  '' 
,  Mii%e  of  society,  to  represent  discussion  as  every  t^ng^ 
qrtfciftfy  occupations  of  life  as  nothing.  To  protect  the - 
JHi'tfMr  ordinary  occupations  is  as  mpch  the  provihc^  of'' 
as  to  provide  opportunities  of  discussion  for  every  purpose  to  ^ 
ilts  neei^isarv  and  properly  appKcaUe.  lli" laws  do  botb/'bii  it; 
hf^  'part  of  die  contrivance  of  the  laws  that  Immense  m)]3(tiuiB« 
llMSd  winconly  be  brought  together,  ;month  after  month  atia^'' 


«tor  day,  where  the  bringmg  tpgeth^  of  a  multitude  is  §f  i2 

tlli^^SKsiirce  of  terror  and  of  danger^  *P^ 

•«^lt'i9  no  part  0f  the  pro?ition  of.  the  laws,  nor  is  it  ^  tHe'SP 
ef^them,  that  such  multitudes  should  be  brought  togeth^  '^^ 
lltt>of  tthftuihorised  and  irresponsible  iuMvidual^  'aiangi 
MMe-ofi^mMing  ^  mif  suit  their  caprice  pi*  donvenieiic«;j. 
tAjfJ^  where  they  h«ve  neither  property/ii^aoU^ae^' Wi 
'MMur^Tbii  spfiitoft^ 

ibjl  I.  ffMy  SQ  ^qpriess-mjrself^^  eminently  a  spirit  of  i  ^  . 
Crontiesi  parishes  towmhipsi  gaikb»  jirofcssioiisi  trades  smdcsdlr 
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'  pepple  of  ^£ogbnd  are  distributed  by  d\^  law  i  and  tfam^peniai^AS 

^rm^iple  oT  ^he  .whole  is  that  of  Yiciuage.or  neigbbwrhoqd ;  J^ 

ij^ich  eacb  map  i^  held  to  act  uqder  the  view  of  bis  neighbottra^ 

*  if)  lend  his  aid  to  them»  to  borrow  thejts ;  to  share  their  cotw^ili^ 

'  diejff  duties^  and  their  burthens  i  and  to  bear  with  them  hisdis^iv 

«f  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  any  of  the  members  of  th^  conuiut^ 

mfyot  which  he  forms  a  part.  .        t' 

*   V|[bserve,  I  am  not  sypeaking  Here  of  the  reyil^  aQ,d  diacredU^A 

t^te  law  only,  but  of  that  venerable  commoQ  law  to  which  6|ir 

all  Qjccasionsf  against  the 

explained}  or  pnfofc^ 

less  than  by  the  lettet  of  <Hli 

4^VTa  ^^^  tpan'il^  there  t}i  this  country  who  cannot  point  om 

t|^  portion  of  society  to  which  he  belongs  ?  If  injury  is  sostainedi^ 

teqn  whom  is  tlie  jinjured  person  expressly  entitled  to  cotne  foK 

repress  ?  .tTpou  tpe  hundred^  or  the  division  in  which  he  has  wok^ 

^^\r)e<^  the  injury.    (l)ji  what  principle  ?  On  the  principle,,  that  a* 

'  mq  mdividual  is  Imena^  to  the  division  of  the  community  ttt 

w^^hjbe  specially  belongs,  so  neighbour^  are  answerable  for  eacb 

f^tV  ^  Ju^i  lawst  to.  be  sure»  and  admirable  equity,,  if  a  itrangw 

19  to'cotlect  a  mob  which  is  to  set  half  Manph^ter  on  £ce#  aim 

d^e^bun^t  half  i9  to  cp^ne  upon  the  oth^r  half  for  indemnity,  wtlile 

tij^g^  stranger  goes  off  by  the  stage  unquestioned,,  to  excite  thejikt 

t^myit,  and^produce  the  li]be  danger  elsewhere. 

'  ^at  such  was  the  nature*  such  th^  tendency,  nay,  that  such,  ii 

u|  niiman  probability,  might  have  been  jdie  result  of  meeti^gi^ 

tipj'hat  of  the  16th  of  August^  who  can  deny  ?  Who  that  weight 

I  ^^e  particulars  of  that  day^  conaparing  th^i^  with  the  rumotft 

|ij3  the  threats  that  preceded  it^  will  dispute  that  such  might  hafi^ 

^f  n  tBe  result  of  that  very  day's,  n^eeting,  if  that  moetmg,  bo  n^ 

fegalty  aSsemblec),  had  not,  Sy  the  happy  dec;isioa  of  the  oiagiii* 

tjratef I  been  so  very  illegally  dispersed  ?  ^ , 

tt  fSf  therefore,  not  in  consonance,  )>ut  in  contradi^tioa  to  tha* 

spint  of  the  law,  diat  such  meetingg  have  been  holden.     The, lair 

prQsdribes  a  corporate  character.    Th^  callers  of  these  meetio^^ 

^ve  alwavs  studiously  avoided  it.     Np  summpfis  of  freeholders^ 

none  of  freemen^ none  of  the  rhhabitants  of  particular.  pl^MS^dflt 

parishes*— no  acknowledgement  of  loqal  or  political  classi6cat}f)n« 

Ju^t  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  first  wo^jpi 

o{  tlie  Refc^tners  was  to  loosen  every,  established  pplitical  relatipi^ 

tver/Ie|;ar  holding  of  man  ip'man,  fp  ^jl^proj  every  .<;arporat]qiBf 

-«ddisi»oue'eveqrfQbsisting  class  qf',sqfi?tYf  and^  ^..rctdvce,  t^e 

nation  nii^  ihdividaabi^  [vo^  ordc^  afijcr^yjar^^  tfl  j^ngr^te  tinrff^ 

-into  il|^^^.^.  »     ,..»,,.       yuiLj-ri     ,11  ,ciYm '"''•' *x:    02  ycm  j  !"   ;? 
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,,  I4et^Wpil90l^til«wfm^^rlm'«l^  the  notion  .thot  dhoie 

diit^s  v<H»  done  without  design.    To  hrihg  together  die  vAm^ 

;lntant8  of  a  pattkalar  diTirion^  or  men  sharii^  a  common  firail* 

dhiset  is  to  bring  together  an  assembly^  of  which  the  coniponeat 

'parts  act  with  some  respect  and  awe  <»  each  other :  ancient  habitty 

]wUch  the  Reformers  would  call  prejudices^  preconceived  attach- 

nientSi  which  tbejr  would  call  corrupdouy  that  mutual  respect  wludi 

'makes  the  eje  of  a  neighbour  a  security  for  each  man's  good  coi|* 

rdve^  but  which  die  Reformers  would  stigmatise  as  a  confederacjr 

.  among  die  few  for  dominion  over  their  feUows-*all  these  things 

.  make  men  difficult  to  be  moved  on  die  sodden  to  any  extravagant 

wmA  violent  enterprise.    But  bring  together  a  multitude  of  iikB* 

viduals  having  no  permanent  relation  to  each  other,  no  common 

.  tie»  but  what  arises  from  their  concurrence  as  members  of  diat 

meeting—a  tie  dissolved  as  soon  as  the  meeting  is  at  an  end :  m 

!  such  an- aggregation  .of  individuals  there  is  no  such  mutual  respect, 

no  such  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  each  man  from  die  awe 

.of  his  neighbour's  disappiobation }  and  if  ever  a  mukttudinous 

'assembly  can  be  wrought  up  to  purposes  of  mischief^  it  will  be 

*  an  assembly  so  composed. 

How  monstrous  it  is  to  confound  such  meetings  wkh  die 
.  genuine  and  eecognised  modes  of  collecting  the  sens6  of  the  fngliib 
^people  !  Was  it  by  meetings  such  as  these  that  the  Revolutioa 
i  brought  about,  that  grand  event  to  which  our  antagonists  ane 


-.  „_  by  the  meeting  of 
\  corporations  in  dieir  corporate  capacity — by  die  assembly  of  tt* 
[,  cognised  bodies  of  the  State--by  the  interchange  of  opinions 
.  among  portions  of  the  community  known  to  eadh  other,  and  ca- 
,  pable  of  estimating  each  other's  views  and  characters.  Do  we  want 
a  more  striking  mode  of  remedying  grievances  thj^n  this  ?  Do  we 
require  a  more  animating  example?  And  did  it  remain  for  the 
.Rmrmers  of  the  present  day  to  strike  out  die  course  by  which 
.  aboe  Great  Britain  couM  make  and  keep  herself  free  ? 

Gendemen,  all  power  is,  or  ought  to  be,  accompanied  by  te- 

iponsiUlity.    Tyranny  is  irresponsible  power.      This  definition 

>  equally  true,  whedier  the  power  be  lodged  in  one  or  msmf ; 

wlietfacr  in  a  deq)ot,  exempted  by  the  form  of  government  from 

the  control  of  law,  or  in  a  mob,  whose  numbers  put  them  beyond 

\  the  leabh  of  law.    Idle,  therefore,  and  absurd,  to  talk  of  frdedoiA 

;  where  a  mob  dommeers !    Idle,  therefore,  and  absurd,  to  talk  irf 

hbtfty,  when  you  hold  your  property,  perhaps  your  life,  not  in- 

wodatthenodof  a  despot,  but  at  the  will- of  an  inflamed,  airf 

aftiriated  populace!    If ,  dierefore,  during  die^  reign  of  terror  st 
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UMim0l9X9€^9fi^BMi^ikne  imic  ptBtfmk  in  thi>  wiM^rf  iflia 
luid  a  rigbt  to  complaio  of  tmnnT,  it  wa»  thej  who  loipieddie  Con* 
ftitutiooy  who  loved  the  MoBoxdij,  but  wJio  dared  not  utter  tb^ 
ppiniona  or  their  wUbes  until  thmr  houses  were  banicadoedt  ao4 
their  children  sent  to  a  place  of  safety.  That  was  tyranny  I  audi 
so  far  as  the  mobs  were  under  the  control  of  a  leadeTf  that  ini$ 
despotism  I  It  wa^  against  that  tyranny,  it  was  against  that  dca^ 
pptisnif  that  Parliament  at  length  raiaedf  its  arm* 

All  power,  I  say,  is  viciouss  that  is  not  accompanied  hr  propor* 
tionate  responsibility.  Personal  responsibility  prereats  the  amiaf 
of  individual  power ;  responsibility  of  character  ia  the  security  . 
against  the  abuse  of  collective  power,  when  exercised  by  bodicf 
OS  men  whose  existence  is  permanent  and  defined.  But  strip 
such  bodies  of  these  qualities,  you  degrade  them  into  multitudes, 
and  then  what  security  have  you  against  any  thing  that  they  may 
do  or  resolve,  knowing  that  nom  the  moment  at  which  the  meet» 
lug  is  at  an  end*  there  is  no  human  being  responsible  for  their 
proceedings  ?  The  meeting  at  MancheBter,  the  meeting  at  Bir^ 
loingham^  the  meeting  at  Spa^fields  or  Smithfield,  what  pledf^e 
could  they  give  to  the  nation  of  the  soundness  or  sincei[ity  of  thew 
designs  I  The  local  character  of  Manchester,  the  local  character  of 
Binningham,  was  not  pledged  to  any  of  the  proceedims  to  which 
their  names  were  appendecL  A  certain  numbeir  of  ambulatory  tri» 
bunes  of  the  people,  self-elected  to  that  high  function,  assumed.tfat 
name  and  authority  of  whatever  place  they  thought  proper  to  sekc^ 
for  a  place  of  meetiag  i  their  rostrum  was  pitched,  sometimes  here, 
aometimes  there,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mob,  or  die  p^« 
tience  of  the  Magistrates  ;  but  the  propoution^  and  the  proposeri 
were  in  all  places  nearly  alike  \  and  when,  by  a  sort  or  political 
ventriloquism^  the  same  voice  had  been  made  to  issue  fma  half? 
a^dozen  difierent  comers  of  the  country,  it  was  impudently-  aa» 
aumed  to  be  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  composing  the  uiiiied 
voice  of  the  people  of  England. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  ua  estimate  the  mighty  mischief  thatlns 
been  done  to  liberty  by  nutting  down  meetings  tuch  as  I  havie 
described.  Let  us  ask,  whatlawful  authority  has  been  curtailed^ 
let  us  ask,  what  respectable  community  has  been  defrauded  ^ 
its  franchise  i  let  us  ask,  what  municipal  institutions  have  been 
violated,  by  a  law  which  fixes  the  migratory  complaint  to  die  qioc 
wbence  it  professes  to  originate,  and  derires  to  hear  of  the  grie* 
vance  from  those  by  whom  that  mevance  is  felt ;  which  l»ves 
to  Manchester  as  Manchester,  to  Birmingham  as  Birmingham,  t» 
I^ondon  as  London,  all  the  free  fcope  of  i^tterance  which  uey  h«tf 
at  ^y  time  enio]|fed,^  for  making  know^  thus  wants,  their  feelii^ 
d^  wishes,  UMir  remonsmnQeai  which  leaves  to  esKhx>f  these  di* 
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Visioii^  its  aepwiteautbority ;  to  tbe  union  of  ally  Or  of  many  of 
them>  the  aggregate  authority  of  ^uch  a  consent  and  co-operation  ; 
but  which  denies  to  an  itinerant  hawker  of  grievances  the  powef 
tf  stamping  their  names  upotl  his  warres :  of  pretending,  because 
be  may  raise  an  outcry  at  Manchester  or  at  Birmingham,  that  he 
therefore  speaks, the  sense  of  the  town.whidh  he  disquiets  and 

'  endangers ;  or,  still  more  preposterously,  that  because  h6  has  dis- 
quieted and  endangeted  half  a  do2en  neighbourhoods  iii  their 
turn,  he  is,  therefore^  the  organ  of  them  all,  and,  through  thenij 
of  the  whol*  British  people. 

'  Such  arc  the  stupid  fallaties  which  the  law  of  the  last  session 
lias  extinguished  f  and  such  is  the  object  and  effect  of  the  mea- 
sures which  British  liberty  is  not  to  surriye  !  . 
-  1'*)  remedy  the  dreadful  woUnd  thus  inflicted  upon  British 
liberty  ;  to  restore  to  the  public  what  the  people  have  not  iost  $ 
to  give  a  nett^  tthpulse  to  4hat  spirit  of  freedom,  which  nothing 
has  be^n  done  to  embarrass  or  testrahi ;  we  are  inrited  to  aher 
the  constitution  of  tint  assembly  through  which  the  people  share 
in  the  legislature  (  in  short,  to  make  a  Radical  Reform  in  die 
House  of  Commons* 
It  has  always  struck  me  as  extraordinary,  that  there  sbotild  ht 

^  t^^rsdnS  prepared  to  entertain  the  question  of  a  change  in  so  impor* 
taht  a  member  of  the  ftonstitution,  without-  considering  in  what 
Way  that  change  must  afiect  the  situation  of  the  other  members, 
and  the  action  of  the  constitution  itself. 

^  I  have,  on  former  occasions,  stated  here>  and  I  hare  stated  else- 
where, questions  on  this  subject;  to  which,  as  yet,  I  hare  never 
leceived  an  answer  «  You  who  propose  to  reform  the  House  of 
Commons,  do  you  mean  to  restore  that  branch  of  the  Legislature 
to  die  same  state  in  which  it  stood  at  some  former  pericMd,  or  do 
you  mean  to  reconstruct  it  on  new  principles  ?" 
'  Perhaps  a  moderate  Reformer  or  Whig  will  answer,  that  he 
means  only  to.  restore  the  House  of  Commons  to  what  it  was  at 
icme  former  period.  I  then  be^  to  adk  him,  and  to  that  question 
also  I  have  ncter  yet  received  an  anarwer,  f«  At  what  peribd  of  ouT 
history  was  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state  to  which  you 
wish  to  restore  it  ?'' 

'  The  House  of  Conunons  must,-  for  the  purpose,  of  clear  argu*- 
ment,'  be  considered  in  two  views :  first,  widh  resp^t  to  its  agency 
as  a  third  part  in  the  constitution;  secondly,  with  respect  to  it)s 
composition,  in  relation  to  its  constituents.  As  to  its  agency  a» 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  I  venture  to  say  without  hazard,  as  I 
believe,  of  contradiedon,  that  there  is  no  period  in  die  hsstorf  of 
this  country  in  which-  the  House '  of  .Conimons  will  be  fbiuid  to 
have  occupied  so  brge  a  diare  dF  the  foncdons  dF  Govemmemv 
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a» at  fttteot.  'Whatever  daemtf  be^sud  of  iihft  Bcmse cf  Gfan- 
mons^  tfasa  onepotnt^  at  least,  is  incHspQUble,  that  from  die  earllM 
infancy  of  the  Gcmstitutiony  the  power  of  the  Hotne  df  Commons 
iias  been  growing,  till  it  has  almost,  like  the  rot  of  AaVon,  al^ 
aorbed  its  fellows.  I  am  not  saykig  whelher  this  is  or  \t  not  as 
It  ought  to  be  :  I  am  merely  saying  wivf  I  think'thit  it  caimot  be 
jatended  to  compbin  of  the  want  of  power,  and  of  a  doe  share 
•in  the  govermnent,  as  Ae  defect  of  we  modem  Hottse  of  Com- 
Bions. 

I  admit,  however,  very  willingly,  dial  ihn  ^ieiii  ■  sham  of  poWc^ 
•the  House  of  Commons  esercisesy  Ae  more  jeabmt  we  ^mf^  to 
be  of  its  composition  \  and  I  preaume,  therefore,  diat  h  is  in  this 
respect,  and  in  relation  to  its  constituents,  that  the  state  of  that 
house  is  contended  to  want  vevisipn.  W^l,  then,  at  what  period 
of  our  history  was  the  coatipositioii  of  the  House  of  Commons  ma- 
terially different  from  what  it  is  at  present  i  Is  there  amf  period 
of  our  history,  in'which  the  rights  of  electioii  were  not  as  varioutf, 
an  which  the  influence  of  property  was  not  as  direct ;  in  which 
recommendations  of  candidates  were  not  as  eflkient,  and  some 
boroughs  as  close  as  they  are  now  ?  I  ask  iox  information  :  but 
that  information,  plain  and  simple  as  it  la,  and  necessary,  one  should 
thmk,  to  a  clear  understanding,  much  more  to  a  grave  decisfoh 
of  the  point  at  issue,  I  never,  thoit^  soliciting  it  with  all  hu<- 
milityj  have  yet  been  able  to  obtain  from  any  Reformer,  Ra^ 
dical  or  Whig. 

The  Radical  Reformer,  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  ia  not  bound 
to  furnish  me  with  an  answer  to  this  question,  because  with  hh 
view  of  the  matter,  precedents  (except  one  which  I  shaB  ftlention 
presently)  have  nothing .  to  da  The  Radical  Reformer  wouW, 
probably^  give  to  my  first  question  aa  answer  very  different  front 
that  which  I  have  supposed  his  moderate  brother  to  give.  He  iMM 
teD  me  fairly,  that  he  means  not  simply  to  bring  the  House  of 
Commons  back  either  to  the  share  of  power  which  it  formerly 
enjoyed,  or  to  the  modes  of  elecUon  by  which  it  waa  formorly  cho^ 
aeiTy  but  to  make  it,  what,  according  to  hsm,  it  ought  to  be,  a  di«- 
lec^  effectual  R^resentative  of  ibe  People  ;  representing  them, 
not  as  a  delegate  commissioned  to  take  cave  of  their  interests,  but 
aa  a  deputy  appointed  to  speak  their  wilL  Now  to  this*  view  of 
the  matter  I  have  no  other,  objection  than  this — that  the  British 
GonatitutioB  ia  a  limited  Monarchy;  that  a  limited  Monarchy  is, 
in  die  aature  of  things,  a  mixed  Government ;  but  that  such  a 
House  of  Commons  a»  the  Radiod  Reformer  requires  would, 'in 
effect  coRStitttitf  a  pore  Democraey,  a  power,  as  h  appears  to  ifit^ 
ioiMastent  wkb  ady  Monarchy,  aad  unsuaoeptible  of  atiy  1imi« 
.tatibn.'     ; 

VOL.  XVL  Pam.  NO.  XXXI.        P 
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I  may  hare  great  respect  for  the  person  vAo  theoretically  pre^ 
fers  a  Republic  to  a  Monarchy :  but»  even  supposing  me  to  agree 
with  him  in  this  preference^  I  should  have  a  preliminary  question 
to  disGU8s»  by  which  he^  perhaps,  may  not  feel  himself  embar* 
xassed :  which  is  this,  whether  I>  bom  as  I  am  (and  as  I  think  it  is 
my  good  fortune  to  be)  under  a  Monarchy »  am  quite  at  liberty  to 
consider  myself  as  having  a  clear  stage  for  political  experiments  i 
whether  I  should  be  authorised,  if  I  were  convinced  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  such  a  change,  to  withdraw  Monarchy  altogether  from 
the  British  Consmution,  and  to  substitute  an  unqualified  Demo- 
«cacy  in  its  stead  ^  or  whether,  whatever  changes  I  may  be  desi* 
IDUS  of  introducing,  I  am  not  bound  to  consider  the  Constitution 
which  I  find  as  at  kast  circumscribing  the  '^range,  and  in  some 
measure  prescribing  the  nature  of  the  improvement. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  undoubtedly  prepared  to  uphold  the  an- 
cient Monarchy  of  die  country,  by  arguments  drawn  from  what  I 
think  the  blessings  which  we  buive  enjoyed  under  it ;  and  by  ar* 
guments  of  another  sort,  if  arguments  of  another  sort  shall  ever  be 
brought  against  it.->  But  all  that  I  am  now  contending  for  is,  that 
whatever  reformation  is  proposed,  should  be  considered  with  some 
reference  to  the  established  Constitution  of  the  country.  That  point 
being  conceded  to  me,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  a  Constitution,  of  which  one-third  part  snail  be  an  assembly 
delegated  by  the  people,  not  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
but  to  speak,  day  by  day,  the  people's  will,  which  must  not,  in  a  few 
days'  sitting,  sweep  away  every  other  branch  of  the  Constitution  that 
midit  attempt  to  oppose  or  control  it.  I  cannot  conceive  how| 
in  fair  reasoning,  any  other  branch  of  the  Constitution  should  pre- 
tend, to  stand  against  it.  If  Grovemment  be  a  matter  of  will,  all 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  collect  the  will  of  the  nation  (  and,  having 
collected  it  by  an  adequate  organ,  that  will  is  paramount  and 
supreme.  By  what  pretension  could  the  HcHise  of  Lords  be  main- 
tained in  equal  authcwrity  and  jurisdiction  with  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  when  once  that  House  of  Commons  should  become  a  di- 
rect depuution,  speaking  the  people's  will,  and  that  will  the  rule 
of  the  Government?  In  one  way  or  other  the  House  of  Lords 
must  act,  if  it  be  to  remain  a  concurrent  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
Either  it  must  uniformly  affirm  the  measures  which  come  from 
die  House  of  Conunons,  or  it  must  occasionally  take  the  liberty 
to  reject  them.  If  it  uniformly  affirm,  it  is  without  the  shadow 
of  authority.  But  to  presume  to  reject  an  act  of  the  deputies  of 
the  whole  nation  I— by  what  assumption  of  right  could  three  or 
fcitr  hundred  great  proprietors  set  themselves  against  the  national 
will  i  Grant  the  Retormersr  then^  what  they  ask,  on  the  print- 
ciplesonwhichtbey  askit|«nditis  utterly  impossible  that^  after 
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such  a  Reform,  the  Constitution  should  long  consist  ef  more  Asn 
one  body,  and  that  body  a  popular  assembly. 

Why,  Gentlemen,  is  this  theory  ?  or  is  it  a  theory  of  mine  f 
If  there  be  among  those  who  hear  me  any  man  who  has  been  (at 
in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth  any  man  may  blamelesslf 
have  been)  bitten  by  the  doctrines  of  Reform,  I  implore  him,  before 
he  goes  forward  in  his  progress  to  embrace  those  doctrines  ift 
their  Radical  extent ;  to  tarn  to  the  history  of  the  transacticms^ 
in  this  country  in  the  year  1648,  and  to  examine  the  bearings  of 
diose  transactions  on  this  very  question  of  Radical  Refoim. 
He  will  find.  Gentlemen,  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day^ 
passed  the  following  Resolution  : 

<<  Resolved  that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the  original  of  all 
just  powers ! "  ^  •  - 

Weil !  can  any  sentiment  be  more  just  and  reasonable  ?  Is  it 
not  the  foundation  of  all  the  liberties  of  mankind  f  Be  it  so :  let 
us  proceed.  The  House  of.  Commons  followed  up  this  Resotii« 
tion  by  a  second,  which  runs  in  something  like  these  terms : 

<<  Resolved,  That  the  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  Par* 
llament,  being  chosen  by  and  representing  the  people,  haw  the 
supreme  authority  of  this  nation/' 

In  this  resolution  the  leap  is  taken.  Do  the  Radical  Reform- 
ers deny  the  premises  or  the  inference  ?  or  do  they  adopt  dit 
whole  of  the  precedent  before  them  ? 

But  the  inference  did  not  stop  there.  The  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  deduce  from  these  propositions  an  inference,  thtft{H 
parently  logical  dependence  of  which  upon  the  propotitionff  I 
wish  r  could  see  logically  disproved. 

Resolved,  without  one  dissenting  voice  x  «<  That  wkmrnm  is 
enacted  and  declared  law  by  the  Commons  of  England  assembled 
in  Parliament,  hath  the  force  of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  Ass 
nation  are  included  thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concurrence 
tfthe  King  and  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto:* 

Such  was  the  theory :  the  practical  inferences  were  not  tardy 
In  their  arrival,  after  the  theory.  In  a  few  weeks  the  House  of 
Peers  was  voted  useless  ;  arid  in  a  few  more  we  all  know  .what 
became  of  the  Crown. 

Such,  I  say,  were  the  radical  doctrines  of  1648,  and  such  the 
conse<iuences  to  which  they  naturally  led.  If  we  are  induced  to  ad^ 
mit  the  same  premises  now,  who  is  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  know» 
that  is  to  guarantee  us  against  similar  conclurions  ? 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  I  look  with  jealousy  at 
schemes  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  I  look  it  thetn  with  sliU 
more  jealousy,  because  in  one  of  the  two  classes  of  nieii  who  cOf^ 
operate  in  support  of  that  question,  I  nerer  yet  found  aoy  two 
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]|idhri4tt«b  wba  Iwid  die  same  doctrinet ;  Ineferyetlieitrd  any? 
intelligible  theory  of  Reform,  except  that  of  the  Radical  Refdrm-^ 
era»  Theirs,  indeed,  it  is  easy  enough  >  to  understatid^  But  as 
^MT  theirs  I  certainiy  am  not  yet  fully  prepared ;  I,  for  my  part, 
will  not  consent  to  take  one  step,  without  knowing  on  what  prin«- 
ciple  I  am  invited  to  take  it ;  and  (which  is,  perhaps,  of  more 
consequence)  without -declaring  on  what  principle  1  wtU  not  con- 
sent that  any  step,  however  harmless,  shall  be  taken. 

What  more  harmless  than  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough  in 
Cornwall,  which  has  exercised  its  franchise  amiss,  and  brought 
shame  on  itself,  and  on  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part  ?  Nothing. 
I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  doing  as  Parliament  has  often  done 
in  such  cases  (supposing  always  the  case  to  be  proved)  to  <iisfran- 
chising  the  borough,  and  rendering  it  incapable  of  abuung  its 
franchise  in  future.  But,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  this, 
I  will  noi  do  it  on  the  principle  of  speculative  improvement :  I  dot 
it  on  the  principle  of  specific  punishment  for  an  ofience ;  and  I  wiU 
take  good  care  that  no  inference  shall  be  drawn  from  my  coosent 
in  this  specific  case,  as  to  any  sweeping  concurrence  in  a  scheme 
of  general  alteration. 

Nay,  I  should  think  it  highly  disingenuous,  to  suflFer  the  Radical 
Reformers  to  imagine  that  they  had  gained  a  single  step  totratds 
the  admtssicMi  of  their  theory,  by  any  such  instance  of  particular 
animadversion  on  proved  misconduct.  I  consent  to  such  disfraxi'i/ 
chisement  \  but  I  do  so,  not  with  a  view  of  furthering  the  radical  sys- 
ten^ — rather  of  thwarting  it.  I  am  willing  to  wipe  out  any  MOt 
in  the  present  system,  because  I  mean  the  present  system  to  stand. 
I  will  take  away  a  franchise,  because  it  has  been  practically  abused, 
not  because  I  am  at  all  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  or  to 
discuss  the  utility  of  all  such  franchises,  any  more  than  I  mean  to 
inquire.  Gentlemen,  Into  your  titles  t6  your  estates.  Disfranchise 
ing  Grampound  (if  that  is  to  be  so),  I  mean  to  save  old  Sarum« 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  deal  fairly  with  the  Radical  Reformers ) 
znore  fairly  than  those  who  would  suffer  it  to  be  supposed  by  diem 
that  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound  is  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  ^stem  of  Reform  :  while  they  know,  and  I  hope  mean,  as  well 
as  I  do,  not  to  reform  (in  the  sense  of  change),  but  to  presenre  the 
Constitution.  I  would  not  delude  the  Reformers,  if  I  could  \  and 
I  know  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  a  delusion  upon  persons,  quite 
as  sagacious  in  their  generation  as  any  moderate  Reformers  or  Anti* 
reformers  of  us  all.  .They  know  full  well  that  the  Whigs  have  no 
more;  notion  than  I  have  of  parting  with  the  close  boroughs*  Not 
they,  indeed.  A  large,  and  perhaps  the  larger,  part  of  them  are 
in  their  hands.  Why,  in  the  assembly  to  which  you  send  -me. 
Gentlemen,  some  of  those  who  sit  on.  the  same  side  w>th  ne  repve- 
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aent^  to  be  Ittre^  lets  popular  places  than  Liv«rpool<>^biit  on  ih» 
bench  immediately  over  against  me,  I  descry  amongst  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  rivals  for  power  scarce  any  other  sort  of  representatiTes 
than  members  for  close^  w,  if  you  will,  for  rotten  bonnigha.  •  To 
suppose,  therefore,  that  our  political  opponents  have  any  thoughts 
of  getting  rid  of  the  close  boroughs,  would  be  a  gross  delusion } 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  be  quite  as  fair  and  open  with  the 
Reformers  on  this  point  as  I  am. 

And  why.  Gentlemen,  is  it,  that  I  am  satified  with  a  system 
which,  it  i»  said,  no  man  can  support  who  is  not  in  love  with  cor- 
ruption i  Is  it  that  I,  more  than  any  other  man,  am  afraid  to  face* 
a  popular  election  ?  To  the  last  question  you  can  give  the  answer. 
To  the  former  I  will  answer  for  myself.  I  do  verily  believe,  a» 
I  have  already  said,  that  a  complete  and  perfect  democratical  re* 
presentation,  such  as  the  Reformers  aim  at,  cannot  exist  as  part  of 
a  mixed  Government.  It  may  exist,  and,  for  aught  I  know  or 
care,  may  exist  beneficially,  as  a  whole ;  but  I  am  not  sent  to 
Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  question  whether  a  democracy  or  a 
oionarchy  be  the  best.  My  lot  is  cast  under  the  British  Monarchy. 
Under  that  I  have  lived  5  under  that  I  have  seen  my  country  flo* 
riah ;  under  that  I  have  seen  it  enjoy  as  great  a  share  of  prospe- 
rity, of  happiness,  and  of  glory,  as  I  believe  any  modific<ition  of 
human  society  to  be  capable  of  bestowing ;  and  I  am  not  pre-- 
pared  to  sacrifice  or  to  hazard  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  experience, 
of  centuries  of  struggles,  and  of  more  than  one  century  of  liberty, 
as  perfect  as  ever  blessed  any  country  upon  the  earthy  for  visionary 
schemes  of  ideal  perfectibility,  for  doubtful  experiments  even  of 
possible  improvement. 

I  am,  therefore,  for  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  part  and  not 
at  the  whole  of  die  Government ;  and,  as  a  part  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  I  hold  it  to  be  frantic  to  suppose,  that  from  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament  you  can  altogether  exclude,  by  any  contri- 
vance, even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  the  influence  of  property, 
rank,  talents,  family,  connexion,  and  whatever  else  in  the.  Radical 
Language  of  the  day  is-considered  as  intimidation  or  corruption. 
I  believe,  that  if  a  reform  to  the  extent  of  that  demanded  by  the 
Radical  Reformers  were  granted,  you  would,  before  an  annual 
dection  came  round,  find  that  there  were  new  conifiexions  grown 
up  which  you  must  again  destroy  •,  new  influence  acquired  which 
you  must  dispossess  of  its  authority ;  and  that  in  these  fruitless 
attempts  at  unattainable  purity,  you  were  working  against  the  na- 
tmal  current  of  human  nature. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that,  contrive  how  you  will,  some  -;uch  hu- 
man  motives  of  action  will  find  room  to  operate  in  the  election  of 
members  <rf  Parliament.    I  think  that  this  must  and  ougkt  to  be 
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90,  unless  you  mean  to  exclude  from  the  concerns  of  the  nation 
an  inert  wealth,  all  inactive  talent,  the  retired,  the*aged,  and  the 
infirm,  all  who  cannot  face  popular  assemblies  or  engage  in  busy 
life  ;  in  short,  unless  you  have  found  tome  expedient  for  disarm- 
ing property  of  influence,  without  (what  I  hope  we  are  not  yet 
ripe  for)  the  abolition  of  property  itself. 

I  would  have  by  choice,  if  the  choice  were  yet  to  be  made^  I 
would  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  great  variety  of  interests^ 
and  I  wpuld  have  them  find  their  way  there  by  a  great  variety  of 
rights  of  election  -,  satisfied  that  uniformity  of  election  would  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  a  just  representation  of  various  interests.  As 
to  the  close  boroughs,  I  know  that  through  them  have  found  their 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons  men  whose  talents  have  been 
an  honor  to  their  kind,  and  whose  names  are  interwoven  with  the 
brightest  periods  in  the  history  of  their  country.  I  cannot  think 
that  system  altogether  vicious  which  has  produced  such  fruits. 
Nor  can  I  think  diat  there  should  be  but  one  road  into  that  assem- 
bly, or  that  no  man  should  be  presumed  fit  for  the  deliberations  of 
d  senate,  who  has  not  had  the  nerves  previously  to  face  the  storms 
of  the  hustings. 

I  need  not  say,  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  to  dis- 
parage the  utility  and  dignity  of  popular  elections :  I  have  good 
cause  to  speak  of  them  in  far  different  language  -,  but,  among  num- 
berless other  considerations  which  endear  to  me  the  favors  w&ich 
I  have  received  at  your  hands,  I  confess  it  is  one,  that  as  your  re- 
presentative, I  am  enabled  to  speak  my  genuine  sentiments  on 
this  (as  I  think  it)  vital  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  without 
the  imputation  of  shrinking  from  popular  canvass,  or  of  seeking 
shelter  for  myself  in  that  species  of  representation  which,  as  an 
element  in  the  composition  of  Parliament,  I  shall  never  cease  to* 
defend. 

In  truth.  Gentlemen,  though  the  question  of  Reform  is  made 
the  pretext  of  those  persons  who  have  vexed  the  country  for  some 
months,  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  very  few  even  of  them  who 
either  give  credit  to  their  own  exaggerations,  or  care  much  about 
the  itnprovements  which  they  recommend.  Why,  do  we  not  see 
tJiat  the  most  violent  of  the  Reformers  of  the  aay  are  aiming  at 
seats  in  that  assembly,  which,  according  to  their  own  theories,  tney 
should  have  left  to  wallow  in  its  own  pollution,  discountenanced 
and  unredeemed  ?  It  is  true,  that  if  they  found  their  way  thew, 
they  micht  endeavour  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  misdeeds,  <aad 
to  urge  us  to  redeem  our  character  by* some  self-condemning  or- 
dinance •,  but  would  not  the  authority  of  their  names>  as  our  asso- 
ciates, have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  force  of  their  eloquence 
1^8  our  Reformers  i 
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Bttty  Gentlemen,  I  am  for  the  whole  Consdtution.  The  liber* 
tj  of  the  subject  as  much  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  con* 
stitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  on  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  legitimate  power  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  it  does 
in  upholding  that  supreme  power  (for  such  is  in  one  sen^e  of  the 
word,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Resolution  of  1648,  the  pow- 
er of  the  purse,)  which  resides  in  the  democratical  branch  of  the 
Constitution.  Whatever  beyond  its  just  proportion  was  gained 
by  one  part,  would  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  ;  and  the 
balance  is  now,  perhaps,  as  nearly  poised  as  human  wisdom  can 
adjust  it.  I  fear  to  touch  that  balance,  the  disturbance  of  which 
must  bring  confusion  on  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  there  are  few,  very  few,  reasonable  and  en- 
lightened men,  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  pi^ojects  of  confusionl 
But  I  confess  I  very  much  wish,  that  all  who  are  not  ready  to  do 
so  would  consider  the  ill  effect  of  any  countenance  given,  publicly 
or  by  apparent  implication,  to  those  whom,  in  their  hearts  and 
judgments,  they  despise*  I  remember  that  most  excellent  and 
able  man,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  once  saying  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  <<  never  believed  an  Opposition  really  to  wish  mischief  tp 
the  country }  that  they  only  wished  just  so  much  mischief  ar 
might  drive  their  opponents  out,  and  place  themselves  in  their 
room."  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are 
some  persons  tampering  with  the  question  of  Reform,  something 
in  the  same  spirit.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  Reformers  \ 
they  even  state  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  \  but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  agree,  and  even  co-operate  with  them  in  inflaming 
the  public  feeling,  not  only  against  the  Government,  but  against 
the  support  given  by  Parliament  to  that  Government,  in  the  nope, 
no  doubt,  of  attracting  to  themselves  the  popularity  which  is  lost 
to  their  opponents,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  correct  and  retrieve 
the  errors  of  a  displaced  administration.  Vain  and  hopeless  task, 
to  raise  such  a  spirit  and  th^n  to  govern  it  I  They  may  stimulate 
the  steeds  into  fury,  till  the  chariot  is  hurried  to  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice ;  but  do  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  dien  leap  in, 
and,  hurling  the  incompetent  cA-iver  from  his  seat,  check  the  reins 
just  in  time  to  turn  from  the  precipice,  and  avoid  the  fall  ?— I  fear 
they  would  attempt  it  in  vain.  The  impulse,  once  given,  may  be 
too  impetuous  to  be  controlled ;  and  intending  only  to  change  the 
guidance  of  the  machine,  they  may  hurry  it  and  themselves  to  irre- 
trierable  destruction. 

May  every  man  who  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  whetlier  from 
tituationy  from  character,  from  wealthy  from  his  family,  and  from 
die  hopes  of  his  children— may  every'  man  who  has  a  sense  of  the 
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Ucfisings  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  fbrm  of  Goreniment 
uniier  which  he  Uvea,  see  that  the  time  is  come,  at  which  his  decc- 
sion  must  be  taken,  and,  when  once  taken,  steadfastly  acted  upon 
<r- for  or  against  the  institutions  of  Ae  British  Monarchy  I  The 
time  is  come,  at  which  there  is  but  that  line  of  demarcation.  On 
which  side  of  that  line  we.  Gentlemen,  shall  rang&  ourselves,  our 
choice  has  long  ago  been  made.  In  acting  upon  that  our  common 
chotee  with  my  best  efforts  and  exertions,  I  shall  at  once  faithfully 
represent  your  sentiments,  and  satisfy  my  own  judjmetit  and  con-, 
science*  V 
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]Vf  R.  Brougham  returned  his  best  thanks  ipr  the  candor  and 
the  kindness- of  both  the  honorable  gentlemeii,  in  allowing  ^im  the 
precedence ;  and  now,  without  any  further  preface,  he  would  at 
once  enter  upon  the  subject  he  wished  to  bring  before  the  House. 
After  a  very  long  period  of  time  employed  upon  its  consideration, 
he  had  at  lengdi  determined  to  bring  forward  a  motion,  which 
was  second  to  none  in  its  magnitude  or  its  importance.  They  had 
been,  for  some  time,  indeed,  occupied  upon  what  might  be  vulgarly 
considered  a  topic  of  more  importance,  a  question  to  which  the 
most  intense  attention  of  the  nation  had  been  directed  ;  but  by  the 
production  of  the  plan,  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  Parliament, 
he  trusted,  that  long  after  that  question  should  have  been  determin- 
ed, and  those  wha  were  itssubjects  (illustrious  as  they  were)  should 
have  been  forgotten,  he  trusted  that  he  should  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  House  to  do  a  benefit  to  mankind,  which  would  exist 
and  be  widely  felt,  when  those  unhappy  circumstances  to  which  he 
had  alluded  should  have  ceased  to  operate  or  to  be  remembered. 
lie  well  knew  that  this  was  a  very  unfortunate  moment  for  the 
bringing  forward  a  question  proceeding  upon  such  abstract  princi- 
ples as  the  present  one ;  and  he  could  only  hope  that  the  House 
woul^  assist  him  by  its  candor  and  attention,  to  a  developement 
and  elucidation  of  those  principles,  which  became,  for  that  Tery 
reason,  the  more  indispensable.  Without  meaning  for  one  mo- 
ment, or  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  convey  any  thbg  like  a  sneer 
or  a  sarcasm,  he  would  beg  leave  to  say,  that  if  any  j^entlen^n 
ihduld  feel  diat  tlie  Kibject  before  the  House  was  one  wlucl^  ffos- 
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Messed  not  sufficient  interest  to  command  his  attention,  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  remove  to  scenes  more  capable  of  exciting 
that  interest  within  him.     (A  laiigh.)     It  was  not  more  than  two 
years  since,  that  those  proceedings,  the  result  of  which  it  was  now 
nis  duty  to  bring  before  them,  were  commenced.     They  had  been 
since  pursued  with  various  success,  but  with  equal  industry  and 
Seal  upon  the  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  In  them.     Their 
inquiries  and  exertions  had  produced  a  mass  of- statistical  informa- 
tion, which,  for  its  importance  and   its  kind,  was  equally  un- 
precedented ;  for,  instead  of  possessing  the  dry,  abstract,  and  un- 
interesting character  of  statistics  (and  they  who  were  versed  in 
that  science  would  know  that  such,  generally  speaking,  was  their 
nature)>  instead  of  mere  numerical  details  and  elaborate  calculations, 
those  inquiries  had  produced  a  vast  body  of  moral  information, 
which,  the  more  it  was  studied  and  examined,  would  be  found  to 
be  the  more  important  and  effectual.     (Hear,  hear.)   Let  him,  in 
the  first  place,  once  more  return  his  most  cordial  thanks  to  those 
reverend  gentlemen,  without  whose  assistance  they  could  not  have 
advanced  a  single  step  towards  that  point  of  their  labors  at  which 
they  had  arrived.     He  meant  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  Clergy 
of  the  Established  Church.  It  was,  however,  quite  impossible  that 
any  words  of  his  could  do  justice  to  the  zeal,  the  honesty,  .and  the 
ability,  with  which  they  had  lent  their  assistance  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  great  object  which  had  been  proposed  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiries.     Those  reverend  persons  had  been  actuated  ' 
by  no  angry  feeling,  and  had  manifested  no  degree  of  impatience, 
when,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nature  of  the  information 
which  was  required,  and  the  length  at  which  it  was  to  be  detailed, 
their  readiness  to  undertake  what  they  might  have  considered  a 
work  of  unnecessary  labor,  was  a  thing  hardly  in  reason  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them.     He  candidly  confessed,  that  he  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  enter  a  little  more  into  the  statement  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  important  services  of  the  reverend  individuals  in  ques- 
tion.    This  was  a  measure,  the  great  burden  of  which  must,  of 
course,  be  thrown  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  It, 
might  be  proper,  therefore,  rather  to  show,  first  of  all,  what  were 
tSie  claims  of  those  clergymen  to  the  confidence  which  this  bill 
reposed  in  them  ;  and  that  he  could  not  do  in  any  way  so  well  as 
in  stating  merely  what  it  was  which  they  had  done.  The  Committee 
first  addressed  a  circular  to  chem,  the  object  of  which  was  to  call 
their  attention  to  a  variety  of  matters.    The  olergy  set  about  re- 
turning answers  to  these  circulars }  and  as  a  proof  how  instantly 
like  J  hadiexerted  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  House, 
a^  signified  through  the  Committee,  he  need  only  mention,  that,  a. 
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dsTy  or  two  after,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  received  no  laM  tha  GO0 
returnSf  all  in  one  day }  and,  two  days  after  that,  as  iHany  at  8,600 
(hear,  hear) ;  so  that,  within  one  week,  about  one»third  of  tb^ 
whole  clergy  had  obeyed  the  wishes  of  the  House-^that  is,  fhoit 
who  lArere  sufficiently  near  the  capital  to  make  their  returns  in  tocb 
a  space  of  tinte.  In  a  little  while  the  Comnaittee  received  ncarff 
all  the  remainder :  but,  in  a  correspondence  maintained  with  co 
large  a  number  of  persons  as  1 1,400,  there  were,  as  might  be  ex* 
pected,  many  drfaulter^ ;  and  they  amounted  to  600.  To  thcOT 
another  circular  was  addressed ;  whereupon,  as  universally  hap# 
pened  in  such  cases,  their  number  was  soon  greatly  reduced  $  and 
about  £00  ministers  only  were  still  defaulters.  He  had  next  to 
mention  a  circumstance,  of  which  he  would  only  say  beforehandf 
that  there  was  no  blame  to  be  attributed  to  the  clerks  at  the  Post** 
office,  nor  to  any  of  diose  channels  of  transmission  ndipse  extraor* 
dinary  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  dispatch,  he  most  willingly  acknow* 
ledged ;  nor  to  any  party  more  immediately  engaged  in  conducting 
or  aiding  in  the  inquiries ;  nor,  indeed,  to  himself.  By  some  ac^ 
cident,  however,  there  were  360  returns  that  were  mislaid  after 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament :  they  were  put  into  a  box,  for  Am 
purpose  of  being  taken  care  of,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  founds 
as  he  should  have  occasion  to  explain.  Another  circular  was  ad* 
dressed  to  the  clergymen  who  had  furnished  these  returns*  Now 
it  did  so  happen,  that  these  960  returns  had  been  pifked  out  of 
the  whole  1 1,400,  as  being  the  most  elaborate,  and  the  most  amide 
of  them  all.  They  had  been  so  selected,  as  pattern  cards,  if  he 
tniffht  use  the  term,  of  the  rest.  Owing  to  the  misconception  op^ 
casioned  by  this  unfortunate  accident,  however,  a  letter  was  seni 
to  those  gentlemen^  couched  in  terms  which  pretty  smartly  imput* 
ed  to  them  neglect  and  delay.  Those  very  returns  were  a  second 
time  called  for  from  reverend  gentlemen,  who  were  thus  censured* 
owing  to  a  mistake  arising  out  of  an  accident^  for  which,  he  re* 
peated,  he  Iras  not  aware  that  any  otie  livaa  to . blame  i  which 
accident,  again,  arose  out  of  the  very  fact  of  their  superior  industrvi 
skill,  and  attention,  as  testified  in  the  returns.  Any  one  nugU 
have  supposed  that,  after  this,  those  ministers  would  have  mt 
diemselves  hurt  and  ageiieved ;  and  he  diould  not  have  been  raf« 
prised,  for  one^  if  they  had  said,  that  it  was  really  too  hard  that 
they  should  be  again  called  upon  to  make  out  returns  whidi  they 
had  before  sent  up,  after  infinite  paips  and  some  labor ;  for  naay 
of  them  extended  to  the  lengdi  of  ten  pages  and  upwards.  Bn| 
would  the  House  believe — and  he  protested  that  it  did  appear  tt>hiA 
a  most  unexampled  and  incomparable  instance  of  a  very  hottOffaUii 
and  meritorious  feefing«-that  so  great  and  so  ssealous  WU8  theii^ 
good-will  to  a  most  important  national  object»  Md  fudltllft  tndy 
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Ghriadah  ftt^kness  which  diey  evinced,  that  out  of  those  S60 
dergymen  no  more  than  two  murmured  at  the  fresh  trouble  that 
was  fanposed  upon  them  \  and  even  those  two  transmitted  the  re- 
i|iiind  returns  together  with  their  remonstrances  ?  He  knew  that, 
in  oiaking  this  allusion  to  the  accident  out  of  which  the  renewed 
apfiUcations  tn  question  originated,  he  ran  the  risk  of  incurring 
0ome  bhme;  but  he  was  content  rather  that  blame  should  be  im- 
puted  to  him,  than  that  he  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  a  body  of 
foim  who  had  so  handsomely  and  so  liberally  exerted  themselves 
0>  remedy  the  loss  of  their  own  labors.  The  same  reverend  gen-p 
tkmeo  had  since  answered  even  private  letters  connected  with  tliis 
fiibject,  and  letters  written  under  no  Parliamentary  authority 
irhatever.  He  had  himself  sent  private  letters,  again  and  again,  to 
them,  always  making  his  most  humble  apologies  for  the  trespass 
committed  on  their  leisure.  Another  proof  of  the  good-will  to  the 
Atne.  which  he  was  embarked  in  was  this :  that  if  any  one  would 
lo6k  through  the  digest,  he  would  find,  that  in  many  cases  a  foun- 
dation was  supported  entirely  by  the  charity  and  exertions  of  the 
incombent  himself.  When  he  said  this  he  spoke  of  the  working 
parish  priests,  of  those  meritorious  individuals  who  had  given  up  a 
jHmioii  of  their  money  and  their  time,  to  their  great  honor.  He 
2iid  not  speak  of  the  more  dignified  prelate,  who  could  not,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  reside  upon  the  one  particular  spot  \  nor  of  the 
|iloralist,  who  could  not,  if  he  would,  reside  there  (a  laugh) ;  but  he 
meant  the  working  parish  minister,  the  true  and  effective  labourer 
in  the  vineyard.  He  had  said  thus  much  in  order  to  make  out  hit 
case  for  intrusting  the  Protestant  clergymen  of  the  Establishment 
wkh  the  execution  of  the  plan,  rather  than  those  of  any  other 
church.  (Hears  hear.)  The  digest  was  at  length  prepared,  and 
in  stating  its  principal  featured,  its  object,  its  character,  many  words 
would  be  necessary.  In  order  to  apply  it  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preface  it  with  certain  keys  orguideSf 
explanatory  and  illustrative  of  its  nature  and  contents.  Two  of 
those  %eys  h;id  already  appeared.  The  digest  itself  consisted  of  an 
Abstract  of  the  informations  obtained,  and  in  some  parts  recapitu- 
lated the  very  words  of  those  informations.  His  late  lamented 
and  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whit- 
htt9A)f  had  proposed  a  plan  upon  a  similar  subject,  biit  of  a 
Vtry  ^Berent  nature  i  Mr.  Perceval  objected  to  it ;  not  as  to  its 
principle,  but  because  he  thought  previous  inquiry  necessary :  he 
saidy  <<  Have  a  commission  first,  and  then  see  whether,  from  the  in- 
formation CO  be  derived  under  it,  a  new  and  better  plan  may  not 
be  Ae  result."  Such  a  plan  was  now  ready,  and  it  was  founded  oq 
the  btsb  Mr.  Perceval  had  recommended.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
odcuh^m  cieady  prpving  bow  wide  of  the  mark  writers  upon 
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these  subjects  had  been  in  former  years,  and  hew  vefy 'igtioiam 
they  were  of  satistics.     It  was  extracted  from  a  book  wrtttea  iti^ 
1806  by  Dr.  Colquhoun — a  man  who  had  been  always  considered^ 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  of  great  authority  upon  matterSi 
connected  with  political  economy «    For  hin»seif  he  would  own,  that 
he  had  alwarys  been  doubtful  of  the  infailibiiity  of  such  sweeping, 
calculadons  as  the  Doctor  was  accustomed  to  indulge  in  %  nor  could 
he  ever  reconcile  to  himself  the  absolute  truth  of  a  numerical  cal-^ 
culation,  which  went  to  ascertain,  even  to  the  fraction  of  a  single 
woman  of  the  town,  how  many  were  the  females  in  London  living 
by  prostitution.     He  thought  that  Dr.  Colquhoun  had. been  mucb 
mistaken  in  many  respects,  but  he  was  never  so  wide  of  the  nurky. 
by  one  half,  as  in  this  calculation.     It  was«-that  there  were  two^ 
millions  of  poor  children  in  England  and  Wales  who  were  in  wanti 
of  education,  and  50,000  in  London  alone.     Now  it  did  so  hap* 
pen  that  there  were  not  two  millions  of  poor  children  at  any  one 
time  in  existence  in  England  and  Wales  \  because  the  number  of 
children,  of  an  age  capable  of  education^  was  reckoned  at  one^ninth^ 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  a  country  at  any  time.     He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  estimated  them  at  one-tenth,  although  he  knew  that 
his  opinion  was  contrary  to  that  of  almost  every  foreign  writer  on 
these  sul^ects.     At  this  rate,  however,  the  population  of  Eugland. 
and  Walfi»s  ought  to  be  20  millions  \  and  if  the  children  of  the  rich^ 
were  added  in  an  equal  proportion  (and  h^ should  be  sorry  if  every 
other  man  were  a  pauper),  the  population  should  be  iO  millipns.^' 
The  next  position  of  this  author  was,  that  there  were  1,750,000 
individuals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  grew  up  without^ 
education  ;  and  it  was  one  of  which  he  would  say,  without  trou- 
bling the  House  further  on  the  subject,  that  it  was  equally  absurd, 
with  the  other.     Here  they  had  one  calculation  which  omitted  the. 
children  of  the  rich  altogether,  and  another  which  made  the  num- 
ber of  poor  children  greater  in  amount  than  the  total  number  of 
children  in  the  country.     He  went  on,  however,  to  hazard  another, 
calculation,  which  was  yet  more  untenable ;  it  wajs  rather  a  pro- 
position indeed ;  for  he  said,  let  there  be  built  a  school  in  each 
parish,  capable  of  containing  800  poor  children.     Now  he  (Mr- 
Brougham)  had  looked  into  this  matter,  and  he  found  that  there  . 
were  only  50  parishes  in  the  kingdom  which  did  contain  800  sucb 
children ;  and  that  700  parishes  only  contained  even  so  many  as^- 
400    children.      What    was    yet    more,    the    average    amount^ 
taken  upon  all  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  was  only  85 
and  not   800  children.     (A  laugh.)     So    that,  in  fact,  if   Dr. 
Colquhoun  had  been  talkbg  about  the  empire  of  China,  he  could 
not  have  arrived  at  conclusions  much  more  erroneous.     It  pnly 
served  to  show  how  surely,,  and  how  fatally,  fal^e  deductions  were^ 
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henreA  from  false  premises.  There  was  one  difficulty  which  had 
ibnnierly  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  plan  as  that  he  had  now  to 
•abmit,  which  no  longer  existed :  it  was  one  which  had  not)  in  fact, 
been  often  attempted  to  be  urged  against  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
eren  in  a  time  of  general  ignorance — he  meant  the  objection  that 
education  would  prove  a  detriment  to  the  poor.  He  purposely 
avoided  using  the  term  « lower  orders,"  not  from  any  deference  to 
those  who  had  so  strenuously  objected  to  it,  and  whose  counsels 
and  evil  courses,  if  they  had  been  foUowed,  would  have  made  them 
low  indeed ;  but  he  should  call  them  poor  in  contradistuKtion  to 
the  rich,  upon  much  the  same  principle  as  this  House  was  called  the 
Lower  House*  He  meant  to  cast  no  reflection  on  dbem,  but  rather 
to  consider  them  as  derived  from  the  same  common  forefathers : 
he  meant  not  any  thing  like  reproach,  for  what  would  the  rich  be 
without  the  poor  i  where  would  the  pyramid  be  without  its  base  ? 
In  France,  in  the  year  1582,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the 
States«General  met,  and  the  noblesse  of  the  day  presented  a  peti* 
tion  to  the  Sovereign,  praying  that  pains  and  penalties  might  be 
imposed  upon  those  who  would  not  send  their  children  to  school ; 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  Scotch  Parliament  ^perhaps  the 
moot  aristocratical  body  then  in  existence)  passed  a  law  that  every 
gentleman  should  send  his  eldest  son  at  least,  to  school,  in  order  to 
learn  grammar.  He  had  also  seen  a  charter  of  King  David,  in 
1241,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  public  schools  in  Roxburgh ; 
another  charter,  dated  11 6S,  spoke  of  the  schods  of  Stirling; 
another,  in  1244,  noticed  the  number  of  schools  at  Ayr ;  and  a 
twurth,  dated  in  1256,  made  honorable  mention  of  the  praise- 
worthy manner  in  which  the  schools  of  other  districts  were  con- 
ducted. Shortly  before  the  revocarion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in 
1680,  the  most  intolerant  period  of  French  history,  was  founded 
the  first  society  in  the  wodd,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  one 
for  the  advancement  of  education :  its  founder  was  the  celebrated 
Pire  de  la  Salle,  and  the  order  was  denominated  Les  Frires  des 
fgnoraniSf  and  their  vow  was  the  foundation  of  schools.  In  1724, 
which  was  also  a  most  intolerant  period.  Pope  Benedict  issued 
his  celebrated  bull,  authorising  and  encouraging  the  extensive 
establishment  of  places  of  education.  [Here  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  read  a  long  extract  from  the  bull.]  He  would 
mention  another  authority  in  favour  of  the  point  :^La 
Salle's  system  went  on  prosperously  for  some  time,  and  so 
eflFectual  was  it,  that  the  Lieutenant  of  the  police  of  the  Pope^ 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  at  Paris,  reported  that  his  depart* 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  good  order  introduced,  cost  30,000 
francs  a^year  less  than  formerly.  About  the  same  time  a  remark- 
able d^cttm^tance  happened  in  this  country^  ia  1714,  Mandeville^. 
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poblilbed  lii8-<<  Fable  of  ^beBeeft,"whi€fa|'ui  178S^  ywui 
by  the  grand  jury  qf  Middlesex,  for  irr^ligiop,  for  decrying-  Aft 
diversities,  and  for  reprobating  ^e  instruction  of  youth  V^M^  Ik 
letter  was  addressed  to  Lord  C — r-^  in  which  an  attempt  'W«| 
9)ade  to  confute  Mandeville  :  thus,  strange  as  it  might  seem»  49 
ixDpious  man  and  an  atheist  at  that  tipe  was  occupying  the  gfound 
since  n^st^k^nly  filled  (thoagh  oply  fqr  a  moment)  by  the  pious 
;»xid  religious,  who,  in  our  own  day,  worked  upon  by  the  falflo 
philosophy  and  evil  consequences  of  the  French  revolutiotv  |»4 
f^ndeavoured  to  discourage  the  progress  of  knowledge*  Mandot 
ville  charged  the  educators  of  his  time  witli  instilling  pridciplfis. of 
disloyalty,  and  his  ai^agonist  defied  him  to  th«  proof  s  in  thQ  Sana 
^ay,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  defied  those  few  who  atill  opposed  hia 
•ndeavours,  to  show  the  evils  resulting  from  the  extension  of  know? 
)edg(>«  The  last  authority  he  quoted  was  that  of  the  present  Fopet 
ii|rhp,,in  a  letter  to  bis  Legate,  in  Ireland,  recommended  the  est»*. 
hlishment  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  for  the  promulgalion  of  the 
true  faith,  as .  the  mxes^  method  of  repelling  the  attempts.  <| 
unbelieving  Protestants,  •  ^nd  the  designs  of  the  adversary.  Tho 
H^holie  of  this  branch  of  his  argument  might.be  summed  ip  in  dia 
memorable  words  of  ^e  great  I^rd  Badon — Lms  etiim  miumm 
vw^Mi  il^c.-T-that  the  light  of  knowledge  was  in  itself  pure  aoA 
bright,  unless  peryerted  and  |)(dluted  by  vnckednesa.  or  imperfect 
instruction }  aiid  that  the  channels  by  which  it  poured  in^  upon  tha 
human  species  ought  to  be  ever  kept  open  and  tmdeffled.  (Gbeara.) 
I;  had  been  objected,  that  he  (Mr^  Brougham)  wished  the.  pcMer 
dashes  to  be  tapght  Greek,  Latin,  and  languagea,.whftcbf  ioAacd^ 
would  draw  them  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soiK  He;  agreadif 
however,  with  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  had  ever  lived,  t^  feoi 
one  of  the  rank  to  which  he  alluded  a  knowledge,  of  all  the  laiH 
guages  of  the  globe  could  not,  in  point  of  utility,  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  an  acquaintance  with  a  single  mechanical  art.  Milton, 
the  most  learned  man  of  a  learned  age»  endowed  with  maoqr  fare 
accomplishments  of  genius  and  of  acquisition,  had  maintatnedL 
something  like  this  speqies  of  heresy,  in  his  «<  Small  Tractate  of' 
Education  :*'  his  words  were  the^ — <<  And  though  a  linguist  should:' 
pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  die  world, 
into,  )^t  if  he  had  not  studied  the  solid,  things  in  diem,  aa  Ivellaa. 
the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  aothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  eompetendy  wise  in  hi* 
mother  dialect  only/j  However,  without  dwelling  upon  theoretical 
opinions,  he  would  quote  a  practical  authority  of  a  remarkable 
nature,  in  a  letter  from  Gilbert  Burns,  the  brother  to  thatgeniw 
whose  name  would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  striking  psoof  > 
qf  ibe  adv^tages.of  ^arl/  rdM^tic^  ia  his  nsu^Te  co^iptr]^  im|icpi«A. 
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bjr  Aat  lomlof  readiag  and  study,  which  vottthfolhaUts  had  pro^ 

dttcecU   The  lettmr  wasaddr^sced  to  Dr.  Cunrie,  and  it wa» written 

hy  a-  band  that  perhaps  onlf  •half  an  hour  btfete  had  held  th<l 

piOMgk  :«^«<  I  can  say  (obserred  Gilbert  Bums)  from  my  ^fvm  €«^ 

p^ricnce,  thatthere  is  no  sort  of  farm-labour  inconsistent  with  4h« 

moA  refined  and  pleasurable  state  of  the  mind  that  I  amaoquaanted 

vith  front  readingi  thrashing  alone  excepted  ;  that,  indeed,!  alw^ 

eonaidered  an  imupportable  drudgery,  and  I  think  the  ingeniotui 

mechanicy  who  invented  the  thtashing^raachine,  ought  to  have  4 

Statue  among  the  benefaotora  of  hia  country  in  a  correapondmg 

Biche  with  the  first  introducer  and  cultivator  of  potatoes.    I  main^ 

fiwi,  moreover,  that  as  the  aott  of  dim  rtiigiotts  awe  is  wearing  ofl| 

^ich  usfed  hitherto  to  guard  the  mlorab  of  the  people  in  thiapart 

of  the-  wot Id^  fxom  a  great  variety  <tf  causes,  men  will  go  suddeniy 

JlitD  an  an  opposite  extreme,  if  they  be  not  so  educated  as  to  enbbto 

tiiem  to  see  the  sepataiion  between  the  essence  of  true  religiod  and 

die  gross  systems  so  often  confounded  with  it." — Such  remark* 

surely  did  great  credit  to  a  mere  peasant.    (Hear.)  He  would  non^ 

call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  result  of  the  inquiries  that  had 

been  made  upon  this  subject.    There  ware  now  educated  at  un-' 

endowed  schools  490,000  children,  and  to  these  were  to  be  added 

about  1 1,000  for  150  parishes  from  which  no  returns  had  yet  been 

made«     In  the  endowed  schools  165,45f  children  wvre  educated  | 

aaaking  a  total  (exclusive  of  the  1 1,000)  4>£  655,492.  In  Enghn^  it 

appeared  that  on  the  arerage  one-fourteenth  or  ooe*fifteendi  of  tho 

^riiolepopulationwaseducated.  The  Breslaw  tables,  on  which  the  c^ 

ealations  were  made  in  France,  included  cfaildreti  between  the  agea 

of  7  and  13  years ;  but  he  (Mr*  Brougham)  had  gone  dirough  ditf 

labotions  task  of  checking  those  tables  by  die  digests  now  before 

the  House,  which  digests  were  made  up  from  the  actual  statementsi 

of  clergymen,  irom  the  personal  knowledge  of  their  own  parishes  | 

and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  one-ninth  being  the  ratio  of 

diildren  tequiring  education,  as  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of 

the  popnladon,  he  found  that  it  was  nearer  one-tenth*    Now  ia 

England  the  proportion  of  those  actually  receiving  edudition  wa$ 

only  one-fourteenth  or  one-fifteenth,  ao  that  there  appeared  to  be 

a  considerable  deficiency.     Another  deduction  ought,  however,  to 

be  made  for  the  unendowed  dame*>achootar,  where  53,000  were  ediK 

oated,  or  rather  not  educated,  for  it  amounted  to  no  education  at  all^ 

since  die  children  were  generally  sent  too  young,  and  taken  awiiy' 

ju«t  when  they  were  competent  to  learn.    He  admitted,  notwithr 

standing,  that  these  dame-schools  were  most  ustful,on  account  of  Ae 

reguhrity  and  diecipline  they  inciOcated.    The  average  means  of 

mere    education,  dierefore,  was  only  in  fact  one-eixteeath    in 

Sngland :  yet  even,  this  ^scanty   meaaa  had  only  ttimd  ein4^ 
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the  ye^r  ISOS^  when  what  were  called  the  new  schools^  or  iboBe 
upon  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr,  Lancaster,  were  established  z- 
they  were  in  number  1,5S0,  and  they  received  about  200|000 
children.  Before  1808,  then,  the  amount  of  education  was  only 
as  1-21,  and  at  that  date  England  might  be  justly  looked  on  as 
the  worst  educated  country  of  Europe.  What  a, different  picture 
IHTfts  afforded  by  Scotland  1  the  education  there  was  one^ninth,  or 
between  one^ninth  and  one*tenth.  Wales  was  even  in  a  worse  state 
ihan  England:  at  the  present  day  it  was  one-twentieth,  and  before 
180d  it  wasone-twenty-sixth.  It  might  be  useful  that  he  should 
•tatethe  condition  in  this  respect  of  three  foreign  countries ;  and  he 
fras  happy  to  be  able  to  do  so,  not  from  books,  but  from  the 
assistance  and  information  of  distinguished  foreigners ;  amon^ 
them  he  might  mention  the  Baron  de  Stael,  the  Duke  de  Broglie» 
M.  Cuvier  (who  had  supplied  the  information  regarding  Holland )» 
and  the  Chev.  Laborde,  at  the  head  of  the  department  particularly 
connected  with  this  subject  in  Paris.  The  proportion  in  France  at 
this  day  was  one-twenty-eighth,  but  even  this  had  only  been  produc* 
ed  by  very  recent  improvements.  In  1819,  only  1,070,000  children 
of  the  population  received  education  ^  but  it  was  greater  by  200,000 
ihan  in  1817.  In  truth  it  had  been  almost  as  bad  as  Middlesex^ 
which,  though  the  great  Metropolitan  county,  was,  without  aQ 
dispute,  the  worst  educated  part  of  Christendom.  (Hear,  hear.) 
No  sooner  had  the  defect  been  discovered  in  France,  than  the 
inhabitants  set  about  to  reform  it ;  and,  from  the  zeal  with  which 
the  subject  was  undertaken,  no  less  than  7,120  new  schools  had 
been  opened,  and  204,000,  or  the  children  of  2  millions  of  the 
whole  population,  had  since  1817  received  education — an  example 
well  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  imitation.  Regarding  the  state 
of  Switzerland  he  had  received  much  valuable  intelligence  from 
his  well-known  friend,  Mr.  Dumont,  in  a  letter  written  by  his 
servant,  in  a  most  beautiful  hand,  who  was  from  the  Pays-de«- 
Vaud,  and  had  never  received  a  single  lesson  but  in  one  of  the 
parish-schools.  From  this  and  other  sources  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
{pund  that  in  Switzerland  there  was  12  times  as  much  education 
as  in  England.  In  1812,  in  Holland,  according  to  M.  Cuvier, 
there  were  4,451  schools,  educating  190,000  children,  or  one-tenth 
of  the  population.  Such  were  the  general  averages  by  which  he 
thought  it  fit  to  preface  his  plan  \  and  he  would  now  take  ano- 
ther, and  not  an  uninteresting,  view  of  the  subject.  He  would 
state,  in  the  first  place,  what  was  the  amount  of  population  in 
England  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  education.  He  would 
take  600,000,  as  before,  deducting  the  number  placed  in  dame* 
schools,  and  adding  50,000  for  the  children  educated  at  home 
by  private  tuition :   to  these  must  alao  be  added  .100>000  for. 
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«ich  as  K^ere  educated  at  Sunday-schools :  they  received,  indeed^ 
in  this  wav»  a  very  (Small  modicum  of  education ;  and,  aboye 
all»  they  obtained  none  of  the  useful  habits  inculcated  by  the 
discipline  of  schools,  under  the  eye  of  a  master,  vhich  was  more 
beneficial  to  the  child  than  that  of  a  parent*  The  total  of  the 
children  receiving  education  was  750,000  ;  according  to  which 
calculation  no  less  than  2,000,000  of  the  popuktion  qf  England 
was  left  in  this  respect  unprovided  for ;  in  other  word^  every 
fifth  person  was  without  the  means  of  education ;  so  that  th^ 
condition  of  Switzerland  was  twelve  times  better  than  our  own* 
The  last  view, he  should  take  of  this  subject  was  founded  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts. 
which  have,  and  have  not,  schools.  There  were  about  12,000 
ecclesiastical  districts  in  England  ^  of  these  3,500  had  not  the. 
vestige  of  a  school,  endowed,  unendowed,  or  dame  :  they  had  na 
more  means  of  education  than  were  to  be  found  in  the  country 
of  the  Hottentots.  (Cheers.)  Of  the  remainder,  3,000  had 
endowed  schools,  and  the  rest  relied  entirely  on  unendowed  schooJL^, 
of  course  fleeting  and  casual.  In  Scotland  it  was  known  that 
every  parish,  great  or  small,  had  one  or  more  schools,  some  of, 
them  endowed,  upon  which  were  formed  the  bulk  of  those  where 
the  majority  of  the  population  was  educated.  Were  he  not, 
afraid  of  fatiguing  the  house,  he  could  show,  as  in  a  map^  hour 
education  was  spread  over  the  country*  The  average  cf  the^ 
whole  of  England  being  one-fifteenth,  in  Middlesex  it  was  only 
one-twenty-fourth ;  and  excluding  this  county  from  the  calcula-. 
tion  would  so  much  lower  the  average,  as  to  render  it  evident 
that  Middlesex  was  three  times  worse  educated  than  all  the  rest 
of  England.  Lancashire  was  next  in  the  scale,  where  it  was  one* 
twenty-one,  or  very  nearly  half  as  bad  again  as  the  rest  of  Eng-, 
land.  In  the  four  northern  counties  taken  together,  the  average 
was  one^tenth  of  the  population  ;  but  in  Westmoreland  singly, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  that  it  amounted  to  one-seventh.  It  was. 
far  from  his  wish  to  state  any  thing  disrespectful  of  other  coim*/ 
ties,  but  it  was  his  duty,  on  tnis  occcasion,  to  observe,  that  the  pro-, 
portion  was  extremely  difl^erent  in  many  districts.  ^  In  the  sis, 
midland .  counties,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cambridge* 
shire,  Northamptonshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Huntingdonshire, 
Inhere  lace-making  was  the  ordinary  occupation,  and  the  great 
enemy  both  to  education  and  morals,  the  average  was  one- twenty- 
fourth.  A  great  deduction  from  the  day-schools  was  to  be  made- 
as  respected  these  counties,  in  consequence  of  that  occupatioa. 
In  the  eastern  counties  the  proportion  was  one  in  twenl;y•one^ 
suid  in  Somerset  and  Wilts  one  in  twenty*four,  lie  had  no  de- 
sire to  build  any  argumettf  upon  the  conpei^on  between  education . 

.  .  .   .   •    -t/ 
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sad  die  aiBOunt  of  poveny  and  criminality,  witfaoot  rrfertfioe  M 
flU  the  circumstances  and  disturbing  forces  which  formed  sudl 
m  essential  ingredient  in  a  calculation.  Amongst  these  must  he 
reckoned  a  vicinity  to  sea-port  towns,  the  comparative  density 
at  population,  and  manufacturing  habits.  Making  allowance  fof 
these  obstructionsi  the  result  would  (till  answer  as  a  practical 
•tempiification  of  his  theory.  The  average  of  the  poor  of  all 
Xngiand  was  cme-twel(th,  exclusively  of  tlie  northern  countiesy 
Irhere  the  average  was  about  one-fifteenth..  In  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  the  counties  in  which  the  population  was  twice 
is  well  educated  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  the  propor- 
tion of  poor  was  but  one  half  of  what  it  was  elsewhere.  He  hel<F 
iti  his  hand  a  table  of  the  number  of  commitments,  with  reference 
to  the  population  of  each  county,  for  the  last  ten  years.  That 
number,  estimated  for  all  England,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one 
in  4,400,  but  in  the  northern  counties  was  one  in  4,200,  an4 
in  the  midland  counties  was  one  in  2,100.  Now  he  might  here 
observe,  that  the  system  of  Education  in  Westmoreland  was,  at 
present,  just  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  efiects  had 
been  permanent  and  invariable,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  expected 
that  education  could  at  once  work  miracles,  or,^  until  settled 
habits  and  discipline  became  general,  convert  as  well  as  enlighten 
those  to  whom  it  was  communicated.  It  was  surprising  to  find 
how  the  proportion  of  those  who  received  education  without 
jiaying  for  it  varied  in  difierent  districts,  but  in  all  of  them  the 
number  was  considerable.  Now  in  Scotland,  which  was  again 
pre-eminent  in  this  instance,  although  all  the  children  were 
educated,  there  was  scarcely  one  whose  parent  or  friend  did  not* 
pay  something  for  it.  Even  the  peasants  took  care  to  provide' 
means  for  this  purpose ;  and  we,  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  might- 
well  envy  Scotland  the  possession  of  such  a  peasantry.  We  might 
also  be  assured  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  poor 
laws,  and  of  their  increasing  evil,  except  by  a  restoration  of  diose 
irholesome  feelings  which  England  once  had,  which  Scotland 
ftill  has,  but  would  not  long  continue  to  have»  if  the  poor  lawa 
w^re  extended  to  that  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  might  here 
advert,  and  point  the  attention  of  the  House,  to  a  digest  of  the 
ivports  of  the  Scotch  clergy  on  this  subject,  as  one  of  the  most' 
admirable  and  affecting  documents  which  had  ever  been  sub-' 
mitted  to  their  consideration.  In  that  might  be  taken  a  correct' 
view  of  the  character  of  the  people }  in  tlut  might  be  found  ma^ 
nifested,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  zod  and  earnestness  of  parents' 
in  procuring,  instruction  for  their  children.  The  children  of.  the 
poorer  classes  worked  half  their  time,  and  their  earnings  con* 
ffitated  a  fimd,  not  as  in  other  phces  that  should  be  namdeM» 
where  the  sweat  of  their  brow  was  imposed  to  support  their  dissipa- 
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lion,  at  gratify  the  impure  desires  of  their  parents^  not  to  ^ 
wasted  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery;  but  to  be  carefully 
resenred  as  the  means  of  obtaining  education*  It  was  not,  indeed» 
9  land  of  sentiment*  No  visionaries  or  speculators  were  to  bt 
found  thete.  Metaphysically  as  some  of  its  inhabitants  werf 
inclined,  they  had  an  utter  contempt  for  every  thing  that  did  not 
promote  their  own  real  and  substantial  advantage.  (A  laugh.) 
It  was  for  this  he  praised  them  :  their  youth  were  not  brought 
up  in  vice  or  idleness,  but  in  persevering  and  industrious  habits* 
The  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  earned  in  summer  enabled  them  to 
go  to  school  in  winter.  In  Scotland  there  were  parishes  fifteen 
tniles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth.  It  was  easier  for  an  adulf 
to  go  to  church  than  for  a  child  to  go  to  school  in  such  cases* 
But  what  was  the  expedient  suggested  by  their  zeal  and  inge^ 
nuity  i  The  schoolmaiiteT  was  taken  into  houses  successively^ 
and  was  boarded  in  remuneration  for  his  trouble  in  teadiing  the 
children.  Scotland  was  not  remarkable  for  abundance  of  animal 
food,  but  the  parents  gave  him  some  kind  of  substance,  probably 
better  suited  to  their  means  dian  to  his  appetite.  (A  laugh.) 
There  was  a  curious  similarity  in  this  respect  between  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  and"  the  south  of  France.  It  was  observed,  in  9 
report  of  the  French  commissioners,  that  "happy  was  th# 
Schoolmaster  who  lived  in  the  rugged  districts  of  the  Pyrennees  | 
there  he  was  at  least  sure  of  not  dying  of  hunger,  for  the  .peoplei 
Jiaving  no  money,  boarded  him  by  rotation."  How  difFefently 
were  we  situated  in  this  country,  and  how  ample  were  our  meant 
6f  diffusing  instruction  throughout  all  classes  !  The  money  wbidt 
had  been  thrown  away  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  would  hava 
educated  half  of  England,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland.  He  had 
now  no  further  statements  to  offer  to  the  House,  and  would 
therefore  proceed  to  lay  before  them,  as  shortly  as  he  could,  th^ 
principal  heads  of  that  plan  which  he  felt  himself  justified  in  re<« 
Cominefiding.  If  tbif  plan  had  been  struck  out  in  a  heat,  if  it 
was  the  ofBpring  of  mere  theory^  a  Creation  of  fancy,  or  thtf 
adaptation  of  e  system  established  elsewhere  to  the  state  of  thit 
CoOfitry,  as  utt^a/i^mi^an^ib,  an  act  of  William  had  eqdeavottired 
to  extend  the  parochial  system  of  England  to  Scotland,  critici&itft 
and  opposition  might  well  be  expected.  But  he  entreated  eveif 
hoft.  member  to  believe,  when  any  objection  presented  itself  to 
kts  miAd,  that  it  had  previously  occurred  to  the  Committee!  hf<t 
been  Well  weighed  and  fully  considered,  both  by  himself  aiid  iImi 
h6n.  members  whose  aswtance  he  had  enjoyed*  Hud  it  boM 
<illferwise,  )ndeed»  the  pkiil  eould  neither  be  rationfd^  pcactic^t 
aotf  f  esasiUe.  He  was  euie  that  the  length  of  tiin«  tirU^  hid  beM 
^lDpta]re4  in  the  coMiderttiiMs  ;ind  inqiiiries  of  tile  C(RiMwi^t«^ 
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evinced  tTieir  sense  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  tlie  tasK 
which  they  had  undertaken.  There  was  no  part  of  the  plan  that 
was  not  warranted  by  the  information  which  had  been  laid  before 
them.  Queries  had  been  propounded  upon  every  leading  brancli 
of  the  inquiry,  witnesses  had  been   examined  on  every  material 

Eoint,  and  tne  benefits  of  their  united  wisdom  and  experience 
rought  ih  aid  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee.  The  plan  in 
question  was  divided  into  four  branches,  and  referred,  in  the  first 
place,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  foundation  of  schools ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  related  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  masters  ; 
in  the  third,  to  the  admission  of  scholars  and  their  tuition  ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  to  the  improvement  of  old  education  endowments.  He 
proposed  to  rest  the  authority  of  niitiating  proceedings  in  four 
different  classes  of  persons,  and  that  the  tribunal  for  determining 
and  adjudic2iting  on  the  subject  should  be  the  quarter- sessions. 
The  ecclesiastical  division  of  districts  was  that  which  he  had 
adopted ;  and  the  first  class  of  persons  to  whom  he  had  alluded 
was  the  grand  jury  at  Easter  sessions,  to  proceed  either  by  finding 
a  bill'  of  indictment,  or  presentment  of  their  own.  Upon  this  he 
submitted,  that  the  case  ought  to  be  triable  in  the  following 
sessions.  The  matter  of  complaint  should  be,  either  that  there  wa^ 
no  sch6bl  within  the  district,  or  none  in  the  adjoining  districts 
Sufficiently  near,  or  that  there  were  only  one  or  two  schools,  and 
that  more,  not  exceeding  three,  were  wanted.  Evideiice  might 
then  be  heard,  and  the  question  determined  at  a  special  or  school 
sessions,  no  certiorari  or  writ  of  etror  being  allowed.  The  second 
class  of  persons  entitled  to  apply  was  the  rector,  vicar,  perpetual 
curate,  or  actual  incumbent  of  each  parish,  with  a  power  of 
uniting  two  parishes  or  chapelries  together,  and  making  the 
application  jointly.  In  the  third  place,  his  plan  would  enable  an^ 
two  justices  acting  for  a  division  in  an  ecclesiastical  district,  to 
prefer  similar  complaints;  and,  in  the  fourth  and  last  instance^ 
would  confer  a  like  discretion  on  any  five  resident  householders. 
Notice  was  to  be  given  and  affixed  to  the  church-door  in  such 
tases,  for  the  period  of  a  month  before  the  first  day  of  quarter- 
sessions.  An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  school-house  and  garden 
should  also  be  delivered  in  with  the  complaint,  and  if  the  expense 
should  afterwards  exceed  the  estimate,  application  to  be  made  to 
the  sessions,  wii!h  similar  notices  for  an  allowance  of  the  excess* 
The  salary  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  proposed,  should  in  no 
case  be  less  than  20L  per  annum,  nor  more  than  80/.  It  might  be' 
objected,  that  this  was  a  great  deal  too  little ;  but  he  did  not  wish 
for  slnecurists,  or  to  take  from  them  the  desire  of  obtaiciiiig  day 
^(rholars.  ^  He  deemed  itimptartdnt  that  they  should  find  their  own 
interests  imme£htely  concerned  in  this  particular.  It  waS|  infect^ 
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ifnportanf,  dud  it  was  his  great  object,  that  whilst  meaStfres  Were! 
adopted  for  bringing  education  home  toth^  doors  of  all,  that  alt 
thbuld  stiil  pay  a  Uttle  for  it.  He  was  desirous  of  seeing  the 
iQStructot  live  by  his  art,  and  obtain  some  remuneration  for  his^ 
pains,  and  the  advantages  which  he  oommunicated,  from  each  of 
his  pupils.  In  large  parishes*  such  as  Manchester,  it  would  be 
easy  to  procure  schoolmasters  of  a  superior  order--^uch  men  as 
Joseph  Lancaster,  had  he  continued  industrious  in  his  vocation ; 
and  in  mentioning  him,  although  he  lamented  his  errors,  he  could 
riot  but  express  his  sense  of  the  great  aervice  which  he  had  ren« 
dered  to  society.  With  this  view  he  proposed,  in  the  first  instance^ 
that  the  order  of  sessions  for  the  master's  salary  should  be  st 
Warrant  to  the  parish-officers  to  levy  it  half-yearly ;  and  2dly,' 
that  the  inhabitant  householders  might,  at  a  meeting,  with  one 
montfa^s  notice,  and  consent  of  the  resident  parson,  increase  the 
salary  when  the  office  was  vacant,  provided  that  two-thirds  of  such 
inhabitants  concurred.  He  now  came  to  the  delicate  question  of 
Iiow  the  expense  was  to  be  decayed  ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
no  country  gentleman  would  complain  of  the  small  additional 
burden  which  would  be^thus  imposed  upon  him ;  for,  in  a  very 
few  years,  he  or  his  son  would  experience  a  diminution  of  the 
parish  rates  brought  about  by  these  very  means.  The  expense 
of  the  school  and -garden,  however,  ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to 
fall  upon  the  country  gentlemen^  but  upon  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity^ those  engaged  in  manufactures— who,  whilst  they  in« 
creased  the  objects  of  the  poor-rates,  contributed  but  little  towards 
them.  He  should  propose  then — but  here  he  almost  trembled 
whilst  he  spoke,  for  he  saw  the  right  hon.  gent.^  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  was  becoming,  uneasy ~  the  lion  of  the  Treasury 
was  roused  (a  laugh)— but  he  should  propose  that  the  money  be 
advanced,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  provide 
ed  that  it  did  not  in  any  case  exceed  200/.  This  sum  might, 
however,  be  deemed  too  large  or  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  acquiesce  in  some  other  estimate.  This 
sum,  whatever  it  was,  he  proposed  should  be  replaced  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund  in  die  hands  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  land-* 
tax,  and  that  the  commissioners  of  the  Treasury  should  direct  it  to 
be  paid  on  seeing  the  order  of  sessions.  The  digest  w;^,  indeed) 
filled  with  complaints  of  the  evils  that  arose  from  having  schools 
in  very  large  houses,  by  which  the  original  object  was  destroyed* 
He  was  for  making  them  nothing  but  school-houses,  in  the  strict* 
e«t  sense  of  the  word — buildings  where  the  master  and  his  wife^ 
with  a  guardian  to  assist  him,  might  reside,  but  in  which  no 
boarders  should  be  admitted*  He  looked  upon,  the /schoolmaster 
to  he  employed  ui  an  hpnorable  and  useful  otpacity-^so .  hoiK»:af 
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bk  ihat  none  iras  More  ^hlf  to  1>e  etteemedi  if  tibe  iadiridtial 
w^TQ  faitlVful  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duty — ao  us^uli  that  no  maftt# 
he  beli€iv«d>  effected  more  good  in  hi^  generatiofi  thsn  a  gOod  fyacwii 
acboolma^ter.  That  class  would  not,  however,  be  ofietided  when 
he  observ^  ^t  they  tnored  in  an  inferior  station  of  life^-and^^ 
their  circumstances  being  contracted,  to  eke  them  oiit  they  werce 
glad  to  practise  a  little  land-sunreyidg,  or  a  little  conveyancing* 
The  v^fixe  cofiyeyancing  they  underto<%,  the  better  it  was  for  tbfe 
f  tfpfesai<m  to  which  he  belonged  $  for  their  labours  in  that  fiiM 
generally  brtought  plenty  of  grist  to  the  mill  in  Westminster JialL 
(A  laugh.)  Sometimes  they  only  occupied  themselves  in  copying 
^onteyaiKsel,  which  was  a  more  harmless  pursuit,  and  they  weife 

f^neraliy  assisted  by  their  pUpils,  in  that  inndcent  amusement, 
very  man  who  read  the  digest  must  see  the  necessity  of  watdi-i 
ing,  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  the  mode  in  which  the  building 
of  these  schools  was  contracted  for  and  carried  on.  With  this 
view,  it  .was  intended  that  no  parish  officer  should  be  employed  in 
buildings  school  ^  and  where  land  for  the  purpose  was  purdiased 
from  persotis  in  that  situation,  the  county  surveyor  should  be 
ealled  in  to  inspect  it,  and  to  report  on  its  value.  The  pubHti 
^ould  be  answerable  for  the  sum  expended  in  building  the  Bctuyeij 
but  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  covins 
tf.  The  outfit  was  placed  to  the  public  account,  and  the  salary 
was  made  a  local  matter  for  the  best  possible  reasons.  In  die  fiM 
place,  individuals  possessing  local  information  could  best  decide 
on  the  amount  of  salary  that  should  be  given ;  secondly,  rendering 
the  payment  a  local  charge  was  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  estabUshea 
a  certain  degree  of  control  over  the  schoolmaster's  conduct  ^  and 
thirdly,  that  the  charge  ought  to  fall  only  on  those  parishes  ot 
districts  that  had  not  already  voluntarily  provided  the  means  of 
education*  For  instance,  if  he  hved  in  a  parish  where  there  was 
a  school,  from  which  he  had  derived  benefit,  and  which  wai 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  children  bom  there,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  ask  him  to  subscribe  for  the  erection  of  a  schod  elsewherei 
And  it  would  be  no  less  liard  <mhis  next  neighbour,  who  had 
sidMoribed  to  dtfaer  schools,  to  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
that  which  had  been  previously  endowed.  It  woidd  be  found 
that  all  ^  four  classes  of  persons  alluded  to  in  the  digest  were 
landholders  $  and,  though  they  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  the 
302.  or  40/.  towards  the  outfit,  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
lay  down  the  29s.  or  SOs.  for.  salary.  He  stated  these  points,  aa 
dra^m  ftom  the  digest^  to  show  that  they  were  all  facts  deduced 
from  experience,  ^id  not  depending  on  theory.  Parish^£eera| 
it  would  be  provided^  might  summon  a  jury  to  assess  the  Mod 
of  any  knd  or  house  that  jnight  be  tainn^  whose  vesdkt  ahould 
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bi  £aa!.  I(  vdl  xnt^bded  tliat  the  W^Hrrant  for  levying  die  fnast^t'i. 
f^xj  ehouid  be  issued  half-yearly*  Another  provision  Was^  that 
the  inhabltaoit  houeeholders  might>  at  a  meeting  regularly  convened, 
after  one  month's  notice,  and-ihe  consent  of  thetresident  parson, 
increase  the  salary  of  schoolmasters,  when  the  office  became 
vacant,  by  a  svm  not  exceeding  20/.  provided  that  not  Itess  than 
two-thirds  of  such  meeting  concurred.  Proprietors,  of  sA>ave  lOM* 
atyear»  flight  vote  by  their  agente  at  such  meeting,  being  duly 
authorised  in  writing  Tbey  had  now  the  school  planted  and 
eodowed>  and  the  next  step  was  to  put  in  the  schoolmaster,  which 
waa^dieof  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole  system.  The 
appointment  and  the  vempvM  of  the  master  were  distinctly  provided 
for.;  and  thoso  p^ovi^oiis  he  would  state  to  the  House,  rather  than 
send  gentleaiiett.tQ-  examine  a  bill,  which  was  very  rarely  read  by 
t^ose  wh«  were  directed  to  it.  In  the  first  place  the  master's 
qualification  must  appear,  from  the  certificate  of  the  clergyman, 
and  of  three  householders,  of  the  parish  in  which  he  had  resided 
fpr  12  months*  He  should  not  be  less  than  24  years  of  age,  nOr 
more  than  4fO.  The  youth  of  some  masters  and  tlie  advanced  age 
of  others,  had  occasioned  great  evils.  He  believed  that  boys  of 
15  and  men  of  70  had  knocked  up  more  schools  than  any  other 
cause  whatever.  He  must  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church ; 
apd  have  taken  the  sacrament,  in  testimony  of  that  fact,  one  month 
previo|is  to  the  election^  It  was  provided  that,  parish  clerks  should 
br  eligible  to  the  office*  Without  that  specific  statement  they 
would  have  been  eligible  %  but  it  was  thought  right  to  mention 
parish  clerks  particularly,  as  k  would  be  a  lunt  that  that  body 
were  the  best  calculated  to  fill  the  office  of  schoolmasters.  That 
ancient  hut  now  degraded  body,  the  parish  clerks,  in  the  older  and 
better  times  of  the  churdi,.  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  minor 
spiritual  assistants.  Even  now,  in  Catholic  countries,  they  were 
so  considered.  They  were  one  of  the  five  minor  orders  of  the 
Catholic  church,  amongst  whom  were  the  ostiarii,  the  bellringers^ 
&c.  Our  parish.clerk,  however,  filled  a  nwre  respectable  situa-  . 
tion  I  but  the  office  of  late  years  had  fallen  so  much  into  decay, 
tkat  some  of  those  who :  were  appointed  to  it  pursued  the  very 
lowest  occupations.  He  recollected  one  of  that  'fraternity,  who, 
to  procure  a  livelihood,  went  about  singing,  or  rather  disturbing 
the  slumbers  ti  the  neighbourhood,  if  not  depressing  the  spitita 
of  those  who  did  xx>t  sleep.  In  truth,  he  could  not  say  that  his. 
voice  was  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  or  the  (fitties  which  he 
pcmred  forth  remarkable  for  theif  elegance.  Having  refreshed  the 
parishignecs  in  this  manner,  the  worthy  man  regularly  proceeded  to 
rofredi  hiioself-^andy  for  the  most  part,  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
him.  home*  These  were  hia  nightly  amusements— his  occupation 
VOL.  XVI.  Fam.  NO.  XXXII.  R 
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during  the  day  was  mole  catching.    (A  kttgfa.)  ^  On  Sunday  he 
*  appeared  in  church,  reading — not  indeed  with  a  distinct  voice^bttt 
as  audible  as  he  could,  and  as  far  as  his  abilities  enabled  him  to 
read — that  part  of  the  divine  service  which  was  allotted  to  him.  He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  was  not  very  squeamish  about  these  things  i  but 
he  tliotight  when  he  witnessed  this  exhibition  ^and  it  was  a  long 
time  ago)  that  it  was  a  very  undignified  mode  of  performing  a  re*- 
ligious  service.     He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  if,  by  • 
the  proposed  alteration,  a  better  class  of  men  were  placed  in  the  • 
situation  of  parish  clerk,  which  must  be  the  case  if  they  hoped  to 
combine  with  that  duty  the  duty  of  parisk  schoolmaster.  ^In  Scot-' 
land,  the  sessions*clerk,  who  was  connected  with  the  church,  was  • 
very  frequently  the  schoolmaster.     He  now  came  to  the  mode  .by  > 
which  the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  elected.     1st.  A  meeting  was 
to  be  called,  by  notice,  posted  on  the  church  door  a  month  before* 
the  election,  of  inhabitant  housekeepers,  rated  to  the  school  rate.  • 
They  were  to  assemble  in  the  churchj  between  12  and  8  o'clock*  • 
2d.  Proprietors  of  above  100^  a-year  might  vote  by  their  agents, 
authorised  in  writing  for  that  purpose.     Sd.  The  senior  parish  • 
officer  to  preside,  and  have  a  casting  vote,  in  case  of  equal  numbers. 
And  here  he  requested  the  House  to  observe  how  he  had  united  and- 
knitted  the  system  with  the  Protestant  establishment.    The  senior  * 
parish  officer  was  to  read  the  certificates,  and  to  declare  by  letter» 
to  the  resident  parson,  on  whom  the  choice  of  -  the  meeting  had 
fallen.     He,  doubtless,  would  here  have  the  church  with  him^  bu( 
he  feared  that  the  sectaries  would  be-  against  him.     It  did,  how- 
ever, appear  to  him,  that  the  system  of  public  education  shotild  be ' 
closely  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  established  by 
law.    He  stated  this  after  the  most  mature  consideration  (  and  lie 
was  anxious  to  make  the  statement,  because  on  a  former  oc** 
casion  he  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  he  now  did.     He  had  ab*- 
stained  from  going  so  far,  because  he  dreaded  the  opposition  of 
the  sectaries.    Their  argument  was, «  You  are  making  this  a  new 
system  of  tithe.     Tou  are  placing  a  second  parson  in  each  parish^  • 
whom  we  mustpay^  though  we  eannot  conscientiously  attend  tolus 
instruction."    He  bowed  to  this  position :  but,  when  he  cane  to 
compare  it  with  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  system  that  would 
secure  the  services  of  such  a  body  of  men  as  the.  established  clergy 
—^ when  he  looked  to  the  infinite- benefit  that  would  arise  from 
having  the  constant,  the  daily  superintendence- of  such  a  character 
as  a  Well-educated  and  piltMis  English  churchmat^— vriien  he  became 
sensible,  as  he  soon  did,  -how  much -die  durability  of  >  the  system 
would  be  increased)  by- giving.it  that  solidity,  that  deepiroot^  that 
wide  basis,  wfaiciL  no  newi  system  xoliU  possess  or  <  acquire  with- 
out being-  grafted  on-  an  old  stock,  bo  as.  to.infuse/  through  the 
feeble  and  fickle  graft  all  the  strength  that  was  imbibed^  ^uad 
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only  could  be  imbibed^  through  a  long  course  of  ages^  in  which, 
that  stock  had  flourished— -he  felt  the  full  force  of  the  argument, 
as  opposed  to  that  advanced  by.  the  sectaries ;  and  if  no  other 
argument  Could  -  have  been  adduced,  that  which  he  ha^  stated 
was  sufficient  for  him.  But  there  were  two  other  reasons 
which  he  would  state  to  the  House,  for  connecting  the  system 
intimately  with  the  Church  establishment.  In  the  first  place,  a 
religious  education  was  most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  indi-' 
vidual.  To  the  rich  it  was  all  but  every  thing — to  the  poor,  it 
might  be  said,  without  a  figure,  to  be  every  thing.  It  was  to  them 
that  the  Christain  religion  was  prenched — it  was  their  special  pa-, 
trimony  \  and  if  the  legislature  did  not  secure  for  them  a  religious 
education,  they  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  half  execute  their  duty  to' 
their  fellow  creatures.     What  would  give  them  the  chance  that  this- 

2 stem  of  education  would  be  a  religious  one,  was  placing  it  under 
e  control  of  those  who  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  chiirch.  \  An- 
other consideration  was,  that  the  church  had  a  direct  inteirest  in' 
promoting  a  religious  education.  The  clergy  were  the  teachers  of. 
the  poor— -not  only  teachers  of  religion,  but,  in  the  eye  of  the  la^, 
they  were  teachers  generally.  It  was  true  they  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  teach,  but  they  did  teach  as  far  as  their  means  allowed 
them.  ~  Their  labours  in  the  other  parts  of  the  vineyard  were, 
however,  too  extensive  to  admit  of  their  cultivating  this  portion  of 
it  to  any  considerable  degree  \  and  therefore  it  was  necessafy  that 
they  should  have  assistants  to  act  under  them.  What  then  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  have  a  control  over  those 
who  were  selected  to  assist  them  i  He  might  almost  say,  that  a 
parson  was  a  clerical  schoolmaster,  and  a  schoolmaster  was  a  lay 
parson.  This  was  his  riew  of  the  subject,  and  the  plan  he  now 
detailed  to  the  House  was  founded  on  that  view.  There  was  one 
other  consideration  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  principle  hd 
had  stated.  Let  the  house  look  to  the  alacrity,  the  zeal,  the  warm* 
heartedness,  which  the  established  clergy  manifested  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor.  They  did  not  wait  tUl  these  numerous  state- 
ments, filling  2  large  vols.,  were  placed,  in  a  mote  palatable  and 
more  digestible  shape,  before  the  house ;  but  they  at  once  declared 
their  anxiety  for  the  dissemination  of  education  amongst  the  poor* 
The  names  of  t^ose  individuals  were  contained  in  the  digest,' cer- 
tainly against  their  will  \  for  some  of  them  had  not  scrupled  to 
blame  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours.  But  they  overcame  any 
reluctance  they  might  have  felt  on  that  head,  anxious  only  for  the 
better  education  of  the  poor ;  and  their  letters  on  the  subject  were 
now  before  Parliament.  In  those  letters  they  declared  that  bless- 
ings would  be  poured  dovm  on  Parliament)  if  they  carried  into  effect 
a  religious  system  of  ^ucation,  which  they  expiressly  declared  to 
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be  the  most  efFcctual  barrier  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  time*. 
These  were  the  persons  whom  Providence  had  appointed  to  assist 
them  in  this  great  work  of  educating  the  poor.  Should  they  then,  to 
overcome  the, scruples  of  a  few  individuals^  (he  said  a  few,  for 
many  of  the  dissenters  supported  the  opinions  of  those  who  ap- 
proved of  the  system)— should  they,  on  account  of  the  scruples  of  a 
few,  do  away  all  chance  of  success  in  this  great  undertaking,  and 
forego  die  benefits  of  this  excellent  measure,  by  rejecting  such 
assistance — bj  turning  their  backs  on  the  clergy  of  England,  whom 
Providence  had  raised  up  to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  plan  ? 
He  would  say,  No.  And  he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  when  the 
dissenters  themselves  understood  the  nature  of  the  measure,  that 
their  repugnance  to  it  would  be  removed.  But  to  proceed  with  the 
point  respecting  the  election  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  4th  provi- 
sion under  this  bead  was,  that  the  parson  might,  upon  the  examina- 
tion of^he  successful  candidate,  reject  him,  and  direct  the  parish 
officers  to  issue  notices  for  s  new  election.  The  parson  ha<f  here 
a  veto — ^not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  and  effectual  veto.  This  would 
in  a  gre*t  measure  prevent  any  in- proper  person  from  offering 
himself  at  the  period  of  the  election.  If  such  a  power  did  not  exist, 
the  appointment  might  become  a  mere  matter  of  canvass,  and  per- 
sons not  suited  to  the  situation  might  have  a  majority.  As,  in 
ordination  for  the  church,  the  bishop  had  a  right  to  report  a  candi- 
date for  orders,  minus  efficientis  literaturce ;  so,  in  this  case,  he 
would  allow  the  parson  to  pronounce  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate  for  the  situation  of  master.  The  next  head  was  that 
of  visitation.  The  first  regulation  was,  that  the  ordinary,  from 
tin^  to  time,  as  he  chight  think  fit,  might  visit  the  school  by  him- 
self;  secondly, by  the  Archdeacon;  thirdly,  by  the  Dean,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Deanery ;  and,  fourthly  by  the  Chancellor.  The 
visitor  might,  in  the  fifth  place,  remove  the  master,  who  might 
appeal  to  the  ordinary,  or,  if  the  latter  had  visited,  to  the  metropo- 
litan ;  both  of  them  deciding  privately  on  the  appeal.  This  latter 
regulation  might  be  objected  to.  He  had  at  first  entertained  doubts 
of  its  propriety ;  but,  by  the  ancient  law,  the  visitor  was  privileged 
to  decide  privately ;  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  extremely  4«nge- 
rous  to  introduce  an  innovation,  without  i^solute  necessity.  Re 
had  therefore  adhered,  in  this  regulation,  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
law>  6thiy.  The  visitor  (subject  to  the  appeal  before-mentioned) 
might  direct  the  master  to  be  superannuated,  with  a  pension  not 
exceeding  two-thirds  of  his  salary,  after  a  service  of  IS  years  con- 
tinuance. As  no  individual  would  be  eligible  to  the  situation 
after  the  agt  of  40,  it  was  evident,  by  this  regulation,  that  he  need 
not  remain  in  the  situation  after 'he  had  become  too  old  to  perform 
its  duties.    Tthiy^  The  diooesan  to  make  yearly  returns  of  the 
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names  of  masterS)  the  number  of  children  under  their  care^  their 
salaries  and  average  emoluments,  with  any  remarks  that  might 
occur  to  him ;  power  being  granted  to.  him  to  applv  to  the  parsons 
for  such  information  as  they  might  possess*  This  provision  was 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Clergy  Residence  Acts  (43 
Geo.  III.  cap.  84-.  and  57  Geo.  III.  cap.  99.).  The  diocesan, 
under  these  acts,  returned  annually  the  number  of  non-residents ; 
and  the  object  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  in  view,  would  be  obtained 
by  the  introduction  of  an  additional  column  to  the  return,  in  which 
might  be  inserted  the  state  of  the  schools,  &c.,  in  the  diocese. 
8thly.  The  parson  to  be  allowed  at  all  times  to  enter  the  school 
and  to  examine  the  children.  The  dissenter  might  sav,  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  support  this  establishment,  though  he  never 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  send  his  child  there.  He,  however,  as 
the  House  would  presently  see,  had  taken  care,  in  the  fortnation  of 
this  measure,  that  none  but  very  squeamish  dissenters  indeed 
would  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools.  The  school 
was  now  planted,  endowed,  and  the  master  appointed  ^  and  they 
consequently  came  to  the  admission  of  the  children.  The  first 
regulation,  on  this  point,  was,  that  the  parson,  with  the  parish 
officers,  as  assessors,  were,  on  the  appointment  of  each  new  mas- 
ter, to  fix  the  rate  of  quarter-pence— which  was  to  be  not  less 
than  2d.  nor  more  than  4d.  per  week.  2dly.  This  rate  to  be,  hi 
all  cases,  2s.  per  quarter,  or  2d.  per  week,  for  the  children  of 
persons  receiving  parish  relief.  If  their  parents  could  pay  thia 
small  sum,  so  much  the  better.  If  they  could  not,  he  was  sure 
the  parish  officers  would  defray  the  expence ;  since  he  believed 
most  of  them  felt  that  education  was  the  surest  means  to  check 
the  growth  of  pauperism*  Between  those  who  were  thus  paid  for, 
and  those  whose  parents  defrayed  the  charge,  'he  would  allow  no 
distinction  to  be  drawn.  If  there  were  a  line  chalked  across  the 
school-room,  indicating  that  oh  one  side  of  it  there  were  gen- 
tlemen who  paid,  and,  on  the  other,  paupers  who  did  not  pay,  it 
would  be  attended  widi  the  worst  moral  effects.  He  never  would 
suflFer  the  spirits  of  poor  children  to  be  bent  dovm  and  broken  by 
such  a  distinction.  He  would  always,  on  the  contrary,  store  their 
minds,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  s^eds  of  independence.  Sdly. 
The  parson,  with  the  parish  officers,  as  assessors,  might  direct  the 
master  to  admit  certain  children  gratis ;  but  no  other  distinction 
whatever  to  be  observed,  respecting  such  children,  or  pauper  chil- 
dren. 4thly.  Parents  to  be  allowed  to  agree  with  die  master  for 
extra  hours,  or  extra  tuition,  as  they  might  think  proper.  T&e 
next  head,  under  thiJ  branch  of  the  subject,  was  the 'mode  of  edu- 
cation to  be  adopted.  With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  plan,  it 
would  be  proposed^  1st,  That  the  parson,  at  each  new  appoint- 
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ment  of  master,  should  fix  the  course  of  teaching  according  to  the 
state  of  the  parish.  ]He  should  also  notify  the  times  of  va- 
cation;  not  exceeding  t^ice  a-year,  either  a  fortnight  ^t  each 
period^  or  a  month  at  once :  the  regulation  on  this  point  to  be 
fixed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  school-room.  2(lly.  The 
Scriptures  alone  to  be  taught,  the  parson  fixing,  if  he  pleased, 
the  passages  to  be  rehearsed  from  time  to  lime.  Sdly.  No  other 
religious  book  to  be  taught,  nor  any  book,  without  the  consent 
of  the  parson— nor  any  form  of  worship  to  be  allowed  in  the 
school,  except  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  other  passages  from  the 
Scriptures.  With  respect  to  this  provision,  he  hoped  he  should 
not  have  the  church  against  him  here^  as  he  had  the  dissenters 

.  against  him  on  other  points*  But  he  conceived  the  church  had 
no  right  to  complain,  when  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, which  were  so  intimately  connected  with  (he  Christian 
religion  generally,  and  which  contained  doctrines  that  were  not 
the  subject  of  dispute,  were  taught  in  the  school.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  the  schoolmaster  should  teach  any  particular  re- 
ligion. It  would  be  much  bcttef  to  leave  the  children  to  their 
Bible  alone.  It  was,  in  many  parts,  a  much  better  school  book 
than  any  other.'    Now,  so  long  as   nothing  but  the  Bible  was 

.  taught,  it  appeared  to  him  that  no  sectary  should  refuse  to  send 
his  children  to  one  of  these  schools.  He  did  not  wish  to  exclude 
them — he  would    much   rather  invite  their   attendance.     4thly. 

.  The  children  to  attend  church  once  every  Sunday,  either  with 
their  parents,  or  with  th^  master :  dissenters  to  take  then:  children 

•to  their  own  churches  or  chapels.  This  regulation  was  founded 
on  a  very  obvious  reason.  Though  a  dunce  might  go  to  church 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  he  feared  it  would  not  make  him  more  fond  of 
the  divine  service.     In  his  opinion,  it  was  not  a  good  plan  to  keep 

.  children  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  at  religious  worship,  on  the 
day  set  apart  for  it.  It  was  not  the  proper  way  to  make  them  love 
and  respect  it.  (Hear.)  Let  them  go  to  church  in  the  morning,  and 
let  their  evening  be  devoted  to  that  innocent  play  which  was  mo$t 
congenial  to  their  age*     With  respect  to  the  children  of  dissenters 

.  gcnng  to  their  own  phurches  or  chapels,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
was  just  and  proper.     Of  course,  no  conscientious  dissenter  would 

.  allow. his  child  to  go  to  a  Protestant  church,  any  more  than  a  Pro- 
testant wo^ild  suffer  his  children  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.,  .He  had  heard  it  said  «  Compel  all  children,  dissenters 

.  and  others,  to  go  to  churchy"  and  those  who  gave  this  advice  founded 
their  opinion  on  a  passage  in  the  report  of  a  Committee,  before 
which  the  Rev*  Mr.  Johnson  was  examined.    That  eminent  mao, 

.  who  came  from  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  proverbially 
well  educated^  was  diffusing  in  this  country  the  benefit9  whichy  at 
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home,  her  saw  defiv^d  from  the' extension  of  knowledge.  His  school, 
in  Baldwin's  gardens,  the  central  metropolitan^'school,  was  the  fin- 
.est,  perhaps,  in  the  world.     That  gentleman  stated,  that  many  dis- 
senters sent  their  children  to  his  school.     But  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
denied  that  they  were  dissenters.     They  were  what  was  termed 
-"Anythingarians,"  or  «  Nothingarians,"— indrriduals  who  had  no 
over-ruling  predilection  for  any  particular  cveed;  and  consequently 
wholly  different  from  real  dissenters.     He  would  not  call  on  indi* 
viduals  of  this  latfer  class  to  send  their  children  to  church.    He 
would  hot  gain  converts  to  the  church  by  duresse.    He  would  as 
Jittle  attempt  to  starve  an  individual  into  a  churchman,  by  want  of 
mental,  as  he  would  by  want  of  bodily-food*  5thly.  That  there  should 
be  a  schooUmeeting  every  Sunday  evening,  for  teaching  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  other  portions  ot  the  Liturgy,  such  as  the  parson 
miffht  think  fit" to  direct,  and  all  children  to  attend  except  those  of 
'  such  dissenters  as  might  object.     Such  a. meeting  as  this  would  be 
.attended  by  many  chUdren  of  that  species  of  dissenters  whom  Mr, 
Johnson  had  described  as  attending  his  school  at  Baldwin Vgardens. 
6thly.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic^tobe  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
and  to  all  the  children  of  fit  age.     He  had  now  gone  through  the 
three  branches  of  the  subject — planting  and  endowing  the  school, 
— electing,  superintending,  and  removing  the  master,— and  admitting 
and  teaching  the  children.     Those  three  heads  exhausted  this  part 
of  the  subject.    He  now  came  to  that  which  was  an  appendix  to 
the  bill,  but  was  of  the  utmost  importance— namely,  to  maicethe 
present  means  of  teaching  Ae  poor  more  efficient,     rie  hoped  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  part  of  the  bill  would  be  prejudicial  to  it, 
and  that  the  House  would  not  reject  the  measure  till  they  saw  some- 
thing better.     All  that  he  had  laid  down  in  the  4th  branchy,  it  was 
true  was  confined  to  schools;  but  there  was  not  one  point  of  it 
that  was  not  applicable  to  every  charity  whatsoever.     And,  if  the 
suggestions  here  contained  were  extended  to  charities  generally, 
he  should  have  redeemed  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  tibe  house 
three  years  ago,  when  he  stated  that  fie  would  devise  a  plan  to.  re- 
medy the  errors  in  the  existing  system.    The  subject  cf  what  he 
had  termed  the  appendix  to  the  bill  consisted  of  several  branches : 
— ^Ist.  Supplying  defects  in  trusts.  2d.  Enabling  trusties ,to  improve 
:the  administration  of  the  funds.    Sd.  Enabling  trustees  to  improve 
.  the  disposal  and  appfication  of  funds.  4th.  Proceeding  for  cases  of 
:  failure,  total  or  partial,  in  the  object  of  the  eharity.     And  5th.  The 
.necessary  checks  to  operate  on  the  whole  of  the  four  preceding 
branches.  "WTiathe  was  about  to  state  was  founded  entirely  on  the 
.digest :  and  here  he  took  the  opportunity  of  amply  acknpwledging 
:the  beneficial  labors  Of  Aote  %i^o  had* collected  sich^  materials, 
.He  thou|;ht  it  right  to  state  this,  b^cai^se  he  did'iv>t  augur  so  well 
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of  them  whentfaey  comm^ccd  their  fuDctions.  He,  perhaps^  Vhm 
not  wrong  in  exercFsing  a  fair  jealousy  on  that  occasion,  since  k 
seemed  to  be  beneficial  to  have  the  eyes  of  a  vigilant  public  nan- 
rowly  directed   to  watch  their  proceedings;  not  with  respect  to 
their  integrity,  but  their  activity.     He  could  not  retract  any  thing 
he  had  said ;  but  he  made  this  concession,  which  was  all  an  honor- 
able man    could  be  called  on    to  make*     With  respect  to  tibe 
latter  branches  of  the  bill,  for  supplying  the  defects  of  trusts, 
it  was  proposed,  first,  that  where  die  number  of  trustees  was 
reduced  below  the  quorum,   the  remainder  should  be   allowed 
♦o  fill  up  the  vacancy.    The  second  provision  for  supplying  defects 
in  trusts  was,  that  where  all  the  trustees  were  gone,  the  founder'^ 
heir  at  law  should  name  trustees.    The  third  was,  that  where  na 
heir  at  law  was  to  be  foundi  the  visitor  should  name^trustees.     The 
fourth,  where  there  was  neither  visitor  nor  heir  at  law,  that  the 
legal  estate,  if  above  51.  a-year,  should  be  vested  in  the  cletk  dT 
the  peace,  to  administer  it  under  the  order  of  the  quarter-sessionl). 
And  the  last  provision  under  this  head  was,  that  where  there  were 
no  trustees,  heir  at  law,  or  visitor,  and  the  estate  was  below  5l»  a 
year,  it  should  be  vested  in  any  three  of  the  charity  commissionert. 
The  next  general  head  was  the  mode  of  enabling  trustees  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  their  funds.     This  was  proposed  to  be 
done — 1,  by  giving  them  powers  to  sell,  borrow,  or  exchange,  of 
by  borrowing  for  tlie  purposes  of  repairing ;  of  improving  their  re- 
venue by  new  investments;  of  paying  their  debts,  &c. ; — 2,  by  mak- 
ing all  papers  for  conveyances  or  receipts  free  from  stamps  ;  and 
■here  again  his  bill  came  into  contact  with  the  right  hon.  gcnt**d 
province  5~S,  by  enabling  the  receiver  of  the  county  to   hoW  the 
money  arising  from  sales,  &c.,  until  invested;  and,  4,  by  a  deck« 
Tatory  clause,  that  no  trustee  should  be  a  party  beneficially  interest- 
ed in  the  purchases,  salesj  exchanges,  or  loans,  already  mentioned. 
It  might  be  thought  extraordinary  diat  such  a  clause  should  be 
necessary.      It  was  not  occasioned  by  any  opinions  of  the  Leid 
Chancellor  or  of  Lord  Eenyon.     But  ignoramuses,  who  had  ne^r 
seen  a  law-book,  had  pretended  to  quote  the  authority  of  the  great- 
est  lawyer  that  was  ever  in  this  country— he  meant  Lord  Chanel 
lor  Eldon,  (hear,  hear,)  for  an  absurdity  of  this  kind,  and  therefore 
he  had  introduced  this  declaratory  clause.    The  next  general  bead 
in  this  branch  of  the  subject,  was  that  for  enabjing  trustees  to  inl- 
prove  the  application  or  disposal  of  their  revenue.   Under  this  head 
he  should  propose  two  declaratory  enactments,  to  secure  the  inten- 
tions of  founders,  and  two  enacted  clauses  for  altering  the  laws  of 
the  foundation  b  order  to  effect  their  obvious  object.  The  first  de- 
claratory enactment  was  to  allow  trustees  in  all  cases  to  toirittaet 
with  the  master  of  a  grammar-school,  ta  teach.  f>eading,  writings 
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2(fid  anthmetiC)  by  himself  or  assistant,  on  the  same  terms  as  in 
the  ordinary  schools.     With  existing  masters  it  woidcl  be  volunta- 
ry, so  that  vested  interests  were  not  to  be  totiched.     But  on  2II 
-masters  hereafter  appointed  it  was  to  be  bindfng.     But  the  dignity 
of  the  master  would  be  saved^  by  allowing  him  to  teach  inferior 
branches  by  an  aissistant ;  ^ndthe  erpressed  object  of  the  fouii.da- 
tion  woi/ld  be  effi>cted  by  the  master'  teaching  the  same  branches 
that  were  now  taught  in  grammar-schools.    The  secondT  declara- 
tory-enactment was  to  enable  trustees  to  make  the  number 'or.chi}- 
dren,  now  limited,  and  not  confined  to  grammar,  unliihited,  and 
to  limit  or  prohibit  the  taking  of  boarders.     Here  it  appeared  8tri^« 
tngly  true,  as  stated  by  Lord  Kenyon,  how  shamefully  the  inten- 
tions of  founders  were  perverted.    In  many  instances  the  master 
did  nothing  but  receive  the  salary,  so  far  as  the  foundation'  ip's 
concerned,  while  he  kept  50  boarders  at  100/.  each.  The  salary,  in 
many  instances,  was  no  more  than  lOOZ.,  ^md  he  would  wiUingly 
give  it  to  the  poor  if  diey  pleased,  his  wish  being  only  to  have  the 
situatlbn  of  master  of  die  endowed  school  and  the  house.     In 
some  places  there  were  but  20/.  for  a  library  given  to  the  master, 
but  then  the  sum  was  unlimited  for  repairs.     In  one  instance, 
where  only  10/.  were  paid  for  rent,  401/.  were  paid  for  repairs 
and  taxes.     At  the  same  time  the  object  was  to  drive  away,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  poor  from  the  benefit  intended  for  theni. 
The  master  was  quite  ready  to  teach  them,  but  he  was  bound  only 
to  teaeh  Latin  and  Greek,  and  nothing  else.     <<  My  school,"  he 
would  say^  '^isopen;  but  then  I  can  teach  you  only  Latin,  Greek, 
and,  if  you  flease,  Hfebrew."  Thfe  children  of  paupers  and' beads- 
men might  thus  foe  taught  Hebrew  roots,  and  the  paulo  post  Juhi- 
rum  in  Greek,  but  they  could  not  be  taught  reading,  Vriting,  or 
arithmetic.     The  schoolmaster  gained  all  the  benefit.     Let  him 
have  the  benefit  of  boarders,  and  gain  5,000/.  a-^ear  elsewhere,  but 
•let  him  not  occupy  the  situation  of  another,  who  should  be  bound 
to  teach  Engli^ :  or  let  him  retain  the  name  and  the  place,  but  let 
hisoff^MrWti;,  or  usher,  teach  the  inferior  branches,  while  he  teaches 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.     In  many  cases  those  grammar-schools 
were  expressly  founded  for  paupers.     But  paupers  were  said  to 
be  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  (A  laugh.)   He  would  not  enter 
into  any  discussion  respecting  th^  universities,  that  multum  vexaia 
quaHip.     But  when  the  poor  were  mentioned,  every  man  at  once 
saw  that  men  of  easy  fortunes  were  meant.     (A  laugh.)    It  was, 
indeed,  less  obvious,  that  poorest  meant  the  same  class  of  persons.; 
VtX  when  it  was  recollected  that  poor  meant  affluent,  it  mjght  then 
■be inferred  that  poorer  meant  the  most  afiluerit.     ( General laugh- 
•  ter.")'  But  when,  as  at  Lewisham,  the  children  of  persons"  in  alms- 
hottsesi  which  werenot  the  resort  of  the  rich,  and  riot  generally  un- 
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derstood  to  be  the  palaces  of  the^ealtby  (laughter) — ^whea  mention 
.wa8  made  of  persons  of  mean  estate^  low  degree,  overwhelmed  with 
painful  labour,  and  hardly  possessing  the  means  of  subsistence— it 
.would  be  allowed^  that  these  at  least  were  not  the  terms  best  calcu* 
,Uted  for  conjuring  up  to  our  idea  the  affluent,  and  those  abound- 
ing in  every  luxury,  and  clothed  in  purple  and  cloth  of  gold. 
/Hear,  hear,  hear.)  In  the  times  when  those  endowments  had 
.been  made,  the  poor  were  to  be  taught  Latin,  but  not  in  the  sense 
DOW  attadied  to  that  part  of  education;  they  were  taught 
Latin  for  the  church  service.  This  was  well  known  to  have 
been  necessary  in  Catholic  times ;  for  the  priests  were  taken  from 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  people.  It  was  true  there  were  then  barons^ 
fortified  three  deep  in  castles;  whose  daughters  were  almost  royal, 
f(mr  often  they  were  married  to  sovereigns  ;  while  they  sent  their 
eldest  sons  to  the  army,  and  designed  their  youneest  sons  for  the 
church.  The  avowed  reason  was,  that  they  might  pray  for  their 
sins ;  but  another  consideration  was,  that  they  could  give  them  a 

Sod  income  of  10,0001.  a-yean  Thas  was  one  branch -of  the 
urch  supplied  ;  but  another  branch  was  supplied  from  the  order 
of  almsmen  and  beadsmen,  who  were  taught  Latin  in  endowed 
schools.  Had  the  pious  founders  of  those  schools  foreseen  the 
light  of  the  reformation  which  was  afterwards  to  dawn  upon,  the 
worlds  they  would  indeed  have  hated  it,  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  its  advantages  j  but,  had  they  foreseen  and  understood  that 

Eeatest  revolution. whicbf  ever  blessed  mankind,  they  would  not 
ve  confined  their  endowments  to  the  teaching  of  Latin,  but  would 
have  required  the  English  to  be  taught  as  the  language  in  which 
religion  could  be  taught,  To  his  mind  it  was  conclusive,  that  they 
would  not  have  neglected  the  language  in  which  church  service 
.  was  to  be  performed  twice  every  week.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
grammar-schools  would  thus  be  degraded  into  parish  schools  ;  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  200  endowments,  with  calculations  of 
what  they  actually  did,  and  what  they  really  could  do,  by  theun- 
prorements  proposed.  Here  again  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse, 
for  illustrations,  to  the  north.  In  Cumberland  there  were  8  schools, 
o£  500  boys  each,  at  an  annual  expense  of  298L  In  16  other 
counties  there  were  101  children,  educated  at  an  expense  of  3,12SL ; 
the  average  in  the  first  case  being  11  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each 
child,  and,  in  the  others,  801.  19s.  for  each.  Thus  5,2^  children 
could  be  taught  in  these  schools,  on  the  Cumberland  average.  Eco- 
nomy was  with  him  but  a  secondary  consideration  in  the  proposed 
bill ;  but  if  they  regulated  well  the  funds  already  provided,  tkej 
.would  introduce  much  economy  into  the  system  of  education. 
.Another  great  advantage  of  this  improvement,  of  .making  the  mat- 
.ter  a  gentleman  in  his  circumstances^  ^nd  devol^nng  upon  the  ush^r 
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the  part  of  teaching  the  inferior  and  more  laborious  branches,  they 
ofFered  a  prospect  to  the  parish  schoohnaster  of  improving  his 
situation  beyond  measure,  and  of  raising  his  class  and  description 
in  society.  It  would  be  an  advantage  analogous  to  that  which  ex- 
isted in  the  church.  Many  objected  that  one  should  have  20,0001. 
a-year,  while  another  laboured  for  501.  a-year :  but  weweighed  the 
good  within  the  bad,  and  found  this  good  in  thp  disparity  of  in- 

..come,  that  by  how  much  20,0001,  was  superior  to  501.  you  improv- 
ed the  character  and  raised  the  class  and  description  of  the  per- 

.Sons  who  had  only  501.,  but  who  had  a  prqspect  of  obtaining 
20,0001.  Mr.  Burke  had  said  of  this  variety  of  orders  in  the 
church, — he  begged  pardon  for  referring  to  a  writer  whose  very 
words  he  could  not  recollect,  but  from  whose  words  no  variation 
)COuld  be  made  without  loss  to  the  force  and  illustration  of  his  mean- 

.  ing — but  Mr.  Burke  had  said,  that  the  church  ought  to  rear  her  mi- 
tred front  in  courts  and  palaces ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  neces- 
sary, not  for  the  sake  of  the  mitred  heads,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  ;  the  poorest  of  whom  were  interested  in  the  character  and 
talent  of  the  clergy  of  all  orders.     For  the  same  reason  he  was  for 

f  ranting  that  principle  with  respect  to  schools.     No  means  could 
e  so  effectual  in  raising  the  character  of  parish  schoolmasters  as  to 
m^ke  it  common  property  between  a  parish-school,  and  a  grammar* 
'  school.    This  was  the  kind  of  reform  which  Mr.  Burke  had  recom- 
.  mended  as  the  most  useful  and  the  wisest ;  as  tending  at  once  to 
.  preserve  and  to  improve  :  so  he  (Mr.  Brougham ")  was  for  rejecting 
only  what  was  bad  in  the  present  system,  and  for  improving  what 
was  good ;   and  thus  to  obtain  with  the  life  and  vigor  of  a    new 
institution,  the  sanctity  and  veneration  of  the  old.    With  this  view 
he  proposed  an  enacting  clause,  respecting  trusts  where  children  were 
.  boarded,  to  enable  the  trustees  to  confine  the  trust  to  teaching,  when 
.  the  funds  were  inadequate  to  feeding  and  clothing  as  well  as  teach- 
ing. There  was  no  worse  charity  than  that  for  clothing  and  board- 
ing.    It  was  a  premium  for  the  neglect  of  prudence  and  frugality. 
The  town  of  Bedford  was  an  instance:  for  30,0001.  a-year  were  so 
.employed  there,  and  yet  Bedford  was  overwhelmed  with  paupers. 
It  was  infinitely  better  to  let  children  be  fed  and  clothed  by  their 
parents.   Hospitals  for  children  were  but  nurseries  for  population, 
.  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  means,  to  derange  the  regular 
.  course  of  population,  and  render  it  the  greatest  evil  to  society.  The 
next  provision  in  this  department  was  for  enabling  trustees  to  treat 
-  with  the  ministers  and  parish  oflScers,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
for  having  the  children  permanendy  taught  in  the  parish  school, 
i<rhere  the  founder  had  designed  that  they  should  be  taught  in  other 
.  schools,  but  that  design  having  been  frustrated  by  the  inadequacy 
.of  the  funds.     Another  part  of  this  provision wasytiiat  where  no 
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school  was  foujidi  the  funds  should  be  applied  In  aid  of  the  pansh 
school.  In  both  these  cases^  tlie  founder's  name  was  to  be  placed 
conpicuously  on  the  outside  and  on  the  inside  of  the  school-house« 
(fall  parties  agreed  that  an  endowment  school  should  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  parish  school,  no  objection  could  be  made  to 
that  arrangement  5  and  the  master  might  be  rejected  in  such  acase^ 
who  was  not  approved  by  the  parson.  The  last  head  of  al  twras 
that  where  there  was  a  failure  of  the  objects  of  the  trust.  This 
failure  was  in  many  cases  total :  in  others  it  was  partial.  There 
were  now  4,5001.  a-year  given  to  the  Tunbridge-scnool,  and  a  de- 
cree had  been  made  to  that  effect  \  but  5001.  a-year  was  twice  as 
much  as  was  wanted  for  that  school.  The  remaining  40001.,  would 
endow  as  many  as  were  now  in  the  whole  of  that  county.  In  order 
to  remedy  all  such  failures  of  the  objects,  he  proposed  to  giye 
power  to  trustees  to  appeal  to  the  commissioners  of  charitable  ^u-> 
ses.  He  Had  now  gone  through  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  and  had 
he  feared,  fatigued  the  attention  of  the  house.  (General  cheers.) 
Its  merits  must  rest  on  itself,  and  on  the  views  which  he  had  now 
unfolded.  But  he  trusted  that  he  had  now  redeemed  the  pledge  he 
given  two  years  ago.  Before  he  concluded,  he  was  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  those  meritorious  individuals  who  had  assisted  him  in  this 
task.  He  had  never  known  individuals  who  had  been  so  diligent 
in  a  labour  new  to  them,  and  therefore  the  more  difficulty  and  so 
skilful  as  they  had  proved  themselves.  (Cheers.)  If  this  inqui- 
ry should  be  extended  to  Ireland  j  if  statistical  researches  were  gen- 
erally pursued — a  pursuit  so  honorable  and  so  useful,  —so  honor<- 
able  as  a  matter  of  science,  so  calculated  to  distinguish  us  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  so  useful  in  promoting  our  morality  and 
security ;  if  other  statistical  inquiries  should  be  instituted,  those 
who  had  assisted  him  on  this  occasion  would  be  better  qualified  for 
it  than  any  others,  and  than  they,  as  well  as  he,  had  been  for  this  in- 
quiry. He  had  been  able  to  apply  the  summer  and  part  of  his 
vacation  to  the  task  j  they  had  applied  the  whole  year.  He*  was 
precluded  from  mentionmg  their  names,  but  he  should  not  have 
done  justice  if  he  had  not  mentioned  their  merits.  (Cheers-)  The 
mere  progress  of  education  was  not  all  he  expected  as  the  result,  if 
this  plan  were  cautiously  and  steadily  acted  upon.  He  anticipated 
that  dame-schools  would  get  into  better  hands,  and  be  better  con- 
ducted. One  school  of  that  most  interesting  class  was  but  a  short 
walk  from  where  he  now  stood.  If  a  child  was  neglected  till  6 
years  of  age,  no  education  afterwards  could  recover  it.  If  to  that 
It  was  brought  up  in  dissipation  and  ignorance— in  all  the  baseness 
of  brutal  habits,  and  in  that  vacancy  of  mind  which  such  habits 
created— It  was  in  vain  after  61  to  reclaim  it  (hear,  hear,  hear,)  by 
teaching  reading  and  writing.    Tliey  might  teach  afterwards,  but 
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they  could  not  prevent  the  first  formation  of  habits  \  they  tsiught 
in  vain.  But  if  damerschools  were  better  regulated,  and  adapted 
to  the  example  of  the  school  in  Westminster,  and  the  examples  of 
Fellenberg  and  Lanark,  he  would  not  say  that  there  would  not  be 
a  pauper  or  a  criminal  in  England,  but  he  could  say  that  Scotland 
or  Switzerland  would  not  have  fewer  than  England,  even  in  sea- 
port-tOMOis.  (Cheers.)  An  infant  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment from  the  intensity  of  curiosity.  There  was  no  one  thing 
which  it  did  not  learn  sooner  and  better  than  at  any  other  period^ 
and  without  any  burden  to  himself  or  the  teacher.  But  learning 
was  not  all,  nor  the  principal  consideration — moral  habits  were  ac- 
quired ;  they  were  kept  out  of  nurseries  of  obscenity,  vulgarity, 
vice,  and  blasphemy.  The  ages  at  wh  ch  they  attended,  at  West- 
minster, were  S,  4,  and  5,  to  7.  Nothing  was  required  in  such  a 
school  but  a  steady,  sober,  and  even  temper.  Whether  they  learnt 
less  or  more  was  of  little  consequence  ;  the  moral  discipline  was 
the  great  consideration*  The  great  objection  made  by  his  friend,  M. 
Fellenberg,  to  the  Lancaster  and  Bell  systems  of  education,  wasj 
that  children  learnt  too  rapidly-r-that  they  became  machines.  There 
were  one  hundred  of  the  children  in  the  school  at  Westminster  who 
did  little  more  than  attend  to  the  discipline  of  the  School,  and  even 
by  this  much  good  was  done.  Their  mothers  wer^able  to  attend 
to  such  work  as  they  happened  to  be  engaged  in,  and  while  they 
thus  gained  3s.  or  4s.  a-week,  grudged  not  Is.  of  it  for  assisting 
their  education.  He  would  be  exceedingly  glad  of  contributions 
from  any  gentleman  who  had  heard  him,  but  the  contributions  he 
had  mentioned  proved  the  utility  of  the  Institution.  Who  could 
deny,  that  children  thuleducated  were  prepared,  though  not,  perhaps, 
fuUyprepared, to defythe shocks andbuffetingsof  the  world  infinitely 
better  than  they  whose  progress  was  more  showy  but  who  be- 
came only  educated  machines?  He  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  the 
expenses  of  carrying  his  plan  into  efiect.  In  Devonshire,  which 
was  the  country  least  provided  with  schools,  the  expense  would  be 
for  building  of  new  schools,  purchasing  of  ground,  &c.  &c., 
d50,000l.  out  taking  the  average  with  Cumberland,  which  was  . 
only  400,0001.,  he  could  state  the  expense,  on  a  liberal  average,  to 
to  be  only  from  500,0001.  to  600,0001.  These  were  not  times  in 
which  any  sums  could  be  spoken  of  as  unimportant ;  at  other  times 
those  sums  would  have  been  thought  little.  The  annual  average, 
upon  the  Devonshire  scale,  would  be  150,0001. ;  on  the  Cumber- 
land tcale,  100,0001.  Once  more  he  apologised  (loud  cheers),  and 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales. 
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Mr.  VANSITTART,  APRIL  8,  1818,  PROPOSED  THE 
FOLLOWING  PLAN  OF  FINANCE : 


"  Tiutt  Private  Bankers,  who  had  now  a  legal  right  to  isstie  Notes  for  sums 
under  Five  Pounds  to  the  1st  of  July  next,  should,  after  a  certain  time, 
be  deprived  of  that  right:  and  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  period  in 
question,  Notes  for  sums  under  the  value  of  Fiye  Pounds  should  be 
4Mmed  illegal,  sod  not  allowed  to  circulate,  eicept  on  the  deposit  of  a 
sufficient  Goyemment  security.'' 


BY  WILLIAM  DUNN. 

ORIGINAL. 

LONDON: 

1830. 
VOL.  XVI.  Pam.  NO.  XXXIi. 
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It  it  to  obviouf  9  that  the  land|  the  mioes,  the  houses^  the  mamr- 
factured  and  agricultural  produce  of  the  country ,  and  the  personal 
industry  of  the  whole  kingdom,  are  pledged  to  the  public  creditor, 
that  the  subject  will  hardly  be  assisted  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Blackstone,  Book  I.  Chap.  8  :  ' 

^  The  ]and»  the  trade,  and  the  pergonal  industry  of  the^ljecti^ftrc 
pawned  for  the  security  of  the  debt.'' 

After  twenty  years  of  uncertainty  Mr.  Vansittart  thus  promul- 
gates a  safe  and  wholesome  currency  ;  not  a\ion-representative  paper 
currency,  but  a  representative  circulation  of  the  land,  the  minea^ 
the  houses,  the  manufactured  and  agricultural  produce  and  per- 
sonal industry  of  the  whole  kingdom  I  This  is  the  long-sought 
desideratum!  Nations  yet  unborn  may  celebrate  a  discovery 
which  attaches  the  conveniencies  of  gold  and  silver  to  a  substance 
light  as  air,  but  which  nevertheless  is  thus  rendered,  on  philoaopbi- 
cal  principles,  more  precious  than  the  diamond  or  the  sapphire* 

The  happy  establishment  ^^e  may  now  enjoy  would  authorise 
the  application  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  to  Mr.  Van- 
sittart : 

^  Thou,  as  a  sallant  bark,  from  Albion's  coast,  - 
The  storms  all  weather*d,and  the  ocean  crossed, 
Shoofst  into  port !" 

Our  late  ^  Pilot"  merely  weathered  the  storm  of  the  French 
Revolution,— the  cahn  of  financial  rest  will  only  be  enjoyed  wbes 
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our  system  arriioes  at  that  perfection  held  out  by  Mr.  Vansittart^  in 
his  speech  on  the  10th  of  April,  I8I89  when  he  observed : 

*  If,  at  the  time  when  Funded  Property  was  first  introduced,  a  Paper  Cur- 
rency had  been  established  on  it — one  might  have  possessed  a  Bank-* 
lag  System  as  perfect  as  any  thing  of  this  nature  could  be  made/' 

But  Englishmen  are  tardy  in  the  application  of  new  discoveries; 
it  is  the  force  of  capital  alone  that  has  led  tliem  to  receive  modem 
inventions ; — they  dismissed  the  gas  lights  from  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  twenty  years  since^  notwithstanding  they  are  now  rein- 
stating them.  ;     > 

When  paper  is  not  the  representative  of  real  property,  it  is  an 
outrage  on  the  physical  nature  of  things ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament 
might  as  well  be  passed  to  prevent  the  use  of  machinery  as  to  pre- 
vent paper,  when  it  is  the  representative  of  real  property,  from  being 
preferred  to  ponderous  gold  and  silver.  The  genius  of  the  money 
market  has  invented  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  advancement  of 
commerce,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  now  recompenses 
the  enterprise  of  Capel-Court^  by  presenting  a  circulating  medium 
wide  as  the  genius  of  the  nation^  and  commensurate  to  its  most 
extended  requirements;  it  will  be  bounded  onlyl)y  tlie  ainbnnt  of 
the  funded  property,  and  can  be  used  as  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture  suggest. 

The  Bank  of  England  have  proved,  that  thet/  hold  Government 
and  other  securities  for  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  whole  of 
their'!  issues ;  that  portion  of  bauk  notes  which  is  issued  for  dis- 
counts, represents,  as  it  were,  the  goods  of  the  British  merchant 
deposited  in  Threadneedle-Street ;  and  that  portion  which  is  issued 
on  Government  securities,  represents  the  houses,  agricultural  and 
manufactured  produce,  the  mines,  the  land,  the  canals,  the  trade, 
and  personal  industry  of  every  British  subject ;  and  the  army  and 
navy  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  preserve  the  distinctions  of 
property. 

^  No  other  qualification  will  be  required  of  a  country  banker  than 
the  possession  of  national  property  corresponding  to  the  amount 
of  bis  issue.  Miserable,  indeed,  will  be  the  plea  of  inability  to 
conform  to  a  requisition,  which  proposes  only  a  proof  that  a  man 
can  pay  his  promissory  notes !  The  grantor  has  certainly  a  right 
to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  he  will  concede  certain  advantage!  ; 
and  country  bankers  will  soon  be  prohibited,  by  the  existing  laws, 
from  issuing  any  niore  one  and  two  poimd  notes. 

The  country  at  large  has  certainly  a  claim  on  the  legislature  to 
protect  them  against  the  abuse  which  a  well-merited  confidence 
in  the  provincial  banka  has  universally  inspired.  Yet  this  ^f^eral 
cpniidevce  should  be  protected ;  and  when  it  is  announced  in  Par- 
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lidmeDt  thai  a  Cork  Bank^  wbdk  bad  isMcd  SOC^OOO/. 
worth  of  Dotc9,  will  not  make  a  dividend  of  otaa  riiilling  in  tba 
pound,  it  is  time  to  interpose  between  the  depredator  and  the  un- 
4^uspicious  peasantry. 

Although  Mr.  Vansittart  proposed,  that  only  Government  seen* 
rides  should  be  deposited  for  country  bankers'  issues,  yet  the 
pleadings  of  the  landed  interest  frill  assuredly  succeed  in  gaining 
for  them  an  admission  to  similar  advantages  :— as  in  the  case  €w 
Government  attachments,  the  property,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
made  amenable  to  the  claims  oC  the  Crown ;  so,  likewise,  it  will 
be  enacted,  that,  in  cases  of  the  insolvency  of  provincial  bankers, 
country  notes  must  be  Jirst  paid.  The  public  register  of  estates 
for  notes  in  circulation  will  be  made  a  legal  proo^  that  ail  antece- 
dent claims  on  that  property  have  been  satisfied. 

The  clamor  of  folly  itself  will  be  silenced,  when  it  is  informed, 
that  a  gentleman  with  only  one  thousand  pounds  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols,  may,  without  an  expenuve  licence,  begin  to  issue  a  corre- 
sponding sum  in  One  Pound  Notes.  The  equivalent  he  will  re* 
ceive  for  these  notes  will  enable  him  again  to  purchase  Got^iH- 
ment  securities,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  die 
funded  property  of  the  kingdom  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ren- 
dered circulateable  to  the  bearer. 

What  cause  of  alarm,  therefore,  has  the  legislature  in  tfait 
enactment  P  With  three  hundred  thousand  funded  proprietors, 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  in  this  adventurous  age,  numbers  of  them 
will  embrace  the  opportunity  of  thus  making  double  interest  of 
their  money  ?  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols,  will  duly  render  their  interest  to  the  country  bankers, 
although  tl  e  stock  is  ^*  subjected*'  to  the  claims  of  country  notes. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
diiturb  the  confidence  now  so  justly  placed  in  our  present  pn>- 
tincial  banks,  will  rather  advance  their  prosperity ;  their  establish- 
nients  being  already  on  foot,  they  will  be  prepared  instantly  to 
commence  deposit  issues,  which,  it  has  been  shown,  will  only  take 
1  OCX)/.  Consols,  to  commence;  and  a  most  liberal  time  will  be 
allowed  for  their  gradually  withdrawing  their  present  issues. 

fiutit  may  be  answered — Such  continual  purchases  of  Government 
securities  would  take  place  by  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  that 
the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  could  not  be  purchased  under  100/. ; 
for  no  one  would  be  willing  to  sell  their  stock  when  the  possession 
of  it  was  attended  with  such  extraordinary  advantages.^ — Granted ; 
but  this  difficulty  to  procure  Government  securities  exhibits  the 
most  brilliant  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan !  As  we  there- 
fore advance,  the  importance  of  the  measure  is  more  clearit 
proved ;  for  the  innnediate  reduction  of  the  Three  and  a  half.  Four, 
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•nil  Five  per  cents.,  to  three  per  cenf.^  woiddbean  iofallible  conse* 
queoce  of  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  being. at   100. 

Mr.  Vansittart  would  thus  have  to  felicitate  the  nation  on  a  saving 
•f  about  four  millions  per  annuni ;  or,  in  other  M'ords,  four  nii£ 
KoDS  of  taxes  would  be  taken  off.  If  we  go  on  philosophising^ 
Aat  like  causes  produce  bke  effects,  we  arrive  at  a  still  more  feC- 
citous  state ;  fur  the  funded  debt  being  thus  made  virtual  1y  circu- 
kteabie  to  the  bearer,  we  should  be  so  advantaged  by  its  use,  that 
we  could  not  permit  the  sinking  fund  to  deprive  us  of  so  valuable 
a  circulating  medium,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  the  sink- 
ing fund  must  be  abolished !  Thus  five  millions  more  of  taxes 
would  be  taken  off,  making  a  total  of  nine  millions  per  annum  to  be 
removed,  of  the  national  burthens!  What  a  change  this,  from  the 
heretofore  gloom  of  Englishmen  !  Where  would  then  be  the  pre- 
diction, that  '*  the  Christmas  dividend  w*ould  be  the  last  that 
could  be  paid  ;*  instead  of  this,  the  danger  of  prosperity  must  be 
guarded  against,  and  our  fifty  thousand  ministers  of  religion  must 
be  instructed  to  warn  the  nation  against  the  perils  attendant  on  an 
excess  of  political  health  ! 

No  circulation  of  private  Notes  payable  to  the  bearer  would  be 
permitted,  but  such  as  were  founded  on  equivalent  deposits ;  the 
privileges,  therefore,  of  the  funded  proprietors  would  be  so  great, 
that  numbers  of  them  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of 
double  interest,  and  capital  would  be  thus  increased.  A  general 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  would 
take  place,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  poor-rates  ! ! !  The 
kasening  of  the  public  burthens  to  the  enormous  amount  of  nine 
millions,  would  inspire  an  impulse  to  national  improvements,  such 
as  ne^er  was  before  experienced.  We  should  be  like  the  released 
lanielites,  if  the  following  taxes  were  obliterated : 


The  duty  on  Salt 

■  Window  Lighti 

Sugar 

Malt        . 

Candles 

r—  Soap 

■  Iron 

Paper 

— Leather 


jfl,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

300,000 

500,000 

400,000 

500,000 

£.  9,000,000 


The  Bi^  of  Eiiglfind  has  aet  the  example  of  issuing  no  mo» 
notea  than  the  amount  of  their  property  authorises^  and  their  pr^ 
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•  sent  issue  is  founded  on  the  most  severe  scrutiny.  The  directors 
have,  therefore,  a  claim  on  tiie  Legislature,  to  impose  a  similar 
scrutiny  on  every  other  banking  concern,  as  country  hank  notes  are 
now  virtually  the  circnlating  medium  of  the  empire.    Is  it  just  that 

.  provincial  banks  should  issue  notes  unliroitedly,  and  the  bank  of 

•  England  be  obliged  periodically  to  exhibit  an  inventory  of  their 
goods  and  chattels  ? 

But  it  is  contended,  that  such  an  exhibition  to  the  legislature  is 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  the  public 
should  be  protected  against  issues  of  notes  unauthorised  by  a  cor- 
responding capital,  'l^his  is  readily  admitted  :•— but  shall  the  safety 
of  the  metropolis  alone  engross  the  protection  of  Parliament  f 
Are  the  remaining  seventeen  milliohsof  people  to  have  no  share  in 
their  solicitude  i  Can  country  bankers  plead  that  they  have  a  right 
to  issue  a  circulating  medium  of  double  the  extent  of  that  of  die 
Bank  of  England,  and  yet  render  no  satisfaction  to  the  national 

•  representatives  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  plan  of  making  the  circulation  of  the 
-  country  dependent  on  a  correspondent  depout  of  Govern* 
ment  security  is  identically  the  same  as  the  making  of  the  funded 
property  itsdf  circulateable  to  the  bearer. ---True:  and  every 
argument  Uiat  I  used,  to  prove  the  awful  destruction  of  capital 
-which  is  occasioned  by  the  form  now  used,  of  *^  Inscriptions  in 
the  Bank  books,"  is  applicable  to  the  present  subject. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  Ely,  in  his  notes  on  Biackstone,  b.  I,  c.  8, 
says,  **  The  principal  of  the  debt  is  the  exact  amount  of  the 
property  which  the  nation  has  lost  from  its  capital  for  ever,"  md 
**  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  so  much  of  its  wealth  bad 
been  thrown  into  the  sea :"  but  by  making  the  funded  property 
virtually  circulateable  to  the  bearer,  it  will  be  so  for  restored  to 
useful  employment.  It  is  overwhelming  to  the  country  to  exact 
from  the  proceeds  of  industry  thirty  millions  per  aimum,  for  the. 
interest  of  that  capital  which  is  unemployed  and  out  of  cincu- 
lation. 

The  propriety  of  conceding  a  tranferable  security  to  the  funded 
proprietor  Fias  been  admitted  bytlie  literary  arbiters/ in  their  review 
of  my  pamphlet,  entitled  «*  The  Soul  of  Mr.  Pitt/^  the 
which  showed  the  propriety  of  such  a  concession.  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review  says,  **  We  are  convinced  that  the  experimeut 
may  be  tried  with  the  utmost  safety."  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine says,  "  We  have  no  objection  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Duno^  or 
any  other  plan  which  facilitates  the  augmentation  of  capital  when* 
ever  the  commerce  of  the  country  requires  it."  The  Monthly 
Review  pays  equal  regard  to  my  plan  ;-and  practical  men  are  almost 
-universally  desirous  of  its  adoption.  Gentlemen  of  the  West  end 
of  the  town  amuse  themselves  wid^  writing  about  public  credit. 
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•ithough  tb^y  never  ventured  to  approach  the  purlieus  of  (he  money 
market.  Financial  subjects  not  being  matters  of  abstract  calcula- 
tion, but  of  practical  results,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  it  is  impos* 
nble  to  adopt  any  arrangements  which  are  not  at  variance .  with 
some  of  the  fancied  theories  of  these  gentlemen. 

If  it  is  objected,  that  the  transposition  of  funded  property  into 
notes  circulateable  to  the  bearer,  would  cause  so  great  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  circulating  medium,  as  to  produce  a  rise  in  the  . 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life* — 1  answer :  lliat  an  increase  of 
Stamp-duty  would  effectually  guard  against  an  excessive  issue, 
and  at  the  same  time  materially  assist  the  revenue.  Besides,  a 
great  part  of  the  National  Debt  consists  of  stock  ''  subjected"  to 
▼arious  purposes,  and  which  only  can  be  transferred  for  the  limited 
and  specified  uses  directed  by  the  testators  and  deeds  of  settle- 
iaent. 

The  present  situation  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  emigration, 
particularly  calls  for  an  augmentation  of  the  circulating  medium : 
aearly  a  third  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  are  withdrawn ; 
and  machinery  has  superseded  the  necessity  of  employing  a  great 
part  of  our  population. 

Instead  of  oppressing  the  country  with  poor-rates,  and  degrading 
die  laboring  classes  by  insisting  on  their  receiving  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  in  the  form  of  alms,  it  is  now  determined  to  disperse 
British  energies  throughout  our  colonies.  The  Cape  of  Uood 
Hope,  the  Oinadas,  and  Australasia,  open  their  extended  plains* 
If  this  is  attended  to,  the  consumption  of  home  manufactures 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  absence  of  a  pauper  popula- 
tion, and  the  reduction  of  taxes,  will  make  us,  as  a  manufacturing 
people,  capable  of  competing  in  prices  with  every  nation  upon 
earth.  1  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  highly- 
inished  work  of  Mr.  Frend :  he  very  forcibly  observes,  that  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  improvemefit  of  the  country  remains 
untried.  How  many  villages,  says  he,  are  there  in  England,  whose 
roads  are  scarcely  passable,  and  the  parish  goes  on,  from  year  to 
year,  expending  a  paltry  sum,  hardly  sufficient  to  preserve  them 
from  indictment.  A  considerable  sum,  well  laid  out  at  once, 
would  produce  an  acknowledged  benefit  to  both  rich  and  poor.  If 
the  race  of  our  hardy  peasantry  is  to  be  perpetuated,  let  the  shrewd 
overseer  calculate,  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
parish  to  render  them  independent.  1  do  not  doubt,  that,  except 
m  the  instance  of  the  diseased  and  impotent,  those  who  now  re- 
ceive the  miserable  parish  dole,  might,  by  a  trifling  expenditure,  be 
transformed  into  beings  of  eminence* 

Wedo  not  understand  colonization*  The  Romans,  when  they  took 
poaaession  of  this  coontry,  then  called  the  fag-eiKi  of  the  earth, 
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pierced  it  with  rpads^  and  ita  a  abort  time  the  d<)a«rt  liiaa  ^WMi 
into  fertile  fields^  and  villas  and  temples  ruse  in  every  direction,  W€ 
have  to  lament  the  narrow-minded  view  of  vulgar  politics,  and  th<9 
petty  expedients  of  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  w^ 
attend  to  the  discoveries  of  men  of  miud^  vye  shall  find  that  if  t 
parish  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  at  five  per  cent.,  and  raiae  fifty- 
five  pounds  a  year,  the  whole  debt  would  be  paid  off  ia  tW 
fiftieth-year  from  the  time  that  the  debt  was  coutri^cted ! ! ! 

What  a  total  disregard  to  the  energies  of  capital  does  that 
clergyman  show,  whei\^  forgetful  of  the  aii[uplicity  of  the  patriarchal 
ages^  he  would  recommend  the  resitraining  of  marriages  amq^g 
the  poor!  he  miglit  as  well  recommend  the  enlargemept  ^ 
Covent-Garden  Piazzas.  When  be  reads  the  lessor  prescribed 
to  him  as  a  duty  in  the  churqh  service,  and  prononi[ice3,  "  JBi^9€4 
i§  the  man  that  has  his  quiver  full/' (of  children,)  he  should  be  cari»v 
fill  to  be  consistent : — but  if  he  will  forsake  the  political  .economy 
qf  the  hero  of  Jaffa,  he  will  find  that  there  is  a  perfect  coasiattmiqf 
between  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  the  learning  and  practice 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  this  respect.  The  Roman  .legions  wew 
not  more  capable  of  labor  than  the  supernumeraries  iu  Qur 
streets,  or  the  roundsmen  of  our  villages ;  yet  the  Romaus»  ^v^en 
engaged  in  almost  continual  warfare  with  the  Aborigiues  of  ihif 
country,  filled  it  with  their  refinementb.  They  considered  t^ 
number  of  people  ai  the  strength  pf  nations.  Gce^it  Britfiio.  ia 
identified  with  her  colonies,  and  hundreds  of  industrious  cwltivatpfa 
would  expatriate  themselves  to  becon^e  possessors  of  estates.  The 
late  war  ought  to  have  taught  this  country  the  energies  t^t 
capital  inspires;  »nd  it  would  be  blasphemy  against  heavep,  and  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  human  prudence,  if  greater  and  more  beneftciftl 
operation^  could  not  be  effected  during  a  time  of  peace ! 

How  applicable  then,  will  be  the  introduction  of  additional  circ^Y• 
lating  medium  ?  Tlie  high  prices  which  will  be  given  for  Govero- 
ment  securities,  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  will  7<)rce  the  pre^ieot 
proprietors  to  apply  their  capital  for  the  advantage  of  our, 
colonies. 

But  the  respectability  of  the  present  countiy  bankers  shpuld  h^ 
preserved,  as  an  integral  part  of  our  national  greatness  ;  they  blusb^ 
themselves,  at  the  presumption  which  a  fort^ -pounds  licence  inspireil! 
Shall  individuals  dare  to  foist  on  the  unsuspecting  peasantry  mdUotHs. 
of  one>pound  notes,  with  no  other  certificate  of  property  than  the 
yearly  Stauip-office  receipt  ?  The  United  States,  although  tbej^ 
admit,  in  gtij«ral,  British  law;  yet  they  have  avoided  thiserrpf,^. 
and  require  additional  proofs  of  property.  Many  a  country  pedlaP 
may  be  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  respo^isible  to  isau^  ootes^  if  a 
]ice^qe  is  the  only  (][ualificatioo !    i    have    heard  an  twociat 
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hankfu*  Uffiomt  tfie  circumstance;  and  when  it  it  announi^d  ia 
Parlkunent,  that  a  Cork  Bank  has  failed  for  three  hundred  thoy- 
aaiMl  pounds,  and  .will  only  paj  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  it  ia  time 
to  eipect  legmlative  interference.  * 

Tbe  moat  considerable  part  of  our  commerce^  at  this  tiaie,  is 
derived  from  our  own  settlements.  Is  the  air  and  sun  of  Engbnd 
sp  salubrious  that,  with  equally  good  land,  and  surrounded  by  m 
British  population,  doe9  an  estate  in  Upper  Canada,  or  the  Cap# 
of  Good  Hope,  offer  no  charms?  Britons,  who  reiterate  that 
tbej  ''  Kule  tbe  waves,"  are  they  terrified  at  a  three  months'  voyage? 
or,  is  a  Canadian  winter  insuperable  to  constitutions  habituated  to 
weekly  changes  of  thirty  degrees  i 

in  Australasia  every  European  fruit  flourishes,  besides  many  that 
are  indigenous  to  tbe  climate.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  its 
extent  and  its  connexion  with  India,  may  hereafter  rival  the  United 
States  ;  and  in  Upper  Canada,  the  peach  and  the  nectarine  ripen 
in  the  open  air!  In  Ossiniboia,  an^  extensive' district  near  the 
sources  of  the  Missiasipi  and  the  Missouri,  Lord  Selkirk  haa 
established  about  500  persons,  with  the  advantage  of  water-carriage, 
where  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  is  cherries,  pears,  grapes, 
&c. ;  -  where  salt  springs  and  coal-mines  are  common ;  and  where 
horses  and  cows  may  be  left  out  all  the  winter.  It  is  declared,  am 
oath*  in  pipers  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  during  die 
last  Sessions,  "  That  the  Red  River  country  is  the  most  delight- 
ful the  deponent  ever  visited  ;  that  the  soil  is  fertile  beyond  any  he 
has  ever  seen ;  and  the  climate  so  healthy,  that  during  his  whole 
residence  there,  (thirteen  years,)  he  never  knew  any  person  to  havie 
a  feseTy  or  to  be  troubled  w*itb  any  sickness  which  did  not  arise  from 
casualties."  ''  That  ijie  price  often  paid  to  an  Indian  for  a  buffiilo 
is  only  two  born  combs."  May  it  not  be  asked.  Can  such  do* 
mains  be  the  property  of  a  people  who  are  piled  together  in  filthy 
workhouses  ? 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  inconve- 
niencies  suffered  by  the  emigrants  in  Upper  Canada ;  but  be  it 
remembered,  these  principally  consisted  of  disappointed  trans-AUe- 
ganian  adventurers,  who  had  expended  every  mean  of  support  in 
tbeir  wilderness  tour.  A  direct  voyage  to  Van  Dieman's  land  may 
be  made  by  a  steerage  passenger  for  thirty  pounds ;  and  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  fifteen  pounds !  It  is  pitiable  that  the 
legislature  should  remain  ignorant  of  the  trifling  expense  which 
parishes  would  incur  by  the  support  of  their  poor  in  our  Colooieajt 
prior  tp  their  reaping  their  first  harvest.  Reckoning  that  a  man  eala 
^Qib.  of  pork,  or  its  ectuivalent,  aiul  tliat  he  requires  istilh.  of 
flovr,  diaing*the  Arst  twelve  nmnllH,  for  bis  aUire  •npp4»l;  yet 
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these  two  artkles,  at  the  present  current  prices,  would  not  ^nuie 
an  eipenditnre  of  above  seven  pounds  ten  shillings* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Navy  of  England  may  as  well  rot  in  the 
harboui%  of  New  South  Waks,  as  in  Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth ; 
especially  as  the  opening  trade  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the 
contiguity  of  India,  might  make  the  former  station  more  eligible. 

I  hdve  now  to  notice  the  crude  ideas  floating  in  men's  mtods^ 
and  too  often  escaping  in  conversation,  in  companies  which  ought 
to  be  better  informed,  on  the  extinction,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  by  a  sponge.  Disgraceful  ideas !  Whatever  may  hm 
the  other  distinctions  among  men,  there  is  one  fixed  in  nature : 
men  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  honest  and  the  dishonest;  and 
whoever  does  not  pay  hit  debts,  whatever  his  rank  in  society,  hit 
tnie  place  is  in  the  latter  class,  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  did  not 
eontract  his  debts  disgracefully,  and  from  misfortune  only  is  unable 
to  pv/  them.  But  it  is  pleaded  by  some,  that  they  were  not  par- 
ties to  the  borrowing  of  the*National  Debt.  Absurd  reasoning ! 
There  is  scarcely  an  Englishman  who  does  not  venerate  the  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament ;  and  shall  those  chapters  only  be  expunged, 
which  drew  from  confiding  individuals  a  deposit  of  their  property  P 

If  we  talk  of  the  millions  we  owe,-~look  at  the  riches  we  possess 
as  a  nation^-^in  our  land,  houses,  mines,  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured produce.  Look  at  the  comparative  ease  from  taxation  which 
we  now  enjoy,  by  having  been  relieved  from  fifteen  millions  of 
taxes.  Can  strained  comparisons  of  the  quarterly  produce  of  the 
revenue,  if  there  be  occasional  deficiencies,  dissuade  men  of 
landed  and  funded  property  fi-om  enjoying  the  exemption  from  the 
Income  Tax  i  Besides,  the  National  Debt,  strictly  speakin|,  is 
merely, — That  a  part  of  the  individuals  owe  the  whole  of  the  mdi- 
viduals  certain  annuities:  if  new  privileges  are  attached  to  the  se- 
curities which  are  now  given  to  these  annuitants, — that  is,  if  the 
funded  proprietors  are  permitted,  according  to  Mr.  Vansittart's 
proposition,  to  issue  one-pound  notes, — they  would  ultimately  be 
contented  to  receive  a  much  less  sum  by  way  of  interest ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  amount  of  taxes  which  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  interest  of  these  annuities  would  be  greatly  diminished  :  for  if 
the  3  per  cent.  Consols,  rose  above  100,  the  3^,4,  and  5  per  cents. 
would  necessarily  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent. ! 

Transferable  securities  being  virtually  conceded  to  the  public 
creditor,  they  would  form  an  additional  ik>ating  capital  for  die  em- 
ployment of  industry,  which  would  reduce  the  poor-rates,  and 
inspire  commerce  with  extraordinary  powers.  New  priocipies 
would  be  added  to  science — the  arts  would  be  diffused — ^machinery 
expttnded~tlie  face  of  the  country  improved^  and  every  individwd 
woidd  find  employment. 
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Mr.  Cobbett  is  one  who  denies  the  impreseriplible  denmids  of 
the  public  creditor ;  but  I  will  boldly  -advocate  their  honest  chims  : 
patriots  shoutd  care  for  the  individuals  composing  the  coniniunitj. 
The  widows  of  those  who  lent  their  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  first  war  of  the  late  reign,  or  the  females  to  whom  have  de- 
scended the  personal  property  of  Hampshire  freeholders,  have 
surely  a  claim  to  receive  their  interest  from  the  rental«f  that  land 
which  their  money  defended  in  tlie  late  wars.  Estates  are  not 
held  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  authority  of  that  Goveroment 
which  borrow^  the  money  now  constitutkif  the  public  ddbt. 

Mr.  Cobhe^t  asserts,  ''  That  the  present  suih  of  taxes  neter 
could  be  collected  from  a  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  which 
would  be  small  enotigh  to  enable  the  Bank  to  resuitie  cash  paj- 
ments/'  This  is  merely  reiterating  the  intimations  of  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors .  during  the  former  Session  of  Parliament ;  but  by  niakiog 
the  funded  property  virtually  circulateable  to  the  bearer^  such,  an 
increase  would  take  place  in  the  circnlating  medium,  ''  tbatfe*^e 
present  sum  of  taxes"  could  be  easify  paid. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  tried  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  proposes  the  plan*— we  have  the  experience  of  the 
Bank  Directors,  to  urge  its  adoption ;  and  we  have  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  strongest  minds  in  Europe,  as  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  circulating  medinm.  • 

A  wise  man  would  pay  the  greatest  attention  in  fortifying  that 
part  of  a  fortress  where  it  was  known  an  attack  was  mediiuted  : 
should  we  not,  therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  information  commu- 
nicated, when  Mr.  Cobbett  says,  '^  Under  the  present  system,  it 
is  impossible  that  this  country  should  not  go  on  declining/'  Again  : 
^'  It  is  easy  to  see,  nay,  every  body  now  says  it,  that  the  interest  of 
the  debt  cannot  be  much  longer  paid,  withoul  a  resort  to  extraordi- 
nary means."  *'  I  know  that  the  paper  fabfic  will  go  to  pieces.** 
Again  he  says,  '*  The  election  of  Mr.  Whitbread  to  Parliament 
will  do  nothing  towards  restoring  the  country  to  freedom,  unless  we 
should,  to  our  agreeable  surprise,  find  that  this  young  man  has  some- 
tiiing  to  propose  to  shake  the  stock-jobbing  concern."  And  again : 
''  The  very  thought  of  the  debt  and  the  taxes  cheers  (the  Reformers) 
in  the  greatest  gloom."  And,  as  if  sure  of  victory,  and  that  we 
should,  like  the  Assyrians,  turn  our  arms  one  against  another,  he 
adds,  "  The  "only  real  struggle  is  that  which  is  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  Land  and  the  Funds ;  with  which  I  hope  that  no  Re- 
former will  ever  meddle  any  farther  than  just  to  see  fair  play." 
Is  not  all  this  admonitory  to  us  to  increase  the  circulating  medium, 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Bank  Directors,  who  are  iht 
most  ifK^pcndent,  the  most  intelligent^  and  the  moat  experienced 
men,  in  money  matters,  in  the  world  ?    And  ought  we  not  imme- 
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4iaKely,«-JuioMaiig9  as  it  were,  at  what  hoar  tbe  thief  will  come, — to 
ifatchi  aod  not  tp  suffer  our  house  to  be  broken  through  ?  That 
na  increase  ^of  the  circulating  medium  should  immediately  take 
^ace,  is  clear  to  every  loyal  and  reflecting  mind.  Take  the  expe- 
llee of  modern  times.  Whilst  Bank  notes  were  plentiful,  the 
country  flourished,  although  there  ¥  ere  no  guineas !  When  Bank 
mUes  became  scarce,  the  country  aufiered !  Mr.  Cobbett  seems 
to  be  aware  of  this  circumstance ;  for  be  says,  ^'  Our  power,  such 
M  \X  was  at  the  close  of  the  war  against  the  French  nation,  it 
apparently  gone  already.  It  appears  to  have  been  merely  the  effete 
of  a  money  operation ! " 

To  h^itate,  therefore^  imder  our  present  circuins^ances,  is  like 
•uffering  the  vital  spark  to  flutter,  whilst  we  are  trying  experiments 
4«  to  what  privations  tbe  body^politic  will  bear*  The  ch'culating 
medium,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  ia  what  the  blood  is  in  the 
human  structure.  Bank  notes  have  been  reduced  about  ten  mil- 
lions ;  and  although  our  political  health  remains  undimiaished, 
through  the  impetus  of  the  late  extended  paper  system,  yet  that 
vigor  will  abate. 

The  time  is  now  come  to  establish  on  a  philosophical  base,  the 
advantages  of  that  system  which  necessity,  the  mother  of  invention, 
imposed !  I  was  so  ignorant  of  the  blessing  Providence  designed 
us,  that  1  recommended  to  Mr.  Pitt  a  plan,  by  which  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  would  have  been  prevented ;  but  the  same  Provi- 
dence, which  drove  us  to  that  necessity,  has  happily  led  us  to  the 
adoption  of  a  system,  whereby  an  Order  in  Council  will,  at  any 
tioje,  prevent  depredators  from  despoiling  our.country  of  the  pre- 
cious metals ! 

Afgumentatively  speaking,  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  tbe  less 
solvent,  if  it  should  have  five  millions  of  Bankers'  acceptances  «r 
Qovemmeut  securities  in  its  bureau,  instead  of  five  millions  of 
bullion  in  its  cellar.  Perhaps  the  former  circumstance  would  be 
judicious  and  creditable  to  their  understandings  as  merchants ;  and 
the  country  would  appreciate  thieir  wisdom.  This  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  non-represeniative  paper  circulation.  The 
Bank  of  JEngland,  under  the  Restriction  Act,  were  always  capable 
of  meeting  every  demand. 

In  the  year  1797,  a  climacteric  period  restored  health  to  our 
Financial  System  !  The  Order  in  Council  providentially  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Representative  Paper  System;  that  syst^n 
occafloned  an  enlarged  circulation,  which  has  produced  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  country,  has  filled  it  with  magni- 
ficence, and  advanced  machinefy  to  its  (apparent),  utinost  limits. 
W^abould  bt  idiots,  thAr^fore,  not  to  con^rmtL  syatem  which  is 
thiia  oapnbla  of  enburging.the  comlbrta  of  the  hnman  species. 
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Othet  ndtiotts  are  proiting  by  oitr  kttow!edgl».  jAft^'t%«  pMthli" 
C$ti<m  6{  mj  paknphlet,  Prossiay  faeariD^  it  was  oar  intention  td 
aiake  the  Ainded  property  transferable  to  Ihe  bedrer^  immediately 
adopted  the  suggestion ;  and  the  Americati  legislature  have  noir 
before  them  ^'  An  Act  to  establish  a  circulating  mediuoi  for  the 
Viiited  States,  and  to  sustain  the  credit  and  utility  thereof/^  It 
cibbraces  an  issue  of  Government  paper,  transferable  by  delivery, 
and  calculated  to  come  in  aid  i>f  specie,  and  of  paper  e^iuivalent 
to  specie— to  increase  the  quantity  of  circulating  diedium,  which 
is  now  supposed  to  be  less  than  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trad^' 
and  internal  intercourse. 

Mr.  Cobbett  remarks,  that  it  is  always  a  proof  of  a  conscious 
weakness  in  his  cause,  when  an  advocate  resorts  to  niisrepresefl^' 
tation.  1  would  be  so  liberal  to  Mr.  Cobbett  as  to  quote  the  ge^ 
neral  ^fjope  of  his  observations,  rather  than  isolated  passages.  H^ 
says,  *' The  things  which  are  finally  to  influence  the  discussion,  af^ 
tpuch  more  of  a  Financial,  than  of  a  Political  character;  and  that 
REFORM  will  never  take  place  until  the  Paper  fabric  be  ^U, 
shaken/' 

If  a  REFORM  in  Parliament  is  treated  as  a  consequence  dris<* 
ing  from  the  destruction  of  Funded  Property,  the  nature  of  Uni<^ 
v^rsal  Suffrage  is  strikingly  exhibited ! ! ! 

If  Mr.  Cobbett  had  taken  the  general  scope  of  Mr.  Canning^ 
remarks,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  6f  making  maiiy 
of  his  observations.  Well  may  Mr.  Canning  ai^e,  ^'  Tliat  we 
lire  under  a  limited  monarchy;  and  thai  to  add  to  the  pri^sent 
preponderating  democratic  ascendency,  would  threaten  the  de^ 
stfuction  of  our  equally  poised  Constitution."  But  he  might  have 
gone  farther — and  if  he  will  oblige  the  country  by  publishing  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  he  could  show  that  if  Mr.  Cobbett  is 
right,  the  most  horrid  alarm  ought  to  be  entertained  from  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Reform.  Farewell  to  the  receiving 
Petitions  for  Universal  Suffrage,  if  it  is  to  arise  as  an  effect  from  the 
levelling  of  all  the  distinctions  of  life  ! 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Cobbett's  remarks  on  some  of  the  lower  orders, 
of  Coventry  :— he  says,  '^  A  friend  who  saw  these  man-brutes  said, 
that  they  shook  his  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul !  But  I  see 
no  reason  at  all  for  such  a  conviction :  I  believe,  and  I  have  long 
believed,  that  there  are  more  sorts  of  men  than  there  are  of  dogs. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  a  creature's  walking  upon  two  legs,  i^- 
no  proof  that  he  is  of  the  same  sort,  or  kind,  as  I  am ;  or  as  any 
man  of  mind  is." 

Are  the  representatives  of  such  men  as  these,  fit  judges  of  ffie 
propriety  of  continuing  the  present  relations  of  property  i  Surely 
if  the  "  Ayes''  arc  **  to  have  it,"  tbd  majcfrity  of  mir  population 
will  give  a  speedy  decision ! 
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On  di«  other  hand,  were  our  countrjmen  well  educated,  no  umiq 
who  cofasidered  bis  true  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  would  dare  td 
contend  against  universal  suffrage ; — but  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system  at  the  present  day,  would  be  like  permitting  the 
South  of  Ireland  exclusively  to  legislate  for  the  British  Empire ! 

Admitting  this  description  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  to  be  applicable  t« 
the  low^r  orders  in  general,  are  not  the  religious  institutions  Mr. 
Canning  contends  for,  desirable  in  such  a  state  of  society  i 

But  can  Mr.  Cobbett  believe  for  a  moment,  that  Mr.  Canning, 
whom  it  is  very  obvious  he  is  proud  of,  as  being  an  Englishman, 
and  whom  he  seems  to  consider  as  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
educatftoo  in  Europe— -can  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  say,  for  a  moment 
believe  that  Mr.  Canning  knows  so  little  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
V  to  suppose  its  residence  in  the  human  heart  depended  on  the 
continuance  of  a  Tory  administration  ?  The  simple  fact  is^  that 
Mr.  Canning  contends  that  the  relations  of  property  might  best  be 
preserved  by  the  upholding  of  our  religious  irlstitutions. 

It  may  likewise  be  contended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  limited 
tDonarchy  under  which  we  were  born — That  we  have  no  right  to. 
demolish  those  ancient  authorities  which,  Mr.  Cobbett's  reading 
will  inform  him,  have  preserved  literature  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  barbarism.  It  is  very  well  in  these  days  to  rejoice  over  the 
destruction  of  monasteries  of  Henry  VIU.'s  time:  but  if  we 
are  honest,  we  shall  allow  that  to  such  institutions  we  owe  the 
knowledge  of  our  alphabet;  and  that  from  the  modern  clergy 
have  emanated,  perhaps,  nine  tenths  of  all  those  productions  which 
have  advanced  literature !  It  is  quite  a  distinct  subject  to  argue 
nt  this  time,  when  knowledge  is  increased, — that  if  we  had  to 
commence  a  new  order  of  things,;— religion  (as  in  America)  might 
be  preserved  without  being  connected  with  the  state.* 

But  to  return  to  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor  :  Mn  Cobbett 
surely  will,  on  reflection,  abjure  the  injustice  of  affixing  the  title  of 
**  Tax-eaters  "  to  the  pubhc  annuitants.  They  may  be  maiden 
aunts  and  orphans,  who  simply  receive  tlieir  pittance  of  interest 
from  money  possibly  invested  in  the  public  funds  at  100/.,  and 
which  would,  therefore,  barely  pay  them  S  per  cent,  per  annum, 
whilst  the  hereditary  descendant,  nephew  or  brother,  enjoys  an  estate, 
the  rental  of  which  has  been   tripled  during  the  life-time  of  the  i 

public  annuitant,  whose  income  may  be  reduced,  but  never  can  be 
augmented. 

I  have  before  said,  that  the  destruction  of  the  claims  of  the 
funded  creditor  can  only  be  contemplated  with  reference  to  an 
entire  annihilation  of  the  present  distribution  of  property ;  but  a 
more  extensive  disorder  would  occur,  for  the  relation  of  debtor 
and  creditor  would  cease. — A  man  may  owe  an  individual  merchant 
many  thousand  pounds,  who  lias  only  funded  property  to  meet  the 
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maj  have  lately  sold  hii  stock,  and  \aA  Ua 
money  to  commbMOoera  for  the  construcdon  of  a  road;  or  }m 
VDMj  have  purchased  very  largely  of  an  article^  the  price  of  which 
he,  by  a  monopoly,  wishes  to  enhance  !  Is  the  latter  gendeman 
to  worthy,  that  he  should  be  exclusively  protected  in  his  possessiona^ 
when  hair  the  property  of  the  kingdom-  would  be  swept  awayf 
What  compensation  could  be  offered  to  the  hospitals  and  public 
charities,  for  the  robbing  of  them  of  their  principal  support?  But 
individual  sufferers,  (women  of  retired  habits,  and  gentlemen  of 
literary  pursuits,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,)  would  form,  in  their 
aggregate,  as  deplorable  a  picture  as  the  cripples  of  St.  Bactholo^ 
mew's  or  St,  George  s  ! 

Mr.  Cobbett  has  taken  some  pains,  in  his  Register  of  the  £€ nd 
inst.,  in  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  paying 
off  a  part  of  the  National  Debt,  according  to  Mr.  Heathfield'a 
and  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan.  The  attachment  of  Englishmen  to  '*  things 
as  they  are,"  will  probably  resist  the  power  of  Mr.  Ricardo'a 
eloquence ;  yet  Mr.  Cobbett  ought,  in  fairness,  to  have  noticed 
that,  by  the  people  of  property  paying  off  a  sixth  part  of  the 
National  Debt,  the  poor  of  the  land  would  be  disburthened  of 
nine  millions  of  taxes!— that  is,  the  taxes  I  have  enumerated  io 
page  267,  viz. :  the  window-light,  the  duties  on  salt,  sugar,  malt, 
candles,  soap,  iron,  paper,  and  leather,  might  be  taken  off.  Would 
not  this  plan,  therefore,  be  truly  patriotic  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  property  f  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  contribution 
would  not  be  exacted  from  the  laboring  classes,  although  personal 
industry  would  cease  to  contribute  to  the  above  taxes.  Th^ 
question  is — whether  an  exemption  from  the  above  taxes  would  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  capitalists  for  the  inconvenience  of 
their  subscribing  a  sixth  part  of  their  property  f 

With  regard  to  plundering  the  public  creditor— -as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  would  be  injudicious.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  a 
tradesman,  or  his  workmen,  if  their  proportion  of  the  thirty  millions 
of  taxes  was  taken  off,  when  every  gentleman,  served  by  them, 
mediately  derives  his  income  from  the  public  funds  i  in  fact, 
commerce  receives  its  principal  support  from  the  quarterly  payments 
of  interest  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

If^  therefore,  Mr.  Cobbett  seriously  puts  the  question  ''  Do  yov 
wish  the  interest  to  continue  to  be  paid  to  the  full  to  the 
fund-holder  V — let  us  answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  an  autho* 
ritjr  that  would  testify  our  detestation  of  harboring  an  idea  of 
defrauding  the  national  creditor  of  his  due,  violating  the  laws  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  sactioning  fraud,  deceit,  and  dishonesty. 

N^o.  25,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

St.  George's  day,  April  9A,  1820. 
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LETTER 


VftOX 


A  JEW  TO  A  CHRISTIAN, 


OCCJLSIOirED  BT    i 


THE  RECENT  ATTACKS 


ov 


Tf^t  mmt. 


I  have  filled  bim  with  the  Spirit  of  Ooo,  in  wisdom  and  in  undentand- 
Ingy  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise  cun- 
ning works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cuttias  of 
stones  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  timber^and  in  the  hearts  of  all  tnat 
are  wise-hearted  I  liave  put  wisdom*  Exodus,  xxxu  S. 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON: 


1820. 
VOL.  XVI.  Pom.  HO.TOSStt.  T 
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LETTER, 


Dear  Sir> 


I  AM  desirous  to  show  my  sense  of  your  kindness,  by  com- 
plying with  your  request  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power.  I 
shall,  therefore,  candidly  state  to  you  my  sentiments,  and,  I  hope, 
with  a  due  humility;  though  the  long-endiired  contempt  cast  upon 
our  race  has,  I  trust,  not  to^Uy.  destroyed^  that  upright  steadfast- 
ness of  soul  on  which  ail  human  character  rests,  and  which  alone 
can  enable  man,  either  to  look  his  fellow-creature  in  tlie  face,  or  to 
elevate  his  hopes  to  the  divine  mercy, — which  the  cringing  of  the 
hypocrite  will  surely  never  obtain. 

Providence,  in  subjecting  us  to  the  hatred,  whether  deserved  or 
nptjt  of  the  refit,  of  i;Dankbd,,  ha»  notji  i9.  my  qp^km^oq,  1%i<i  it#  aatse 
upoo  u^ ;.  but  mh^  inflicted  the  natm-al  chasiisenmnt  wfcieb  tke 
spicitaal  pridie  of  our  once  higHly^favored  nation  has  calle^^ 
cbwtt  upon  her  exHed  children.  I  t^ust  that  xx^w^  amoi;^  VA 
•  have  so  far  profited  by  the  lesson,  as  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the 
truth  that  God  is  the  equal  and  universal  father  of  all  mankind. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  f uHy  persuadedthat  the  providence  of  the 
Almignty  has  watched  over  us  for  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
with  as  merciful  an  eye  a$  eyer  b^an^^d  upon  the  day  of  our 
national  prosperity.  The  boasted  cruelty  which  marked  our  entry 
into  Palestine,  and  the  exterminating  persecution  of  its  wretched 
and  ignorant  inhabitants,  has  oot  baen  exceeded,  even  by  that  of 
our  enemies,  persecutors  and  slanderers,  who  with  the  same  pious 
rage  have  scattered  and  hunted  us  as  beasts  over  the  face  of 
the  earth)  nor  are  our  national  erirtie»'and  sufferings  either  singu- 
lar or  rare  examples  of  the  extreme  horrors  of  war,  and  the  fury  of 
fanaticism. 

Permit  me  to  say.  Sir,  without  meaninjj  the  least  offence*,  tfcat 
the  professors  of  Chrbthmity  have  Mt  profited  so  welt  (y  the 
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MfBmgof'Oar  essmple  as  they  might  have  done;  even  at  this 
4ay:  the  feligious  iasikutions  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  are 
not  totally  ^ree  from  the  spirit  of  uncharitableness,  or  from  the 
6omptiDa«  that  naturally  take  root  in  the  soil  of  superstition. 
It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  deny  that  of  late  years,  and  in 
tUi  coivit^  especially,  Christianity  has  evinced  a  more  humane 
aadfimievoleBt  character )  aud  thereby  assimilated  itself,  in  a  higher 
degree,  with  that  of  its  great  founder. 

I  bog  to  be  allowed  to  say  also,  what  ia  my  honest  and  sincere 
belief,  that,  ki  this  progress  towards  humanity  and  the  true  relU 
gion  cfthe  hearty  my  poor  brethren  have  not  remained  entirely 
behind  diem.  Their  humble  virtues  are  indeed  unblazoned  by 
Optional  £ch^ ;  the  applause  of  Senates  and  of  popular  associations, 
^  they  must  not  look  to  have  ^  but  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  life, 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  they  are  neither  secluded  from  the 
dtvine  influence,  nor  denied  the  sacred  consolation  of  an  approying 
conscience :  they  believe  and  feel  that  God  is  still  their  God.  It 
is  not  true,  as  mistaken  zealots  have  cruelly  supposed,  that  our 
humanity  and  our  privileges  as  moral  beings  have  been  suspended 
ever-  since  the  destruction  of  oiir  city. 

We  have  been  taught,  indeed,  a  severe  lesson  of  humility.: — 
We  have  learned  charity  from  the  hard-hearted,  and  tolerance 
from  the  intolerant  $  nor  have  even  ^e  corruptions  v^ich  have 
occasionally  deformed  the  purer  doctrines  of  Christianity  failed  of 
their  warning  influence,  in  detaching  us  from  some  of  tne  grosser 
prejudices  derived  from  a  barbarous  antiquity. — I  may  say  at  least 
for  myself,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  smgular  in  this,  that  the  prejudices 
of  nay  religious  education  have  not  so  far  blinded  my  eyes  as  to 
prevent  my  perceiving,  that,  while  superstition  has  decayed,  morals 
and  religion  have  advanced  with  the  progress  of  science  in  the 
modern  world ;  nor  have  I  failed  to  observe  that,  although  philo- 
sophy is  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  divine  impulse  of  the  moral  feeling. 
alone  has  been  found  strong  enough  to  stem  the  torrent  of  scep- 
ticism,— ^that  river  of  despair ^  which  the  reason  of  man  must 
inevitably  pass  before  it  can  attain  the  heights  of  religious  cultiva- 
tion. 

Tet,  though  the  basis  of  religion  is  so  deeply  and  firmly  planted 
in  the  insthictive  nature  of  man,  that  even  the  wildest  errors  of 
speculation  can  never  totally  detach  him  from  it  5— rl  am  convinced 
that  sound  philosophy  alone  can  give  to  the  mind  the  peace  of 
reason^  which  is  necessary  to  confirm  and  secure  that  of  conscience 
itself.  Error  may  distun>  and  endanger  the  best  disposed  mind  ; 
and  superstirion  is  but  a  temporary  and  a  treacherous  prop  to  true 
devotion. 

I  wtti  now  confess  to  you^  Sir,  diat,  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
cef^moohi  law  of  Moses,  f  see  the  hand  of  a  divine  providence :  i 
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neiifatr  eipect  mir  wiah  dut  it  ^houU  be  ummd:  Go4 
th«t  we  should  go  back  ta  the  afoibdical  nciifice  of  imnali ; 
hofwevei  necessary  this  might  be»  in  a  barbftrous  agei  to  awaken  Jbf 
a  coarae  sensible  image  the  sacred  feeUqg  of  marii  di$kUv$Vii9i 


I  will  go  further,  and  acknowledgOf  that  I  not  only  lespect  anA 
admire  the  New  Testament^  but  g ladlf  leceive  many  of  its  knpoiw 
taot  truths. 

.  I  consider  it  as  a  spiritual  comnaentavy  upon  the  OU,  andaa 
tlirowing  great  light  upon  the  true  and  easential  naCuie  of  veUgim 
in  geneiaL 

To  me  it  appears  that  all  receifed  religions  in  #11  cpwtrietf  mt 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  ProYidence  for  the  mofal  peifediooii^ 
of  the  various  communities  and  bodies-  of  men  ^  and  aa^  m  this 
country,  one  sect  may  recetve  instruction  from  the  teadwrl  of 
another  sect,  so  I  as  a  Jtfw  am  glad  to  purify  my  notions  of  neUgiim 
by  the  aid  dF  the  Gospel. 

After  all,  there  is  a  fluctuation  and  a  progressive  change^  for^lhe 
belter  I  truat,  in  all  human  ajEurs  %  and  perhaps  the  Chriatiafi  «f 
the  fifteenth  centuryi  was  not  a  wiser  or  a  better  character  tlitt. 
the  Jew  of  the  nineteenth* 

It  is  not  a  new  observation  nor  a  trif  ial  one,  tktt  an  imperfect 
religion,  when  sincerely  fallowed,  is  more  effectual  to  salvation 
than  the  most  perfect*  in  whicK  the  heart  is  not  so  deqpljr  con- 
cerned. And  a&  no  extei^al  tyranny  can  coerce  the  oonsciano^^ 
or  impose  faith  upon  the  mind,  that  haa  the  viTtue»thecou9ge» 
and  the  wiadom  to  think  for  itself  i  man  must  ever  be  free%  to 
whatever  chardi  he  is  united,  to  interpret  its  docirines»  and  to 
limit  his  inUmtd  reception  of  them,  .according  to  the  depee  of 
enlightenment  with  which  providence  has  bkssed  himw-^It  is  tbm 
that  the  tone  and-  temper  of  religious  institutiona  are  giadii|IIy 
p^urified,  though  their  formularies  and  canons  remain  -the  aamn. 

On  the  strength  oi  this  freedom,  I  have  not  hesitated«  tboiaglha 
iew»  to  adopt  in  a  certain  sense  some  of  the  principles  of  Chiia* 
tianity ;  I  do  not,  however,  fliitter  myself  that  I  have  doue  ep^ 
jMice  to  its  doctrines ;  nor  have  I  undertaken  to  strike  a  balance 
of  <9ceUencies  and  defects  between  it  and  the  Mosaic  or  >edM|r 
imfcitutiona :  this  would  require  more  leamii^  than  I  ffWe^fkrr 
BeiideSf  my  object  ia  not  to  lessen  the  credit  of  either  j^J^i^ 
merely  to  satisfy  my  own  conscience  and  to  enlighten  my  mind«<. 
s>A9r»  m«n,  I  feel  that  I  possess  ^n  animal  niituve^  and  po^vverful 
iflitinets  that  impel  me  to  itSsgi^ati6cationir7but  I  feel  als<yff|f| 
iiltiQ)U|gtnce[:wi|ibM»  iDe.w)u$h;tf}^im(es  I  iOj^H  tO) |hpl4^ jhia^^gijwil 
^fK6m.7in^  Wibject|o%i  f^i^li^mft  '»  pperAti^**  J*coqi^|Rg  -to 
aadoDidf  th^t  .is  to^ayf  j9»or4 .priliei^r  i  T^f s#t^'^.<^ 
which  I  can  no  more  shake  off  than  I  can  hunger  or  tfaiMtf  com* 
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ptk  m§  to  idpMUfMgt  tbat  I  am  a  itsfMiiMlr.bebi^  and  to 
btlkw  «7wIF  poMMied  of  a  rational  ^«  will,  superior  tty  «v«iy 
material  and  sencaal  impuke.  I  therefore  i:ond€mn  n^yse^^tthttt^ 
C9er  my  mferwr^  Masters  my  superwr  nature ;— and  in  this  voice 
of  CoMSCiENCB,  which  proclaims  the  duiifj  and  therein  the  adequate 
srnogth,  of  the  rational  will  to  maintain  itself  agaimt  all  the  pamert 
rf^mhimf  I  find  the  pyoof  of  the  immofiUilify  of  that  being  in 
which  it  resides. — This  proof  is  not  indeed  intuitive,  for  we  cati« 
Mt  me  the  soul  and  Its  sensible  powers  )—>h  consists  in  a  necessary 
$mi  inmritMe  beUrfin  our  nuf^at  emstenee. 

This  struggle  of  th^  two  natures  of  man.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  $ 
and  diis  Mm  of  the  sou/,  Plato  considered  at  the  memory  of  a 
jr^  tUOe  ef  existence :  which  explains  the  ancient  notion  ci  th)s 
JM  of  man,  aliegorioAlly  signified  in  the  bode  of  Genesis. 
•^  The  great  object  of  all  religion,  and  what  alone  gives  it  entranoe 
intathe  soul,  is  in  the  New  Testament  energetically  called  «  a  death 
unto  siii«  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness.*^  We  may  conceive 
k  figuratively  as  the  birth  of  the  sont  into  this  worid :  it  tmpfies^ 
kowever,  the  predominance  of  the  meral  power  of  reason  in  detfet- 
mifluig  die  wilL — Where  this  exists,  (but,  alas  \  who  can  pretend  to 
more  than  very  feeble,  if  any  genuine,  efibrts  of  its  power?)  in 
that  man  the  Deity  may  behold  ;m  object  worthy  of  His  approba- 
tion* 

le  b  not  my  intention  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  all  the  doo- 
trines  of  true  religion ;  but  merely  to  state  what  I  conceive  to  be 
kamost  essential  and  fundamental  principle. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  ah  indisputable  fact,  that,  in  no  book 
of  divine  revelation  has  the  science  of  the  mental  faculties 
be^  attempted  to  be  given  to  man}  and  although  the  Scrip- 
twee,  l>oth  OM  and  New,  treat  continuaHy  of  metaphysical  objcdi 
and  IDBAS,  they  do  not  any  where  attempt  to  explain  scientifically 
the  origin  or  true  nature  of  these  ideas.  They  are  evidsnAy 
adapted  to  the  conceptions  and  language  commonly  received  at  the 
time  they  were  written.  They  do  not  teach  metaphysicSy  My 
more  than  logic  or  natural  philosophy. 

Tbej  are  addressed  to  the  illiterate  as  well  as  to  the  learned )  and^ 
therefore^  wisely  avoid  all  scientific  explanations  on  profound  sub- 
jects, wlrich  the  learned  of  those  days  were  themselves  not  capaUe 
of  giving,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  prepared  to  rmivv 
thmi. 

The  sacred  writers  were  not  scientifically  enlightened,  but  mo- 
ttlly  and  religiously  inspired.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  thrir 
iaatminmitaliry  in  the  bmd  oi  Providence  was  confined  to  the  «n- 
|le  object  d  awakening  Ae  moral  eneirgy  of  the  sold ;  brii^iag 
Hi  inuBOttal  antuie  ooiutantly  infio  the  view  ef  the  ignorantf  aa 
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well  as  <tf  tbe  la0aMed;--«diQS  pver^niiBg  ii^  iii  «1k  ticKer  ala^of 
human  cultivation}  from  bftiilg  totally  loac^  ifitbe'$tHs|rgle  of  toifk 
sual  and  material  interests)  «ad,  at  a  more  advaaeed  pemoA,  wthe 
chaos  of  erroneous  speculation. 

Even  in  our  day,  the  philosophical  scepticishi  diat  preiaila  in 
the  learned  world,  plainly  shows  that  scientific  reason  has  mt  yet 
attained  its  most  important  object.  It  has  ntt  yet  discoieittd  l]ie 
rational  foundation,  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  human  mind; 

•  anc^  therefore,  it  has  no  right  to  claim  to  itself  die  directiDn  ef  ifae 
moral  and  religious  world*  And  surely  when  the  learned  despaii^ 
the  half-leariled  and  the  utterly  ignorant  should  not  ^iresvne*  The 
innate  feeing  of  immortality  planted  in  die  consciences  hdwdver 
obscure  and  incomprehensible  that  feeling  may  be, is  stiti theeniy 
safeguard  of  virtue,  and  the  only  defence  which  rdigibn  his 
hitherto  received  from  our  roHonal  nature. 

Philosophy  is  happily  not  required  to  lay  the  germ  of  viAiievi 

•  the  soul ;  and  it  has  not  yet  discovered,  wUdi  as  its  trae  buaimna, 
the  means  of  protecting  its  g^owA  th^re.  The  mond  smat  it 
mankind,  therefore,  must  continue  to  aseert  ks  datm  Co  doamiim 

.  against  philosoiAty,  during  Its  mm<tge,  as  s^inst  an  mvolnatary 

encAny ;  rather  than  prematurely  accept  its  guidance^  as  a  6ure.and 

.tried  friend.    Not,  however,  as  if  the  ignovant  consdience  were 

absolutely  sufficient  of  itself ;  for,  as  a  mere  instinctive  feeUng, 

however  noble  in  its  nature^  it  is  still  but  a  blind  impmbe^'aiid  will 

'ever  be  hable  to  the  perversions  of  error,  tdi  reason,  under  the 

guardianship  of  Providence,  shall  become  sufficiently  «lighttned 

to  take  the  reins  of  the  moral  government  into  its  tiwn  hahds. 

And,  as  this  desirable  end  is  progressrve,  the  voice  of  reaonteiibt, 

.in  every  stage  of  its  advancement,  be  patiently  listened  tO!$<^all  thiit 

•  is  i^equisite  is  to  tty  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  our  inniee 
sense  of  moral  duty,  and  to  reject  every  system  that  will  not  hear 
this  iBure  and  universal  test  of  truth,  whcthec  philosophkal  or  leli- 
glous :  for^s  morality  is  the  basis  of  reKgiotts  iaith^  it  nnBa^ever 
be  the  test  of  its  gtoutneness  and  truth. 

No  pretended  divine  sanction,  no  priestly  autkortty^  can  dnuige 
Ae  eternal  nature  of  right  md  wrong.  We  must  be  careful, 
therefore,  in  translating  and  interpreting  die  Soriptmes,  nottorghre 
iUem  a  ^meaning  which  may  leteeo  ahd  degrade  the  sacred  o^ga- 

^lions  of  morality.  Essentially  inherent  in  reason,  dmf  aretlieitln- 
damental  conditions  of  the  necessity  of  religion ;  they  can  aever» 

-dasrefoe,  -come  into  cbntrtkUedonco  the  will  of  Sod. 

'  They  are,  iildeed,  no  other  thin  the  iDhint  wMt^he  Lagin^Jdat 
Wardt  written  by  the  finger  <of  :God  him^etf  in  ithe  Imind.    This 

•fiifeTfid^  rtfrebtidn  hf  nomlity  isthe  voice  of  dieSplrit^-dvdipfiyly- 
ethwfdunus^  ««kceMding  to  tfaa  utiii.of  -fihxbf  ^-tnankl  fajrlhiB  test 
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it>t^tdw  ifaniy  and  we  pmtlege  x>f  crrety  man  to  do,  nrhetfaer  hk 
pmst^ommaind  htm  to  iminolHte  to  iMow^jetetmns  in  Ute  wilds 
4)f  AhksLy  or  to  »pply  the  pincets  aad  die  toveh^cf  aa  Eanropettfi 
SiWi^iiskiofi.  Nor  is  thieidaty  lessdinperaftive  upon  chose  happiet 
atod  more  enlightened  beni|B»  whom  a  religion  of  justice  and  mer- 
xy  allows  the  fell  4K6e»1l^iOt  cmUMmce*  Let  diem  use  shis  •gl^ 
libiia  fteedom  with  moderation,  Teepecting  the  labevtyof  othere; 
aad»  if  they  suppewthemsehes  endowed  with  stipevior  wisdom  •and 
3iieBgth>'kt'themtieat  with  gemleness  the  weakness  and  the  enroito 
iof  their  inferiors. 

I  fear  that  tny  inability  to  do  justice  to  tins  difficult  subject, 
«Hiy  have  Tendered  my  renrarics  obscure  aind  unsatisfactory ;  I  will 
endeavour  not  to  add  tediousness  to  my  other  faiilfls,  but  proceed  id 
consider  the  daggers  to  wMch  tme  religion  is  now  eicposed.  i 
sUd^  perhaps,  differ  from  the  generality  of  persons,  in  stating  it  to 
(beimy  finn'OonTictson,  that  religion  has^^w,  g^M^  wilful  an  in- 
-MritiDnai  enemies,  i  concetre  it  possible,  «nd  so  far  as  I  am  able 
'toijttdge^  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  both  Paine  and  Carlsle  eiMi* 
cerely  spake  what  they  beliei^  to  be  true,  and  likely  to  benefit 
-mankind.  I  hafre,  also,  no  doubt  that  they  were  '▼ery  for  from  re- 
^mittBcing  leligion  altogether^  yet,  never  was  the  press  prof aned  by 
eiim^e  daegeroos  abuse  than  in  'dieir  hsmds,  from  which  Liberty 
.^ttrself  m«6t  desire  diat  k  should  be  wrung. 

iWizen  i  contemphte  the  extraordinary  disgust,  on  the  one  hand, 
-md^ihe  profound  txenention,  on  the  other,  in  which  the  Bible  is 
lieid,!' cannot  but  conclude  that  the  difierent  parties  direct  thek 
fsiincipal.attraEiion  to  difietent  parts  of  its  multifarious  conteiMs  $ 
las^tf  tbey  consider  the  sane  parts,  tlratthey  snnst  give  diim  ^etjj 
difierent  interpretations ;  or  lastliy»  that  chey  must  diffpr  in  the 
f  iMipfci  aceordiBg  to  whkh  their  judgments  are  formed. 

Thssonciem^book,  however,  is  Ae  visible  foundation  of  all  religion 

andseUgieus  institutions,  throughout  die  most  lightened  past  of 

1^  wcNrld;<»«.those  who  rashly  despise  it,  cannot  deny  this  jfrtfA^ 

ifmety  wUch'suiely  demands  for  it  our  reverence  and  our  gratitude. 

Howfads it  unfortunately  happened,  that  this  dearly  cherished 
snd  behnml  book  has  become  an  object  of  consen^t  and  hatred, 
m&t  owifto  saptieal  philosophers,  but  to  the  illiienite,  who  have 
received  enty^thcsaofeddvegs  of  an  abortive  and  psirtial  wisdom 
mrtfanr  hands  ? 

Theresd  truth  of  the  matter  appeaes  tome  to  be  this,  that  die 
woiid,  m-the  Nineteenth  Century,  is^stiU  but  in  its  iofaticy  :-^ 
tkere  needs  no  more  'to  poove  it^  t))an  that  its  Phihiophert  ^e 
Sceftia.  Yet  I  by  no  means  look  upon  this  as  a  hopeless  or  f«- 
tM^ade  ataleof  mental-cuhivalion.    Hie  detoctian  aa4  esposure 
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of  the  fabe  preteoMona  of  all  prior  phiIo«ophy, 
discovery  of  any  thing  to  supply  ita  place,  whidi  aceptidsm  impli^ 
is  no  inconsiderable  progress,  in  a  speculative  point  of  view  i  thoo^ 
as  to  any  immediate  practical  utility,  it  ofiers  none^  and  in  its  eaft» 
tension  oeyond  the  boundaries  of  the  learned  and  the  philosophicd 
world,  it  may  occauon  some  temporary  and  partial  eviL  Thi^ 
however,  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  our  Goveraanent,  at 
least,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  restricting,  among  a  people  tcx>  wise 
to  be  deluded  by  the  rash  and  unfounded  speculations  of  ignorance. 
I  call  this  a  temporary  tvU^  and  such,  if  we  believe  in  a  Providence^ 
are  all  th^  evils  that  can  assail  us  %  but  it  is  also  a  growing  and  aa 
ineoUdble  one.  God  has  not  planted  in  man  the  principle  of  fab 
advancement  to  the  ideal  of  perfection,  that  it  should  lie  dormaoK 
within  him ;  -  it  cannot^  it  ouf^t  not  to  be  stiied.  His  cry  is 
eoay  where  for  i efiorm  :  the.  leiamed  Kepik  calls  for  it,  in  phih>» 
sophy  ^— and  his  voice,  in  the  schools  of  the  learned,  may  be  ttse^ 
ful,  though  perplexing..  Paper  systems  may  be  set  up  and  pnlfed 
down,  there,  wi^  great  safety  and  propriety  i  but  wkea  the  iiii$e> 
rate. sceptic  attempts  to  lay  tki$  axe  to  the  root,  out  of  doors,  the 
je«t  becomes  too.  coarse  and  practical. 

The  only  radical  cure  for  this  necessary  evil,  is  a  sound  philo- 
sophy ;  and  the  thinking  world  cries  aloud  for  it,  thrott^«very 
rank  and  order  of  society.  In  every  art  and  science,  not  stricdy 
mechanical,  its  want  is  felt,  in  the  confusion  that  involves  all  Tba^ 
ors  i.  hut  ki  morals  and  religion,  and  whatever  i«sts  upon  them,  as 
pwtical  justice  and  national  liberty,  this  want  is  consptcuoiiely 
evident,  in  the  discord  and  hostility  that  agitates  the  puUic  mind» 
multiplyi^ig  sects  an(\.  parties,  whos^  sole  principle  of  union  ia  a 
prudent  toleration  of  ^ach  c|ther*s  errors,  founded  on  a  oomnum 
consciousness,  of  mutual  good  intention. 

This  principle  of  charity  cannot  be  too  far  extended,  or  too  Sxm* 
ly  relied  on«  The  advancement  of  human  intellect  may,  indeed,  be 
impeded  by  the  rigor  of  despotism,  or  the  rage  of  anarchy  ;  but 
▼ioleace  and  persecution  will  certainly  not  promote  it :  and,  whal> 
ever  number  of  centuries  nuy  precede,  and  though  one  generatioil 
after  another  should  be  butchered  to  avert  or  to  accelmte  it,  as 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  history,  if  men  have  not  yet 
had  enough  of  blood,  may  very  likely  happen  \  —yet,  if  there  be  a 
Providence  governmg  human  affiurs,  so  surely  will  the  reason  i»^ 
planted  in  man  gradually  develope  its  powers.  He  will  not  always 
remain  destitute  of  a  rational  and  consistent  knowledge  of  the  n»» 
ture,  die  extent,  the  right  and  harmomous  use  olhis  (acukies^-^ 
without  which  his  nobkst  powers  have  been  bestowed  upon  Juni 
in, vain,      , 

WiU  aay^nejay  that  the  end  of  ovr  beings  in  tUs  worid,^  has 
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yetbegtt  icnwiiplhiwd  i  And  irlio,  Oat  has  fdte  the  'immcvtai 
energy  within  hun,  and  who  bdieres  in  God  as  the  Creator,  pte^ 
aerwr,  and  teacher,  of  Human  Reason,  can  doubt  that  that  end  is 
progressively  advancing  to  its  accomplishment  ?  In  the  limited' 
sphce  which  we  are  able  to  overlook  by  the  imperfect  light  of  his- 
tosy,  by  personal  observation,  and  by  our  own  internal  eiperience^ 
wei  find  more  dian  sufficient  proof  of  the  vanity  of  the  attempt  to 
keep  mankind  in  ignorance.  Man  mil  think  /  he  cannot  be  satis*'~ 
fied  by  mKitfuUng.  Even  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious  oW* 
gation  be  will  have  rationally  and  ccmsistently  explained. 

Those  who  decry  reason  and  philosophy  $  who,  havine  foiled^ 
relinquish  them  as  hopeless  ;•— or,  which  is  worse,  consider  the 
attempt  of  reason  to  estimate  its  powers  and  its  validity,  in  order 
tO'theiv  more  complete  and  secure  exercise,  as  disobedience  and 
presumption  against  the  Author  of  Reason ;  and  call  upon  men  for 
iLfmtration  of  ike  inUXkct  and  the  willf  at  least,  if  by  tUs  they 
mean  the  moral  and  rational  mB,— should  consider  well  vfhzt  it  v 
they  ask.  If  they,  from  fatigue,  have  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
mdoaneing  current  of  human  improvement,  and,  following  the 
eddy  of  me  stream,  have  settled  quiedy  upon  the  bank,  there  let 
them  rest  in  peace  % — but  they  will  call  in  vain,  to  those  who  are 
stemming  the  deep  waters,  to  stop  their  onward  course:  the 
feeble  voice  of  their  indolence  cannot  be  heard  amid  the  rushing  of 
that  noMe  river. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  for  the  antP-rationalhf  learned,  bankrupts  ia 
pbih>sophy,  to  cry  out  against  scepticism :— let  them  supply  its 
place  by  rational  and  consistent  principles,  which  are  necessary  and  . 
indubitable.  If  they  caimot  do  this  ;  if  they  have  no  fundamen- 
taLmle  for  their  own  judgment,  to  guide  them  in  forming  a  con*- 
sistent  and  rational  interpretation  of  the  doctrines,  casually  anid 
soflsetimes  obscurely  and  with  seeming  contradiction,  scattered 
diMugh  the  sacred  Scriptures  \  they  are  themselves,  so  far  as  rni*  - 
SOB  and  philosophy  are  concerned,  m/ere  sceptics.  And  if,  to  avoid 
reasoning  Ht,  they  renounce  reasoning  altogether,  ftnr^'njgf  their 
tabnt^  they  will  prove  no  better  than  Mind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
Their  Uteralf  faneifidf  or  accidenial  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
wiH  but  ill  supply  1^  place  of  a  sound,  moral,  and  fundamental  ex- 
posidon,  to  which  true  philosophy  alone  can  lead. 

In  the  abeence  of  this,  the  only  safe  substitute  is  Conscibncs, 
tfaesmemal  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  of  die  sacredness  of  its 
divine  dictates. 

Widi  respect  fo  the  dangers  diat  threaten  religion  at  the  present 
menwnt  v  dMiy  *>^>  if^  ^sy  opinion,  more  abrming  than  real  $  and, 
perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  dieir  reality  may  proceed  from  tlie 
ovarii  iMif«    i^idiHe  aftt  gross  attsicl*tipoh  die  Mble  ail  a  whole. 
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tad  upttH  ibb  GMiroh  dstaUfehartat^  wSl  doiOideMi  I 
die  Gk>veniment  within  such  bo4iid8i  at  ka&fey  <iii  «r^  looii 
^ith  the  peace  and  order  of  the  ^toite.  WUhm  Mo  liVNt^  vAvfr. 
taeka^  though  partially  injurious,  urast  tikinafeely  tend  to  purify, 
jiOt  to  destroy.  The  frienda  of  veltgion,  of  ^ery  doBcriplion,  will 
tlrna  contin\:ee  to  occupy*  an  estt^ttaire  field,  and  > they  mil  itove  on 
additional  motive  £or  tneir  exertiona  in  its  fim>r«  As  (to^the  tadi* 
^al'theelagista  of  the  day,  theyare,  generally  speaking,  if  I  mMtafae 
JriDt,  ivier^/y  enemies  to  aU  flierel^ioas  institutions  that  ^ever  wetfe*iti 
the  worlds  not  enemies  to  what  tiiey  Oontider  'to  hermtmiiml  nda- 
^idli.  iust  sb,  our  radkal  pditiciam  only  o\ntet  to  ^  past  and 
l^resent  governments.  These  destroyed,  they  havemo'sort  of  ob- 
jection to  \\%^t  p%tre^tiA  peffect  •jrj^iif  of  goveminent,  wUch  will, 
Hf  <(wrse,  in^antly  start  up,  as  it  were  by  magic,  to  supply  ibcir 
jptaoe.  They  are  by  no  means  unraasomble  f  all  they  want  ii 
lioikiedung  absohttely  perfect :  nnd  I  atti  erediMy  infovlBed,  nkat 
mm  ntfloMonar^  has  already ansftaitedaaericffofineasttres,  winch 
4ti8  hoped  knaly -accompUsb  something  df  dns<kindini3ie  cbnfae  of 
Jllknow  not  how  many  centuries. 

Why  should  not  the  patrons  of  religion. be  equally  condeseeikl- 
4ng$  and,  by  a  ^imUar  eflbrt,  ^endeavourto  pacify  the  nirficab^n 
riUgiat^  ^  Let  them  immediately  set  abowt  dtsooveving,  for  iBStaaoe, 
tach  a  mode  <of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  as  shill  render  tfaedi 
perfectly  consistent  with  reason.  I  imagine  Carlile  himself  wifi 
«ot  object  to  allow  them  mfem-cerituri^  for  the  aooompiiBh- 
jtnent  of  tl|is  gveat  object.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  dwt  aMie 
tof  the  over^areM  guardians  of  the  Church  >appiear  to  be  Jedctas 
-of  its  loo  close  connexion  with  the  State,  and  object  to  ata  ad^an- 
-eiog  with  it,  however  slo^^ly,  towards  tte  igoal  of  national  perfro- 
tion.  Her«f  lies  its  >great  danger  ;<-^for,  ekher  it  must  advaaoe^los 
the  enlightened  reason  of  man  advatices,  :and  surely  itii'pacei8i|«ke 
•alow  enough,  or  some  new  revelation  may  hereafter  be  found  ms 
(cessary  to  Explain  or  to  supenede  that  which,  Arom  the  eooeiflKKi 
neeidents  of  time,  or  the  ne^igence  of  tboee  to  whose  pecvKar  oaie 
Jtwfits  intrusted,  will  be  found  to  have  never  been  fully  nndtP- 
^tood  or  aipprecinted^r— Thisilpp^TS  to  >me  to  ^have  ^oclanrped  to 
•the  (Mosaic  dispemation  $  aiid,  that  the  Christfan  iatiot^oayiy  se- 
cured from  the  a^iprehcnsion  of  a  similar  fate,  Ae^nkipiiaity 
of  its  aectsis  a  strong  argument.  Bnt  the  divevsitr^of  opinoii  re- 
specting its  true  meaning,  by  no  meaftis  ^proves  tint  its  meaniag 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  leaves  open,  at  least,  a  hopeof  ^diaoawr- 
ing  it.  The  most  (atal  opinion  is  that,  yMA  states  vevektioli  to 
J^  absolutely  contradidtory  to  reason,  and  «deniea  ais»thsifi|iBt  to 
judge  of  it  iit  all.  This  dbetrinof  erf  isome  of  its  hiconudaaate^ap- 
^tifanitw»«tnn^ly  orincides  wfakitkeeutalfay  of  ila^neiafiMi;  but  it 
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isfarvnoieKlMfig^fOusr  It  has  long  been  the  dekuiim^liMiitkr^ 
but  k  ought  never  to  be  adopted  by  the  regular  Clergy.  If  they 
4k(rade  the.ratioaal  and  sober  d^nity  of  die  natioaal  Chorchi  .to 
flatter  the  ignorant  ffiukttude^  they  must  exfiect  to  lose  t*lie  estettft 
of  the  enligkteoedw-  In  this  country,  there  are  pulpits  of  aU  shaped 
and  sizes,  and  those  suffidestly  numerous  for  the  gratification  of 
every  variety  of  vulgar  fanaticism :— -the  true  policy  of  theEeiabtisb- 
ed  Church  is,  by  no  means  to  descend  to  a  rivalry  with  them^  of  t^ 
receive  its  tone  from  their  intemperance )  but,  to  purifyy  to  fiHMJ^ 
rate,  and  to  nUianalise  its  doctrines  ;  to  seek,  in  the  moral  nature  ^ 
man,  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  Eqrmbols  of  a  ;pacj4)ottc 
revelation  $  and  thus  to  offer  to  the  learned  and  to  the  unenligh4e»- 
ed>  a  religion  whitik  they  can  oonscientiotisly  reoeive,  and  .profeti^ 
!mUhotU  the  itUereUed  motive  ^a  poKtieal4^ypdori9^. 
.  This  honest  endeavour,  which  has  already  distinguished  md 
died  honor  upon  the  national  estabhshment^  will,  so  lOfig  as  .it,ia 
fet^vesed  in,  prove  its  effectual  safeguard i;  because  Ae.endMh 
umr  alone,  the  mere  admission  of  so  seuad  a  principle,  must  e^m 
render  it  respectiibk,  atid  ensute  to  it  the  support  of  die  wise  aild 
*food. 

This  will  Yefttte  the  malicioua,  and  conciliate  the  i^eU-meanitug 
4imong  its  adversaries.  Power  afone  cannot  entirely  subdue  them  j 
their  reasofM^  so  far  as  they  have  real  weighty  and  refear  to  aily 
.good  9ifiA  practicable  object,  power  neither  can  nor  ought  to  si^ 
^press.  On  the  other  hand,  it^should  be  rememberefd  that  what* 
.ever  incongruities  or  interpcdations^  whatever  obscurity  or  evefi 
error,  mav  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  Whs^tever  imperfectlMa 
may  attaCn  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church ;  its  character  depends  tiot 
upon  the  letter  of  either  of  these^  but  upon  the  spirit  exiraeted 
from  both,  by  a  Cleitgy  progressively  advancing  in  wisdom  and 
liberality.  Its  character,  therefore,  may  and  ought  to  J^ise,  with  the 
^elevation  of  intellect  in  the  nation  ^^-^and  who  can  deny  that  it  baa 
60  risen  ?  On  this  principle  it  noraiy  last  while  religion  has  a  seat 
in  the  mind  of  man  i  and  what  can  ever  drive  it  thence  ?  Sunsly 
not  the  transitory  doubts  which  the  unsurtnounted  diffieultiles.«f 
speculative  reasoning  may  seeiti  to  cast  upon  reUgiousyZziVA. 

Shall  we,  for  onCf  or  a  thousand  fulures^  despair  of  the  tarioiMfl 
•faculty ;  or  with  impious  ingratitude  cast  it  in  the  face  of  o«ir 
-Maker  as  a  worthless  thing  ^  and  hope  too  that  this  will 'be  ^i^ 
ceived  %9  a  pious  offmng  ?  Suoh  blasphemers  of  irod's  true 
.iflsage^  raised  by  his  own  creative  hand  within  hns  noblest  tem|>le, 
:daim  our  pity  for  their  blindness.  These  dehided  persons  shiHild 
•ccHMider  thM|»  if  pUlosophical  i«eason  has  not  yet  sucdseded  in«dfe- 
inooMallinff -the  grounds  of  monlity  and  teligion»  it  Jias  the  .meffit 
at  least  of  having  ibraied  in  (he  mtnd^  thn  octeepftiQiM  aadideals 
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of  ^wUck  thef  oe  composed.  The  yery  idea  ct  God  Umtdf,  is  a 
pure  prodaction  of  Reason.  No  word,  no  image,  could  confey  it 
to  the  mind,  where  reason  had  not  previously  conceived  it.  The 
ideas  of  the  Soul,  of  Deity,  of  Immortality,  ^  c,  are  its  work.  If  it 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  comprehend  the  xxdidihf  of  its  own  ideas» 
and  so  learned  how  to  protect  its  valuable  offspring  $  yet,  even  its 
hst  efibrt,  the  sceptical^  has  evinced  a  noble  disinterestedness  and 
subserviency  to  the  cause  of  truth  :  it  has  here  frankly  shown, 
that  the  arguments  upon  which  it  formerly  supported  the  objects 
of  its  dearest  hopes,  were  incomplete,  and  that  their  foundation  i& 
die  human  mind  requires  to  be  more  accurately  investigated.  I  had 
intended  strictly  to  avoid  all  reference  to  die  so  much  disputed 
4>rigino{  these  ideas;  but  I  will  venture  one  observation,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  are  desirous  to  escape  so  metaphysical  a  dis^ 
cussion — ^it  is  thi  :  The  ideas  we  possess  of  naturai^  that  is  to  say^ 
of  humable  things,  are  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  the  jwe 
senses  i  they  have  always  a  limited  magnitude  or  duration : 
whereas  the  ideas  of  the  Soul,  the  Deity,  &c.,  totally  difier  from 
these;  they  are  impercepiiblef  unknowable^  unlimited i  nor  have 
we  any  ground  for  confining  them,  even  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
esostence,  time  and  space :  they  are  cherefore  totalhf  inconcmahU. 
Now,  the  dispute  is  this :  one  party  has  all  along  pretended  that 
the  Soul  and  the  Dtrity  are  not  so  totally  incomprehensible  \  some 
profess  even  to  have  seen  them  with  the  naked  eye.  Their  adver-p 
aarieb  argued  that  this  was  impossible^  and  their  arguments  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  sceptics,  who  have  proved  the  utter  tmm- 
ielligibdiiy  of  these  ideas.  But  they  went  further,  and  began  to 
think  that  as  they  could  fix  no  precise  meaning  to  the  ideas ;  they 
had,  perhaps,  been  all  along  under  a  delusion,  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  had  never  had  any  such  ideas  at  all  I  Hume,  who  was  a 
good  man  as  well  as  a  very  acute  reasoner,  thought  he  had 
proved  completely  that  the  idea  of  a  Cause  was  only  a  stipposed 
idea; — and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  declares  himself  to  be  of  die 
same  opinion  to  this  day.  Indeed,  the  matter  rests  were  Hume 
left  it — in  doidit  and  despair^ 

Now,  I  would  ask  any  man  whose  mind  has  not  been  warped 
by  sophistry,  whether  he  does  not  think  it  possible  that  there  nuy 
be  objects,  which  are  totally  and  in  every  respect  unintelligible  to 
the  human  mind,  and  or  which  the  imagination  has  neither 
power  nor  materials  to  form  any  adequate  representation  ? 

I  make  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  readily  admitted^by  all  persons 
who  are  not  philosophers ;  and  by  them  too,  if  they  really  deserve 
ibe  name.  I  know  the  sceptics,  at  least  the  hardened  and  inveterate 
oties,  virill  say  that  our  idea  of  an  object  of  which  we  absolatel|p 
know  nothing,  and  can  conceive  nothing,  is  no  idea  at  alL 
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It  were  wiieKfliioiift  to  answer  them  heve.    Idrfw.the  eiide 

a)   which  I  conceWe  as  including  all  that  is  intelligible  to  man ; 

X  lies  without  this  limit ;  it  represents  all  those  things  which  the 
faculties  we  at  present  possess  are  totally  incapable  of  conceiviz^ ; 
one  of  which  is  the  essential  part  of  man  himoelf,  the  soul  \  an- 
other is  the  Deity.  It  is  true,  these  are  not  sensible  ideas  \  we  will 
call  them  sf^persensible  ideas  $  Plato  called  them  simply  ideas;. 
the  name  is  of  little  importance. 

Now  let  the  philosophers  go  and  study  what  sort  of  a  faculty: 
that  is  in  man,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  form  the  Mbntai^ 
Phantom  or  Idea  of  something  totally  incomprehensible  and  xn^- 
conceiyable.  The  rest  of  mankind  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
rejoice  that  they  possess  this  noble  faculty,  by  which  they  axe 
blessed  with  even  thisjiiint  glimpse. ol  an  Immortal  World.  Let 
tfaem  rejoice,  even  the  poorest  and  the  most  uneducated,  that  the 
profound  thinkers  of  the  world  have  never  been  able,  and  nevei; 
will  be  able,  to  shake  the  foundation  upon  which  their  faith  if 
built;  since  it  lies  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  the  mental  faculties* 
Let  philosophers  watch  the  operations  pf  these  faculties  iu  their 
minutiae,  and  form  a  consistent  and  entire  system  of  mental 
knowledge.  In  the  mean  time,  our  moral  and  religious  ideas  arei 
not  rendered  useless,  much  less  annihilated,  by  tneir  want  of  x 
complete  philosophical  exposition,  and  the  support  which  thej: 
mignt  thence  derive :  they  seem,  indeed,  to  shake,  and  to  be  every; 
moment  about  to  fall  \  yet  we  find  them  still  immoveable.  Wha 
could  entertain  the  idle  apprehension  that  the  mind  has  brought 
forth  these  great  ideas  only  to  destroy  them  again — were  Afk 
evenpossible  f 

The  ideas  of  an  Immortal  Soul  and  of  a  God  are  noble  pledges 
given  to  us  by  Reason,  which  surely  should  induce  us  to  repos^ 
some  confidence  in  that  power  : — Can  the  source  of  such  ideas 
be  hostile  to  religion  ? 

I  confess  I  see  in  the  declaimers  against  Reason,  in  those  wha 
call  upon  us  to  crucify  this  Deity  in  our  humanity,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use  so  lx)ld  a  figure,  the  most  dangerous,  though 
the  unintentional  enemies  of  Faith. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  men  Atheists — I  might  say  utterly  impos- 
sible 'f  but  it  Js  very  easy  to  render  ignorant  men  superstitious^ 
bigoted,  fanatical,  or  hypocritically  ceremonious  i  and  all  these, 
duectly  strike  at  tfie  moral  basis  of  religion. 
'  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  mass  of  the  lower  orders,  ii|. 
whose  hands  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  placed,  or  that  th^, 
multitude  of  bigoted  though  well-meaning  enthusiasts,  to  whomj 
they  most  eagerly  listen,  should  ^e  capable  pf,  justly  interpreting 
that  ancient  book  i  or  of  drawing  fronl  its  'theological^  religious^ 
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hiBtOfficfti^  atidpoetio^l^Mleate,  die  souihI  and  iMeMlnidwI^lge 
wl^k  theji  W  T^aBy  cfdl^laiied  to  s(fior<L  Mbny  of  #m  p«- 
sops  coQvert  their  Bibles  into  instruments  of  divination^  ^n^ 
make  a  tottery  of  tjieir  leaves,  dipping  into  them  at  random,  and: 
interpreting  tn^  .passage  they  happen  to  hit  wj^n^  as  an  answer  to 
theh:  profane  jAi^yers;  holding  it  to  be  true  and  va^id,^  in  exa^ct 
proportion,  to  th^  presumption  o^  inf^tuatip^  with  which  thej 
apply  it.  Their  ordinary  mode  of  understandiYig  the  Bible  is 
eit^ier  grossfy  literal  or  wil/dly  fantastic ;  and  this  ii  certainly  ^e 
chief  spurce  of  the  conteifipf  of  i^  calumniators.  Evexi  die 
more,  learned  expositors  ai;e  often  chargeable  w^th  the  faul^ 
of  too  literal  an  explanation  ^  thei^  very  reverence  for  the  Bible 
has  caused  ^em  to  '^o  less  jii|^tige  to  it)  dian  they  would  have  done 
to  s^y  Qljheif  bopk  ;  they  h^vf  held  it  so  ^ acred  that  they  have 
hardly  dare4  to  j[\idge  oi  ic'  at  aQ,  and  by  thi!^  superstitious  timi- 
dity  tney  have  4one  it  the  greatest  ^^j^T*  Cpnsiderfaig  its  con- 
nexipn  with  the  earliest  influences  of  religion,  with  the  progresshe 
development  of'  tri^e  devotion  and  of  the  character  of  the  Deity ; 
con^dering  a^o  its  great  antiquity,  the  barbarism  of  the  s^  at 
lyi^cK  it  commenced,  and  t^e  ages  of  darkness  th^oi^eh  which  it 
has  descended  tp  us^  clouded  and  interpolated  to  an  uncertain 
extent  '^ — it  may  w^U  den^nd  the  utn^ost  efforts  of  human  wis- 
dom aijid  lea^rningi  to  ffee  it  from  all  corrupt  an4  profane  in- 
terpretat^ons.  A  b^nd  add^ctipn  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  copies 
no^  ^xtant^  sacrifictng  to  it,  not  only  the  true  (neaning  and  use 
o/  the  Of igit>al  text^  together  with  the  rational  interpretation  tjhat 
might  supply  its  loss,  ^ut  even  the  sacred  aivl  eternal  prindples 
of  morality,  planted  by  God  himself  in  the  mind,  a^  the  only 
gro\^n4  01^  which  tfuereligioi^  can  h^  i;aised,  i^  an  abus^  of  ^e 
sacred  scriptures  which  cannot  be  too  severely  censured.  It  is 
difficult:  to  decide  upop  tJie  exact  style  and  c^arac^e^  of  very 
early  history,  and  to  say .  how  far  the  spirit  of  2,  divine  poesy^ 
pa|tipularly  of  a  drai^atic .  personation,  may  have  bfen  allowed 
to  enforce  ^nd  illustrate  thie  simply  facts  of  tradition.  In  tf^s 
deficiency  of  antiauaf ian  learning,  which  m^y,  perhaps,  be  long 
before  it*  is  fully  supplied,  the  principles  of  tn^  goodness  are 
the  t)est  interpreters  pf  a  ^ook  whose  diief  end  and  iiti^ty  is  the 
reyelatipn  of  the  divine  will, — ^Yet,  in  a  recent  «« Apology  for  tl|e 
Bibl^i"  whi.ch  I  refer  to  with  the  ^ss  reluctance,  as  its  distuiguhhed 
and  respectable'  author  is  removed  frjoim  the  selfish  vanities  ^f 
tbis  WQXlA^  an  iiyt^i^»  Is  given  of  the  post  extraordinary  pfr- 
yei^io;)  9/  V^ot^\  ^ufJgmenl;,  ^isip j,  no  dq^bt,  from  9  wellrmea|i.t 
but  fT)Jst^e^'revei^n(e  for  thiS)  valui^ble  book.  Tl^is  zea49us 
HT^^erj^  i|i  repelling  tl^  inc9nsider^t9  attack  of  Pain^^  unfortunately 
CQRC.^iYe4  Jt  iieices^ary  to  justify  Moses  ^n  the  slaughter  impute4 
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to  hkiv  <tf  liH  Ao'ttidiB^eMUMi  ef  tike  Ifidiliiiites.  His  wordiiajr^ 
tiM«  >^«i  aer  nothing- hi  Ai^pvoceedihg  but  good  poKey  combhte^ 
wilh  metcj^  die  youfig  men  might  hare  become  dangerous 
svfvngjMS  ^  what  tiiey  wouW  esteem^  their  country's  wrongs,** 
Mbr  content' with  deftodk^g  the  massacre  on  the  altoged  ground* 
of  a  dMhe-commandj  the  apologist  goes  farther^  and  declares  i( 
to^  ^  eensisten^  wirii  good  policy  znA  mercy  to  slay  the  hel{)les$ 
childl«n  ot  an  extennina^d  people.  Surely  this  is  not  a  fair 
atfoottiiteidief'ot  the  justice^  die  poUcy^y  or  the  mercy j  incultcatedl 
by  the  Word  of  ©od.  The  error  Riihe  committed  was  tl^e 
siippoeiaofi  that  the  Abnighty  could  not  jiatly  doom  to  death 
diese  innocent  chSApen. — Is  man  aUe  to  judge  his  Maker  ? 

Who  flhallf  say  fhat  decM^  by  the  visitaHon  ofGvdfy  may<  not  be 
A»  tendierest  of  aiercies  f  It  is  when  the  hand  of^  man  d^res  to>  iq- 
fliWf  it  ttpon  his  innocent  fellow-creature,  that  we  are  ajathori^ed 
to-flhargehhn  widl  kijustiee;  and  if  die  text  be  here  litei;aHv 
confer mabU  t&  die  faet,  I  dt>  not  see  how  Moses  can  be  ac- 
qvhted  of  cruelty.— The  ^gpoi  poUct/*  of  the  deed  cannot  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  it ;  and  the  supposed  command  of  God/ 
to  kiHiftnoieni  children,  must  be  rejected  as  annihilating  the  sa- 
credness  of  all  moral  obligation.  The  God  we  worship  has  made 
it  an  utter  impossibility  that  he  should  ever  commaiid  nlao  to^  hill^ 
to  steals  or  to  lie ;  the  Bible,  therefore,  must  never  be  understood 
or  allowed  to  sanction  such  a  doctrine.  Those  passages  which 
may  seem  literally  to  imply  it,  must  be  held  of  no  weight  in  such 
a  sense  g  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  learned  to  seek,  in  the  style 
of  ancient  literature,  or  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Jewish 
historv,  the  true  point  of  view  in  which  such  passages  must  be 
considered,  in  order  that  the  moral  and  religious  use  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  may  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  superstitious  and  immoral  use 
of  them. 

It  must  never  be  admitted,,  that  vice  and  virtue  are  ind^ereni, 
and  have  nothing  essential  in  their  nature ;  much  less  that  the 
Deity  either  does  or  can,  by  his  arbitrary  fiat,  shift  them  about 
at  his  changeable  pleasure ; — ^for  He  changeth  not. 

Let  the  learned  seriously  consider  the  importance  of  the  call 
here  made  upon  them,  as  the  sincere  friends  of  true  religion : 
it  is  their  business  by  degrees  to  remove  these  stumbling-blocks. 
The  duty  of  the  clergy,  m  the  mean  time,  and  of  the  unlearned, 
is  not  to  seek  obstacles  and  occasions  of  oflFence,  but  carefully  to 
avoid  them.  They  have  only  to  judge  honestly  accordmg  to 
their  consciences  $  to  reject  whatever  undermines  virtue^  and  to 
sedc  in  the  Scriptures,  and  elsewhere,  all  that  can  contribute  to 
their  advsmcement  in  the  true  religian  qfthe  heart. 
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The  ffiends  of  this  religion^  sit  the  present  momeaft^  may  con- 
fidently diruct  their  hopes  to  the  sincerity  and  enUghiened  tern" 
perance  of  its  most  distinguished  advocates  s  and  while,  on  die 
one  hand,  they  deprecate  all  calumny  upon  the  Bible,  on  account 
of  its  seeming  or  real  imperfections ;  recommending  that  it  should 
cease  and  lose  itself  in  reverence  for  the  moral  and  sacred  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  /  so,  on  the  other,  they  may  justly  call  upon 
its  ministers  to  discourage  the  partial  ana  literal  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, wherever  it  tends  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  thereby  to  sap  the  moral  foundation  of  religion. 

The  divine  influence  of  Revelation  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
was  not  designed  to  abrogate  Reason  and  to  supersede  its  moral 
authority ;  but  rather  to  aid  and  direct  its  first  feeble  eflforts,  and 
to  give  a  religious  sanction  to  the  dictates  of  the  Bational  WilU 
This  will  itseUF  is  a  divine  revelation ;  it  speaks  in  the  conscience 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  }  and  who,  that  has  heard  that  voice^  can 
doubt  that  the  moral  laws  it  proclaims,  as  the  self-legislation  of 
reason,  are  invested  widi  the  sacred  sanction  of  the  divine  au- 
thority? 

«  «  «  • 

FA.  1,  1880. 
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^  The  propoatioDS  aM  all  mtreoMtteri  of  fact ;  and  if  they  are  such  facts 
as  dntw  irresistible  conclusions  even  in  the  stating^  this  is  the  power  of  truth 
and  not  any  management  of  mine.*^  burkc 
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INTRODUCTION. 


XHis  pamphlet  has  been  published  after  much  hesitation;  the 
opinions  it  contains  have  not  been  hastily  formed^  but  as  they  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  persons  to  whom  great  deference 
is  due^  the  writer  has  found  it  necessary  to  reconsider  carefully  the 
ground  on  which  he  proceeds. 

He  is  aware  of  the  probability  of  being  wrong  when  so  opposed, 
.  but  be  has  himself  been  unable  to  resist  the  evidence  which  die 
examination  of  his  subject  presented,  and  he  has  reason  to  think 
that  a  similar  examination  by  others  will  be  followed  by  a  con* 
viction  similar  to  his  own.  '  An  acknowledgement  by  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  that  he  had  lately  been  induced  to  correct  his 
views  on  the  subject  to  a  certain  extent  by  papers  which  will  be 
stated  here  justifies  this  hope — and  the  following  pages  have  been 
written  in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  that  correction. 
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1  HE  opiiiions  commonly  entertained  of  tlie  original  constitutions 
of  Grammar  Schools  appear  to  be  wrong,  and  the  errors  are  the 
more  important  as  tbey  have  probably  inHuenced  judicial  determi- 
nations relative  to  the  present  administration  of  them. 

That  class  of  endowments  has  been  thought  by  high  authorities  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  the  learned 
languages  and  of  the  principles  of  religion^  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  studies  whatever.  This  character  is  attributed  by  some 
persons  to  the  presumed  popish  views  of  their  founders,  as  well  as 
to  the  habits  of  the  learned  at  the  time  of  their  foundation.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  they  were  all  erected  in  about  the  same  period, 
and  in  a  remote  barbarous  a^e./^ 

Against  these  opinions  it  is  contended  that  the  dates  of  these 
endowments  are  neither  remote  nor  coeval,  and  that  it  is  equally 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  popery  was  in  any  other  manner  con* 
cemed  about  the  mass  of  them^  than  as  they  were  directly  intended 
to  be  nurseries  of  anti-popish  principles.  How  far  the  scholastic 
rules  of  popish  seminaries  prevailed  inst3me  few  instances  after  the 
reformation  will  be  shortly  considered  in  a  notice  of  Eton  in  this 

'  La  Harpe  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  equally  remarkable.  '*  SI  nous, 
passonsaux  Anglais,  les  querelles  de  religion  et  les  troubles  politiques  parat- 
tront  avoir  retarde  chezeux  la  litt^rature  etla  langue,  sansqu'cn  puisse  s'en 
prendre  ^  la  culture  des  laiigues  anciennesqui  n'afleuri  chez  eux  qu'au  mo- 
ment 01^  !e  g^nie  national  prenait  ressor,  et  ce  g€nie  m^me  ne  s'est  poli  que 
par  un  commerce  plus  habitua)  avec  les  anciens  et  avec  nous  au  terns  de 
Charles  II.''    3  Vol.  p.  170. 
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essay ;  but  in  fact  the  period  of  legal  foundation  of  all  of  them  may 
be  atated  to  have  coairaenced  m  respect  of  religious  views  wilh  the 
refortnation.  An  Act  of  PaHiament  was  passed  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  which  a  commission  preserved 
by  Slrype  issued  to  correct  the  erfors  of  earlier  foundations.  It 
appears  that  little  was  done,  which  may  b«  the  reason  why  a  more 
eflFectual  reform  is  wanted  now.— But  it  seems  chiefly  to  be  a  narrow 
and  incorrect  definition  of  Grammar  Schools,  as  a  class,  to  say 
that  they  are  places  for  teaching  grammatically  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Important  as  this  object  is,  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  which 
now  eaist  are  not  by  their  original  constitutions  exdusivehf  so  ap- 
propriated :  a  full  inquiry  would  probably  show  the  number  of 
such  as  are  open  to  be  greater  than  to  permit  their  being  disposed 
of  as  exceptions  ;  and  of  the  strict  endowments  many  are  suscep- 
tible of  frequent  improvement  by  the  express  will  of  the  donors,  aud 
some  have  been  so  changed. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  without  the  risk  of  refutation,  that  the 
term  barbarism  in  its  most  softened  sense  does  not  apply  to  the 
founders  of  our  Grammar  Schools. — They  undoubtedly  formed 
the  mass  of  the  intelligent  and  of  the  enterprising,  and  of  the  good 
in  their  respective  circles — and  their  number  comprehends  the 
most  illustrious  names  to  be  met  wilh  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  inquiry  was  an  observa- 
.  tion  made  by  Lord  Eldon  in  a  suit  in  Chancery,  instituted  by  the 
jdnhabitants  of  Bingley  In  Yorkshire  on  the  administration  of  the 
Fr^e  Grammar  School  of  that  town.~Tlie  early  documeuU  of  its 
several  endowments  did  not  set  forth  distinctly  the  intentions  of  the 
foundert. — The  titles  by  which  they  designated  the  object  of  their 
boimty  were  general : — in  1529  **  a  Schoolmaster  to  teach  Graui- 
mar"  was  endowed  with  funds ;  in  1570  the  purpose  was  expressed 
in  the  same  terms  ;  in  1602  a  gift  extended  thus  *'  or  to  such  other 
godly  uses  as  should  be  thought  most  meet  for  the  good  and  com- 
mon profit  of  the  Town  ;"  in  l605  these  terms  were  repeated  in 
another  deed.  In  1617  a  fund  was  given  *'  towards  the  maintenance 
ofa'sehoolnrasterin  the  same  town.''  This  donation  of  1 6 17  was  in 
piorsuence  of  a  will  dated  in  1597,  in  which  the  fund  was  given 
^  towards  the  maintainiog  of  a  school  at  Bingley  for  ever  at  the 
dfacretion  of  4  of  the  honest  men  of  the  To^n." 

In  l6£d  a  commission  of  charitable  us^es  decreed  on  this  acbool, 
amongst  other  things,  ''that,  as  it  hadappeared  by  the  inquisition  tbat 
all  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  &c.  vcere  given  for  the  fiading.^f  a 
•choolmaster  lo  teach  grammar,  aad  as  Ihere  were  no  laws  or 
direetions  given  by  the  fouBdera  for  the  ordering  and  government 
of  the  schoohiiaster  aud  school,  the  committees,  assisted  by  2  learned 
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and  sufficient  preachers^  shoold,  for  the  better  education,  order, 
and  icovernment  of  the  schooknaster  and  scholars,  cause  and  pro* 
cure  to  be  selected  out  of  the  laws  of  the  schools  of  Queen  Eliaa- 
beth  at  Wakefield,  or  of  the  school  of  Sedbergb,  or  any  other 
school  where  they^  should  find  any  good  laws  established  in  that 
behalf,  or  such  other  directions  as  might  best  serve  for  the  ordering 
and  goveninient  of  the  school  of  Btngley." 

One  of  the  questions  in  the  cause  was,  in  what  degree  the  strict 
classical  character  usually  given  to  Free  Granunar  Schools  was  to 
operate  on  the  practice  of  this.  In  reference  to  this  clatise  of  tlie 
decree  of  the  Commissioners,  and  on  considering  what  could  be 
done  with  the  power  thus  given.  Lord  Eldon  said,  in  effect,  to  the 
Cotmsel  who  argued  for  the  extension  of  the  studies,  *'  That  these 
words  might  have  sent  the  governors  of  16^3  to  any  one  Grammar 
School,  where  the  minor  elements  were  taught,  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  the  learned  languages;  but,"  his  Lordship  added^ 
"  that,  as  far  as  he  could  collect,  there  was  not  at  that  time  to  be 
found  one  such  school  in  England  in  which  other  sttidies  than  the 
classics  were  admitted :  that  he  had  always  proceeded  on  that 
impression/' 

The  observation  on  the  practice  of  Grammar  Schools  in  I6d3 
was  made  partly  in  the  shape  of  an  interrogatory ;  and  on  the  affir*- 
mative  being  suggested,  the  Counsel  who  supported  the  common 
opinion  coinciding  with  his  Lordship,  treated  it  with  unhesitating 
denial. 

Papers  substantiating  the  suggestion  were  afterwards  produced, 
and  in  the  judgment  Lord  Eldon  said,  that  they  bad  corrected  bis 
former  views. — lliey  were  copies  of  the  original  instrument!  of 
Aldenham  Free  Grammar  School,  in  Hertfordshire,  together  with 
the  valuable  documents  collected  by  Mr.  Carlisle  of  the  Antiqiiaiian 
Society. 

This  change  is  so  important,  (although,  tmfortunately  for  the 
relators  in  the  cause,  it  appeared  to  be  inapplicable  to  their  case,) 
that  a  short  statement  of  the  materials  which  occanoned  it  cannot 
fail  of  being  acceptable  to  those  who  think,  with  the  writer  of  these 
remarks,  that  very  moderate  justice  is  done  to  the  views  of  the 
excellent  founders  of  the  educational  endowments  of  the  country. 
It  is  to  extend  its  influence  that  these  pages  have  been  compiled. 

The  general  argutnent  has  been  strengthened  by  a  further 
arrangement  of  a  portion  of  the  matter  submitted  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  some  additions  have  been  made  to  it.  As  in  the  course  of  the 
Bingley  suit  his  Lordship  very  strongly  attributed  the  decay  of 
Grammar  Schools  to  an  mcreased  disinclinaiioB  in  the  people  of 
England  to  the  study  of  the  learned  famguages,  tfae  result  af  a 
short  inquiry  into  that  fact  is  also  given. 
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The  probfs  that  Grammar  Schools  are  not  of  popish  origin  and 
character;  and  that  thej  are  not  of  remote  or  coeval  foundation, 
may  satisfactorily  be  confined  to  the  following  table,  and  the  obser- 
vations connected  with  it.  Without  cop)/ing  the  account  of  early 
conventual  and  cathedral  schools,  it  may  be  noticed  generally,  that 
two  branches  of  the  same  class  of  institutions  did  never  more  widely 
differ  in  their  objects  than  they  did  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  the 
subjects  of  the  present  inquiry.  They  were  indeed  very  generally 
used  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  **  foreigners,"  as  well  as  of  the 
boys  on  the  foundation  :  but  they  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  sup 
port  and  the  ornament  of  the  hierarchy.  Grammar  Schools,  on  the 
contrary,  were  the  great  niachintry  by  means  of  which  the  reformers 
of  religion  hoped  to  rescue  all  mankind  from  priestcralt  and  frotn 
error. 

They  were  not  peculiar  to  England ;  and  the  present  state  of 
the  High  School  of  Hanover,  founded  in  the  16th  century,  is  copied 
into  a  subsequent  part  of  these  papers,  from  a  modern  traveller,  to 
show  VI  hat  our  protestiint  neighbours  have  done  with  an  institudfon 
similar  to  many  of  our  own.  We  are  not  deficient  in  examples 
equ.illy  good  at  home;  but  attention  is  sometimes  excited  by 
foreign  productions,  when  domestic  resoiirces  are  unheeded. 

A  party  amongst  the  reformers  o()posed  human  studies,  as  sub- 
versive of  true  religion ;  but  they  fell  into  disrepute. 

Luther's  words  on  the  subject  are : — "  I  am  sure  that  tiKie 
divinity  could  not  well  be  supported  without  the  knowledge  of 
letters  ;  of  this  we  have  sad  proof;  for  while  learning  was  decayed 
and  in  ruins,  theology  fell  too,  and  lay  most  wretchedly  obscured. 
1  am  sure  that  the  revelation  and  manifestation  of  the  Word  of  God 
would  never  have  been  so  extensive  and  glorious  as  it  is,  if  prep^r* 
atorily,  like  so  many  John  Baptists  smoothing  the  way,  the  know- 
ledge of  languages  and  good  learning  had  not  risen  up  among  us. 
They  are  most  exceedingly  mistaken  who  imagine  that  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  true  philosophy  is  of  no  use  to  a  divine." — ^ 
Life  of  Luther,  by  Erasmus  Middleton. 

In  the  Preamble  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  it  is  stated,  that  *'  the  King's 
most  loving  subjects,  &c.,  considering  that  a  great  part  of  supersti^ 
tion  and  errors  in  Christian  Religion  hath  been  brought  into  the 
minds  and  estimation  of  men  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  their 
very  true  and  perfect  salvation  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
'  and  by  devising  vain  opinions  of  purgatory,  8cc.  &c. ;  and  further 
considering  and  understanding  that  the  alteration,  change,  and 
amendment  of  the  same,  aud  converliug  to  good  and  godly  uses,  as 
in  erecting  of  Grammar  Schools  to  the  education  of  voath  in  virtue 
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and  godlineas^  the  further  augmenting  of  the  Uoivejijf  itif^s/' {cc.  &e. 
1  Edw.  6.  c.  14.  ,y 

'^  Sound  learning,  and  true  religion/'  were  considered  to  be 
naturally  and  plosely  united.  The  few  Grammar  Schools  which 
preceded  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  probably  hastened  the  ecclesiastical 
changes  ;  and  the  establishment  of  protestantism  has  certainly  been 
followed  by  an  unceasing  increase  of  endowments  for  education^ 

The  documents  of  foundations  are  usually  of  three  kinds  :«— 
1.  The  licence,  or  letters  patent,  or  charter.  2.  The  trust-deed^ 
or  conveyance.  *3.  The  rules  and  ordinances,  or  statutes.  The 
two  former  seldom  express  the  character  of  the  school  more  exactly 
than  by  a  general  title  :  for  a  full  developement  of  the  duties  of  the 
several  members  of  it  the  last  must  be  resorted  to.  These  will 
sometimes  be  found  to  direct  very  confined  Latin  courses.  It  is 
however  contended  by  the  writer  of  this  Essay,  that  where .  they 
have  not  been  preserved,  or  were  not  framed  by  the  original  bene- 
factors, such  courses  are  not  necessarily  to  be  presumed  to  have 
been  intended. 

The  following  table  is  composed  of  Schools,  of  which  the  docu- 
ments of  the  three  kinds  above-mentioned  are  extant,  and  they 
distinctly  show  tlie  views  of  the  several  founders.  An  examination 
of  the  catalogue  will  probably  satisfy  the  inquirer,  that  it  b  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  all  these  establishments  to  be  necessarily  vicious, 
either  from  the  period  of  their  foundation,  fi-om  popery,  or  from 
appropriation  to  mere  classical  courses. 

The  statement  is  confined  to  the  date  of  the  original  donatioOy 
the  name  oH  the  town,  and  the  direction  of  subjects  of  tuition  : — 

A. 
1487  Stockport,  clauical  courses  only. 
1512  St.  PauFs,  C. 

1524  Manchester,  C,  and  A  B  and  C  at  first. 
1526  Childrey,  English  and  Latin. 
1631  Newark,  C. 

1533  Bristol,  C,  and  English  for  leligious  exercises. 
1541  Durham,  C. 

1545  Gloucester,  C. 

1546  Malton,  C. 

1548  Skipton,  ABC;  at  first  C. 

1552  Retford,  C.,and  A  B  Cat  first;  and  reading  and  writingintbe 
first  form. 

1556  Oundle,  C. 

1557  Reading,  C. 

1558  Witton,  C. 

15<5^  Mercham  X^^prs,  C. 

15—  RadcliflFe. 

1565  Alford,  AB  C  and  classical  courses. 
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\&6a  Siviogloii,  a 

1566  Kirkbj  Stephen,  C. 

1565  Hartleburjy  C,  and  writing  and  acceunU. 

1570  St.  AllnnX  C,  and  English  for  reHgioos  eserciiet. 

1571  OnnibMi,  C. 
1574  Setrenoke,  C. 
1580  Sand«ieh,  C. 
1588  Hawkfaead,  C. 

1583  St.  Bees,  ABC,  Latin,  English,  and  writing. 
1590  Harrow,  C. 

1596  Wellingboro',  Latin,  reading,  wridng,  and  aeeounts* 
1598  HexhaiB,  C. 

1598  Aldenbam,  Latin^  English,  and  writing  and  aeoounla. 

1599  Tirerton,  C. 

1613  Batley^  Late,  EngUsb,  and  writing. 

1614  Slejningi  Latin,  English,  and  wrking. 
1695  Oakham  and  Uppinghnos,  C. 

l6-^  Dulwich,  Latin,  good    and  sound  learnings   writing   and 

cyphering,  8cc« 
1689  ChigweU,  C,  and  writing,  and  aooottnts.-^Tw»  connectnd 

•rhoola, 
I6l0  New  Roniney ;  **  a  scholar  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  sufi- 

cient  lo  teaeh  the  Latin  tongue  as  well  as  the  English;"  and 

^'  to  teach  the  said  poor  children  to  read  the  Engludi  ton^My 

and  to  write.'' 
1687-16 10  '  Charter-HoHse,  C,  and  writing  and  accmints. 
1680  Exeter^  Latin  and  Gseek^  and  other  learning.  ^ 

1658  Lewisbam,  Latin  and  wriimg  :  ''  in  love  to  draw  the  parenln 

the  more  willingly  to  send  their  children,''  a  writing-masitr 

endowed. 
1656  Newport,  C. 

1669  Drax,  Latin,  writings  reading,  and  accounts. 

1670  Goudhurst,  universal  learning. 

1675  Charlebury,  Latin,  and  writing,  and  arithmetic, lit  tbs  maatcr^a 

discretion. 
1677  Midhurst,  Latin,  Greek,  and  arithmetic. 
1685  Haydon,  C. 
1688  Raveostonedale,  C. 

I69d  Waitby,  C,  English,  writing,  and  aridinsetic. 
1709  Lucton,  C,  sod  writing,  arithmetic,  and  accounts. 
1730  Wigton,  C,  and  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
This  catalogue  is  of  such  as  are  entitled,  synonijnous(y,GraiuMr 

«  'mf^i?*  *"*•  *"  ^^  ^^^^  feports ;  the  dkMuttients  themseltes ;  and  Sit. 
I,  Moexrs  leading  on  the  statute  of  charitable  uses. 
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Schools^  Free  Schools^  and  Free  Grammar  Schools :  ^fi%wooe  only 
were  found  where  the  studies  directed  by  the  donors  coidd  be 
satisfactorily  learned :  twenty-four  may  be  considered  exclusively 
classical,  of  which  a  few  are  conducted  on  that  principle  at  present. 
They  have  all  been  taken  fairly,  and  without  the  rejection  of  any 
which  showed  the  original  views  clearly.  The  remaining  twenty- 
seven,  not  con6ned  to  the  classics,  cannot,  perhaps,  b«  said  to  coiC- 
stitule  tbe  proportion  which,  on  a  full  examination  of  the  five  or 
six  hundred  now  in  being,  those  of  similar  condition  vrould  bear  to 
the  purely  Latin  schools ;  but  the  fact  (as  it  appears  in  this  ealir- 
logue)  wUt  scareely  fail  of  conviociiig  every  reader  tbat  the  posi> 
tions  here  contended  against  have  been  erroneously  taken  up. 

This  table  sbows  imptovements  to  have  entered  into  the  piansof 
successive  founders,  as  from  the  next  it  will  be  seen,  tbat  some 
amon^  them  did  not  intend  dieir  own  endowments  to  stand  still. 

It  IS  not  very  easy  to  imagine  human  institutions  formed  upon 
unchangeable  models;  but  when  tbe  extraordinary  agitation  of 
men's  minds  on.the  snbject  of  education  in  these  schools,  about  tbe 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  considered,  we  shall  find  it  most  dif- 
fieiilt^  indeed,  to  believe  that  some  tmproveasents  were  not  devised. 
A  pamphlet  might  be  filled  with  the  titles  of  the  books  then  published. 
So  farlrom  Aittkhig  the  public  schools  available  for  tbe  bringing  up 
of  thf»  nobility,  the  Duke  of  BiM^ingbam  proposed  in  Parliament, 
tbttUi  college  diould  he  erected  lor  that  p«irpose.  Milton,  Hartlib, 
Commenius,  and  many  others,  were  deeply  occupied  i»  sevefal 
differei»t  phms.  In  the  king's  Hbrary  there  is  a  compile te  pbm  for 
the  government  of  schools,  *  drawn  up  in  1(>44^  and  evidently 
infended  to  remedy  die  defects  dien  common.  Greek,  Latin,  and 
iiebrew,  are  to  be  tatigbt ;  and  tbe  956  chapter  is  for  tbe  regula- 
tion of  tbe  arithmetical  classes. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  all  schools  are  necessarily  to  be  left  to 
injudicious  models,  even  if  they  can  be  traced  to  the  foundws. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  such  as  have  a  power  of  introducing  im* 
pfa^ments  from  time  to  time,  expressly  vested  in  a  permanent 
governing  body : — 

B. 

Ashbome.  Market  Bosworth.      Guildford. 

Dronfield.  Alford.  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Exeter.  Homcastle*  Birmingham. 

Sherborne.  St.  PauVs.  Hartlebury. 

DarKngton.  Morpeth.  Stourbridge. 

Colchester.  Nottingham.  Bradford. 

North  Leach.  East  Retford.  Drighdineton. 

St.  Alban's.  Bawton.  Giggleswfck.   '  ;  , 

'  Hie  book  is  Molnar's  Syllecta  Scholastica.  4. 9. 4. 
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Aldenbam.  Sufford.  Halifax,, 

Chipping  Barnet.  Stone.  Hippecholme. 

Hertford.  Woodbridge.  Richmond. 

Bolton.  Camber  well.  Ripon. 

Manchester. 
Tliese  cases  show  that  all  founders  did  not  contemplate. aa  im* 
bending  rigorous  adherence  to  the  original  rules.  Subject  to  the 
general  principle  of  promoting  the  end  of  the  establishment^  the 
choice  of  means  is  open  to  all  these  governors.  They  are  only  such 
instances  as  appear  iu  Mr.  Carlisle's  volumes;  many  others^  with* 
out  doubt,  ar^  similar.  Admitting,  as  I  certainly  do,  that  a  Gram* 
mar  School  must  have  classical  tuition  diatinctiy  in  viaw^  [  argue, 
that  if  It  shall  appear  that  the  extension  of  the  labor  of  the  masters 
to  other  subjects  of  study  will  occasion  the  resort  of  boys  cooleiit 
to  learn  Latm  so  accompanied ;  or,  if  the  permitting  some  bojAto 
attend  to  one  branch,  and  some  to  another,  will  induce  more  to 
receive  the  classics  than  otherwise  would  resort  to  the  free  Gran- 
uar  School,  then  1  argue  that  tbe  governors  are  aulboriaed  to 
adopt  these  systems,  it  is  objected  that  certain  masters  came  to 
their  piares  with  expectations  .of  superintending  clasMcal  covrsea 
only.  This  may  be  true  in  a  limited  degree,  and  an  equitable 
,  regard  is  lo  be  paid  to  their  rights ;  but,  as  on  a  wise  reforoBithej 
would  probably  be  entitled  to  increased  stipends,  they  will  doubts 
less  be  content  with  the  change ;  when  that  is  not  so,  the  chapge 
migbi  be  postponed  to  the  appointment  of  tlie  succeeding  masters. 
It  IS  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  forgotten,  that  many  masters  do  tfit 
hesitate  to  make  every  sort  of  alteration  for  stipendiary  boys;  then 
why  not  for  free  boys  ?  So  far  as  schools  are  concerned  in  whidi 
this  power  exists,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  matter  reaolvea  itself 
into  a  question  of  expediency.  Any  complaint  of  the  rust  of  time 
will  here  be  misplaced ;  and  when  it  is  considered  in  how  nwy 
instances  urigiual  documents  are  not  to  be  discovered,  it  may  be  cQOr 
eluded  without  rashness,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  are^HOt 
in  themselves  incurably  vicious.  The  duty  of  the  persons  in  whayn 
this  power  is  vested  is  to  adopt  such  improvements  from  time  to 
time,  a8  will  best  promote  the  ends  of  the  several  foundations. 
An  exuniination  of  the  effects  of  various  systems  in  other  schools 
is  frequently  suggest  d  to  them  by  their  founders,  as  the  mode  of 
ascertainuig  what  are  the  safest  niles.  To  such  persons  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  submitted.  It  is  taken  from  a  former  publica* 
tion  by  tlie  writer  of  this  inquiry.  In  seven  schools,  in  which 
instruction  in  the  classics  is  compulsory  on  all  who  resort  to  dienij 
the  total  number  of  boys  is  861,  the  annual  funds  upwards  of 
lS,00Oi.  per  annum  |  700  of  the  861  pay  the  usual  large  sums 
as  boarding  pupils. 
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In  10  other  schools,  in  which  the  studies  depend  on  the  wishes  of 
parents,  the  total  number  of  boys  is  1141.  The  annual  funds  are 
less  than  3000/.  per  annum;  IS9  only  of  the  1141  are  not  free; 
and  191  of  the  whole  number  are  Latin  boys. 

If  the  7  schools  then  were  conducted  on  the  plan  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  1 1,  there  would  probably  be  an  increase  on  the  whole 
of  4000  boys  to  be  freely  taught,  of  whom  upwards  of  700  would 
be  Classical  students. 

This  great  advantage  to  the  country  might  follow  a  change  in 
xbt  florishtng  (Grammar  Schools ;  but,  if  we  should  be  too  cau- 
tions to  meddle  with  what  now  produces  much  good,  as  the  7  at 
present  undoubtedly  do,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  propriety 
of  introducing  the  principles  here  spoken  of,  into  tbe  management 
of  tfie  vast  establishments  which  are  in  absolute  ruin  all  over  the 
country. 

That  it  may  not  be  supported  we  are  without  precedents  of  the 
highest  aothority  in  this  work  of  improvement,  1  have  selected 
the  following  instances,  in  which  Parliament  and  the  courts  of  law 
haVe  re-modelled  ancient  schools. 

•'Haydon  Bridge,  168,5,  F.G.S.  Improved  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  17B5,  for  tuition,  "  not  only  in  grammar  and  classical 
ieaming,  but  also  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  navigation  and 
the  mathematics;  and  in  such  other  branches  of  Uterature  and  eda- 
cfition,  as  should  from  time  to  time,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees, 
be  proper  and  necessary  to  render  the  foundation  of  the  greatest 
real  tise." 

Macclespisld,  founded  in  1502,  1  Master,  as  a  F.S.;  and 
1552  for  grammar,  as  F.6.S.,  1  Master  and  1  Usher.  Improv- 
ed'*14th  Geo.  III.  1774,  The  tuition  to  be  in  grammar  and 
clasrical  learning;  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  navigation, 
mathematics^  the  modem  languages  and  other  branches  of  literature 
and  education,  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
governors,  be  proper.  'Now  1  Master,  1  Usher,  I  Writing  Master, 
and  1  French  Master. 

Bolton,  founded  in  1641,  as  a  Free  School.  Improved  17B4 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  grammar  and  classical  learning,  and  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  navigation,  &c.  (in  the  same  words  as 
Macclesfield.) 

Bedford,  founded  1552,  for  grammar  and  good  manners, 
i'.G.S.,  1  Master  and  1  Usher.  Improved  S3rd  Geo.  III.  1793; 
and  instruction  to  be  given  in  grammar,  reading,  writing,  and  other 
iisefbl  learning  and  good  manners.  1  Master,  1  Usher,  1  Writing 
Master. 

Shrewsbury,  founded  1551,  for  a  Free  Grammar  School, 
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2  Masters.  Improtred  d8tb  Geo.  III.  1798.  The  tuition  uiKJer 
it  ia  now  in  the  classics,  geography,  matheinaticsj  writing,  and  other 
literature. 

WiGAN,  founded  l6l9>  for  a  Free  Grammar  School.  Improved 
1812,  for  grammar  and  classical  learning,  modern  languages-,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography  and  mathematics,  and  in  such  other  lite- 
rature as  the  the  governors  shall  from  time  to  time  think  proper. 

The  following  Schools  have  been  improved  by  judiciai  mitho- 
rity : 

Wbllingboeo',  founded  1550,  for  a  Free  SchooL  InafMov* 
ed  d8th  Eliz.  1596.  by  decree  of  Lord  Keeper  Egerton ;  and  «Be 
Master  established  to  teach  Latin,  and  a  distinct  Master  to  tench 
to  write,  read,  and  cast  aceompts. 

Fin  DON,  near  Wellingboro',  founded  1542,  for  a  Free  Sckooi, 
for  a  Master  and  Usher  and  the  Latin  language.  By  a  late  decree 
thft  master  is  obliged  to  teach  English,  writing  and  arithoietic. 

PoNTEFRACT,  founded  1540>  for  a  Free  Grammar  School. 
Improved  in  1792  by  the  Attoraev  General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caaCer  for  the  classics,  writing  and  arithmetic* 

NswroRT,  Salop,  founded  1656,  for  a  Free  School  for  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew ;  1  Master,  1  Usher.  Improved  by  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1797»  and  a  Writing  Maater  added  U> 
the  establishment.     ^ 

Grantham,  founded  1528,  1553,  1571,  a  Free  Ghimmar 
School  and  one  Pedagogue.  Improved  in  1808,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  tuition  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  writing, 
mathematics  and  arithmetic,  Horn  1  Master,  1  Udier,  1  Writing 
Master. 

Pbtbrboro',  founded  1500,  Henry  VIII.,  for  ^grammar, 
learning;  1  Master  and  1  Usher  for  20.  Improved  in'  1815,  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  with  the  permission  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  M'ith  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterboro^  the  Visitor;  and  a 
Master  then  appointed  to  teach  -the  English  language,  and  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  make  the  school 
nsore  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Peterboro'  and  its  vicinity. 

N.B.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  Grammar  Sdiools  attacked  to 
the  Cathedrals  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  minor 
elements  than  the  others;  and  they  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
classical  courses.  > 

The  state  of  these  schools  before  diese  legislatvi'e  and  jndfeial 
acts  took  effect,  cannot  conveniently  be  ascertained,  but  they  do 
not  now  present  examples  altogether  discouraging  to  the  reformer. 
Whether  the  most  expedient  methods  are  pursued  for  making  the 
very  large  funds  of  some  of  them  sufficiently  available  to  their  ob- 
jects IS  not  now  the  question. 
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Boys 

45 
20 
26 
21 
33 

The  original  papers  of  many  schools  are  worth  considering  for 
another  purpose.  It  will  be  found  that  in  some  of  them  the  licences 
or  letters  patent  only  give  a  general  title  of  Grammar  School  to  an 
eMabltahment^  bat  the  '^  ordinances*'  drawn  up  under  their  autho* 
raty  particularise  many  other  subjects  of  study  besides  the  classics. 
The  Charter-house,  St.  Bees,  Aldenham  and  Hartlebury^  are  a  few 
examples  of  this. 

If  by  some  misfortune  the  letters  patent  only  were  extant,  such 
seminaries  would  be  condemned  to  the  close  courses .-*-But  it  is  to 
be  concluded  from  what  now  appears^  that  the  mere  existence  of 
general  instruments  by  no  means  proves  the  applicability  of  a  foand- 
atiou  to  the  classics  alone.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  open 
course  tends  to  establish  the  object  of  founders,  viz.  the  dissiemina- 
tion  of  sound  learning  amongst  such  decent  persons  as,  without 
asmtaace^  could  not  obtain  it»  the  title  of  a  school  seems  an  un- 
warrantable ground  for  rejecting  it.  Bearing  in  mind  the  legal 
rule  of  construction  ut  res  magis  valeat,  we  may  almost  assert  that, 
the  absence  of  the  *'  rules  and  ordinances"  raises  a  presumption 
ia  favor  of  general  learning. 

Another  principle  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  original  statutes  of 
some  schools  which  is  worth  attention.  In  the  following  instances 
the  founders  make  an  express  distinction  between  boys  who  are  to 
learn  Latin  and  those  who  are  to  apply  to  the  minor  elements  oidy. 
CbiUrey,  Kelsall^  Guisboro',  Skipton,  Charter  House  and  Wait- 
by^  and  the  iaatances  are  numerous,  in  which  the  masters  are  to 
attend  to  the  **  capacity  and  wits  of  the  boys/'  which^  in  maay^  may 
imply  a  similar  distinction. 

The  effect  of  this  syatem  is  admirably  exempUfied  in  St.  01ave>^ 
South wark,  where,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  at  least,  the  funds 
have  been  expended  with  the  happiest  effects.  It  is  contrasted  in 
the  following  table  with  St.  Saviour^s,  a  school  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  whose  original  inttrumetits  very  closely  resemble  those  of  St. 
Olave's.   St.  Paufa  b  added  in  a  distinct  imperfect  column. 


St.  Olave's. 

St.  Saviour's. 

St.  Paul's. 

£. 

£• 

£ 

Income                      18l6     130Q 

380 

6300 

Expenditure  on  the  School  1 100 

S80 
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St.  Olave's.       St.  Sttriour's.  St.  PauPs. 

1816   1818 
Boys  270        40      68  15S 

Books,  Scc.found  by  the  Sch.    yen  no  no 

.  Classics  compelled  no  yes  ^es 

Rank  of  boys  by  the  J    ,5^^  3,,^  rich  and  poor 

foundation.         y 

1818 
Any  boarders  no  yes      2  jer 

Latin  boys  60  all  dl - 

Expense  of  each  boy  to  J     ^^^^j^         ^^  ^,^j  ^^  ^,^^^^^^^  f^^ 
his  parents  annually.     J  "  * 

An  account  of  a  German  School  founded  doubtless  with  siiilf- 
lar  views  to  those  which  actuated  the  Coglish  reformers  has  been 
taken  from  a  recent  volume  of  Travels  by  Mr.  Hodgskin  of  Ediifi* 
burgh.  The  occasional  changes/  which  he  mentions,  do  not  appear 
to  have  injured  the  establishment,  atthough  probably  they  checks 
the  tendency  of  the  original  close  rules  to  convert  it  into  a  sinecure. 

The  Lyceum,  or  high  school  of  the  old  town  of  Hat?over,  dates 
from  the  year  1500,  and.  was  one  of  the  schools  in  which  the  in- 
struction was  regulated  after  3  principal  heads  ;  "  It  was  command- 
ed first,  that  piety  should  be  taught ;  next,  knowledge  and  wit ;  aiid, 
lastly,  politeness  and  manners." — This  school  was  established  by  the 
citizens  and  magistrates  for  the  education  of  their  sons ;  the  funds 
which  support  it,  the  regulations  of  the  school,  the  appointment 
of  the  masters,  and  its  entire  control,  all  belong  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  old  town. — It  has  been  constantly  altered  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  modem  improvements,  and  it  is  not  behind  the  knowleidge  of 
the  times. — 250  boys  are  educated  here  who  are  not  exdusiv^  sons 
of  the  citizens.  Some  few  come  from  the  country,  and  a  boys  out 
of  the  whole  were  children  of  noble  parents,  but  generally  their 
parents  occupy  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  they  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  learned  professions.  They  are  generally  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  18  years.  The  course  of  education  which  is*  followed 
is  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  going  to  the  universities,  and 
consists  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  English  languages,  ma- 
thematics, history,  literature,  declamation,  religion,  and  music.  The 
expenses  of  this  school  are  for  boys  of  the  1st  class  about  3/.  ster- 
ling per  year,  and  there  are  gradations  between  this  and  1/.  l6s. 
which  is  paid  by  the  youngest  scholars.  iThe  regular  salary  of  the 
director  is  about  200/.  per  annum,  and  there  are  several  gradations 
for  the  other  instructors  till  the  lowest  is  reached,  which  is  not 
above  60/.  There  are  ten  different  teachers  at  this  school  Tlie 
parents  of  the  boys  are  subject  to  another  little  expense,  and  the 
masters  receive  some  more  profit ;  but  as  this  is  made  and  received 
a«  a  voluntary  offering  it  is  not  mentioned  as  salary.  The  scholars 
of  each  class  subscribe  a  small  sum,  and  thus  make  up  a  purse  of 
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unmey,  which  is  then  preeeoted  to  the  teacher  of  their  class  on  hit 
Wrth-day/'*     lb.  221. 

Ir  remaini  to  consider  if  the  love  of  classical  learning  has  de- 
clined in  this  country.  Wishing  to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the 
high  authority^  by  which  the  affirmative  of  that  proposition  has  been 
held  and  lamented^  1  am  still  compelled  to  say  that  the  evidence  I 
have  hitherto  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  by  no  means  proves  the 
fact  to  be  so.  The  inquiry  has  been  extremely  confined  but  the 
result  has  convinced  me  that  further  particulars  would  only  confirm 
the  opinion^  that  the  English  are  not  more  disposed  to  be  ill  informed 
with  elements  of  classical  study  than  their  ancestors  were. 

In  these  discussions  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  probable 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  and  by  taxation,  Uie  lower 
orders  have  retrograded  into  a  state  in  which  the  founders  of  these 
schools  did  not  calculate  on  so  many  of  the  excluded  by  condition 
ever  being  in  existence.— There  was  once  a  time  when  the  lower 
ranks  presented  more  members  to  the  Church  than  now,  in  conse- 
quence, without  doubt,  of  their  being  c6mpetent  to  attend  these 
schools  in  their  boyhood  joined  to  greater  facilities  of  rising  being  open 
to  them  when  these  posts  were  less  anxiously  sought  for  by  the  higher 
orders.  In  the  preface  to  Dr.  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity  it  is  ac- 
tually a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  Bench  of  Bishops  was 
rendered.more  illustrious  than  formerly  by  the  birth  of  its  members. 
The  terms  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  would  embrace  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  as  candidates,  or  leave  the  excluded,  as  exceptions  only 
to  a  general  invitation  will  now  fall  short,  and  not  reach  the  new  race 
of  paupers,  the  circumstances  attendant  on  whose  poverty  will  so 
frequently  shut  them  out  of  the  Grammar  School.  Thus  there 
may  now  be  great  numbei^  out  of  that  class  of  schools  and  yet  they 
may  not  be  deserted.  Perhaps  the  increase  of  population  has  taken 
place  most  considerably  among  the  degraded  ranks,  and  the  fact  to 
be  presently  mentioned  will  not  then  be  lessened  in  importance 
upon  this  question  by  its  being  attributed  to  the  mere  natural  de- 
mand consequent  on  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  people* 

Without  entering  here  on  the  controversy  upon  the  right  of  ad- 
mission it  may  be  remarked,  that  to  allow  the  degraded  ranks  to 
be  indirectly  unfit  candidates  for  Grammar  Schools,  by  no  means 
implies  the  higher  orders  to  be  sde  proper  occupiers  of  their  forms ; 
yet,  to  this  event  does  the  exclusive  adherence  to  merely  classical 
courses  threaten  to  be  carried. 

'  When  referring  to  accounts  of  foreign  Schools  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  revival  of  learning  occasioned  throughout  Europe  the  establishment 
of  seminaries  much  resemoling  the  earliest  of  our  own. — ^Tbis  is  strictly  true 
of  ^^in  and  France,  whence  examples  might  be  produced  of  many  things 
in  tins  way  having  been  begun  with.  But  they  soon  stood  still ;  and  an 
obstinate  opposition  to  improvements  in  them  mav  perhaps  be  reckoned  as  a 
consideiable  cause  of  the  politieal  convulsions  in  those  popish  countries. 
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But  wbelher  GnMuwir  Schools  Iwfe  gmMmllf  didiiMd  or  not, 

it  is  remarkable  that  the  sale  of  elementary  classical  books  ia  (F^^y 
increasing.  1  mention  this  as  a  fact,  so  well  known  to  tbosa  moat 
competent  to  form  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  it  ia  umieceasaij  to 
specify  the  source  of  my  information.  The  following  ext^K^fe  of  a 
letter  is  from  the  principal  of  a  highly  respectable  establishmient, 
and  the  fact  it  states  is  more  worthy  of  attention  when  other  elenictt- 
tary  productions  are  advancing  rapidly  into  considerable  circulatiosi. 

''  1  am  glad  to  be  able  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  questioti  which 
you  propose,  and  decidedly  in  the  affirmative,  reapcctiag  tho  iab> 
crease  of  classical  instruction  within  the  last  few  years.  Oa  asi 
average  of  the  3  last  years,  compared  with  3  former  years,  endiiig 
1809  (ten  years  back),  1  find  an  increased  demand  for  Latiti 
Grammars  only,  of  nearly  800  annually;  and  a  ganeral  incieaae  of 
certain   other  elementary  Latin  books   printed  at  ■  of  nav 

8000  per  year.     If  we  add  to  these   the  considerable  Mnnbnr 

of    books  of   a  similar   kind,    published  by  ,  and    othcsa, 

whic^  were  not  in  existence  a  few  years  back  (and  which  muat 
greatly  outbalance  those  of  former  times,  some  of  which  also  still 
maintain  their  ground),  diere  is  certainly  just  rean&n  to  cooclode, 
that  the  elements  of  classical  learning  at  least  are  much  more  culti- 
vated tlian  formerly : — nor  can  I  form  a  conjecture  on  what  ground 
an  opposite  opinion  can  rest*  Very  few,  ipdeed,  of  our  Fublic 
Schools  are  lower  in  numbere  than  formerly,  and  many  of  ifae  other 
Schools  round  London,  where  the  dead  hmgui^es  aw  taught  (which 
are  as  numerous  as  ever),  consist  of  such  numbers  as  were  quite 
unheard  of  in  former  times. 

If  we  look  forward  to  the  improvement  which  the  preaant  inqiii^ 
ries  are  likely  to  introdaoe  into  many  of  the  Foundation  Schools  of 
the  country,  we  may  fiitriy,  1  presume,  conclude,  that  a  atill  further 
diffusion  of  classical  learning  will  also  take  place. 

I  should  add,  that  an  increaae  of  about  half  the  amount  before 
stated  appears  to  have  taken  |4ace  in  the  conaooHiftion  of  Eton 
books,  in  the  10  years  preceding  the  account  above  referred  to." 

Tliis  seems  to  place  the  question  in  a  light  riiuudantly  dear 
w  ithout  the  production  of  further  authorities,  to  support  the  opinion 
that  the  people  are  not  in  fault. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Newcastle  School,  to  which  the  Lofd 
Chancellor  made  very  particular  reference,  I  wovJd  beg  leave  to 
observe  that  it  has  met  with  no  unusual  fate  .-—Grammar  Schoola 
devoted  to  the  classics  fluctuate  with  the  presence  or  absence  of 
able  masters.  Its  present  low  state  cannot  be  a  proof  against  the 
people  of  England  generally;  and  its  reputation  seems  to  have  bean 
peculiarly  the  work  of  Mr.  Moyses:  before  his  time  it  was  io  dn- 
cay,  and  after  his  death  it  was  again  deserted.  A  similar  story 
might  be  told  of  a  vast  number  of  similar  establishmenUi. 
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Tbt  grtftf  qdestiMi  is^  if  Aey  fthali  be  suffered  any  longei'  to  be 
eiposed  to  the  casualties  of  talent;  moderate  men  may  conduct, 
with  success,  any  of  these  establishments,  if  the  rules  are  liberally 
liramed;  but  it  seems  to  require  a  rare  genius  to  invigorate  a  system 
of'whick  the  dead  languages  form  the  sole  substance. 

It  highly  concerns  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  for 
ike  support  of  whose  community  these  Schools  were  directly 
founded  or  reformed,  to  guard  them  from  decay.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  has,  more  than  once,  severely  observed  upon  the  neg^ 
lect  of  one  duty^  which  we  are  all  agreed  to  be  a  part  of  their  con- 
•Itllition ;  I  mean  that  of  religious  exercise :'  and  if  the  foregoing 
remarks  be  not  absolutely  erroneous,  equally  mischievous  effects 
on  the  rights  of  the  fit  candidates  for  these  schools  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  other  neglects.  Mr.  Brougham's  commission  has  b^ 
to  produce  great  benefits  to  the  country,  and  the  compiler  of 
\  papers  ftvvently  hopes,  that  he  may  find  in  them  some  mate* 
I  usrful  towards  a  direct  restoration  of  such  as  are  now  deserted* 

See  19  Vasey,  190.    AttorneyGeoeral  v.  Coopers'  Company. 


NOTES. 

Note  to  Liu  1.  ' 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  views  of  tlie  founders  of  Grammar 
Schools,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  would  be  useful  to  consider  the 
various  treaties  on  education  published  in  those  periods.  The  great  num* 
ber  of  sach  bgeka  new  extant^  whkb  discuss  general  inodes  of  study,  should 
avrely  induce  us  to  adupt  with  caution  tlie  assertions  of  persons,  who  think 
tbat  the  early  schools  of  the  country  were  devoted  exclusively  to  Latin 
coufses. 

The  <<  TruMcf  WUt,"  written  by  Iluartes,  a  Spaniard,  and  in  1694  trans- 
ImttA  into  Boglish-from  the  Itahan  Tersiou  ef  CaniUo  Camilli,  abounds  in 
curious  and  iastruative  passages,  which  maw  perhaps,  be  traced  into  thesub^ 
se(|uent  ordinances  of  schools.  The  game  of^Chess  is  strongly  recommended 
in  It;  and  in  1614  we  find  the  boys  of  Camberwell  School  directed  to  be 
tnught  that  amusement. 

The  advantages  of  writtne  a  fine  hand  are  spoken  of  in  terms  equaHj 
fUoUg  with  these  of  Quinitlian :  and  we  know  how  highly  King  James 
J.  thought  of  this  acoomplishment,  little  disposed  as  he  was  to  neglect 
'solid  learning.  The  art  of  penmanship  was  cultivated  at  that  time  by  the 
'peatest  scholars.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  deformity  of  the 
wretehed  scrawl,  usoally  written  new  by  English  gmitlemen  from  Grammar 
Cebeolsi  is  only  exceeded  by  its  inconvenience  in  the  common  transactions 
of  society. 

The  roost  remarkable  object  of  the  book  of  Huartes  is  to  show  the  expe- 
diency of  devoting  boys  of  varbus  tastes  to  various  studies.  The  universal 
attention  given  to  similar  courses,  without  reference  to  the  abilities  or  dispo- 
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sitioDs  of  pupils,  seemed  to  the  author  a  gross  defect  To.  what  extent  the 
principle  waskUurriedia  his  time^  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  it  is  clear, 
that  the  founders  of  many  schools  so  far  thought  with  him.  as  to  direct  the 
more  promising  students  te  be  brought  up  to  the  deeper  learning;  whilst 
.  others, "  more  fitted  for  tradfs,"  were  to  ha  iastructed  only  in  the  elements 
useful  in  common  occupations.  Of  this  the  Charter-house,  founded  in  1614» 
is  an  example. 

Note  after  the  Letter  on  the  increase  of  Elementary  Books. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  evident  increase  in  the  demand  for  clasucal 
iN^oks  is  n6t*ihore  than  commensurate  with  the  increiscil  pdpillation  of  the 
country.  Jf,  however,  it  be  further  considered,  that  the  increased  population 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  amonpt  the  lower  orders,  the  objection  will  have  less 
weight.  G  reater  numbers  of  them  have,  pf  late,  had  access  to  the  rudiments 
of  language,  than  ever  was  known  before  without  doubt;  but  the  proportioH- 
at^  ignorance  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  at  an  earlier  period,  seems  not 
to  have  been  so  great  as  at  presfnt.  *  A  |aibco|chjiion  to  this  efiect  may  be 
drawn,  perhaps,  from  the  bench  of  bishops.  Witlnn  the  last  hundred  years 
fewer  individuals  of  obscure  birth  have  been  raised  to  it  than  was  previously 
the  case. 

In  the  dedication  of  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  the  fact  is  adduced  as 
a  topic  of  gratulation,  and  as  what  confessedly  tended  to  the  splendor  of  the 
establishment. 

Mably  mentions  a  shnilar  fact  in  the  history  of  early  France,  but  in  a  less 
consolatory  tone  of  remark.  He  considers  it  to  have  led  directly  te  the 
introduction  of  bad  government. 

Further  testimony  in  support  of  the  opinion  I  am  advocating  is  derived 
from  the  Dissenters ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  above  exception  on 
this  subject.  The  noble  endowments  of  the  establishment,  which  cannot  be 
shared  in  most  instances  without  considerable  classical  knowledse,  are 
so  many  inducements  for  candidates  to  become  learned,  whicn  the 
Dissenters  are  without.  If  the  courses  of  study  which  are  adopted  by 
those  having  in  view  the  benefits  of  their  endowments  are  pursued  with 
equal  vigor  by  others  not  enjoying  them,  it  proves  that  the  intrinsic  value 
ol  learning  is  duly  estimated  by  the  latter.  That  in  fact  the  classics  are 
cultivated  with  increased  avidity  by  dissenters;  many  well  informed  per- 
sons amongst  them  think  tberemre  so  far  as  their  practices  in  this  respect 
evince  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  England,  I  may  be  permitted  to  deny 
that  a  disinclination  to  become  aequiunted  with  the  classics  exists. 

A  most  material  consideration  with  reference  to  the  exclusive  systein  a)^ 
Grammar  Schools  is,  that  Boys  ielUhem  during  the  first  century  a^er  the 
Reformation,  three  or  four  years  before  the  age  to  which  they  now  continue 
there ;  so  that  if  it  were  clear  that  in  those  days  nothing  but  the  classics  was 
to  be  attended  to  from  seven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  yet  it  would  be  grossly 
inconsequent  to  say  that  therefore  the  same  courses  should  be  pursued  from 
seven  to  eighteen.  At  Westminster,  Dr.  Busby  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have 
introduced  the  lengthened  stay  of  boys  at  school.  But  it  deserves  further 
remark,  that  when  the  Grammar  JSchool  was  exclusively  in  some  instances 
classical  only,  it  was  usual  to  wad  the  Boys  at  certain  times  in  the  day  to 
subsidiary  schools  adjoining,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  minor  ele- 
ments. To  this  practice  may  be  traced  the  early  constitution  of  the  Blue 
Coat  School  in  London.  Boyle  was  bred  at  Eton,  in  159  or  160,  and  aot 
confined  to  classical  studies. 

See  Jmua  ScknHarum,  by  the  unfortunate  and  eminent(Charies  Blount. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  Attdior  begi  to  state^  that  the  pttiport  of  this  Treatise  !•»  to 
submit  CO  the  GoTenunent  of  this  countrj,  and  to  the  Public  at 
largei  a  remedy,  to  stop  that  dreadful  disease  in  Timber^  called  the 
Dry  &oty  as  also,  a  palliative  to  peevtotihe  prtmatsre  dearjr  of 
Timber  in  general;  which  has  been  piosecuted  by  the  AuthoTt  at 
great  individual  expense  and  labor,  for  Ae  last  two  yearSf  upon  a 
series  of  experiments  and  study  not  to  be  controverted. 

This  T^tise  is  not  ghren  to  the  public  as  a  disclosiore  of  die 
temedy,  or  as  a  perfect  literary  compostrion,  but  as  .matter  of  fscti 
and  to  solicit  that  patronage,  either  public  or  private^  as  will  enable 
the  Author  to  establish  dus  natbnal  desideiatttm>  of  such  impoit- 
aoce  to  the  country. 
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PREFACE. 


So  many  haTe  been  the  authors^  who  hare  unsucceMfullT  proposed 
to  diefluelret  the  accompliafamient  of  die  object  to  wfaidi  Ae  pie- 
sent  undertaking  is  direc^^  and  so  great  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject  itself,  that  some  persons  will  probably,  from  those  rery 
circumstances,  be  perhaps  inclined  to  consider  the  present  as  only 
a  similar  attempt  to  effect  what  diey  may,  though  yery  erroneously, 
suppose  an  inqpossiUlity;  and  consequently  wUl,  without  reading, 
reject  it 

But  to  such  persons  it  is  apparently  necessary  to  obsenre,  that, 
in  all  cases,  and  in  all  inrentions,  many  unsuccessful  attempts  hare 
preceded  that  which  has  at  length  established  itself  by  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  reason  and  facts;  and  that,  till  the  actual  reception 
of  diis  last,  the  subject  has  been  regarded  by  all,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  unattainable.  These  previous  dis- 
couragements hare  not,  however,  been  of  sufficient  avail  to  determine 
better  informed  persons  from  exerting  their  endeavours  on  other 
principles;  and  it  is  for  die  interest  of  die  world  at  large,  that  sin- 
cere and  well-weighed  attempts,  founded  on  rational  grounds, 
should  be  at  least  so  far  encouraged  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  have 
a  fair  opportunity  afforded  for  trying  the  merit  of  their  pretensions 
to  success.  What,  for  example,  would  have  been  the  state  of  all 
,  the  arts,  if  successive  attempts  at  improvement,  at  different  times, 
on  radonal  grounds,  had  never  been  made  or  encouraged  ?  or,  what 
aittst  have  been  the  condition  of  literature  or  science  in  general^  if 
one  opinion,  however  erroneous,  was  not  to  be  questioned  or  ex- 
muned,  because  it  had  antiquity  to  boast  ?  or  another,  however 
correct;^  was  not  to  be  received  or  admitted,  because  it  had  never 
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occurred  to  the  minds  of  authors  who  had  florished  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago  ? 

Every  man  of  sense  and  candor  must  see,  it  is  as  great  an  impu- 
tation on  his  understanding,  not  to  admit  or  perceive  the  force  of 
an  argument  well  proved  by  all  the  rules  of  logic  and  reason,  as  it 
would  be  to  credit  and  give  assent  to  one  whoUy  destitute  of  those 
supports.  And,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  in  these  times  to 
hear  persons  endeavouring  to  defend  groundless  assertions,  which 
they  have  hastily,  incautiously,  and  inconsiderately  made,  merely 
because  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
their  having  before  been  mistaken  in  their  opinions;  yet  it  is 
evident,  that  this  conduct,  instead  of  raising,  tends  to  rufai  their 
reputation  for  abilities,  with  all  who  can  think  justly  on  the  sub- 
ject; because  they  are  obliged  to  profess,  as  they  itivarbbly  do, 
that  they  cannot  discern  what  is,  perhaps,  perfectly  clear  to  every 
one  else.  Nothing  is,  or  can  be,  so  injurious  to  science  or  intelli- 
gence of  all  kinds,  as  fallacious  arguments ;  because,  by  their  means, 
the  investigation  of  truth,  instead  of  being  promoted  and  assisted, 
is  rendered  more  difficult  and  laborious.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  in  the  instance  of  the  Government, 
and  those  in  public  situations  in  this  country,  although  from  the 
multitude  of  unfounded  applications  they  have  been  obliged  to  be 
cautious,  yet  when  once  a  decided  ground  of  probability  for  success 
has  been  established,  they  have  always  been  ready  to  attend  to  sug- 
gestions for  material  and  substantial  improvements. 

Considering  its  magnitude  and  importance  to  this  country  at 
large,  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  present  instance,  men  of  science,  and 
those  in  situations  affording  the  means  and  power  of  making  expe- 
riments, as  well  as  requiring  in  their  nature,  that  all  possible  bene- 
ficial improvements  should  be  made  within  their  several  depart- 
ments, will  see  the  necessity  of  judging  coolly  and  deliberately; 
and  that  they  will,  in  consequence,  candidly  lay  aside  all  ^former 
impressions,  arising  from  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  pro- 
cess for  seasoning  timber  for  ship-building  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  or  the  unsuccessful  schemes  hithetto  proposed  to  preserve 
it  from  decay.  It  is  also  trusted,  that  they  will  first  examine,  (and 
with  the  more  attention  and  stricter  scrutiny,  the  better,)  the  facts 
and  principles  on  which  the  present  proposal  rests :  and  if  they  find 
it,  as  it  is  believed  they  will,  fully  supported,  that  they  will  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  or  afford  the 
means  of  subjecting  it  to  the  necessary  decisive  experiments  on  a 
larger  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its  merit;  and  adopting 
the  remedy,  if  its  utility  is  satisfactorily  proved. 

If  professional  gentlemen  in  the  use  of  timber  would  only  turn 
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their  eyes  to  the  emporium  of  mamificent  buildinga  m  foreign 
parts>  will  they  not  be  convinced,  that  the  long  duration  of  dm- 
ber  was  the  grand  cause  for  such  magnificent  erections  ?  Seldom 
or  ever  wanting  repair^  consequentlv  one  stupendous  pile  was. 
erected  after  the  other.  If>  with  a  httle  expense,  the  timber  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  that  brought  from  foreign  parts,  can  be 
made  as  durable  now  as  in  those  times,  may  not  the  same  spirit  for 
magnificence  arise  in  this  country  ?  There  is  no  ardde  of  more 
interest  and  consequence  to  Great  Britain,  than  timber>  both  for 
ship  and  other  buUding;  yet  there  is  no  article  so  i^eglected  in 
study  or  jpractice  to  improve  its  durability^  and  it  is  often  half  de* 
cayed  before  brought  into  use. 
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PHILOSOPHIC  AND  PRACTICAL 

INQUIRY 

SECTION  I. 

OM  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  PREVALENCE  OF  DECAY  IN  TIMBER. 

ISfo  person,  it  is  supposed,  can  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Natu- 
ral History,  as  to  be  ignorant  that,  although  the  progress  of  growth 
in  timber  trees  is  slow  and  gradual,  yet,  when  once  arrived  at  tpa- 
turity,  its  advances  to  decay  ai^p  abundantly  rapid.  Nor  is  it  ima- 
gined  necessary  to  inform  any  one  of  the  fact  of  the  actual  existence 
of  the  disease  in  timber,  denominated  the  Dry  Rot  ^  or  to  remind 
him,  how  often  it  has  occasioned  expensive  Uligations  between 
builders  and  their  employers,  in  order,  when  it  has  occurred,  to 
ascertain  and  determine  on  whom  the  loss  and  expense,  which  it 
has  produced,  ought,  in  justice  and  reason,  to  fall :  but  it  may  be, 
perhaps,  matter  of  new  and  original  intelligence  to  many  persons, 
to  be  toldi  that  this  evil  exists^  to  an  astonishing  extent,  among  the 
shipping  in  this  and  all  other  countries  in  Europe,  whether  employed 
in  the  Navy,  or  for  commercial  purposes  $  that  no  building,  in 
which' timber  is  used,  is  secure  from  it,  even  though  th^  timber 
has  previously  undergone  the  usual  process  of  seasoning  ;  and  that 
a  remedy  for  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Naty  of  this  country  alone, 
would  prove,  as  has  been  ascertained  on  an  accurate  computation, 
a  saving,  in  the  short  period  of  every  fourteen  years,  of  not  less 
than  twenty  millions,  at  a  time  when  this  country  is  at  war. 

By  persons  best  acquainted  with  Ae  subject,  it  has  been  ascer-* 
tained  that^  oo  an  average^  every  ship  in  the  Nav7>  and  in  the  Met- 
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diant  senrice  of  thU  coutttry>  ttading  to  the  Si«t  (Mr  Weit»  or  any 
hot  climate,  is,  in  consequence  of  repaks  from  time  to  time. made, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  decayed  planks  and  replacing  them 
with  new  and  sound,  very  nearly  wholly  rebuilt  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  years.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  stupen- 
dous ship,  which  has  cost  the  owners  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  build- 
ing, condemned  to  be  broken  up  in  a  few  years  |— comparatifely 
few,  when  we  consider  that  timber  is  of  nearly  800  years  growth 
before  it  is  fit  for  large  ships. 

Even  in  private  life,  it  is  no  less  frequent  to  find,  that  whenever 
a  nobleman  or  gentleman  has  been  at  the  expense  of  building  or 
purchasing  a  noble  mansion  for  his  residence,  the  purchase  money 
has  been  only  a  part  of  what  he  has  had  to  pay  \  for  the  building 
has  been  subject  to  the  dry  rot,  ;ftid,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
he.  has  had  to  expend  as  much  more  in  repairs,  in  order  to  remove 
decayed  timbers,  and  supply  their  places  with  sound. 

Any  discovery  or  invention,  which  would  in  any  considerable 
degree  lessen  these  evils,  by  retarding,  even  for  a  few  years,  the 
decay  of  timber,  would  so  far  be  endtled  to  encouragement ;  but 
one,  if  it  could  be  found,  which  should  effectually  stop  it,  by  dis- 
uniting the  principles  from  which  the  decay  of  timber  must  arise, 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  or  too  strongly  recommended.  That 
such  a  discovery  is  still  within  the  reach  of  possibility,  and  even  of 
probability,  notwithstanding  the  failures  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
professed  to  suggest  a  remedy,  it  is  reasonably  presumed  will  be 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  pages  \  and  that 
such  an  one  has  been  actually  found,  will,  it  is  imagined,  be  no 
less  evident,  from  consulting  and  weighing  the  experiments  here- 
after stated  : — ^it  is  not  the  mere  hastv  suggestion  of  the  moment, 
but  the  result  of  deliberate  investigation.  Every  experiment,  that 
could  be  suggested,  has  been  tried  \  and  although  those  suted  are 
only  a  small  part  of  what  have  been  made,  because  it  would  have 
been  too  tedious  to  have  inserted  the  whole,  yet  it  may  with  truth 
be  asserted,  that  in  no  one  instance  has  any  failure  occurred.  And  to 
such  an  extent  has  the  desire  for  ascertaining  the  facts  been  caiy 
Tied,  that  gentlemen  of  the  best  abilities  and  mformSition,  chemists 
of  the  first  celebrity  and  talents,  and  others  in  various  departments, 
have  been,  at  different  times,  consulted  on  the  surest  methods  of 
evidencing  the  positions  on  which  it  rests.  It  has  stood  them  all ; 
and  it  is  conceived  that  these  tests  are  decisive,  and  justify  its 
author  in  asserting,  that  the  desideratum  is  at  length  obtained,  and 
that  the  advantages  arising  from  it  will  be  of  the  first  and  highest 
importance*  Some  of  these  will  beiound  hereafter  pointed  out } 
but  to  anticipate  all  the  modes  in  which  timber  or  wood  may  bf 
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CMteqneady  to  state  the  whole  estent  of  the^beadfle^ 
ift  iiot»  perhapsy  ^rithin  the  compass  of  poesibiiity. 


SECTJON  11. 

OM  TKB  CAUSBS  OF  THB  IMTBRNj&L  DECAY  OF  TIMBBR;. 

Thb  principal  reason  why  former  attempts  have  not  generally  suc- 
ceeded has  Deen,  that  their  authors  have  not  considered  the  priim- 
tive  question  in  its  full  extent^  but  have  taken  it  up  only  just  at 
that  part  when  decay  appears^  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
application  of  some  remedy  was  necessary ;  though,  it  is  plain  from 
tbm  failure,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  what  lund  the  relief  ought  to 
hare  been.  They  have  not  endeavoured  to  trace  the  cause  and 
source  of  the  evil,  by  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  growth  of  tne  tree,  from  the  time  when  it  first  begins  to 
shoot  up  from  the  earth,  or  the  decay  of  it,  since  it  arrived  to  ma- 
turity ;  but  have  confined  themselves  solely  to  the  object  of  stop- 
ping its  progress,  by  the  application  of  some  palliative,  which 
might,  for  a  time,  counteract  or  retard  putridity.  They  were  not 
aware,  that  die  natural  constitution  of  the  tree  mieht,  perhaps,  pro- 
duce some  principle  hostile  to  that  on  which  Uielr  system  was 
founded:  nor  have  they  been  sensible,  that  the  union  of  two 
principles,  innoxious  in  themselves,  might  produce  a  third  by  no 
means  of  the  same  nature  y  and  that,  ^though  their  proposed  re- 
medy might  not  be  calculated  to  increase  either  of  the  two  first, 
it  might  yet  prove  Ineffectual  to  prevent  the  production  of  the  last, 
and  so  be  demted  In  its  intention. 

To  avoid  a  similar  inconvenience  In  the  present  case,  the  nature, 
constitution^  and  growth  of  timber  and  other  trees.  In  all  their 
various  stages  of  progress,  either  to  maturity  or  subsequent  decay, 
hsve  been  most  assiduously  studied  and  examined ;  and  the  Inquiry 
has  produced  the  following  observations  as  Its  result,  which,  as  being 
the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  a  remedy  can  be  applied  with 
anyhopes  of  success,  are  here  communicated. 

The  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  of  gravity  and  attraction,  are  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  solar  system,  but  equally  prevail  In  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kmgdoms  also  ;  and  without  the 
assistance  of  the  laws  of  motion,  no  phaenomenon  In  nature  can  be 
successfully  Investigated  or  explained. 

^  Now,  the  first  law  of  motion  is,  that  all  bodies  have  ^n  equal  in-, 
difference  to  motion  or  rest|  and  therefore  require  some  other  polMf 
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tojmt  ibenpi  infeo  either  of  ifaiMe  sttaaiiont.  If  jonofrjat  test  ihesfx 
tinue  so^dll  some  power,  acti^  upon  them^  asts  them  in  motkm  |r^ 
and  when  once  put  in  motion,  they  persist  in  it,  moving  in  the 
directian  of  a  straight  line,  unless  some  other  power  interposes  " 
to  check  their  motion,  and  set  them  atrest.  Till  this  power  occuiSy 
their  motion  will  still  continue  the  same  as  at  first,  even  after  the 
power,  which  set  them  in  motion,  is  removed ;  fot  the  power  of 
motion,  having  been  once  commimaoated,  does  not  re«)uiie  constant 
application  or  continuance,  unless  some  impediment,  such  as  the 
air,   &c*  be  encountered. 

The  second  law  of  motion  is,  that  the  degree  of  motion  is  al* 
ways  commensurate  to  the  force  applied ;  and  that  the  change 
from  rest  to  motion,  or  from  motion  to  rest,  is  never  sudden,  wt 
giadual,  from  one  degree  to  a  lesst  and  so  ultimately  to  the  con» 
trary ,  of  its  original  situation  %  and  that  the  proportion  of  these 
minor  degrees  is  always  adequate  to  the  power  opposed*  A  body 
at  rest,  when  acted  upon  by  any  power,-  yields  to  that  power,  b^ 
5:ause  it  has  not  the  contrary  faculty  or  quality  of  resistance,:  it 
moves  in  the  same  straight  line  in  which  the  force  applied  is  direct* 
ed;  and  acquires  a  greater  decree  of  velocity  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  degree  of  the  force  of  the  power  applied ;  so  that,  if  the 
power  be  increased  to  twice  its  original  force,  it  will  communicate 
a  double  degree  of  velocity  to  the  object  on  which  it  acts.  If  ita 
power  be  advanced  to  three  times,  the  velocity  will  be  increased  to 
three  times  also. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  the  present  purpose,  it  is  only  nece^ 
sary  to  oA>serve,  thit,  by  the  action  and  power  of  fermentation, 'the 
effect  of  heat  and  moisture  united,  the  vegetation  of  a  tree  is  set  , 
in  motion,  and  that  heat  and  moisture  are  the  vital  prindples  for 
the  growth^and  nourishment  of  the  tree :  by  a  chemical  union  they 
produce  fermentation,  which  creates  motion,  and  would,  in  itselt, 
destroy  the  tree,  if  it  were  iu>tfor  a  continual  supply  of  cool  matter 
from  the  roots,  and  the  faculty  of  discharging,  by  evaporation,  all 
the  superfluities  of  heat  and  moisture  in  perspiration,  thus  prevents 
ing  putridity. 

But  when  the  tree  is  cut  down,  although  it  contains  the  quality 
of  being  acted  upon  by  heat  and  moisture,  it  loses  those  powers, 
from  the  want  of^a  supply  of  the  juices  from  the  roots,  and  the 
faculty  of  discharging,  by  evaporation,  the  superfluities  of  heat 
and  moisture,  from  whidi  putridity  proceeds  \  the  consequence  is 
de^. 

The  motion  of  the  juices  is  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  as  rest,  in  the  same  matter,  is  necessary  for  ^ 
the  preservation  of  the  timber^  when  cut  down.    If  the  fonner  is 
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«topped»  the  tice  dies :  if  dm  latter  is  set  in  motion  bf  fenMita- 
tioBf  the  tnnber  rots* 

Heat  and  moisture,  when  in  nnison,  never  fail  to  prodnce  fermen- 
tation  in  the  jnkes  ci  timber ;  and  the  property  of  fermentatkm  is 
to  expand,  distend^  and  dilate  the  tree,  when  growing,  and  to  came 
CDcrnptbn  and  pntrefaction,  after  it  is  cut  down.  In  both  casee  it 
is  the  same  principle,  motion  by  fermentation,  which  occasiont  ihe 
effect ;  and  that  only  by  the  same  means  and  method,  the  mocioB 
m  agitation  of  the  juices. 

Blatter  and  motion  are  sdU  further  exemplified,  in  the  case  of  the 
-vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  drcumstance  that,  in  all  its  productionSf 
Som  die  tenderest  iower  upwards  to  the  sturdy  oak,  they  are  pm- 
pagated  by  portions  of  matter  oomparatitely  very  small ;  sudi  as 
•OMrelv  a  seed,  or  a  slip,  or  cutting,  which,  if  not  sown  or  pbmled, 
'Woula  remain  at  test  $  but,  when  sown  or  planted,  the  power  of 
vegetation  sets  their  juices  in  motion ;  and  this  motion,  however 
,  email  in  degree,  will  not  stop  or  cease,  without  some  cause  to 
impede  it.  Frost,  and  the  chUl  of  winter,  will,  for  a  time,  check 
^vegetaticm,  till  the  sun  has  acquired  sufficient  power  to  set  it  again 
«n  motion :  and  thus  it  is,  by  the  power  of  setting  vegetation  in 
tnotion  in  the  juices,  that  the  tree  grows  and  expands ;  and,  from 
a  mete  shoot  or  acorn,  in  the  case  of  the  oak,  becomes,  in  the  space 
!oS  about  two  centuries,  a  stupendous  and  magnificent  tree.  ^ 

While  the  juices  of  the  tree  proceed  in  tl^ir  natural  direction, 
and  the  same  proportions  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  settled  by  nature, 
«xe  preserved,  which,  of  course,  they  in  general  are,  so  long  as  the 
tree  is  standing  and  growing,  the  effect  is  visible  in  the  consequent 
health,  improvement,  and  increase  of  bulk,  and  also  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  external  foliage  peculiar  to  its  kind  or  species  :  but,  if  the 
course  of  its  circulation  be  impeded  or  checked,  or  the  quantities  and 
proportions  of  these  principles  of  heat  and  m<Hsture  be  varied,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  by  the  intervention  of  some  acddent,  when 
growing,  and,  more  usually,  after  it  is  cut  down,  the  consequence 
is  seen  in  a  deviation  from  the  usual  mode,  by  decay,  sometimes  by 
the  production  of  fungi,  a  species  of  spungy  excrescence  or  protubes- 
vance,  affording  a  certain  sign  of  the  approach  of  internal  putridity : 
for,  in  this  last  case  especially,  the  tree,  when  cut  down,  does  not 
-lose  the  principles  of  vegetation,  but  they  remain,  perhaps,  for  a 
time,  inactive,  though  certainly  capable  of  bein?  set  in  motion,  till  at 
length  they  are  forced  into  action  by  a  change  oF  temperature,  or  the 
exposure  to  different  elements :  and  this  naturally  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  point  as  to  equiality  of  temperature,  and  the  effect 
produced  when  diat  is  not  the  case ;  from  which'  it  will  be  decidedly 
^hown,  that  the  premature  decay  of  dx^ber  is  occasioned  by  its  own 
internal  acetous  matter  in  fermentadon ;  and  its  decomposition  or 
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deiMfitkm  effected^  bjr  the  ctrciinutsmce  of  die  001^^ 
foreed  again  into  motion  by  aoaie  acei4mt>  or  by  some  chinge^ 
which  haa  taken  place  m  the  relatiye  proportions  ot  heat  and  moia- 
toiey  which  will  be  ezfdatfied  in  the  next  section. 

The  construction  of  timber  is  not  auflEiciently  studiedi  so  as  te 
account  for  the  longer  durability  of  scmobc  ships  to  others ;  and  more 
particularly  to  those  which  have  been  noticed  for  their  length  of  se^• 
Tioe^  Tiz.  the  Royal  Soversigo»  Roval  William^  &c«  The  above  two 
ships  were  built  by  royal  order- :  the  timber  was  particularly  selects 
etf  from  an  immense  stock,  of  which  at  that  timeEnghmd  could  bottt. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  following  extract,  very  large  timber  was  select-* 
ed,  which  will  lead  to,  and  prove  the  point,  wbkh  I  widi  to  e8C»» 
lisbt  that  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  the  most  prone  to  decay,  aldion^  ' 
no  appearance  of  decay  is  visiUe  when  the  tree  is  cut  down« 

£xtract.— In  «a  description  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Royal  Sovo» 
reign,  built  at  Woolwidi  in  the  year  16S7,  to  the  glory  of  our  Eng4 
lish  nation,  and  not  to  be  parallelled  in  the  whole  Christian  worid, 
one  thing  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  at  least,  if  not  of  admin-^ 
don  (her  timbers)  j  one  oak  tree  made  four  of  the  principal  beams 
of  this  great  ship/'—«<  In  the  year  1684,  which  is  47  yiears  after  she 
was  built,  her  planks  were  stripped  off,  and  the  onginal  timbcis 
that  were  then  remaining  in  her  were  sound,  and  no  easy  matter 
to  drive  a  nail/' 

The  centre  of  all  vegetables  is  the  tenderest  part :  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  tree  lies  the  circle  of  popagation  $  which,  if  posAl^ 
should  always  be  cut  out,  as  it  is  the  first  part  to  decay,  after  the 
sap.  A  beam  made  of  one  whole  tree,  may  be  stronger  than  one 
of  the  same  size  cut  out  of  large  timber ;  but  if  a  tree  is  large  enough 
to  have  one  or  two  saw-cuts  down  the  centre,  the  circle  of  propanf- 
don  is  cut  out,  or  laid  open  to  season,  therefore  beams  and  omer 
scantling  cut  out  of  large  timber  are  not  so  liable  to  decay ;  which 
I  conceive  is  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Sover«gn,  and  no 
doubt  was  the  case  with  the  Royal  William,  &c«   HiU,  on  the  coi^ 
strucdon  of  timber,  is  very  elaborate  on  this  subject.    He  proves 
that  all  new  shoots  protrude  from  the  very  centre  of  the  brandi,  and 
that  in  the  very  centre  of  the  trunk  and  the  branches,  the  same 
component  parts  of  the  tree  lie  in  embryo ;  that  is,  in  the  very  centre 
is  a  circle,  consistbg  of  rind,  bark,  sap,  and  heart,  ready  to  protrude 
whenever  nature  calls  them  forth :  this  circle  is  what  has  often  been 
erroneously  taken  for  the  pith ;  and  when  the  tree  has  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, it  is  the  first  part  to  become  rotten :  hence,  hollow  trees, 
and  the  cause  of  beams  and  girders  being  often  rotten,  when  the 
smaller  scantfings  are  sound :  this  circle  contanis  more  acid  in  pro- 
portioii»  consequently  more  subject  to  fitmentation. 
It  ii  piaved  by  Ux*  Goetlingy  ia  Ciett's  Cbemiod  Joumalt  I77f » 
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dtat  all  dfliber  contains,  mote  ct  less,  die  same  kind  of  add,  wMdi 
If  cbiefly.  composed  of  hydrogen  and  diarcoal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  acid  diat  causes  fermentattnh 
in  timber,  when  placed  in  a  situation  favorable  to  create  it— ^Uch 
it  is  die  property  of  my  process  to  prevent. 

My  opinions  upon  dbe  cause  and  effect  of  premature  decay,  und 
die  various  causes  of  decomposidon  in  timber,  may  appear  new, 
particularly  ta  those  who  have  fallen  in  with  the  old^ypinion;  st3l, 
should  die  opinions  of  others  be  conridered  more  conrfstent,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  my  remedy  to  effect  the  preservation  of 
timber  is  the  same:  I  have  only  to  observe,  nty  experiments  bear 
me  out,  and  support  my  opinions ;  and  dut  my  rules  are  grounded, 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  lesson,  <<  by  just  inductions  from 
experiments  and  .observadons,  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
then  to  apply  those  laws  to  die  soludon  of  the  phsenomena  in  q«e»- 


SECnON  in. 

ON  THE  C0NSE<^UENCBS  OF  EXPOSURE,  IN  THE  CASE   OF    TIMBBE, 
TO  INEQUALITY  OF  TEMPERATURE  OR  ATMOSPHERE. 

A  TREE,  while  growing,  is,  at  all  seasons  of  die  year,  exposed  to 
two  different  degrees  of  temperature  at  the  very  same  instant ;  for  ^ 
the  part  above  the  ground  is  subjected  to  one  degree  of  atmosphere^ 
while  the  roots,  and  that  below  it,  are  as  certainly  placed  in  another. 
In  winter  the  roots  are  in  the  warmest,  and  the  upper  part  in  the 
coolest  temperature  or  situation ;  and  frost  and  cold,  by  checking,  in 
the  upper  part,  the  necessary  heat,  put  a  temporary  cessation  to  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  so  as  to  reduce  it  ^most  to  rest.  The  utmost, 
therefore,' which  the  roots  can  do,  secured^  as  they  are,  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather  and  the  severities  of  frost,  by  being  buried  in 
the  ground,  is  to  preserve,  in  nearly  a  state  of  comparative  inactivityi 
a  supply  of  those  principles  of  heat  and  moisture,  in  their  necessary 
proportions,  which  may  afterwards  be  set  in  motion,  when  the  return 
of  summer  and  genial  warmth  shall  restore  to  the  upper  part  of  thg 
tree  the  activity  of  vegetation.  If  it  were  not  thus,  the  tree  must  die, 
for  want  of  the  necessary  materials  to  sustain  it  i  and  it  is  the 
absence  of  tins  supply,  and  that  renovation  from  the  earth,  of  which 
the  tree  is  deprived,  when  it  is  cut  down,  and  consequendy  severed 
from  the  earth,  its  parent,  diat  prevents  a  tree,  when  cut  down^i. 
from  vegetating  as  when  standing.  The  reason,  therefore,  why  di^ 
▼egetaUon  of  uie  tree  is  decked  in  the  winter,  is  thi^  that  h^Jj^ 
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wet  the  moktwe  is  increased,  and  by  the  cold  the  heat  abated ;  so 
that  the  proportion  of  the  former  is  rendered  greater,  and  that  of  the 
latter  less,  by  which  means  the  relative  proportion,  established  by 
natuie^  as  necessary  for  die  progress  of  me  growth  of  the  tree,  be* 
comes  destroyed. 

In  the  summer,  the  sitnations  are  exactly  reversed ;  for  then  the 
loots  are  in  the  coolest  station,  as  being  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree  are  in  the  wannest,  as 
being  exposed  to  its  rays.  And  as  this  tends  to  relax  the  rigidity 
and  stiffness  of  the  fibres  of  die  tree,  and  to  counteract  the  e£tect  of 
the  cold  in  the  upper  parte,  by  opening  those  pores  which  the  cold 
had  closed,  and  expeUing  that  moisture  with  which  they  had  been 
filled,  the  proportion  of  moisture,  which  the  tree  had  acquired  in 
die  winter,  becomes  lessened,  and  the  heat  increased  ;  so  as  to 
restore  the  necessary  vegetadve  power.  Vegetation  is,  therefore, 
then  active,  and  the  operations  of  nature  are  exerted  in  full 
force. 

It  is  evident,  th^t,  in  this  process,  the  juices  enter  the  roots  in 
a  cool  and  unfermented  state ;  and  are  permitted  to  ascend,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  apdtude  for  that  purpose,  through  capillary 
tubes,  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  the  extremines  of  its  branches^ 
which  they  cannot  effect  in  winter,  because  the  stiffness  and  want 
of  elasticity  in  the  fibres,  occasicmed  by  the  operation  of  the  cold, 
produce  a  degree  of  resistance  to  the  ascent  of  the  fluid  of  the 
juices,  which  that  fluid  is  unable  to  overpower.  But,  in  summer^ 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  opens  the  pores  of  th6  upper  part  of  the 
tree,  relaxes  its  fibres,  and  removes  diat  impediment  to  the  ascent 
of  the  juices  by  which  they  had  before  been  checked.  The  juices 
of  the  tree,  in  their  passage  to  its  summit,  and  to  the  extremity  of 
its  branches,  naturally  acquire  the  principles  and  nature  of  the  tree, 
to  as  to  give  them  a  tendency  and  propensity  to  produce  one  kind  of 
foliage,  in  preference  toanodier  j  and,  as  wnat  is  dius  communica- 
ted from  each  tree  must,  of  course,  bear  a  relation  to  its  own  species 
rather  than  to  any  other,  the  juices,  thus  impregnated,  become 
capable  of  producing  that  kind  of  foliage  peculiar  to  the  species  of 
tree  through  which  they  have  passed. 

As  motion  is  the  cause  of  fricdon,  and  fncdon  produces  heat^ 
which  may,  in  the  instance  of  solid  bodies,  be  so  increased  as  to  burst 
olit  into  a  flame,  so  fenhentation  is,  in  die  case  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, the  consequence  of  heat  and  moisture  united  and  confined; 
and  hence  must  arise,  from  the  over  action  and  exerdon  of  the 
parts,  a  degree  of  heat  which  would  infallibly  tend  to  putrefactbn« 
were  it  not,  diat  the  juices,  which,  when  acted  upon,  emit  their 
sttp^fluous  heat  by  exhalation  and  perspiration^  and  receive  and 
admk  in  e%ic3xmge^  through  the  valvesi  wlucb  operate  as  pumps^  a 
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at  portion  of  cool  and  freBh  air  to  couotemct  any  sndi  ditct. 
Fementation  is,  therefore»  the  principle  of  action  in  the  jmoee^^  and 
the  cause  of  yegetation;  and,  when  thus  corrected  by  the  immisMua 
0f  fresh  air,  the  health  of  the  treie  is  preserred.  During  this  a€-« 
tive  state  of  vegetation,  the  tree  is  under  the  influeuce  of  a  highaad 
low  temperature :  the  roots  are  about  40,  and  the  branches »  Bee. 
from  60  to  SO  \  and,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  temp^ 
^ure,  so  is  the  slow  or  yigorous  motion  in  vegetatioa  created. 

Similar  causes  must  always  be  attended  with  similar  consequen- 
cesi  so  long  as  the  bodiesi  to  be  acted  upon,  continue  to  possets  die 
tame  qualities^  And  it  is  certainly  true,  that  between  a  tree  stand* 
ing  and  growing,  and  one  felled  and  cut  down,  there  can  be  no 
essential  change  or  difference  of  the  principles  and  demenfes 
of  which  h.  is  cojnposedt  In  both  cases  it  i^  capable  of  being  - 
acted  upon  by  heat  and  jnoistuve,  though  it  no  longer  retains^  when 
cut  down,  as  in  the^  instance  of  the  tree  when  standii^,  the  power 
or  faculty  of  expelling,  by  exhalation  or  perspiration,  the  supeiflvme 
beat  occasioned  by  the  oter  action  of  fermentatioik.  Unless, 
therefore,  that  power  can  be  set  at  rest,  and  the  effect  of  heat  snd 
moisture  be  in  diemselves  destroyed)  or  some  counlcfiictii!^  medium 
be  interposed,  so  as  to  prevent  ^e  operation  of  heat  and  moittmn 
on  the  timber,  it  is  evident  that  the  internal  fermentarion,  uncheck*' 
ed,  must  be  perpetually,  though  silently,  undermining  its  health  and 
soundness  ^  and  most  certainly,  though  progressively,  ^fleeting  its 
gradual  destruction.  The  tree,  therefore,  whedier  felled  in  spring 
or  in  autumn,  consists  of  exactly  the  same  component  parte  or- ele* 
ments,  and  is  full  of  the  same- juices*  which,, although  suspended  in 
their  operation  by  the  stop  put  to  its  vegetation,  in  eonsekinefue  mi 
its  bemg  cut  down,  are  yet  liable  to  be  revived  and  called-again  into 
action,  whenever  aqy  other  cause  then  vegetarion  shall  he  found 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  that  aame  degree  of  fomentation  which 
that  had  formerly  produced.  And  tms,  in  the  case  of  timber  cut 
down,  may  be  effected  by  local  situation  and  an  ezposnre  to  heat 
and  moisture,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  in  uncertain  and;yarioas 
succession  ^  to  which,  on  numerous  occasions,  it  is  frequently  fonnd 
to  be  subjected* 

In  die  case  of  a  ship,  the  ends  of  die  beams  are  situated  between 
the  inside  linings  and  the  outside  planks ;  die  ti^  stufisceis  enverad 
by  the  floor  of  the  deck»  and  both  the  ends  and  top  siufaoe  am  Ans 
subject  to  much  damp  vapor  and  moisture.  For,  berides  die  p«»rtioa 
of  damp  occasioned  by  the  quantities  of  water  with  which  thedeeke 
are  perpetually  sluiced,  for  the  purpose  of  a  due  attentbn  to  die  in^ 
dispensably  necessary  objectt  of  health  and  cleanliness,  the  spnee 
between  the  inside  linings  and  onter  pUfdu  acts  as  a  gas  pit,  hmm 
which  the  nosious  vapor  fimm  tfaeboU  aicendsi  apd  tUaia  abMrib* 
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ted  by  the  ends  of  the  beams,  so  as^  in  time,  to  produce  putridity. 
The  other  three  sides  are  between  decks,  and  at  least  so  far  dry  as 
not  to  be  exposed  to  actual  positive  wet ;  but  existing,  as  they  d^i 
in  a  heated  atmosphere,  from  the  closeness  and  confined  space,  are 
liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  an  unwholesome  and  destructive  caloriC| 
and  effluvia,  exactly  calculated  to  promote  the  principles  of  putrefac- 
tion, for  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  and  circulation  of  fresh  air  to 
carry  it  off.  By  this  the  juices  of  the  timber  are,  through  the  means 
of  the  fermentation  thus  excited,  put  into  motion ;  and  the  timber 
is  perpetually  emitting  and  absorbing  again,  without  any  correction 
of  their  noxious  qualities,  the  principles  of  putridity,  which  it  is  the 
office  of  the  fresh  air,  when  it  can  be  permitted  to  act  freely,  to  ab- 
sorb* 

'  In  these  two  comparative  situations,  the  difference  of  temperature 
has  been  found,  by  actual  experiment  and  computation,  to  be  far 
greater  than  any  one,  who  had  not  tried  it,  would  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve or  imagine.  For  those  parts  of  the  beams  between  the  linings 
are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  about  40  degrees,  while  those  be^ 
tween  the  decks  are  exposed  from  60  to  80  degrees.  This  is  exact- 
ly the  same  difference  of  temperature  as  is  required  to  produce  ac- 
tive vegetation  in  the  growing  tree,  and  which  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  decay  of  timber  in  ships  \  and  whenever  it  has  happened  that  a 
ship  has  been  very  soon  destroyed^  it  has  been  that  the  inequality 
of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  great,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  circumstaoee  of  the  different  degrees  of 
soundness  or  decay  in  the  different  beams,  according  as  it  has  hap- 
tieiied  they  have  been  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  both 
onat  and  moisture. 

Again^  we  see  fir  timber  floated  up  and  down  the  river,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  from  one  place  to  another,  or  suffered  to  lie  soak- 
ing in  the  river  for  months  together :  three  sides  of  the  piece  of  tim- 
ber are  evidently  exposed  to  poeitive  wet  in  a  very  great  degree,  nay» 
even  to  saturation}  and  the  fourth,  being  the  upper  side,  is  subject 
to  no  degree  of  damp  or  wet,  except  what  it  noay  occasionally  ex- 
perience from  the  rains  or  dewSf  but  has  to  sustain  fehe  effects  of  the 
air  andsun :  so  that  the  three  tides  are  positively  wet,  while  the  fourth 
iSf  ia  all  respects,  the  reverse.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  atniosphere 
aad  tempierature  of  the  two  situations  are  abundantly  different }  nor 
cm  any  one  imagine  any  other  than  that  the  disparity  in  its  conse- 
quences must  be  equally  great  \  and  that  the  timber  must  be  very 
n)D4J^  aflfected  by  that  cause  in  the  diflferent  parts,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  or  moisture,  to  which  it  is  liable 
ox;oxposed.  If  timb^  is  always  kept  in  the  same  position,  so  that 
tha  very  same  parts,  and.no  othera,  should  be  constantly  exposed 
to  oitber  of  the  two  dMSsea  <rf  te«n>emtare  above  mantionfld,  and 
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to  that  only,  while  the  rest  of  it  was  subjected,  as  abovei  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  other,  (but  it  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  so  situated  in 
ships  and  buildings,)  this  irregularity  of  temperature  must  neces- 
sarily introduce  putrefaction  and  decay  ;  and  this  is  most  certain- 
ly the  cause  of  all  decay  and  destruction  in  fir  and  all  other  sorts  of 
timber. 

'  No  piece  of  timber,  however  solid  and  sound  in  its  own  nature 
and  constitution,  can,  for  a  constancy,  stand  the  existence  in  a 
difference  of  temperature  at  the  same  instant ;  viz.  one  part  wet 
and  the  other  dry.  Nor  can  it,  for  any  considerable  space  of  time, 
support  the  variation  of  being  alternately  wet  and  dry  ;  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  has  himself  noticed,  that  Venice  and  Amster- 
dam, being  both  founded  on  wooden  piles,  immersed  in  water, 
would  themselves  fall,  if  the  constancy  of  the  situation  of  those 
piles,  in  the  same  element  and  temperature,  did  not  prevent  the 
timber  from  rotting.' 

The  Alhambra  Palace  in  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
3000  years,  and  mostly  of  timber,  is  preserved  by  the  constancy 
of  the  temperature,  supposed  to  be  prepared  with  some  composi- 
tion.* 

The  same  principle  of  equality  of  temperature  is  no  less  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  the  application  of  timber  to  any  of  the  purposes 
of  common  life.  And  in  no  case  is  it  more  requisite,  than  in  the 
erection  of  houses  and  other  edifices,  whether  for  the  purposes  of 
private  or  public  utility.  But  even  in  these,  it  is  not  uncommonto 
see  timber  so  placed,  and  in  such  an  inequality  of  temperature,  that 
it  must  inevitably  be  destroyed,  as  it  invariably  is,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  by  that  species  of  decay  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  die 
dry  rot.  For  instance,  what  can  be  more  to  the  prejudice  of  timber^ 
or  more  hostile  to  the  idea  of  its  preservation  or  continuance  in  heahh 
and  soundness,  than  using  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  perpetually 
emplbyed  for  boarding  kitchens  and  other  rooms,  on  die  ground 
floor,  where  three  sides  of  the  joists,  and  the  lower  face  of  the 
flooring,  are  bedded  in  earth  so  moist,  as  to  amount  almost  to 
positive  wet,  while  the  upper  side  of  the  joists,  and  the  upper  face 
of  the  flooring,  is  perfectly  drv,  and  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
heat,  from  a  large  fire  perpetually  burning.  The  consequence  of 
this  has  invariably  shown  itself,  from  time  to  time,  in  the.  circum- 
stance of  joists  and  flooring,  laid  down  sound,  and  becoming  rotten 
in  a  few  months.  Instances  can  be  produced  of  two  entire  new 
floorings,  laid  down  in  the  very  same  kitchen,  in  such  a  situation, 

'  See  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Inserted  in  WidmoreS  His- 
tory of  We^minster  Abbey;  and  at«o  in  Wren's  Parentalta. 
»-See  Murphey*s  account  of  this  Palace,  pubk^ed  by  Cadell  and  Davtcs. 
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in  less  than  ten  years,  besides  the  necessity  for  a  third  at  the  end 
of  that  time ;  independently  of  partial  repairs,  from  time  to  time, 
and  removing  decayed  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  discovered.  - 

Even  where  it  has  not,  as  here,  been  injudiciously  or  improperly 
phced,  in  situations  so  calculated  to  promote  its  very  destruction, 
that  it  would  have  been  wonderful  had  it  escaped  ;  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  prevent  its  occurring  in  practice  in  the  use  and  applx- 
caition  of  timber  to  those  very  purposes,  for  which  it  was  apparently 
and  evidently  intended.  Beams  of  the  greatest  soundness  and 
health,  that  could  be  selected  with  the  greatest  possible  care  and 
judgment,  and  some  of  them  of  great  strength  and  magnitude, 
have,  in  a  very  short  period  after  they  had  been  introduced  into 
the  walls  of  dwelling-houses,  manufactories,  brewhouses,  and  other 
similar  erections,  been  discovered,  although  not  apparently  exposed 
to  heaf  or  moisture,  subject  to  the  dry  rot;  because  some  secret 
external  or  accidental  circumstance,  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for  at  the  time,  had  imperceptibly  introduced  heat  and  moisture 
united,  and  so  caused  fermentation,  by  setting  in  motion  the  inter- 
nal juices  of  the  timber.  Nor  has  the  utmost  degree  of  sagacity 
or  foresight,  which  could,  as  yet,  be  exerted,  been  sufficient  or 
able  to  secure  every  edifice  or  erection,  with  certainty,  from  expe- 
riencing more  or  less,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  decay  and 
destruction  of  some  of  its  timbers;  or  the  owner,  from  the  necessity, 
in  some  cases,  of  pefrhaps  taking  down  and  re-erecting  the  whole, 
for  fear  it  should  fail. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred,  from  these,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  this  natural  propensity  in  timber  to  putridity  and 
decay  is  necessarily  invincible;  or  that  it  may  not  be  conquered 
and  effectually  subdued,  by  a  proper  application  of  fit  and  adequate 
methods,  already  perhaps  in  existence.  Neither  is  it  to  be  hastily 
concluded  or  imagined,  that  because  all  former  attempts  for  the 
purpose  have  hitherto  failed,  all  future  endeavours  must  in  like 
manner  be  equally  destitute  of  success.  On  the  contrary,  the  pos- 
sibility and  practicability  of  such  a  remedy  is  here  intended  to  be 
established ;  and  it  is  only  owing  to  their  oeitig  founded  on  false 
principles  and  erroneous  ideas,  that  all  other  attempts  have  missed 
their  aim.  The  facts  already  stated,  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
have  already  decidedly  shown,  that  no  proposal  for  this  object  can 
succeed,  which  does  not  rest*  on  the  principle  of  excluding  foul  air 
by  4neans  of  a  pre-occupation  of  the  pores,  by  the  interposition  of 
some  medium  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
ever  being  admitted  at  any  future  period,  by  any  circumstance 
whatever.  And  this  can  only  be  eflected  by  saturating  the  timber 
with  some  such  impenetrable  composition,  not  to  be  sdtMe  in  wa- 
ter^  or  moveable  in  a  temperaUtre  tmder  900  j  ATid  if  timber  can  be 
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made  to  resist  that  degree  of  temperature,  there  is  no  situation  in 
which  it  can  be  placed  that  will  effect  it;  and  it  must  be  sufficiently 
potent  and  efficacious  to  repel  any  attack  from  heat  and  moisture, 
and  to  prevent  their  union  from  operating  in  any  manner  on  the 
timber  i  by  which  means  it  may  be  rendered  capable  of  being  cm- 
ployed  without  any  injury  in  any  situation,  however  unfavorable- 
Such  a  remedy  has  actually  been  found ;  what  it  undertakes  to  per- 
form will  be  more  succinctly  stated  in  the  ensuing  section,  and  the 
evidence  of  its  actual  success  will  also  be  seen  in  subsequent  pages, 
in  an  enumeration  and  particularisation  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
made  in  every  way  in  which  it  was  judged  possible  to  try  and  as- 
certain its  validity, 

SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE   NATURE   OF   THE   PROPOSED   REMEDY,   AND  THE 
SEVERAL   OBJECTS  TO   WHICH   IT  IS   APPLICABLE. 

The  general  object  of  the  remedy  intended  to  be  proposed,  or 
suggested,  which  consists  in  the  application  of  a  liquid  compoattkn, 
is  the  very  important  and  weighty  purpose  of  rendering  timber, 
after  the  application  of  the  composition,  impervious  to  moisture  of 
any  kind}  and  so  effectually  is  this  object  attained,  that  the  liquid 
introduced,  by  which  the  destructive  matter  is  expeUed,  can  never 
itself  be  dislodged  j  but  it  lies  in  the  pores  in  a  concrete  state,  and 
presents  an  invincible  opposition  to  al^other  fluids. 

By  this  introduction,  the  timber,  as  has  been  actusdly  ascertained 
by  experiment,  is  capable  of  being  so  increased  in  strength,  that 
though  a  section  qf  rotten  oak  branch,  not  prepared,  was  broken  by 
the  weight  of  34?  pounds;  the  other  section  of  the  same  branch,  pre- 
pared with  the  composition,  could  not  be  brokenby  the  weight  of 
112  pounds;  20?  pounds  was  afterwards  tried  without  breakiag 
the  section. 

Strength  and  durability  being  its  general  quality)  and  undoubt- 
'  edlf  a  yery  extensive  object,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say^  that  it 
must  be  of  the  greatest  utility  possible  in  every  branch  or  depart- 
ment in  which  timber,  or  wood  of  any  kind,  is  employed  \  and  as 
these  are  so  various,  it  is  impossible,  and  therefore  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt it,  to  particularise  or  enumerate  them  all. 

ruie  power  and  efllect  of  this  composition  is  so  great,  that  it -can- 
not be  evaporated,  forced  out,  or  extracted,  either  by  damp  or  tlie 
beat  of  the  sun,  nor  by  any  exposure  or  confinement. 

Nor  will  the  timber  be  liable  to  contract  or  ^cpaad,  the  pones 
faeii^  made  completely  in^nFious  to  moisture. 
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TTie  additional  strength  given  to  timber  is,  by  uniting  and  conso- 
lidating the  component  parts  of  which  it  consists,  even  by  making 
the  sap  of  oak  equal  to  the  heart. 

It  will  effectually  prevent  the  dry  rot;  because  the  internal 
juices  cannot  be  set  in  motion,  as  heat  and  moisture,  the  parents 
of  fermentation,  cannot  find  admission. 

And  as,  after  the  application,  the  timber  becomes  impervious  to 
wet  and  moisture,  it  is  evident  that  no  fungus  can  be  generated ) 
nor  the  high  state  of  fermentation  be  created  to  destroy  it  in  the 
form  of  gas. 

The  increase  in  the  strength  of  timber,  after  the  application  of 
the  composition,  has  been  found  by  experiment  so  great,  that  a 
beam  of  fourteen  inches  square  will  be  rendered  equal  in  strength 
to  one  of  sixteen;  and  one  of  ten  and  a  half  inches  to  another  of 
twelve,  8cc. 

The  reduction  of  scantling,  which  it  is  obvious  may  be  made  in 
conBfsquence  of  the  above  fact,  and  which  may  equally  take  place 
in  all  cases,  without  exception,  in  which  timber  is  used,  would,  in 
itself,  be,  in  a  very  short  time,  an  immense  saving  of  expense  and 
timber,  with  the  additional  circumstance  of  an  increased  durability ; 
aiid  the  advantages,  to  state  it  only  in  one  insunce,  would  be,  that 
a  ship  might  be  constructed  many  tons  lighter  with  equal 
strength,  and  the  cargo  will  be  securely  protected  from  damp  and 
mildew. 

In  the  red  and  yellow  pioef  the  increase  of  strength  has,  on  ex- 
periment, been  found  equivalent  to  one  sixth;  so  that  scantling, 
one  sixth  less,  would  be  equally  strong,  and  might  be  used  with 
safety.  And  it  is  certain  the  yellow  pine,  prepared  with  this  com- 
position, is  equal  to  red,  or  at  least  to  red  not  so  prepared;  or,  to 
express  it  perhaps  more  intelligibly,  to  the  present  strength  of  that 
species,  so  as  to  make  inferior  yellow  equal  to  the  finest  red. 

The  size  of  masts  and  spars  might  be  much  reduced  in  conse^ 
qnence,  and  upon  the  principle  of  the  additional  strength  they  would 
receive  from  this  composition. 

Boatfi  and  barges  would  be  rendered  much  more  secure  from 
leaking,  &c.  by  the  use  of  this  composition,  as  well  as  stronger, 
and  not  so  likely  to  be  staved,  &c. 

This  composition  acts  also  very  powerfully  upon  iron ;  for,  if 
prepared, it  maybe  exposed  in  the  rain  for  years  without  contract- . 
ing  the  least  rust. 

All  the  timber  and  iron  used  in  the  Ordnance  department  would 
also  be  greatly  improved  by  this  composition,  not  only  in  resisting 
the  efiects  of  wet  and  dry,  heat  and  cold,  but  also  in  the  re- 
diMtioa  of  8camline»  and  the  increased  durabilitv  both  of  wood  and 
iron  i  consisting  oT  every  material  u«cd  in  artillery^  fortifications, 
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&c.  such  as  gun-carriages,  platforms,  waggons,  Arc,  no  ihatter 
what  climates  ;  they  must,  in  equal  degree,  be  benefitted  from  the 
application  and  use  of  this  same  composition,  as  neither  heat  or 
damp  can  extract  it. 

In  all  the  purposes  of  common  life  the  utility  of  this  composition 
would  be  no  less  conspicuous.  In  wood  buildings,  and  the  wooden 
materials  used  in  brewhouses,  it  would  be  invaluable,  as  it  will 
resist  the  effects  of  steam,  so  very  prejudicial  to  timber. 

The  properties  and  qualities  of  the  principal  article  in  the  com- 
position have,  to  a  certainty,  remained  hitherto  generally  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large  ;  and  the  composition  has  never  been  applied 
by  the  most  sagacious  to  the  present  purpose,  for  which  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted. 

These,  and  multitudes  more,  the  full  extent  of  which  time  only 
could  completely  develope,  would  be  the  infallible  advantages 
resulting  from  the  use  of  this  composition  ;  for  in  short,  there  is 
nothing  constructed  of  wood  or  iron,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
to  which  it  is  not  applicable,  and  which  would  derive  considerable 
advantage  from  such  an  application.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
all  the  purposes  of  bending  timber  and  planks  may  be  effected  by 
the  composition,  instead  of  boiling  in  water,  by  which  means  the 
dry  rot  in  ships  has  been  greatly  promoted. 


SECTION  V. 

fAtlTlCULArtS  OF  EXPERIMENTS,  ACTUALLY  MADE,  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  RBM^DT 
PROPOSED. 

Such  are  the  effects  to  be  expected  from  the  tise  and  adoption 
of  this  composition ;  and  in  order  to  evince  that  these  expectatkms 
ate  not  destitute  of  the  necessary  solid  foundation  in  fact,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  numerous  and  various  experiments  made  on 
this  occasion,  although  they  bear  but  a  very  small  pn^rtion  to 
the  whole  aggregate,  are  here  minutely  stated. 

}'  Two  sections  of  white  deal,  each  weighing  one  pound 
thirteen  ounces  avoirdupois  weight,  were  immersed  for  six  days 
each,  the  one  in  water,  the  other  in  composition  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  were  each  taken  out,  and  again  weighed  :  that 
>^hich  had  been  in  the  water  had  absorbed  nine  ounces  of  water; 
and  that  in  the  composition  two  and  a  half  of  composititxi. 
'  2.  Two  similar  pieces  of  yellow  deal,  weighing  each  two 
pounds  eleven  ounces,  were  in  like  manner  immersed  for  six  days 
each,  the  one  in  water,  the  other  in   composition  5  rfter  wliich 
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time  they  were  takea  out  and  weighed :  that  which  had  been  in  the 
water  had  absorbed  six  ouuces  of  water  \  that  iu  the  composition^ 
four  of  composition.  The  water,  both  in  the  white  and  yellow 
deaii  was  all  evaporated  on  the  second  day  after  the  sections  were 
taken  out ;  but  tlie  composition  in  the  other  two  sections  remains 
to  this  time  -,  viz.  from  the  month  of  June  1817  to  that  of  February 
1811^,  without  any  loss  or  diminution,  dry  and  hard. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  white  deal  absorbs  more  water  and 
less  composition,  in  proportion,  than  yellow  \  and  the  quantity  of 
water  absorbed  by  the  white,  accounts  for  its  rapid  decay  in  ex- 
ternal situations.  Nine  ounces  addition,  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
its  original  weight ;  whereas  six  ounces,  the  additional  quantity 
obtained  by  the  yellow  in  a  similar  manner,  is  not  quite  one 
seventh.  This  accounts  for  white  deal  perishing  so  much  sooner 
than  yellow :  the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed,  the 
quicker  is  the  timber  destroyed  %  for  instance,  a  piece  of  seasoned 
oak  would,  in  the  same  time,  six  days,  only  absorb  half  an  ounce  \ 
so  that  in  a  damp  situation,  the  white  deal  would  be  rotten  in  three 
years,  whereas  the  oak  would  last  36  years  }  viz.  twelve  times  as 
long ;  and  the  yellow  deal,  upon  the  same  calculation,  would  last 
about  twelve  years. 

5.  The  two  pieces  of  white  and  yellow  deal,  which  had  been 
immersed  in  the  water,  4vere  again  placed  in  water  for  another 
similar  period  of  six  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  weighed  : 
they  were  found  saturated,  but  had  absorbed  about  half  an  ounce 
of  water  more  than  before,  which  is  a  proof  of  decomposition  in 
a  small  degree  (for  there  must  have  been  a  loss  of  wood  to  have 
made  room  for  more  •  water.  Timber  may  in  time  be  completely 
clissolved  by  being  repeatedly  saturated  with  water,  and  as  often 
desiccated  :  this  proves  that  improper  seasoning  will  breed  the  dry 
rot :)  they  were  then  immediately^  immersed  full  of  water  in  the 
composition,  for  another  similar  period  of  six  days,  and  being  at 
the  end  of  tliat  time  taken  out  and  weighed,  were  found  to  be  nearly 
of  the  same  weight  as  when  they  were  put  in.  Being  full  of 
water,  nothing  more  could  enter  -,  the  composition  only  made  an 
external  casing. 

'  4.  They  were  next  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  in  the  month 
of  July,  for  six  days,  when  no  diminution  in  weight  was  produced  j 
the  composition  preventing  evaporation,  the  water  could  not 
escape. 

6.  After  this,  they  were  both  cleft  asunder,  and  the  whole  of 
the  water  evaporated  and  was  set  free  in  about  S6  hours. 

.  This  demonstrated  that  the  composition  was  in  itself  impervious 
to  the  e£Fect  of  heat,  and  that  it  had  disunited  the  action  of  heat 
and  moisture,  aldiough  the  composition  itself  was  not  dry :  for 
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it  is  to  be  understood  and  obserred,  that  die  composition  is  a 
saturating  solution^  and  net  a  coating  like  paint.  It  is  well  known 
that  wet  wood  cannot  be  painted,  therefore  paint  cottM  not  htire 
done  the  same  thing. 

6.  A  piece  of  white  deal  plank,  about  5^1  inches  long,  nine 
broad,  and  three  thick,  weighing  about  nine  pounds,  was  prepanrM 
with  the  composition,  lightly,  and  placed  to  dry  for  about  21  days 
in  the  autumn  of  1817  :  it  was  then  laid  in  a  very  heavy  rain  the 
whole  day,  set  up  on  one  end  in  a  gutter,  the  upper  end  receiving 
all  the  water,  which  ran  oflF  from  the  roof :  after  continuing  four- 
teen hours  in  this  situation,  it  was  found,  on  being  weighed^ 
not  to  have  absorbed  an  ounce  of  water,  (if  the  end  of  the  plank 
had  been  planed  instead  of  being  a  rough  saw*cut,  it  would  not 
liave  absorbed  a  drachm,)  when  a  similar  piece,  which  had  been  in 
like  manner  exposed  in  the  rain,  but  without  any  preparation  from 
the  composition,  hnd  imbibed  not  less  than  eight  ounces* 

7.  Two  pieces  of  deal  board,  about  nine  inches  square,  weigh- 
mg  one  pound  two  ounces  each,  were  laid  on  the  grass,  in  a  very 
heavy  rain,  for  fourteen  hours  in  the  country :  one  piece  had  been 
prepared  with  the  composition,  the  other  had  not  j  that  prqmred 
was,  when  weighed  after  this  exposure,  precisely  of  the  same 
weight  as  when  it  was  laid  down  ;  but  that  unprepared  had  acquired, 
by  absorption,  an  additional  weight  of  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

This  evidently  proves,  that  water  is  not  admissible  into  wood 
so  prepared,  though  from,  wood  unprepared  it  cannot  be  ezdoded. 

8.  A  chump  of  oak,  about  twenty-cMie  pounds  in  weight*  with 
two  bolt-holes  in  it,  was  laid  in  the  composition  for  a  few  days  i 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  two  iron  bolts  were  driven  into  the  hidesy 
and  the  ends,  in  order  to  keep  out  all  atmospheric  air»  were  se- 
cured by  pieces  of  lead.  This  piece  of  oak,  so  treated,  has  been 
put  in  damj^  situations,  and  even  in 'water  for  weeks  together  at 
a  time,  and  then  deposited  in  a  vault,  where,  from  confined  air 
and  damp,  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced :  here  it  continned 
thirteen  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  was  taken  out  and 
exposed  in  different  atmospheres  or  temperatures  for  eighteen 
months,  after  which  the  bolts  were  driven  out,  when  they  were 
found  uncorroded  by  rust,  and  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  come 
from  the  smith's  forge ;  for  the  composition  had  prevented  the 
gallic  acid  from  flowing,  or  even  moving,  so  that  no  fermentation 
could  take  place. 

The  next  class  of  experiments  was  directed  to  the  ascertainment 
of  the  effect  of  the  composition  on  decayed  wood,  in  tlM  several 
stages  of  its  progress  towards  destruction^  and  die  ffrilowiflg  ob- 
servations are  the  result :— . 
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In  all  cases  in  which  decomposition  or  destrucdon  has  been 
effected,  it  has  been  unifonnly  founds  that  the  internal  and  exter-> 
nal  parts  have  been  distended  and  dilated,  and  that  the  sharp  edge 
which  the  piece  of  wood  has  originally  had,  has  become  rounded 
or  blunt ;  but  even  this  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  decay. 

9.  A  piece  of  dog-wood,  taken  from  a  close  hurdle,  so  very 
rotten  in  itself  as  hardly  to  bear  the  touch,  was  broken  in  half ;  one 
half  was  laid  in  the  composi^on,  and  the  other  half  exactly  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  broken  off:  that  laid  in  the  composition, 
became  in  twelve  months  time  so  changed  from  what  it  had  been, 
that  had  not  the  circumstance  of  the  exact  correspondence  of  its 
irregularities  with  those  of  the  piece  from  which  it  had  been  bra« 
ken,  plainly  shown  it  to  have  been  the  same  identical  piece  or  sec« 
tioD>  it  might  reasonably  have  been  conjectured  that  it  had  been 
substituted  instead  of  the  former ;  for  the  internal  and  external 
distention  of  the  parts  became  wholly  reduced ;  and,  by  the  con- 
sequent shrinking  of  the  parts  into  their  natural  and  original  size, 
the  edge  was  rendered  as  sharp  as  when  it  was  first  qleft  by  the 
hurdle^maker. 

10.  A  piece  of  rotten  oak  branch,  about  twelve  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  thick,  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind  in 
the  month  of  February^  1818}  the  whole  branch  was  covered 
-with  moss,  and  so  extremely  tender,  as  to  snap  with  its  own  weight 
only.  This  piece  of  twelve  inches  long,  was  broken  into  two 
sections;  one  of  them  was  prepared  with  the  composition  at  that 
time,  the  other  remained  in  its  rotten  state.  On  exhibitin|  these 
experiments  in  the  month  of  February,  1819,  before  two  scientific 
gentlemen,  particularly  conversant  in  chemistry,  it  was  proposed  to 
break  the  above-mentioned  two  sections  of  oak,  in  order  to  show^ 
that  the  composition  had,  besides  an  antiseptic,  or  antiputrescent 
quality,  the  power  of  communicating  also  a  considerable  degree 
of  additional  strength.  The  section  not  prepared  broke,  and  no 
wonder,  with  abundant  ease -,  and  it  was  expected  that  although 
the  other  would  probably  require  more  force  and  exertion,  yet 
that  also  would  still  be  capable  of  being,  by  an  adequate  degree  of 
power,  in  like  manner  broken.  But  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for 
the  power  of  the  composition  had  so  far  exceeded  the  degree  of 
strength  attributed  to  it,  that  after  several  attempts,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  break  the  piece  which  had  been  prepared. 

It  IS  not  here  intended  to  rest  on  the  utility  of  applying  this 
composition  to  wood,  where  destruction  has  already  gone  too  far, 
as  it  is  to  show  the  possibility,  to  prevent  it  from  ever  beginnmg — 
an  object  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  But  these  experiments 
unquestionably  lead  tO|  and  justify  a  very  rational  con^lusioni 
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that  if^  as  here,  the  composition  has  been  sufficiently  powerful  to 
arrest  destruction  in  its  progress^  it  cannot  be  less  efficacious  in 
preventing  decay  from  ever  occurring, — a  matter  of  certainly  less 
comparative  difficulty. 

The  success  of  tne  above  trials,  in  the  case  of  decayed  wood, 
naturally  led  to  another  class  of  experiments,  of  a  similar  kind,  on 
those  sorts,  which  were  in  their  own  natures  and  constitutions 
soft  and  porous,  in  order  to  decide,  whether  even  they  might  not 
be  rendered  firm  and  soUd,  and  equally  capable  of  effi?ctually 
resisting  the  attacks  and  efforts  of  early  decomposition  and 
decay. 

1 1.  Accordingly,  two  pieces  of  a  tender  larch  pole  were  chosen 
for  this  purpose  ;  one  piece  was  saturated  with  the  composition, 
the  other  left  in  its  tender,  light,  and  natural  state.  That  prepared 
became  dense,  soUd,  heavy,  and  hard,  more  resembling  box  or  yew 
than  larch,  or  the  piece  from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

Several  similar  experiments  have  been  also  tried  upon  fir,  the 
specimens  of  which  can  be  easily  produced ;  and  some  of  these 
have  been  done  not  less  than  two  years,  and  the  pieces  are  now  so 
compressed  and  hard,  that  they  resemble  oak  in  firmness. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  this  effect,  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
more  intelligible,  and  its  credibility  be  further  established,  from 
observing  and  considering  the  following  particulars,  which  come 
under  almost  daily  notice  and  observation,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
very  familiar  trade  or  occupation,  of  which  few  persons  of  intel- 
ligence can  be  supposed  wholly  ignorant. 

The  operation  of  the  composition  upon  the  various  sorts  of 
wood,  in  these  instances,  is  to  expel  and  dislodge  the  fixed  air 
from  the  pores ;  and,  by  introducing  and  placing  itself  in  its  stead, 
to  prevent  its  return  into  the  pores  which  it  formerly  occupied. 
The  very  same  effect  is  produced,  upon  precisely  the  sante  prin- 
ciple, in  the  process  of  binding  a  book  ;  and  there  is  just  the  same 
apparent  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  sheets  before  and 
after  they  have  been  beaten,  as  they  always  are,  when  in  reality 
there  is  no  difi^erence,  as  one  necessary  step  to  their  being 
sewed  together  and  bound.  In  the  former  state,  the  portions  of 
air^  with  which  all  the  leaves  are  filled,  tend  to  support  and  ap- 
pear somewhat  to  lessen  the  natural  weight  of  the  sheets ;  but 
when,  by  the  operation  of  beating,  those  portions  of  air  become 
expelled,  the  whole  mass  is  rendered  dense  and  heavy,  because 
there  is  no  interposing  medium  to  abate  or  relieve  its  pressure  on 
the  hand,  and  its  specific  gravity  therefore  increases,  and  it  appears 
to  become  heavier,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  it  was  at  first. 
What  in  the  case  of  Dook-binding  is  effected  by  manual  labor, 
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id  on  the  present  occasion  produced  by  the  mere  use  and  applica'' 
tion  of  the  composition. 

The  next  succession  of  experiments  wis  intended  foi*  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining,  whether  the  composition  could  or  not,  in  any 
way  or  to  any  extent,  be  extracted  or  expelled,  or  forced  put  by 
any  high  degree  of  temperature,  or  by  the  alternate  variation  from 
high  to  low,  or  from  low  to  high. 

12.  To  decide  whether  the  composition  could  be  disturbed  or 
set  free  by  heat,  some  pieces  of  all  sorts  of  wood  were  desiccated, 
or  well  seasoned,  and  then  saturated  fully  with  the  composition  : 
after  the  composition  became  jsomewhat  concrete,  they  were  for 
three  days  placed  in  an  oven,  heated  to  not  less  than  80  degrees, 
but  it  had  no  effect  j  for  no  loss  of  weight  was  sustained,  or  next 
to  none,  that  being  fixed  air,  for  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 
drachm  in  a  pound,  which  does  not  exceed  a  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eighth  part ;  nor  was  diere  any  appearance  of  external  mo- 
tion, which  proves  the  composition  immoveable  by  confined  heat. 

13.  They  were  then  placed  in  water  for  several  days,  and  again 
deposited  wet  in  the  oven,  heateld  as  before  ;  but  still  there  wa» 
no  effect  to  disturb  the  composition,  although  the  pieces  had  sus-» 
tained  alternate  heat  and  moisture,  and  afterwards  been  again  sub- 
jected <o  heat. 

14.  A  piece  of  lardi,  weighing  six  ounces,  having  three  ounces 
of  composition  in  it,  which  is  a  very  great  portion,  and  must  have' 
moved,  if  it  were  moveable,  was  boiled  for  two  hours  in  water  5 
but  still  there  was  no  eflFect,  either  to  dissolve  the  composition,  or 
admit  any  fresh  quantity  of  water  ;  if  it  had  been  possible  to  dis- 
lodge or  extract  any  of  this  composition,  surely  this  experiment 
would  have  done  it.  ^ 

15.  A  piece  of  oak,  of  about  two  inches  square,  having  in  it 
Full  half  an  ounce  of  composition,  was  also  boiled  in  water  for  six 
hours  ;  but  there  was  still  no  eflFect  towards  disturbing  or  setting 
free  the  composition ;  and  it  was  considered,  on  this  occasion^  that 
the  smaller  the  cuttings  or  sections,  the  more  severe  the  effect. 

16.  Sections  of  deal  boards,  prepared  with  the  composition,  and 
others  not  prepared,  have  been  laid  in  the  ground  in  a  wet  ditch 
for  several  weeks  together  :  in  this  case,  the  sections  prepared  have 
become  somewhat  heavier,  but  when  placed  in  the  oven,  they  re- 
turned to  their  former  weight  as  before  put  in  the  ditch,  but  not 
less.  The  increase  in  the  weight  would,  however,  never  have 
occurred,  had  the  wood  been  completely  saturated,  which  it  was 

not. 

The  case  was  evidently  different  from  that  above  described, 
with  the  sections  not  prepared  with  the  composition,  for  those 
pieces  were  double  their  original  weight  when  taken  out  of  the 
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ditcbf  but  much  reduced  in  their  oxiginal  weight  after  desiccadon 
in  the  oven :  these  circumstances  evince,  mat  there  was  in  the 
latter  case  some  degree  of  decomposition,  but  none  in  the  sections 
which  had  been  prepared,  as  they  could  not  be  reduced  below  their 
original  weight  when  put  in  the  ditch* 

Though  wood  becomes,  in  consequence  of  being  repeatedly  wet 
and  dry,  liable  to  be  sometimes  heavier,  and  sometimes  lighter,  in 
proportion  as  heat  or  moisture  most  prevail  at  the  time,  yet  the 
tendency  of  seasoning  or  desiccation  of  timber  is  at  all  times  to 
render  it  lighter  than  before,  and  intended  to  give  it  the  power  of 
always  afterwards  continuing  so,  without  experiencing  any  increase 
of  weight  in  consequence  of  any  moisture  to  which  it  might  be 
afterwards  exposed :  but  this  can  be  only  to  a  certain  extent  $  and 
after  it  is  once  thoroughly  dry  and  seasoned,  it  will  still  always 
vary  in  weight  when  exposed  afresh  to  wet  and  dry»  unless  it  is 
prepared  with  this  composition. 

The  foregoing  experiments,  though  made  at  first  only  with  a 
view  to  substantiate  the  facts  which  they  are  here  adduced  to 
prove,  have  also  led  to  a  very  important  discovery,  by  means  of 
which  timber,  of  any  dimensions,  may  to  a  certainty  be. perfectly 
seasoned,  without  cracking,  rending,  or  splitting  at  the  endS|  and 
this  by  a  method  completely  practicable. 

So  imporunt  are  the  points  decided  by  the  foregoing  experi* 
ments,  that  it  is  imagined  few  other  tests  can  be  suggested  ^  and 
at  present,  indeed,  only  the  following  question  has  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  this  Treatise,  as  necessary  to  be  solved^^ — 
whether  the  composition  has  or  not,  the  power  and  ability  to  pvt- 
vent  the  formation  of  fungi  in  decomposed  wood  ?  For  the  ascer- 
tainment of  this,  several  experiments  were  tried  :  no  one  failed  ;, 
and' the  result  of  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  the  following  coi^ 
dusionSi  which,  in  order  to  render  them. more  intelligible,  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  only  thus  briefly  to  state. 

17.  A  section  of  decomposed  light  elm  slab,  about  twelve  inches 
square,  all  sap,  but  apparently  dry,  unprepared  with  the  compo* 
sition,  was  placed  in  a  cupboard,  and  produced,  at  the  end  of  teh 
weeks,  an  appearance  of  fungus,  covering  about  two  inches  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth. 

18.  Two  similar  sections  from  the  same  slab,  prepared  with  the 
composition,  but  deposited  in  a  damp  vault,  known  to  contain 
carbonic  acid  gas,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period  of  ten  weeksj 
produced  none. 

The  unprepared  section  above-mentioned  (17),  which  had  lain 
fys  t^n  weeks  in  the  cupboard,  and  on  which  a  fungus  had  already 
appe^ed,  was  cut  in  hjdf :  one  of  ^se  half  sections  was  placed  in 
the  nultft  and  in  four  d^ys  the  fungus  had  considerably  increased. 
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At  -the  ettdL  of  ten  days,  the  ^hole  piece  was  completely  covered 
with  *a  milk-white  Turk*s  cap  and  Jew's  ear  fungus.  This  section 
was  several  times  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  which 
broke  off  the  fungus  ;  but,  upon  being  replaced  in  the  vault,  it 
always  again  recovered  its  growth  :  one  of  the  sections  (18)  wUch 
had  been  prepared,  and  which  had  lain  in  the  vault  for  ten  weeksi 
without  any  appearance  of  fungus,  was  brought  up  and  placed  in 
the  same  cupboard  for  twenty  weeks,  with  intention  to  ascertain 
whether  the  change  might  encourage  the  production  of  fungi ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  exhibited  no  appearance  of  fungus 
whatever. 

The  other  section  (18)  of  the  prepared  slab  had  now  lain  in  the 
vault  thirty  weeks:  at  the  end  of  that  period  no  one  symptom  of 
fungus  was  produced }  a  sufficient  proof,  as  it  is  contended,  of  the 
impossibility  that  f angi  should  generate  on  wood  so  prepared,  even 
although  it  should  have  been  decomposed. 

19.  In  order  that  no  question  might  remain  behind  unsohred,  it 
was*  in  consequence  of  the  effect  wnich  the  composition  was  fotmd 
to  have  had  on  the  porons  or  soft  woods,  determined  to  try  also 
viiiat  would  be  its  efiect  on  the  sap  or  ^umum  of  oak.  The 
composition  was  applied  to  some  sappy  loppings  of  oak,  and  it 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  whidi  could  be 
formed.  The  specimen  on  wh^  this  experiment  was  made  is  to 
be  seen,  as  well  as  all  the  others  here  mentioned,  and  without  ex- 
Sggfniti^^t  although  no  d*8cnption  can  dn  justice  to  the  effect; 
•ufice  it  to  say,  that  the  sap  or  sdbumum  is  harder  and  closer  dum 
the  heart,  and  is  equal  to  any  purposes  to  which  die  heart  can  be 
applied. 

20.  and  last  experiment,  was  to  prove,  liiat  oak  or  ts^  tlut 
would  not  lend  straight  before  prepared,  is  found  to  rend  in  great 
perfection  after  prepared,  ^wMch  is  another  proof  of  its  con^sessive 
powers. 

Timben  of  large  dimenrions  (if  18  inches  square,  and  80 
feet  long)  can  be  done  ^nthfMility;  and  wUh  greater  efieot,  as 
to  strengdi  tmd  dorabSity,  than  die  smaU  seodons  here  taken  for 
experiments. 


SECTION   VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

TiMBSR  eu^  never  so  lAcer  in  ks  constitution,  as  that  what  wiH 
affect  a  small  piece,  should  net  e<yuUy  operate  upon  a  telrger. 
And  siKh  has  been  the  eaocM9  of  the  eooperimentsi  adready  stated. 
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as  to  justify  an  assertion^  that»  if  tried  on  a  larger  scale*  their 
result  would  be  the  same.  The  only  thing,  therefore,  which 
can  now  be  wished  for,  would  be  a  full  and  fair  opportunity 
of  trying,  on  an  extended  scale,  the  effect  of  the  composition,  by 
applying  it,  under  the  direction  and  inspection  of  its  inventor,  to 
.some  of  the  frigates  or  other  ships  now  building  or  repairing  in  the 
several  public  and  private  dock-yards  in  this  kingdom.  To  the 
granting  such  an  indulgence,  and  the  further  additional  means 
necessary  for  its  success,  by  those  persons,  in  whose  power,  hoot 
their  situation,  it  is  to  grant  the  permission,  and  whose  object  it 
must  unquestionably  be  to  introduce  into  their  several  departments 
every  really  beneficial  invention  and  improvement,  very  strong 
reasons  may  be  adduced.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  every  one 
of  the  above  experiments  is  Hirected  to,  and  tends  to  establish  some 
^ery  essential  point  \  that  the  process  and  result  have  been  so  clear* 
ly  stated  as  plainly  to  show  how,  and  why  it  has  succeeded ;  that 
by  these  means,  the  whole  is  rendered  so  extremely  intelligible, 
that  almost  any  one  can  judge  of  it  \  and  that  *a  failure  in  success 
is  by  no  means  probable,  as  it  is  manifest,  from  the  evidence  which 
he  has  produced  in  his  pamphlet,  that  the  author  has  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  subject ;  and  has  conse- 
quently expressed  himself  in  terms,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or 
misunderstood ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  apply  his 
remedy  for  the  public  good,  if  supported.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  with  those,  who  havp  undertakpn  to  suggest  remedies :  the 
whole  of  the  pamphlets  before  written  on  the  present  subject,  only 
recommend  the  public  to  try  the  remedies  they  propose,  and  pufai- 
lish  their  book  for  sale :  the  present  treatise  is  not  intended  for 
sale,  but  may  be  had  gratis.  At  some  future  period,  a  more  ela- 
borate trearise  of  the  present  matter,  and  all  new  matter  that  may 
arise,  will  be  published  in  the  usual  way. 

On  the  present  occasion,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  What  more 
could  have  been  done,  than  what  was  actually  tried,  to  ascertain 
the  real  power  of  the  remedy  suggested  ?  Can  any  one  point  out 
an  error  in  the  facts  ?  a  failure  in  the  conclusions  or  deductions  ? 
or  a  fallacy  in  the  arguments  or  reasons  assigned  ?  or  can  any  im- 
partial person,  among  all  those  best  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  chemistry,  and  the  rules  of  logic  and  reason,  a£Brm,  with  any 
hope  of  establishing  such  an  assertion,  that  the  facts  here  adduced 
do  not  amount,  not  only  to  probability,  but  even  to  mathemadcal 
demonstration  ?  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  object  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  all  individuals 
who  have  any  concern  with  the  use  or  employment  of -timber  $  and^ 
•  under  the  above  circumstances,  it  is  hoped  that  those,  in  whose  de- 
partment it  particularly  lies,  will  in  earnest  exert  themselves  to  en- 
quire into  the  evidence  of  the  facts  here  stated  \  a  degree  of  atten* 
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tion  to  'which,  from  their  importance,  those  facts  seem  justly- 
entitled.  Further  hopes  and  expectations  are  also  entertained, 
that  the- result  of  that  inquiry  will  be  an  inclination  or  disposition 
to  adopt,  if  it  is  properly  substantiated,  the  remedy  proposed  ;  and 
a  readiness  to  grant  and  furnish  every  necessary  means  in  their 
power  for  a  full  and  fair  trial,  on  the  largest  and  most  extended 
possible  scale.  And  lastly,  the  author  trusts,  in  full  confidence 
of  establishing  his  assertions  and  conclusions,  that  neither  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  former  erroneous  opinions,  nor  particular  interest, 
should  any  such  be  exerted  in  opposition  to  sentiments  better  en- 
titled to  reception,  shall  be  permitted  to  operate  to  the  ultimate 
total  exclusion,  or  as  any  impediment  to  the  admission,  of  a  project, 
which,  if  duly  established,  as  it  will  be  by  experiment,  may  be  justly 
considered  as  being,  in  its  extent  and  utilitv  to  the  public,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  that  iias  taken  place,  within 
the  compass  of  the  two  last,  or  indeed  of  any  preceding,  centuries. 
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My  bwiD^ 


pti  n:    V    ''»<«r    I'    ''.v^-'i*  1'      **  ^.'    'till    '■•"■'Ulrf-    i"'ci  an     1  ■  «i3n 

,»,    ^,^„.     ...     ,  I'" r    ''    *  »4   r*3sn?r  r^    *'    T  fi      <J     '  s'lfosqo 

^rfii  e         ...,tr       •     ,        .       .       ».?[-»>.;»'>*       i:J'.i  .01  »  aril 

w..,  ..,  1     .,»  •„    /  *^."*^^,*    **-4^.  *^..     1  •    -  ,    jj(i9  ftai 

.      fc     *       l.t  *.Ii  •  fcJJB  3lU    ^ 
^     -  •    ij  -•    a.i     V£i:i 

Tit     »*?  ^  isij     I  "'ri'Mxoiqne 

r-f    1  c    .     ■^!-  I.  •-*  •    viu: 

•13  »* 

F  vnt  «ifc  1^  flIdMs  your  LonMiii^  dmi  (MiUieij,  ttpM  tkf 
MiHtriofrtgiaif  4kM  kflciititf,  nvA  tXcBdf  oomwctedi^itfi  tf  IM#& 
iM%^»f  lii^^tll  MMUMTdf  jmf  coiMbryi  miitl  iq^peirj%  Mlot 
■nwwwi^fc  pvesumpftieotf^  Mid,  in  a  great  di^gi^i  ail  Awtftcgatfy 
task.  But  the  paramouDt  importtBce  ef  Ae  tttbiect,  to  ivMeb  I 
W0W  mttUoM  briefly  lo  keKiiie -yoar  attention,  nearly  related  aa  it  is 
latflMt  bteMib  ^f  the  pnbHe  welftreofer  whieb  yon  eMidae  lo 
hi|b*«iMl'  safcitary  i  mainil,  willi  I  feel  msadred,  rMlily  ht  ad^ 
iiittadi^  at  ktatj  lqr7oapL€irdriii]^  at  an  apofegyferu^  piMeafr 

iMntfie».     -^''' .    -     ■  >  -  i    .  .  •    ^j      -    •  ^ ->•.-.:.• 

'  >The  «qwdieoey,  my  Lord,  and  the  monO  duty,  of  pwg^j^ 
enl'^edueatioii  to  fhe  kiwer  orders  of  tli%  people,  *ba¥e,  AT'Mite 
tiaae/beeo  questbtir  bappily  j4aced;by  tfie  idmoslfXinsiiatoM  ¥oioe 
•f  the  nation,  beyond  the  influenee  of  specidMffe  oonirovefiyi'  ^But 
dMttsnlts  t^  be  prodneed  by  Mr  exteMve  en  experittent^Mdn 
aodety,  likelbose  of  every  oAer  attempted  AOeial  knproVMNM, 
hafe  everiieenfiewed  by  kW  experienced  obsertera,  n'likely'lb 
ffwe  Messings,  only  in  proportion  as  they  shhH*  have  beeMr  p^spiiwJ 
and  n^lated  by  At  brad  i^  prectieat  wisdom  and  pie^.^  'll^ia 
impossible^  therefore,  tfial  any  person,- who  thinks'  at  ail,-eaii  Mm 
centeniplated  the  rmid  ptogrestf  tfblek  tH»  taken  Mice^  ef'liio 
yaars^  in  Am  iatnllectM^pfwem^t  of  die  people, ^afHttNA^Mteg 
the  most  anxious  interest  in  the  probable  nature  of  tfaose*4aMllafc 
It  is  now,  m  faet,  a  short  period  oidy,  smee  fhe  l^n^it'Vlir  «tf  po- 
pular education  Was  obierttd,  trith  deli|^ty  irisiat  ^  onr  doMCic 
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boriioo,  and  its  ligk<  bat  dmdy  p«hetrated  into  tntny  reniott  cor- 
tters  of  the  land,  mfusiiiff  into  the  iaferior  classes  of  societj,  in  its 
admiice,  a  new  principle  of  moral  life,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
opening  to  them  new  prospects,  lind  communicating  new  powers. 
The  circumstances  too,  as  is  well  known,  which  attended  its  rise 
atid  de?elopement,  were{loaa^tl|'Ciicu|ited  to  render  its  future 
influence  a  subject  of  annoui  speculation.  As  an  engine  of  power, 
almost  unlimited,  the  new  system  of  instruction  was  seised  on  by 
the  ke^n  vigilance  of  party,  tc^^fHrcMote  the  puiposes  of  sectarian 
aggrandisement ;  whilst,  by  a  large  body  of  active  individuals  at* 
tacbBtfftd^Oir.adnstircitidMI  mUbimtnOB  ^pCibe  Mitt,  it  «ftaf 
benevolently,  but  incautiously,  regarded  as  a  talismanic  bond,  which, 
in  die  attainment  of  a  boundless  good,  might  successfully  be  used . 
to  allay  the  jealousies  of  reli^ous  distinctions,  and  to  produce 
approximations  between  them,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world. 
Hence  these  indiscreet  and  very  mistalren  views  of  general  edu- 
catiim  became,  in  a  great  measure,  identified  with  it  in  tlie  days  of 
its  greatest  popularity,  and  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  them  were 
rapidly  disordering  the  very  vitals  of  our  social  welfare,- wheS  tfaM 
illttstrioiis  association,  called  the  *'  National  Society/'  arose,  and 
wilh .«  decisioa.  aadt  pioi^ptit^wgvt^y  pfjtt  qim^iimdiPMs^l 
psinMiiml  its  objaisi  to  be  ao  lesa  than4o  i^^itlfe  ^kttrioboieiiwdjr 
^M^^ttof^^M^  tka  priacs|4«8ofi/Mir  #staiMiiihaaenl»rw  Qhtiif^hfffbi 
S^ta^  waicb  k  declared,  at  the  same  tene^  to  be  lb»  <M|Iy  lejiriwata 
standards  of  National  JEducaii^p.      -.  :•*>'! 

Here  then,  my  Lord,  was  the  fiirst  great^ort  niade  to  ohaek  ibe 
origiiaptr«rooked  bias  pf  the  new  system  pf  wbif  h:i  spetk^  aiMi  tm 
gf^  l4  a  direction  fi^vorable  4>  public  bif^^iin^s^,  -  BW  the  mm^ 
oit^f  National  Sooittyj?  tjbougift  coUeoi^il  ffoyii  th<i  «noat  libtral 
contritmtions  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  patriotism,  were  soanibttaA 
u>be  finequal  to  the  vast  uodertiikiiig  on  w))icb  it  had  enlered.  Jn 
th^qieaii  tim%  th^  great  imporunct  of  its.  general  object  g sew  daily 
in -the  publ^.eKtiin^Uei^aiiKllb^eyeaolf  the  country  naturally  becaflae 
ttfnied  to  the  ^gisUture,'as  the  only  power  capable  of  giving,  to  tba 
•diicptioB  of  the,  people,  a  49fe,.  and  permanent^  and  imiveraiil  estar 
b(is|tfnfpt.  The  appoinUnfnt  of  tbp  Education  Committee  in  the 
llcime^^of  f^ouhoyt^us,  soou  foUewed,  and  proved  that  these  general 
^i^QtMio^,if  Qul4«  not.be  slighted ;  and  it  is  now,  my  Losd,  comr 
O|oi||y  iBl^€dt£[om  the.jre€ettl  oircuhu*  inquiries  of  the  boMroblo 
^^t^W^^m  ^^  QommMltg  ibi|t  fome  plan  for  the.complete  n»* 
^fiVP<W  of:  fii^ular  educ^ti^.under  tef^ative  provision^  wiU,  fkit 
^^  ji^f^^Bf^9^^^  ^^ipflj  flf   Jif^rVmaiit^  be  submitted  tf^ka 

'fMt  fiwn,  my  Loid,  whatever  it  may  bei  ia  the  aaomentoua  sub- 
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expected,  I  my  tnilj  ny,  with  the  deepest  nIeMtt  by  4II  Aeee 
p^ot  iAko  iafre  lUttkngly  efke  to  the  laiMAf '  tveltefe  oPWt 
coUBtty,  wlioiretiefratd  her  heppy  polity,  reitgious  ihmI  citif,  end  M* 
see  clearly  the  peculiar  sources  and  dtrectbn  of  4ie  diief  dangMe 
mUch  menace  it.  It  is  expected,  I  may  indeed  say,  vhA  the  f^j^Mt 
est  anxiety,  by  every  one  who  has  reflection  enough  to  see,  that  Vie 
fietenuinatton  of  the  Legislature  upon  it  win  stamp  faiddilfljf^tte 
future  character  and  destiny  of  the  nation.  '^''  -''  '" 

"  I  wirfi,  tny  Lord,  I  could  also  say,  wirti  eqml  trfilh|p  'ttnf  ^ere 
exist  no  ^ood  reasons  for  that  distrust  which  is  known  ftyMnllktiff 
theiie  anUcipations.  They  are  to  be  found,  however,  it^te  tMUS^ 
luffieiently  powerful  in  the  published  Reports  of  tise  Educatfon 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  id  the  known  OphtiMrdff 
Aci  iniBvidual  who  has  conducted,  and  of  others  who  hfeiffc  betfhii^ 
sedated  with  him  in  its  inquiries ;  and  m  the  genehal  mj^rtArtiiMriMa 
upbii  the  subject  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  Of'ttiti^fMB*" 
nenC  individual,  indeed,  admiring,  as  i  dO|  his  talents  and  the  iit^Mtf 
of  his  public  zeal,  and  tfainkmg  his  poUticd  inte^ty  also^tlnc|Mftii 
doftable,  I  am  nnwiHing  to  speak  in  any  other  terms'ttiAii  mdb  hi 
respect  But  when  I  see  him,  notwithstandni|  fats  great^Miollk 
in  the  cause  of  education,  viewed  with  suspicion  by  tS'ptifAim 
whaare  constitudontdly  friends  to  it,  ft  is  imposfllible  tb  iotfcUve 
that  ^uch  feelmgs  towards  him  could  have  existed  to'  aikf  exfctt^ 
Vithout  the  strongest  grounds ;  in  short,  that  they  could  Ifivi^iir^ 
feted  at  aH,  -  ;«•' ^-  • 

'  Si  mens  non  lava  filissct,  "  '  '^''' 

in  relatioti  to  certain  essential  principles  of  English  patn^iastt(! 

The  interesting  Report  to  which  I  allude,  after  making',  {^^^ 
Lordship  well  knows,  an  extensive  and  minute  examination  uml^ytt 
(he  viirious  modes  of  educationpractised  in  the  numeroQs'^'CUHlN^ 
Schools,  Dissenting  as  well  as  National,  of  the  metropolis,'ihd^& 
to  die  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  their  own  members/ %il% 
evidence  given  before  them,  that  schools  of  the  former  'c1^sciij^<^li 
Should  be  allowed  to  participate,  equally  with  those  of  the  Tktt€tj  til 
die  benefits  of  legislative  provision,  l^ut,  my  hord^ihelMni^^ 
of  this  opinion  is,  it  is  presumed,  so  objectionable,  bpflb  ioifel 
nature  and  tendency,  as  to  demand  the  most  obvious  id'vj^A&Ati 
before  it  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  possible  influence  d^erjm  ^Mi^ 
derations  of  Parliament.  Taking  for  eranted,  therefore^  in^lP^iAr^ 
liament  will,  within  a  short  time,  be  called  upon  to  decid^'^me  |in* 
portant  question,  bow  a  general  system  of  instfuctioii  for  ^P^^^ 
at  large  can  best  be  regulated ;  and  assuming  ^or  the  8ii|^e'SrlDie-> 
vity)  duit  it  is  at  once  the  moral  duty  and  the  right  prese^f  Mttc^y 

*  Mr.  Butt^rworfl),  late  WT.  P.  for  Coventry.      ' '  '^   *"*- 
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if£  ibevStftte^  to  provide  for  tbe  education  of  th^  lower  ordei^  o^  "Ub 
9M9QU,  I  will  proceed  briefly  lo  sUte,  in  opposition  tp  th^  repeated 
4m«  '^f  4he  doBiHiiUee)  why  I  think  that  the  education  to  pro- 
Tided,  ^boidd  be  that  only  wlucfa  is  founded  upon  the  principM  of 
Mr  ^ation^l  Establishments,  endeavouring  also  to  answer  the  chief 
obj^ionayrhicb  may  be  uiged  against  such  a  strictly  nationiil 
aystem* 

^-t  Die  general  pn>positionj  my  l.ord,  the  truth  of  which  tbia  view 
of.  tbfr,aiily!€t-iriiich  I  have  4akea  assumes,  and  which  I  wish,  there* 
fiooTM^  assert  d^ddedlgr  in  the  ootset  of  my  iu^^unenty  is  this;  QAUnelf  1 
that  all  education  provided  for  the  people  by  any  Qovernmol| 
whjf^h  iaesclusive  in  its  constitution,  that  is,  which  supports  ao^ 
xv^CQgpiaeSy  AS  connected  with  and  forming  part  of  itself,  a  peculiar 
J&eligio«s.£stablidiment,  and  which  is  necessarily  also  presided  over 
smd^administered  by.  perspns  professing  the  principles  of  that  esta- 
blishanent,.  should  be  grounded  entirely  upoq  the  inculcation  of 
these  aame,  principles;  which,  as  being  in  this  manner  t^ose 
pf  Cbnrcb  and  State,  may,  consequently,  with  strict  proprie^ 
be  termed,  in  celatioo  to  the  country  in  which  they  prevail, 
".JJationaL" 

.  ,  The, reason  and  tbe  policy  of  this  fundamental. rule  must  be  tpo 
elear  to^ataod  in  need  of  any  labored  vindication.  JNo  wise  Gov^ 
enmejut  (/uid  I  am  not  speaking  now  with  any  reference<to  higher 
intrinsic  merits  or  defects),  it  must  be  supposed,  would  ever  be  so 
rqpirdless  of  its  contracted  obligations  and  its  own  safety,  as  to  pay 
for  t||e  instruction  of  its  subjects  in  principles  opposed  to  its  own; 
no;*  so  feebly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  tendency  of  those  fifin- 
piples  tp  improve  the  public  character  and  happiness,  as  to  sanph 
tion  mjr  general  system  of  education  from  which  the  inculcation  of 
tbem  should  be  excluded.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  CQuld  only  so 
pct,'ei^er  from  a  consciousness  of  its  own  imperfections,  and  ^ 
secret  wish,  therefore,  to  brin^  about  its  own  gradual  amelioration. 
Of  from  a  temporary  deprivation  in  all  cases  x>f  political,  and,  if  it 
weire  excellent  in  itself^  of  one  of  the  highest  specjes  of  moral  wis- 
dom* A  paternal  Government  might,  indeed,  and  doubtless  would, 
under  these  circumstances,  tamest  the  etclusion  of  any  portion  of 
its  people  from  the  benefits  of  national  instruction ;  but  it  would 
charge  the  evil,  self-inflicted  probably  in  numerous  instances,  upon 
the  unfortunate  errors  of  those  excluded,  and  not  upon  its  own  ob- 
ligation to  attend  to  ^eater  and  more  serious  interests,  comprising 
frequdntly^  perhaps,,  dnd  always,  of  course,  in  its.  own  estimatioi^. 
tho  maintenance  of  the  most  important  truths^  and  the  general 
pelT^d  of  (he  community. 

Let  this  mle^  then,  my  Lotd,  be  applied  to  the  mixed  and  ex* 
elusive  Constitntion  of  our  own  country,  embracing  tbe  protection 
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ojr  $o  many  seiidu^^^iiiierests,  and  Its  fdtfcd  >9rXX  iiAa^SM^ 
ivUbout  the  aid  of  Slustrafion^  in  the  ino&tcoovinch%ii^^.''"4tilt; 
besides  the  general  nature^  and  die  tugler  etceltentes;  df  ^Ae^inifr 
tu'tioi]^  whi(;h  are  the  basis  of'eor  Government;  there  ure  reasoiMry 
more  W  less,  of  a  pdlitical  kind,  and  pecidiar  tathem^^m  af^j^rMft 
.in^asure,  which  point  out  still  ntore.distihctly  (his  'applttftib9ity"t6 
the  most  careless  observer.  These  reasons  are  faotb  permttnent'Md 
temporary^  dedurible  bs  weh  fro6i  the  eitenftii^  fre^Mij,  ci^^ 
.well  Q^' religious,  which  is  one  of  Oiur  national  dbaracteristit^  ^ 
frqiu  the  particular  dangers  \vhich  arise' from  odr  promts  «atkml 
circumstances.    "      '  '   '        .     *    ^'^       ,-  i*.   *...^ 

Most  of  our  countryman,  my  Lord/ are  i\}i|d-of  boasliiq^'df 
JEiiglisb  freedom,  but  they  are,  at  the' same  time,  too  apt  to  forget 
that  the  distinction  of  such  a  state  imposes  1>otb  hpon'oUrObVM^ 
ment  and  upon  all  its  conscientious  supporter^,  ^^^Hy^eitefiifftte 
duties  of  circumspection  and  management.  They  ix>i%fit  ika^'fta 
]>rbportion  as  the  limits  of  this  Social  liberty  are  enldrged^  the  ^4- 
.tivity^and  wisdom  of  the  superhitending  power  inust  i3k\  exerteU, 
^wbicK  are  to  control  its  excesses.  They  forget,  that  bar  con^i- 
tutional,  and  moral,  and  religious  fences  must  increase  ih  ytf^njMh, 
iMually  with  the  increase  of  the  strength  and  boldness  of  th^'pdWei^, 
.whose  tendency  it  is  always  to  overleap  them.  They  ibr|6t<td'D, 
that  the  Qonsisteocy  of  such  a  state  of  freedom  With  i^ora  ottier 
absolutely  implies  the-  observance  of  a^ll  this^  cautionf;;'  am  the 
poustant  use  of  all  other  means  of  protection,  compatilne  'MA^Hs 
eulightened  existence.  But  l|^e  encouragement  of  the  edutoibtf  ^f 
tlie  people,  my  Lord,  in  the  principles  of  our  religion  'ftttd'lfti^si  it 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  easy  of  these  cdtincerattujig 
peans,  and  appears,  indeed,  under  the  present  progress  of  ^otmh^ 
mstructioD,  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  otir'fr'ab  XfxiH^ 
Autious.  By  the  general  toleration  which  these  instittitions*a<fbhi, 
,  every  facility  is  given  to  the  propagation  of  dissent  and  drsordlir, 
j>olitical  as  well  as  religious  ;  they  are  themselves  constantly  dpen 
to.  the  unsparing  scrutiny  of  every  ambitious, 'malignant, 'or  ifiicbn-* 
tented  spirit ;  the  emulation  of  proselvtism  is  everywhere  hi  eMie* 
lesa  BQtion  (against  them;  the  pride  and  the  perverseUes^^bf 
pp^sitioQ  are  ever  adding  nerve  and  number^  to  the  enrtfrm%$ 
which  surround  them.  These,  my  Lord,  I  admit;  are  thir  naidtid 
evils  of  extensive  social  liberty,  but  then  shaH  the  State  be  so'fa^Ml* 
less  of  the  dangers  as  well  as  of  the  greater  blessings  \vf<ich  atti^nd 
them,  as  to  scruple  to  teach  th^  people,  by  the  gift  of  sottttdtkrly 
Mistruction,  how  tp  shun  the  former,  and  to  preserve  intfobee'die 
latter  ?  Shall  it  also  be  so  devoid  of  ttie  principle,  ot  so^Tegatdlte 
of  q^-pre^ervation,  as  to  allow  to  its  Jicentions'OpptioMAs'dP^li 
kinds^  the  privilege  of  hostile  teaching,  imd  id  hcbittte^bM^em^ 
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JI^I  qmpt  tfurifup^j.  tbat  it  Wf)u|,d  amouDt  to  a  species  of  poIjU 

^g^/nufcwl^,  00  the  part  oi  th«  appointed  ^^uardians  of  tlic^Consti- 

jinif'S^  W^fi  l^y.  ^  qoDtipi^^,  to  see  any  portion  of  tbe  people 

,iyif  ftyi^i^aftd^estiyiged  frpto  ^itj^  p^  ill-conducted  courses  of  instruc* 

,U^.Qf;))j  toe  inc|iIcatio|i  of  miscbievous  prioclples,  without  e^- 

«WW^^}W'^i  Jib^wl  #er?  o(  •  .truly  relipou^  moral,  and 

jyyyaft^iepttcftti^]at^  to'pre^cp^  them  m  virtuous  allegiance. 

iBnIft  VI^>^%>'^J^^^  ¥  fl^^wed  to  say,  that,  if  in  sill 

countries,  wnofte  Governments  are  exclusive  in  their  cotistitutional 

4gri&a|^,^ifsry(,e«il^blu^  education  tnust^'gen- 

•<w(y  KP5fM^^S>  j^ff.  ^f^jJ^r^^Qded  on  the  same  principles,  the 

j^ftifffff^qfj9L^^^  a  rule  upcler  a  Government,  in  oaturefike 

fm^f^f^,Yi};i<^J^  established  religion  is  so  fully  adapted  to  answer 

jttiqi^eat  priinary  purposes  of  all  popular  instructiofi,  are  douUj 

.ppwecful^.  In^e^,.l.coufes|i^  I  can  see  no  other  certain  means  of 

quiii^^inipg  Dermaneiptly  tbe  n^oral  character  of  the  country^  and  tl^ 

.aaCq^  of,^  vl^f«b  ^dd  State*  against  tha  perversion  of  knowlec^e, 

Jp$l^n^i[^n^69$,  the  activity,^  and  the  restless  zeal  of  faction,  which 

V  pi4|fv^4,^tfite.of  the  popular  mind,  in  this  free  country,  will  al- 

:^ja,^ Afim^psj,  in  sp^te.o^^^y  preventive  safeguards,  have  an  uHp 

.<;|U^bi^  '  '  '     J    i    . 

I  u  ^bm  Q?>Wb»miX9rdi  esp^cially^  through  whose  sides  the  civil 

>t)nKW«P  9f,  th^  v^nst^H^tjon  would  be  fatally  afsailed,  could  never 

.^i^Wi^PiJippS  ag^nst,ibe  n^cc^ss^rily  hostile  tendencies  of  a  system 

.p£  |^fitiqnai,^4M<?^^onf  ^X^cb  ?hpH'^  \^  devoid  of  national  princi« 

*  Bf^  Qfjf^^d  at  all  fafUit^ae  J^be  growth  and  elevation' of  absent. 

.^^fjffiihyi^^,  AT^  (for,  so,  jin,aa9ri]^tural  church,  we^  are  bound  to  call 

^^^o^j^fei;,iQU9b  p^^^,  ^nd,  circumstances,  and  its  own  characier 

ex|;^tji,^y  quaUfy.  its  t^nd^ncies),  this  evil  of  dissent,  my  Lord, 

_^^u^apTffpJ  (iiuca  ^sfem9,^not  be  tolerated  only;  it  would  &e 

tect^y.|f{^<{QJV7(ged^    It^woulcj  rear  itself^  in  all  the  confidence 

^^^ai^i^oxip^ftUpgj^K  g[nd  .Recognised  Importance,  against  Uie  vene- 

t^^ff^P&f^f^P^^^f  Vfl  ^fl^"*  ^fif^®  privileged  character,  would 
'4^w44'^^'^%  ^^  every  futiire  encroachment  of  emboldened 

.rf^DBfV^W"*>  f^S^W  «^ea^ijpdced,  peei  enough  of  the  cbnse- 
lfyi£|[iq^^)9f.|^  Ul-j^g^dcouptep^nci^  of  sectarian  establishmeottf  io 
jTWn9^]^fff^M'^^ifi^^H  pbnvince  us,*  that  any  measures  at  ^ 
.fqg^quf^y^  V?j^)^'^  sffV^M^n.f^^o  additional  power  and  importaitdey 
ilS^misyWpV^^  tf^e  tend^n<^  which  even  now  exists  ajnong 

-^A^^ffSS^iff^ii  ^^  ^^fi  iV^V^^*  ^^  Regenerate  into  reli|;iou8  r^nb- 
^^«^m^%S^^lpii^^^       Hffd^on  the  <jne  hand,  or  mto  a  transr 
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Iittfefhrb;iftt^ii«fh6ij«re  li^  •  ••    •  •' ^  •'» 

^'SM.'fnj^  &6H);  tHHw  tfre  {MsetrKaf-  drcmisteiM^s  fttflMdiil||ff|il^ 

Irtdeif' ari9if]rg(fMii  tM<gettfenil  clMiicMt  'of '  %8  *GonstitutfiMi;*faip^ 
itttt^'kiMl  <fer'llib'*e8tMili8hiDeiit  bf'a  strict  8yit«ih««if  MiMMf 

CfoctftMiiV'' r^^attlcaldrly'reflertlere  !ko  thfchoptes  of  iflie  TJfeafllfliil^ 
dtdrk»Q!Ay  foiittdM  upon  that  itn^icivhA  ftlrmeilf  WUtblirif  iitui^ 
f6l6¥6  Bttibh  dfittany-difFeHernt' modes  ^  eddci(tioft  h&ire  'tetflM 
WMmg8t'ttire'pe6plef  to  ibesoccesftfuV  ardor  whb  wfaiek  ao'iiilS* 
dMu6  pk^esi  i^'takitfgf  adtaiMge  of  thb'aacitemttit )  arid  Xi^'t^fm^ 
^Ien<^^  of  bfert«fitf'ta&  riotiotis;  as  to  Ae  vecMstty  ofWliifataiMophi 
ktiOtih  ihe  «fx(«hisiv^4octtIeatioit  of  tbfe  greav  dtstiri^itive  pift(i<.lplfr 
/df  religious  pfrfkisions. '  '    '^   '      "    »    -mIi^  /.tt^rotW 

'  Your  Lotefslrip^ell  knows;  that  'it  te  the  fashfotf;  witM '  att'^Mb 
ihbte  philQsdphk^lIy  refornmig  phiUnthropistsrbf  tM^Afyi<lo'MH^ 
tktrt^  i^elhselves  upon  'the  ra^fd  approach  of'aMW  ^n^dt^tgk 
Md  re6nemfehr^  iU  tvbfefa  tlie  th)ek  elOud  which  ^ifMr  Aitti^^tM^ 
jpVospects  Urill  be  dispell^,  and  ^Mf  ^sety^lttid  vchcfmta*  ATtfffc 
mproVetii\siit*of  -the  pfeseat  hapless  eondttion  of  1h«i^<MhltrylDlkll 
he  accepted  with  admirhi^  eratitcrd^: ' -AnilfiiatM  '1)ly>ihl»  Uppmmi 
tft^A  df' this  brilliant  day/th^yah^idt  enjoy  in  ^titidttatiM^  the 
^ftuous  ddight'^iiHlh  which  they  etpec(^;ere  long,  to  htr^aWMMfH 
tti^  Mtiqtlated  fabric  of  socie^;  and  to  f^-arratige,  In^beft^H)!^, 
nftjre  ex(!ellknt  harmonr,  and  fitter  proportiomr,  thfaw  fiiayba^  fSt 
ThspIayed;ih^'eIitfieMHTy'iiiaicrialsbf  whkhitis  toinposedi'*  Vtojr 
te^nsole'theh*  ibllb^e^s  tind^  jpreitent  disappdintliietits;i>y-lilliiif 
th^kn,  thaf  tli^y  «^*ilt  have  tor  curb  thdir  hfipatltfnttf  ftM"a*lftrilf'  wUfe 
obly;  until  the'sfin  of  teoovaied'iiiVelkGt,  which  U  AcW  tMng'/alMi 
hftva  dissipated  the  mi^ts  df  ignorance/ prejiidite/aiid'Mgt^O^j*  «>** 
^  ^These,  my^Lotd,  are  belierv^d  to  be  the  expectafiona  of  a  lll^ 
"fcody  ofm^MfH^n  reforming  illarminat],  reffgiousas  ti^l'aa  polMti^ 
^tfdtHe  preS€*ifc^pp>Earancefe  of*  popular  edncatidfi^amoAgst^tii^lwte 
gi^ady  cotitrtbut^d  to  rmt  tbenr.  These  unautet  •vMonariflfliiie 
the  flood  wide  and  powerful,  but  the  banks  which  lb oMd  MStMh 
itsimpdtuosity^^and  the  safe  thantMswhi^h  sboiild*dirtM4tatMttne, 
'treftk  m  qirrtity,  atidftw  hi  number;  andlhds  th«rf%ftf  l«d  to'hlR^, 
That,  instead  bt  fertilising  thefend,  as  W  arttently  WUhititi^, 
*y 'spreading  ovei'-itin  rcfrtshing  and  rejgtilalr  order,' it 'mijfftte 
Wng,  Involve  all  ouf  pVesent  vftiatfed  ^ystcnns'  hY  obe  re«iariaiMr«M 
i^snovatlrtg  inuridaftion-^My  L<fr*/it'  is  c^iKinl/'tfae''opiiriM<^if 
iMtmy  ex^erie<lPb<Mf  obsMera  of  *e  tibiW,  that  Atrt  i^  iiHIn 
^•A!s  ^idk  ^chc  Him  eAmi^bbp^  ^tMtitim  Mtfdur 
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prapmators  of  erroneous  opmiW  of^M  kitid»  4af>d(ttiaiD|[^€4ttdl[F- 
^imiy  iHideriCs  improved  fkn*,  whieltAit&  ioo*  often  a|lt4o  €«UiviM 
tfee  niimi  too  much  ond  the  heart'too  little^  m  their  moet  -  f>^ri» 
"iflftfttiDeii^^o^^onverflioD^aDd'  fwhiKf  alvei^gth';  while*  it  is  ^<|IMlly 
elear^  that  the  fHAlf  beoeficial  ioHroct^ta^ofthe  pe0ple>  in  the  leaiit 
4ia«fdered  parte  of  Ihekiagdomv  '»  8"^^  Qbainieted>  if  Acft 
4Miady  piwented^'  by  the  want  of  ad^ifate  meao^  lo  aitpport-i^ 
•van  an  4he  atnaUesI  sealtf.*  In  the  popuioua  to«RS*and<&atrict% 
it'  ie  trlw^llie'eiertioiia  of  •diasant  have  been  moat  aealoualy  adl 
4ifeiafaUy  wet  by^the  Mends  of  esteUiahedreligloa  and  order>  twri^^ 
the  beneicetn  auspieea  of  the  ''  National  Society ;''  ^ut,  in  tbM( 
-appatantiy  bharitaUe>^  Ibeugb^  in  a  greaff  aneasiMPe^  also  party  rival* 
fles^^lhe'e&teMilil  advatttagea^reat  present  ineOtiaisteotVeqiiai*^ 
b4lb  aides.  The  JStaae,  at  present^  regards  tvitb  ati  eijual  waM  of 
protection  the  efforts  of  both^  and  these  atrl^glesr  therefore,  -in 
^^id^  the  vital -intereaia  o#  the  country  are  at  issue,  are^oo  apt  tD 
W^oBsidered"  bytheiadokat  and  the  tboughtlessy  as  mere  eoa* 
tNtk  *^for  superiority  between  indifferent  opinions,  or  betweat 
•oaally^  betto6eial:  charitaUe  establishments.  Private  patriotism^ 
^ci^tii^mean  tim€l/1iowevey  sefdoos^  mint  relax^  whilst  the  hopes 
o^iseetaiQiaBism'miist  proportioDnsbly -rise. under  this  onseemlyi  and 
-Jafipobliey  and  too^  disinterested  fnspartiality.  * 

>  >  But  the  progress  of  that'  ^ritfof  error  and  disorder  w)Mh 
^i^atads  on  all  nde#>'from  the-popnloaiaeentves  of  dissenting  edMl^ 
'tMo^  is -absolutely  unprovided  against  bynity  ^stensatie  'mstrtictidn 
in  tbo  great  sajfority  of  the  agru^tnrai  parishi9s'of  the  kingdons^ 
aod*  thus,  in  those  large  lUstricta  in  «whi6h,  beyond 'all  <athers/willt 
a-  Ikllft'  esertioa,"tbe  minds^  and-feelikigs  of  die  people  migbtfee 
{H^eaerv^d'orth^fd^  in  principles,  and  patriotia  in  attacbments,  Aty 
^Maflt'presentleftesposed^^itiiodtaoy'Hieans  of  self-defenc^  to 
the  firss-attdbipted  ^ncroacbmenCs  or  seductions,  or  schism^  or  se«fik 
tiOD.  ^  £very  nervcf  however^  ray'  Lord,  <  it  is  weil'knowny  is  aow 
'atratn^^to  push  forward  die  diffuaieii  of  irregular  education,  Und*, 
liM)ifefor^.the^mita  within  wbich  tbis  hoUow^and  discreditaUe^ao* 
cisrily  of  ignorance  at  preaeai  exists,  mast  become  tiailfnarrow^ 
4triheir  isHtent.  '  '  .  i      .      .    . 

-But^-^lst  such  cBsastrouB  ptospacta  are  opened  by  this  ims- 
direeted  tatitement  of  tbs  popular  mind,  there  is  an  engine  in 
*kly{ue  wifb^thotoiwho  indulge  in  theos,  vast  in  its  power,  which  is 
ptokMMtiy  adding  to  and  takmg  advanti^  of  that  excitement.  The 
4iaeitid«SBess  of-the  press,  as  ils  vaHi^e  liberty,  has,  in  too  many 
ttslancie^  baoome,iandhai(^  iod^,  for  sometime,  been  proving  ^i^ 
allf  «a  be,  the-lDOst  powerfiil  inatriHuaat  which  disalfection  everJiad 
^  m^atk  ^ttrgmtfog  a»  iftedwated  peofrfe*     it  ss  aedidoosly 
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mingmuiagi  m  y^  lioiririm  tnm  trdl  Iioom^  tot*: 

•IMi^im  Im^  ttpofk  ««eiy  nm    in  tlM.  ccwniiMii^  iwhiob  i  it  il  JL 

ftl0MHlfro«i  Hm  fetteM  of  igttOMMioey  a^d  to>«eoder  ka^aiveeteBai 

K»  aM^ptable  iMherever  educatioil  hap  oooMMHiioaled  Man  -te 
^t«iirii  for.latefary  amployiiicat;  It  tliiia^.mji  l^xA,  icowij^ 
KiatlAy  with  vigilant  malignity,  tke  %ihola  ^rogrevt  otf'.jDealal«iaa- 
fMW#fiieut«tiioiigat  ua^  and  to  liaa  in  ipiaclii0voua.anaffg]E^iii.paor 
pmaiim^aa  die  <mU  of  ita  action  is^xtendad*.  Ai|  uD|inDoipladcpM 
and-ii^iriiaious  «r  iire^Iar  odocatioo  are^in  tUa  mannervaroikiai^ 
4ogaihar  iit^tfae^cau8e,4)t4ieUgioiia*a^aocial'diaaNipiiuaat9p^ 
fHftfmnag  the  aoil,  which  the  other  iwodertCtttite  io  eveiy.noiiow 

fieduoe.  •*.  :>,.>"-..    a-iv 

•  Muoh  of  those  resBllB^  nfy  Lord^  migh^  periMptyhavf  heonieaah 
«M^  a»  likelf  to  proceed  -  Ivom  tbif  nnkxi  of*  poiie».  ioa  oountajr 
<ireMifl(|HiGod  aa  Otfra  iof  and  therefcm^  certainly^*k)aiuatJhe  mim 
incite  o«r  regret,  or  mthor  our  surprise^  that  on  effeobvqlegialaliae 
provieion,  for  sound  national  instructtoo>  nas  withheld  attho^tiBdh 
ii^d  fiiat  the'  pafclMc  feeb^g  waa  strongiy  excited  on  Ifae  geneid 
ouA^t^  and  when  it  would- veaditjry  and  even  with  enAuaiaan^liaNft 
loaned,  to  the  support  of  anch  a  maoaure.  Butydl though Aairiioaaiff 
^•pepforted  i^Meileot'tnay^iii^ve. begun  extensively ?ta.inieofe;i the 
oo&miumtyi  there  is  evei^  aeaaon^lo  believerthat  it  .is  noti^jwftiiaA- 
vanned  beyond  the  cootibl  of  that  4raetn)e«|tiwhiob^  ortgiiiiili}&«a|^ 
plied^  might  bavo  acted^s  its  prevention.  The  j^midayoeaigineiof 
jfpnllf  of  Mfhiekl  aaa  apeakingi  ^a  veiy  scdeciam  in.  all  welUe^dalnd 
^|«iMemiMiitS|)  has,  iMeed^  -already  veceived  0'salntavy^€heck  ium 
4e<)ent  iegialaaive  emKtmenta,  'which  wiU  greatly  iaciKtatfr  tfaiauoBOl^ 
Mlioa^f  che.popniar  mind.  The  banefita  of  our  regulv  oationhL 
joaimction  wiU^  uadouhtMliyv  under  th^  healing  opcration>.hainai 
liable  thm4bey4iave  been,to-foffeitnreondabaaa$  whik^diaacp^ 
4idnoationof  Ofwry  kind^.and  education,  more.  intelloctuiatfaana»- 
liciousy  will  be  deprived,  (p  m  certain  extent,  of  (aumoatd^ngenanB 
aUy,  whicb^haa  long  d^l^d  in  inriuting  aU  itaduoidfiriyi  tendinl- 
des,4MKl  in  adding  strengtb^  to  oIL  iu  cqiacitieSi^  jaffmischiefia^it 
would  be  blindneis,  howo^r^  iwy  Lord)  to.  eKpect  ihpt  theaniuna- 
vontive  r^trainla,  however  well  dosigped  and.  fiuthfidly^  opplaad, 
will  be  alUpoworful  in  their  rcoults.  In. this  ifff<^  aanuniry, 
itopresontfeinmialances,  there  isoapiiat  oftdisttohanoennd 
lesMiesa  abivad^divhieh  all  the«^  oncbanhneiits  <of  the.iwiaeat  Si 
man,  wodung^aa  thcy-of^r  touat  do,  witlii^4ba>pale  pfillio  Copiti- 
tolioo^wiU  never  betable  perfaapa^ entipeb^ to/lay  by  ooerciveiuiaBiig  ■ 
Ita^ttst,  tb^efore,rVvban.thoe{MMwor  of  the  hw*  can  oQobngeraew& 
it,  be.  eneeuiaerad^byco^apirit  o('  eooal  aubtiltyy^Mbifi^,  cud 
oqiefgy  with  itself.  The  public  mina  must  be.  carefuilj  reared 
under  pure  national^aoyidio^^  dwiporiift^le  cf  contagion  miiat  ho 
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W  Uiia rdotiikd  ^.MidAlKO,  laj  Lord^  imd^  the  hkfvisgiol  Q^i^Jh$ 
iifaei^vf.  the  pMst  may  agaio  boc^awi  tiM  bonomU^  dMlloil^i^f 
ibjii  wiMtrjvhj  MMMBtedi^/dflRBQliiftU^  toilie  support  D^jpiMtiodiifff 
iigM%i»telligfcii|t  nuxaiajiiand  jodcNiBy  but  Mdi-regultUd^ft^Aaiit 
i.iAVdkiBgdid  Uh  the  liix.'oi»tioQ%r^ati![e<  to  tlio.jifcem^  i^f  JUr 
'<ailcatingH»t'8chDol%  ifae.  great  dialiiiclitetprincipi^iOf  aQi<«li|0«^ 
idig[ioiis  pduca^um^ilo  wfakh  i  have  ffefieffrod,  aa  anaihir  j^^onliivi^ 
9fi£e 41016^ co4iHidag>l^e.€ountemcUcai.a(  a  piire.fiatlMfLQ»tf^ 
Ubbmeniy  ^mr' X^Nr^ip  .muslyia  o|i«erva^[  tha  ^eati/QpAratJ9e 
mmM.tiaaB.jol  the  vpafabc  .bmihI^  mad  tibe  €9nt9ot9»d,jdm^^*ip^9ti^ 
which  these  excile,  have  sufficiently  satisfied  yourself  of  tbair./tHiir 
Coattuiaia'  prai^aieiaae  ap^  tftml^iK^,}  Lfwill  Dot,  .^^erafioaa^  ^al} 
|i0im;  jfit  an^  length^upouAJtrite  rafiew  <tf  errofi^  t^wef erimpMOiitol^ 
jrhioblatMe  bean  abaadyi  often. ««p€>aad|  ^wid  in  tiia.ooanct«i^>Qif 
jwbiohy4a8peciaily,  ike.gnwit  lafraing  aad  a^iw^n  of  qm  <i£jd|p 
inaghaafitonnaaianti'  of.  our  Epiacopal  Aench^  are  w^U  baowA*  Ip 
ham  ^eo  effectuaUy  eneitad.  It  hi^.  its.  origpo,*  ho{wever>  I  vmg 
faaaiUaiiiied  m  obierfe^in  that  £rat>bliod»  but  .praia&worthy  eiUhiir 
aiaaaiiD  favor  of.the.niw  aysteni  of  «4acatiQtvto  wJbich  t  >imGe 
already^ddludedr  aed  baa  mitpomtiff  ^iMoUeA^  ^^  l.^anaot  iidp 
daDkiDg^  my  Lord^  baa  extaosivaly  datenosated^  the  gliamkfft  o«  rpnr 
^qpD4tniefibrt9'of.iacligioiiSfeiH]liaatioit>  ..It  is  equally  the  offiipriig 
of  .flKfi^guJaf  fcalings^  and  tfupporttd  by^Mlaciotts.  0eaaoQiiip».V'lf 
Waives  io  a  u«ak  foadoess  fos  scber9asJiif.iffli|iracti€iibfeh«dri^^ 
much^ at  least,  of^milward jneapeet/or  the  wide^  and>  in  BNjBgf^nnffj^ 
eternal  distiaolions  d  eooacteott<Mi»vbalief«.  It  Jovev  tbftrcfoae>  IP 
^latw.  togediar,  vttder  the  aanse  roof  of  instract^oa,  craeda  mi 
^nboa  of  .1^  moat,  opposite  lendeociea  jaad  cbexecter,  jiaaalf 
4iiiagiaing,  duit,  wUat/distinetiife  priiiciplea  wilMie  auffkyMndf  ^iar 
«iloated  by  dotaastic  care,iunder.  the  wiarmtk  of  suoh  ^n  amicibk 
cQntQot^  tile  tt)iritt  of  seetariao  rivalry  will  witlief  away,,  ito 
•ficdiaweiB.acf  tfaus  too^  oiy  Lofd,  for^stting  that  d^ap<^ted  eb- 
tacbaieat  to. peculiar. se^gioas  professions  is  iDaeparahiy  li/akeni.tp 
an^ihimest  spbit  of  charitaUojivalryi  (if  J  may  so  call  it»)  which, 
ttMnr4are»  oannot  be  «xtiag|Msbed^  either  wihtn  the.CbiilK^h  oriwilb- 
;auta^  anaoceimanied  by  the  almost  uniultaoeotta  extinction  of 
aBan:b.T>f  that  vabiable^  and. otherwise  hq^UywiUiecb  reapecj,  ^  the 
temb-of  iodiaidiial  belief.  .And.  wbatM  ttill  anore  tobe  lafnented^ 
tfr^^actthus^  £argettiag:lbat,  aa  in^  the  >^laatbropic ,  a&ctiona  a 
gHBiine  bv^jof  CelioimcrealaRe  gaqnotjMiet.in  any  breast  in  wbidb 
!ttft»fir&;9tf  doanestsc  loitt  does  o^  btif}my  bum,  ao  in.  the  reUgioui; 
t8nd^^»aaBie,|nayiibe.jttid  oltbe^itf^ferior  pa&Ma^uaffsctioos^.e 
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VHH  W)i!§e  Hiy^tpi^  must  be'  weally  possessed  Iby  every  beai^ 
^McA'ViiDtJealousIj  alive  to  tbe  maintenance  and  toe  mild  di£h- 
i?(rf^6f^'ttlat  fafth','  Ih  Hie  belief  of  wfiicb  it  is  conscientiously  sct- 
tf^9?*^*r!ius/'iiiy1Liyrd,  this 'very  unthinlcing  laxity  of  opinioi^^by 
#M|fil6jd[\vimequarrcspect;  and  co-operating  upon  equal  terms,  in 
dlfe  ^ore*8f  liiftint'educatioqj  with  truth  and  heresy  of  ever?  staipp^ 
tiMfWUf  once  effectually  to  impair  the  life,  and  to  erase  the  grf;at 
MSttfnfiSfK's  o^  orthdd6xj^  and  of  genuine  earnestiless  in  religi9|l, 
^lfH)h^dliidy  grotinding  cnarity  upon  the  union  of  errors,  instead^  p^ 
tNe^tiUify  OT  u4ith.  Thus  also  it  is^  unconsciously,  perhapa,  stnlmg 
Irf- theWtVy  Yoot  of  that  same  charity;  for,  to  whatever  extent 
ll*  6eeihin^  ^reseiit  harmony  may  be  produced,  by  policy  on  die 
on^'iide.and  misguided  philanthropy  on  die  other,  the  uocementej 
MMn^i  ibust  end  in  inflictihg  a  serious  injury  upon  Cfaria^an 
tlfaiif^^^  itfifl^'conslsquently,  when  present  fashionable  wealo^aics 
Bhbtr  have' 'disappeared,  in  emboldening  the  pretensions,  and  ad<^g 
.  fo  A^'airrimonies  of  schism. 
'^"Tlieblschiefs,  then,  which  might  result  from  a  still  moVis  ex.> 
temVb  tijjiplication  of  this  unsound  doctrine  to  popular  educatton, 
tiitiife  betnsastrous  in  the  extreme.  The  precarious  settlement  of 
kidividlial  religious  belief,  (that  worst  of  all  deficiencies  in  ediijpi- 
fiob;Vand  th^'eveiitiial  removal  6^  all  national  religious  esta^li^- 
m^efitb,  seem  to  spring  from  it  as  from  their  natural  source.  Yo«r 
Lordshiji,' however,  well  knows,  that  there  do  exist  in  the  copntc^, 
maiijf 'large  ancl  wett-patronised  establishments  for  popular  educa- 
tion, In  which  this  unnatural  mixture  of  truth  and  error  is  lecc'* 
prised 'as'a'lbast^r  pnnciple.  Your  Lordship  knows  aUo,  that 
spinV  bf  the  tiines  is  unfortunately  favorable  to  its  more  gen<^^^ 
pracficaTad'option.  Nothing  then,  surely^  can  appear  so  weHcalcif- 
fated  t6  check  the  progress  of  such  an  evil  as  the  permanent  insfi* 
tution  of  national  education  upon  an  opposite  principle ;  whilst^ 
iBit'  the  same  time,  it  must  be  quite  clear,  that  the  parliamentRr| 
sani^tioifi  of  any  systenii  favorable  to  it,  in  any  degree,  might  inflict 
an  althost  irremediable  wound  upon  those  pure  distinctive  attack^ 
nient^,  \vhi(ih,  Ihobgh  steady  and  uncompromising  in  thetnselvei, 
are'flie'oWly  sure  pledges  of  true  Christian  feelings  towards  all  men, 
tfhd  are.  and* have  long  been,  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  the  conier 
afoifeV  of  our  elevated  national  morality,  and  the  best  securities  II90 
of  our  boasted  liberty,  religious  and  civil. 
■  Bbty^yXortl;  it  will,  doubtless,  be  objected  to  tBe  course  V 

S'Bb'eedin^^^hich'I  am  now  taking  the' liberty  to  recommend^'ttiajL 
*btSn^cnI)issenter8  to  contribute,  'in  any  way|  to  the  mmdfi  of 
educatioki'^which  they  disapprove,  would  be  a  hardship  inc^oimilafeqt 
widi  thei#  con^tutional  and  inviolable  rights.  Plausible,  however, 
as  tbiB  objection  diay^'^^l  H  first  view,  appear,  it  is  untenable^ 
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bolk 111 reaBOQ  mi  in  all  cotisUtutiQiial «na^^,  J^OQe^lpm^ 
•obe^  mf91  be  bold  enoagh  to  deny,  that  it  ^  a  .fluly  incuqib^ 
iipoti  ^eiy  man^  and  founded  equally  dpon  tbe  law.aiHi  ixins^ieoc^ 
to'asflisty  proportiooably  to  , bis  meaDSi  lyi  u{>hpldiog  th^fgen^ 
safety  and  the  religiouf  and  moral  order  of  bi»<couDtryi  bj.g^iViiig 
Ub'  share  of  the  common  support  to  thosfe  laws  and  iiDs4ti^tio||| 
wUch  may  be  established  to  n^aintain  them*  .Tl^se  legal  eaijeibliilH 
rnents  of  All  descriptions  are  entitled  to  such  support,  because  ibf^ 
haVebeen  decided  upon  by  the  combined  will  of  the  nation, as  thia 
best  means  of  seeurin^  its  highest  interests ;  wd  all  persons  do,  in 
eflfiect,  acknowledge  ouiward  fealty  and  submission  to  them  isrha 
Rve  as  citizens,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  social  protection  in  tba( 
Community  which  ^ey  govern.  Many  individuals  may,  lodee^y 
dooscientsously  believe,  that  they  are  not  the  best  means  that 
might  Have  been  adopted  for  the  attunment  of  the  great  objects 
they  have  in  view^  and  the  open  and  peaceable  profession  off  sudi 
dKssetit  is  a  legitimate  prerogative  of  civilised  freedom ;  but  i4e* 
ference  to,  and  a  covenanted  support,  (as  far  as  the  State  requirei 
it,)  of  these  constitutional  laws  and  safeguards,  by  which,  in  feet 
also^  snch  prerogative  is  protected,  are  the  indispensable  c6ndition$ 
•of  its  enjoyment.  •         ,. 

Farther,  my  Lord,  it  is,  1  presume,  a  main  object  of  Gare,4tt  il 
is  a  chief  duty  also,  with  the  rulers  of  every  State,  to  provi^f^  as 
effectually  as  possible,  for  the  preservation  of  that  general  nafetyi 
and  diat  religious  and  moral  order  above  mentioned,  by  strengthen* 
iog  and  adding  to,  as  occasion  shall  demand,  the  legal  means  of 
their  security ;  and  at  all  times  also,  to  expect,  and  properly  to 
enforce,  that  joint  assistance  from  its  subjects,  in  giving  effect  to 
attch  means,  which  they  are  under  so  paramount  an  obligation  to 
afford.  From  whatever  quarter,  and  in  whatever  point,  therefore^ 
the  safety  of  the  country,  or,  ui  other  words,  of  its  religion  and 
facwfa,  is  assailed,  against  that  quarter,  and  to  that  point,  die  com- 
maa  force  must  always  be  summoned.  At  one  time,  external  bos* 
tiKty  may  threaten  the  national  welfare ;  at  anoAer,  internal  dis* 
affection,  or  immorality,  or  profaneness,  may  tfireaten  civil  dift- 
of der ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  danger,  the  meaps  of  defwca 
must  be  adapted,  to  it,  both  in  character  and  powar^  whilst  the 
<A^ganon  of  common  assistance,  from  all  classes  of  die  people, 
mn^  ever  remain  the  same. 

Let  these  principle^,  my  Lord,  be  i^pplied  to  the.  ^refent  intjBiBal 
orqimstances  of  this  country,  and  the  objection iwhieb  I  am  com-» 
l^^tig  will  instantly  vanish.  It  is  considered,  1  will  asaumei  bjr 
die  Leklstature,  that  irreligion,  and  vice^  and  opimpos  bpstile  to 
tl^' fundamental  in^'tiitions  of  the  State,  are  aIarI|^nglJC  pxevatept 
iti4he  community,  occasioned  by  much  pppulfic  igOQOUiec^  onihe 
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9mfcMMi)iiiiit««fAt»j.ihp9Lagi4«ft^  iMi4es  tbmtimm^m^iim^i 
i|rMrNi^^eiitiite»t$lM,ttiiftrigbliedii€»tM    af.4berp«Npk|.wxmky^ 

lhftff0irtI«beAip?in«ipW«tirf  Cliiir^^«i»d  Swa^^as  tim  ktm  9S4m 
c#iottimii^oi«M,  ft8  I  Jwi^rffli»fM](ft4MdwTiQi»r«d<^  t^  ipmve^  Ai^ 
%lNM'jlt^,  m  ^f»mamf^6sm  ^ tmns  <aiafiding>  in  th^-iMGcllMl'  t%MH 
d«iiciMiof  iiim^HMi'  bttlie^niiiid  ii&.4oitBciMipu9>le0wL^^  ««d«Q 
iMlllime^ilstgiKlions^gijie  lti0^«nMilte$i|^i^cilit|iTto  tbe^dwatfiiiwiiuw^ 

pii»|ftiii  poilft^W'  of  Abe^eneriJ  pBMic>«tft€tmB»r^tijibe'^  fNwAwc^gil^ 
sp9^li  local  teK<%  p«Md  «f|i«fjl>'^  ill  eaob  c«i«0#  b9^rp«r80ii^.1«||r^ 
civil  and  religious  persuasions,  to, the  entabWbniept  %ii4isut»|i0r|9i»( 
vt^  ais]»l6Ba  of. general  iiMtmQtion.  Whetift  tbvre^/ifl^  lhi%^7 
h»rifl  ««iitiite«lo  askt  bordeMg  evao  upqn- ha«^hip  <to«venib 
I)iipBetitei^f  ..TJbe  l#gblaUice,  by  so  actings  focoi  ao(  tbeigTiniiPimu 
tMl  |pptQ^riM80)Mihe^.^annot  covacienlioosly  receiitf  u^neitbov  4di 
thwgr  ^!W^^^  >>>  the  aviaHest. degree,  tbe^  privilege  lof^nilifearnmm 
l9riediteat»lh««rr;chiidreD:iA  their  own  way,  and  at  their  ounMeAe 
f$mn.  Thej  only  oCeTy  in  the  atrict  discharge  of  )|beir  «|Ost  iM^ 
mtw^gmiiutm$^  .without  4irejudi<»^  la  any  rights  or  necessaiy  ji^iijrtr^ 
t^^MyrComoieiiee,  the  meaos  #f  graiuitovfi  ^dncalion  t0  iherpeo^ 
«ll^«r«iit^'>«i9nt  and  jreoognised  principles  of  tb4ir^c«il»t^| 
pmcipleiy.wliioh  tbof  knov  mU  make  them,  if  siiffioietl^  aMlri>» 
oatfi^.g9od.Cbiaatiai|S)ianidl!goad  aubjecte.'  r  .  a  I,  "ifd^i 

ol4^4i9|««iJboeofi4W€haniipi^op^  ^  the  publiet  wmnM' 
b#  dwiMl  i  i4|pd  where mottld  the  dmal  sto^  i «  ineWti»MeiQowfa^Q»« 
ill  tfa#,  «QnMMnit^  mwiit  be  the:  coamfuence -^  thageoeflal  nidwiiiii 
sipfi  ftf  su€b^«.disnj;0SiHiii)gtVlcn»  ItwonU  aftofice  pAt an €ii4>lii»? 
all.f;Qilimont»pifovi«mia  for  the  ysintenwpe  ofcy taMiahed  Wiiinditit 
aMtteYenforfilhe  vtaiptesence.ofeiiery  established  system  e£pu^o> 
l^  Thfff  oottW  Dot,  in  fact,  exist  under  it  any  strictly  national^ 
institiitiona^    Hvtsry  persoo'a  own  opinion  of  their  merita  or  de««' 

'  I  am^ware  that  the  parliamentary  support  of  tlie  ftoman  CatRoIi!ti£ttkgi 
6f  Mttynfoolb,Ui'Ire)4n#,-i!n^y  «e«m  Me  an  abantiokim^ift  ef  tbetriddPe 
tVihimch  i.am  QSniaodin^.    The  yery  ptculiartckniinalalKe^  faowinrequil^ 
'**«t5^«Pf^^  k  oneentuely,  *'wlfiane^J^'^aod^tJ)^»f^^^^ 
not  in  the  least  degree  affectiog  the  validity  o^  the  rul;.    WiO)pu^j||.|dt 
contidering  the  «atnre  of  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Honian  Cathonc^^ocn 
atf  eefeenimoidfctftfnV  the  pollqr  effeupcrsedihg^he  necessity  6f  a  foHnbi  e9n^'' 
easiam  far-  Hnir^piiaaiheqd,  migliti  aiene  be  sufficieat  (to  pkce*it>3efiiB«> 
fluit^sflfttUy  eip  iu  ewp  pieritsi    Bujt,  even  in  tbia  cai%.tMed^pfirt«Hi&iML 


the  PPn<^  WJIfdMpk  «^t^  ^a  ax^pc^asary  evil,  hy  ils  Wfrm^t  ^9fr; 
catesy  ^nd  nomittisninaihg  its  tendency  to  prevent  so  xnany  otluer  serii>y^ 
evib,  leslkM^lfttniiotiftly  by  liianyofthinK^rexfJiiiteiic^fti^al  ' 
bie44ttMiittii4K'<'     &  '    .  .' 
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tMMmiMWio^lAtk  (IvtfdHlv  M«  >0F  MHgli»»1»l»lli4^wnillfl^ 
iMut>^t«i%>titoM';'  MA'iu«'<MHMtf  >e]c<Apti«iM<fr«tf  yuHltg 
hllKimvwdMilutwi!!' WiMM,  At  MiM^miiiel^^bpiMltW  taPiiMMilMWp 

cMM'thfs  WMMfflttiim  id'AbMHtlttW  ^ttf<*ir«Mii|U8'»4t4» 
MSek.'Att^  (IH^  dkxitrtfi^  ^itfidtf'il  ^oWlWfi^ fa^qtfily %»ii*ilteilW» 

ItodfMgDiMAiinftt'  WiHJbe>fo<fid<lo-ad»^iaiife4tl"iiiW<<te ^iWitfcO 

dtfr  mM  Md  |»iitMiaIOo¥»n»^(^  hi  €liurch'iuMt9liiMf^  ifnk^MlN 
ikUfe  frfed^  whicH  thejr  hHVef  f<fr  the  p«mati«M  al^d^M'  of  >4hW 
<N»rijil«dy  {Meed  ebliflCifiitioital fights;  '-  "^   k'>'    ''^^^ 

V  fiHt4i  may,  ttid  probably  witt»  tfttH^b^'  deintiid^^  «K^8llalkIMlA' 
aiNiiaftr'lhM  4ite  isntimly  exdudiN)  IhM  all'  p«rtife^<Ota  f n  lil# 
Lamiitu  of  tbi^  eoaarmOD  oatkttiflll  pr6viM6tt  ?"~1  mk^er,  mf^n¥Af^ 
Mtt  ttHfty  wottM  be  so  exoludert,  oiriy  iiir  tb(»<8aiM' dl!||rtte,  ttod  Mr 
MNM  nfaatteri  in  «rhfeh  they  are,  atid^iAiMiyfl  faavD  bMi;«jl!«IMv 
ed^^firtiiii  paKktpathtg  in  the  t^ually  iMp«rtaiir  bMNtfta^^f  1b» 
eaUblMM  religious  instructioti  of  the  r^aAoi.'  National  inftill 
eduiMitfii  call  otfly  be  considei^d  atti  in  ill  ^cfifr  teipbWaiir  pirtt/a^ 
piepiMtory  btmeh  of  that  great  aoiffrs^^'}>aMi<^MtifMtfg/vriMbb 
It  »<Aw  office  of  ^e  Church  w  supply  «»>  and  fMsSMt^ranilltie; 
trlih  ia  much  i^easofa,  expect  that  the  rfie«l^flaid'>dlJttiHheridf^tb^ 
Church,  should  be  so  moulAMl  dowfl  *id>  ^eHeVi^KBMy^ik^tfiaMlir 
tb#'irtfiiidatide  of  M^rtbers  of  aiifciMfe  p^radaaiMsiiMcb  (j^iy^Mta 
•apypoi^  as  tbar  ibe  natkMl  iustrvetiouehoold  *be  sd  MiasMM!/  of 
diawMl^afitr'esatotial  pitocvplMs  as^  to*«diM)futh^  edMMloft*^ 
tlaii*«all.  As  tvMKA  ^teMida,  ntf' GtowiWMflitt,  ssikidy>>eM  b^* 
requireiftlopiViiMe'iiisfftieliM^  ei*ar  ia  thircbescMr^flMdMlblli^  fd** 
e¥e#)F  taryii^^sbadtf  of  aMtarian  error^  >irili«hf*  Ibe^'trailMtidir/Ar 
pitffcnMtiess,  or  tbe  caprice  of  uao,  m  a  state  df  ^i«y%MMI  fi^eedoMf 
may  eogeoder;  And  if  iiol>  ^hei«i  ny  Lofd/  *#(»Hid  t)M  line  of 
exdusiOQ  be  equitably  drawn  i  _...«.. 

.  Pissenters,  however,  will  not,  it  bmj  again  be-  urged,  accept 
eduoation  for  llMir  cUidrea  upon  suck  teimiaa  tkesey  Aid  dicrer 
fel^aiHinierous,  and,  w  many  respects,  a  meritoriotis  dasrtif  die 
cdmttiQmt^,  most  be  abandoned  by  the  State  to  igDorance  and 
tice.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  imagining  an  alt«maliire  -wliicb 
wi^itUhnever  be  Utely  to  oocnr.  We  know,  tis  I  hvre  hinted  iiefionsi 
dwt'tfae  indaslrious,  and,  where  rightly'  fetinded/  the  IMMM^. 
zeal  of  Dbsenters,  leaves  nrj  few  of  ibe  infiiot  jpopt^fi^fibif^JiiV.^ 
coonsicted.  ,wi&  tbea|»  wMly  destitu^.  pf  390^  ^up^laeil^  \^ 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  supposci  dinl^  1 
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r,  oi  thU  moufcc^  the  ^»t«blished  National  S^luKda 
H#f<iinly>  t>e  fowid  to  draw  together  grant  jvumbara  of  chUckf% 
wblHi  papasts  vnighty  pro^aUj^  under  the  offer  of  eq/uA  facilWa^ 
qS  educaMi,  have- seat  thaan  to  t^ie  fcboola  of  dissept«  ThaMi 
would  be  mvfyf  for  imtanoey  wboae  deiiire  of  educatioD  woidA 
pfepondafale  over  their  religioua  prejudices;  who,  for  the  idui^ 
inch  a  Uesiiog^  iMild  cheerfully  overlook  the  smaller  dislioctiqaa 
of  eeot| '  and  there ^ould  be  very  maqy  mora,  whose  cdaoexi^iilb 
apd  geaeral  intercourse  of  life  only,  wight  have  fpven  them  a  bian 
in  fafor  of  a  welMupported  Dissentiog  Schooly  who  wodU^ 
beyond  all  doubt^  hesitate  not  a  moment,  to  accept  the  nat^ona^ 
iosmiction  for  their  families^  when  thus  offeijed  to  tfiem  withaqk 
many  exclusive  advantages.  I  am  inclined,  my  Loni^  firasly.  ti^ 
beNeve,  tbatthlsse  two  dasses  of  people,  together  witk  those  w)m, 
as  I  have  just  observed,  would  be  edticated  by  the  aectariea  thei|K 
^akes,  would  comprise  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  pirpwlntiaa, 
wbich.Q^igbt  be  supposed  as  at  all  likely,  on  any  ground,  lob% 
fldbdttded  from  the  National  Scbods ;  and  thus,  1  repeat  iv  tfao 
ia|iulsive  alternative,  above  stated,  woidd  be  proved  quite  imagiiiary 
in  the  result.  And  not  only,  indeed,  would  all  apprebensioB  aaia« 
tive  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  many  of  the  people  to  ignofaaoa^ 
soon  subside,  but  vast  bodies  of  the  rising  generation  woukl^  in  this 
manner,  from  time  to  time,  be  permanently  attached,  byedueatign^ 
to  the  Established  Church,  *  who,  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  liio 
aedocing'  rivalries  also  of  florishiog  dissenting  scbools,  mi|^) 
have  faUen  imetrievahly  into  the  widening  vortex  of  Sectariaqisaa^ 
Th|M,  the  most  deMrable  extinction  of  petty  religious  diffevenofa^ 
where  there  is,  in  fact,  no  real  cause  for  separatioui  iwouU,  iasdma 
d^ree,  at  least,  be  accomplished ;  and  the  unity  of  the  Churdi,  dm 
nbject  oif  the  prayers  of  all  good  men,  would  grow  peaceaUy« 
aiMl,  aa  it  ought  ever  to  do,  with  tfa^  growth  of  the  pocqpfe  in 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

'  See,  on  this  point,  some  strong  facts  relative  to  five  schools,  gmn  ia 
evidence  by  Mr.  O.  Hatch  before  tbe  Education  Committee,  and  publishsd 
in  tlieir  reports;  also  the  equally  strong  evidence  of  the  Rev.  C.  Cham|»efl^ 
relative  to  the  school  in  St  Mary.  Stratford  le  Bow,  in  which;  he  says,  wei* 
Hot  only  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  even  Roman  Catholics,  who  leamttte 
Church  Catechism  and  went  to  Chun^h.  See  iarther^  on  the  same  poinl^  the 
evidence  of  the  Bev.  William  Johnson,  master  of  the  National  Central 
School,  and  of  Tbomsa  Babington,  Esq. 

*  The  evidence  of  O.  Green,  Esi).,  in  the  same  rei)orts,  affirms,  that  ihf^ 
first  proTision  of  opoortunities  of  receiving  Church  instruction  aiaterhJ\y 
diminished  the  number  of  Dissenters  in  Poplar  and  BlaekwmD. 

^  The  evidence  of  the  Been  of  Westminster  relative  to  the  CJkraydea 
Schoob  giMtfy  inusnates^MMs  poioit. 
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'  letting  all  things  coDiieoted  wkh  the  influence  ^  pubiic 
tM^'thrif'frefecaurseiii  tfaiJ*>wt>rl4^  w  fAtndy  in  oppogidoii  t#*lio]r 
cf^tbese  attempts, ^o  give  a  rij^t  biaa^  the  popular «iiad  krihe 
niid9ft>f 'indreattn^  informatimi';  lfaat"if*tlie  lextracnrdiiiaiy  ejtad^ 
l(pn6e^'df  Mir  tnstitistimitf,  *rdfgioti8**and  'cffil;  be  such  m  their 
l^iriotie' admirers -foeHeve'^  it»*iniist  ahra^  adttir  a  paU«iunroF> 
s^cutttif  for  theBTy*  great  iir  prcypftitioit  to  the  'advaneiB  of 'imowledge. 
Bnt'SQch  tbol  apeculator^y  whilst  fndotging  in«  refiadd  and  ioipoab 
ii^g^eory/evidtody-tose'sight  of  the  plainest appearancea in- tb6 
iliortfl'  govemtiient  nf  the*  world.  They  forget  diat^  -akbougbtfie 
goodtic^^s  aird  power  '6f  Ood  mighty  •doubtless,  tiecree  complete 
securHif  ^y  ^^^  means  which  they  assume^  to  every  human  eair* 
UMfd/ent^iit '  proportion' to  its  excellence,  the  base  pasaione  atid 
pertersf^ judgment*  df  men  are,  notwidistandhig,  and  in  spite  ef  any 
vMAI*f>08»essed  of  judging  correctly^  left  at  liberty  to  woric  for 
M:fety  ctiaH  timet;  if  uncontrolled  by  human  fmdomy  and  uaaafc- 
dtted'  by 'religious  discipline,  every  mischief.  And  they  foTglBI 
atso,  that  no  state  of  civriised  happinesa  b  too  perfect  to  be  abavb 
tM  ^sturbance  of  those  unstbdued  passions,  or,  what  is  much 
WKjfb  tinfortunate,  perhaps,  above  the  conscientious  xyppoftitioh  of 
those  uticontrc^d  judgntents.  Moreover,  the  whole  course  df 
c()tnmoii  esepferience,  aa  well  as  a  correct  view  of  tUeae  pemiitled 
ageiieieB  of  evil,  -  equally  demonstrataa,  that  ifiaconteni  under  liny 
notnt  oircnm^Tances,  however  enviable,  and  under  any  ylata  erf 
hfetrtid  ciiltivation^  however  ext^ded,  if  not  purified  by  right-prin- 
ciple/is  a  feeling  very  easily  propagated  among  thi^  multitude ;  and 
that  human- nature^  as  long  as 'it  remains  essentially  what  it  is,  wiR 
always,  evert  with  the  advantage  of  the  beat  discipline,  be  KaUe  tt» 
suffer  occasional  delusions  from  the  arts  of  able  and  unprinfeipletl 
vedotera. '  I  confesif  then,  my  Lord,  that  when  I  am  told,  thut  tht 
more  the  impartial  desire  aud  ability  to  scrutinise' jealously  and 
narrowly  our  national  establishments  are  diffused  among  the  people, 
the'more  um'versai  wiH  be  the  popular  love  of  their  excellence,  and, 
in  consequence,  that  to  attempt  the  formation  of  public  opinion  by 
nny  system  ofjpufe  nation^  instruction^  is  worse  than  useless.  I 
tnow  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  simplicity,  or  the  mpre  palpa- 
bly suapicious  character,  of  such  reasoning.  There  may,  possibly, 
IMI'foui^d  some  few  well-disposed  persons,  who,  on  such  grounds, 
inight  be  weak  enough  to  wish  to  see  the  preservation  of  all  the 
ni^MJf  Valutbfe  interests  of  soci^entrested  to  tlie unbiassed  judgment 
of  apebpleebligbtened  in  knowledge,  though  uninstructed  in  the 
right  njo^e  of  employing  it ;  but  the  far  gieater  part  of  those,  who 
reason  upon  such  views,  in.oppoeitioata  national  eaucation,  can 
VOL.XVL  Pam.  NO.  XXXIL  2C 
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Qolj  be.eneauesin  di6guUe,^eccMi»iieiidiiK  f^  expemiMt  which 
ibey  must  know  woidd  be  attended  with  the  viont,  and  the  most 
.  inevitable  dangers* 

Upon  the  worn*out  objections  of  those,  weak  in  numbers  as 
feeble  in  argument,  who  consider  all  popular  education  an  evil,  it  is 
not  worth  while,  nor  is  it  my  intention,  to  detain  your  Lordship ; 
because  with  them,  as  1  have  before  observed,  iJl  question  has, 
practically,  for  some  time,  been  at  an  end.  And  I  should  really,  at 
this  time  of  day,  be  ashamed  to  find  myself  obliged  formally  to 
defend  tbe  opinion,  that  the  extension  of  moral  and  religioua 
education  is  the  only  sure  mode  of  improving  the  condition  of 
society*  If,  however,  they  live  only  a  few  years  longer,  even  tbe 
jblindness  of  these  misuLen  patriots  will  be  removed ;  for  thi^  will 
thei^  see  clearly,  th^t  had  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country 
icefused  to  advance  onwards  with  tbe  advancing  tide  of  knowledge, 
the  great  and  still  improvable  institutions,  which  they  so  justly 
va|ue,  would  hsve  been  left  isolated  and  deserted  spots  amidst  an 
.encroaching  flood  of  human  projects,  folly,  and  ambition*  There 
is  only  one  possible  case  in  which  aiv  enlightened  patriot  could  be 
justified  in  subscribing  to  the  opinions  of  these  narrow  reasoners; 
imd  that  case  lyould  occur,  whenever  the  only  education  in  tbe 
power  of  the  people  to  obtain,  should  be  essentially  defective  in  its 
religious  instruction,  or  vicious  in  its  principles,  and  calculated  to 
estrange  them  from  their  natural  and  wholesome  attachments^to  a 
throne  established  in  justice,  and  an  altar  in  purity.  When  tbe 
sagacious  Montesquieu,  my  Lord,  observed,'  *^  Souvent  1^  peuple  a 
tir6  de  la  mediocrity  de  ses  lumi^es  un  attachment  plus  fort  pour  ce 
qui  est  Stable/'  he  evidently  alluded  to  established  orders  of  thii^s, 
^00  defective  to  bear  the  pure  light  of  knowledse.  But,  in  the  caae 
,^hich  I  am  suppo^iug,  his  observation,  tbouj^  equally  true,  wouM 
be  so  on  opposite  grounds.  Tbe  excellence  of  our  constitutional 
establishments  would  be  tbe  temptation  to  their  ruin  ;  for  the  ligfal, 
which  would  break  in  upon  and  expose  their  beauties,  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  and  disturber.  .  In  such  an 
]/nprobabIe  case,  but,  in  such  a  case  only,  my  Lord^  ignorance 
would,  indeed,  be  bliss  to  the  nation* 

Having  now  drawn  your  Lordship's  attention,  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  would  permit,  to  tbe  necessity  of  watching  narrowly  the 
l^rojected  Parliamentary  measures  in  favor  of  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  of  making  the  basis  of  that  education  decid- 
edly ratiofial  in  its  course  of  instruction,  and  having  also  endea- 
voured to  answer  the  chief  objections  which  may  be  liiged  sgsiast 
such  a  system,  the  most,  elig^le  plan  for  carrying  it  into  effect 

■I.'espritdesLMx. 
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might  oafely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Legishiture^  which  ha9 
never  jet  shown  had f  wanting  upon  every  critical  emergency,  in  a 
determination  to  uphold  all  the  great  national  interests  against  en- 
croachments of  every  kind.  I  will,  however,  take  the  hberty,  my  Lord, 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  point,  remarking  first,  that  tlie 
''National  Society/' to*  whose  admirable  exertions  the  country  stands 
already  soJargely  indebted,  m^ht  perhaps  be  advantageously  consti- 
tuted in  its  present  form,  ^he  Supreme  Board  of  National  Ediica*> 
tion,  and  be  entrusted  in  that  capacity,  under  such  enactments  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  with  the  disposal  of  any  funds  that  may 
be  granted  by  Parliament.  Its  organisation,  as  it  now  stands,  ia 
eicellently  adapted  to  operations  upon  the  most  extensive  scale;  it 
possesses  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  circumstances 
of  the  country  of  the  most  valuable  kind ;  and  it  is  already  ap^ 
proved  and  patronised  as  a  sirictly  religious  am}  purely  patriotic 
institution,  by  the  most  eminent  individuals  in  Church  and  State. 
But,  if  it  should  be  deemed  more  desirable  to  form  a  new  and  ori* 
ginal  establishment,  I  would  then,  my  Lord,  beg  to  be -allowed  to 
offer  the  following  suggestions/  which  might  possibly  be  made  to 
assist  in  giving  to  it  the  desirable  qualities  of  simplicity,  contpr^ 
hensiveness,  and  effect.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  objects  and 
permanence  of  any  such  new  establishment  should  be  provided  for 
by  the  appropriation  of  funds  at  once  ample  atid  secure,  ^rhese 
funds  should  be  furnished  out  of  the  general  public  revenne,  in  pre- 
ference, for  strong  and  obvious  reasons,  to  being  raised  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  additions  to  the  already  oppressive  weight  of  Parochial 
taxes.  The  annual  sum  requirred  would,  by  no  means,  form  a  very 
serious  item  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  country,  as,  by  means 
of  a  convenient  union  of  parishes,  the  many  excellent  Parochial' 
Schools  i>ow  existing,  and  an  advantageous  regulation  of  endowed 
Grammar  Schools,  which,  as  such,  are  now,  ia  many  places,  nearly 
useless  :  the  number  of  new  Parochial  establisliments  required  in 
England  and  Wales  would  probably  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  parishes,  or  about  7000.  And,  as  the  Government  salaries 
of  the  School-masters  should  not  average  less  than  40/.  per  annum, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a  weekly  payment  from  the  superior  class' 
of  their  scholars,  and  a  gratuitous  house  of  residence,  would  furnish 
competent  provision  for  tbero,  the  probaible  annual  expenditure 
OHght,  perhaps,  fairly  be  estimated  (including  contingent  expenses) 
at  about  300,0001.  An  annual  vote  of  Parliament  might,  perhaps, 
safely  supply  this  sum,  but  the  assignment  in  perpetuity, 
of  such  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  as  would  always  produce  it, 
might  be  considered  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  provision.  This 
property  might  be  invested  in  the  nlunes  of  certain  great  public 
officers  for  the  time  being,  as  trustee?,  and  the  appropriation  of . 
it,  and  the  general  matiagement  and  superintendence  of  the  whole 
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atmcture  of  national  education^  might  be  entrusted  (o  a  Board  to 
he  iiomioated  by  the  £xeciiti\'e^  and  called  ''  The  Board  o(  Educa- 
tion." To  this  lM>dy  returns  might  be  annually  made  of  die  pro- 
grass  and  state  of  schools  in  «ach  diocese  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
Ibem  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliament.  The  erec- 
ikm  or  purchase  of  school-rooms  and  houses  might  easily  be  pro- 
vidad  for  out  of  this  annual  income,  because,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  want  of  such  accommodations,  and  of  masters,  not  Aore  than 
•ne-haif  of  it  would  be  required,  during  the  first  5  or  4  years,  for 
the  payment  of  salaries.'  Voluntary  local  conttibntions  would 
iJaOj  doubtless,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  supplied  in  aid  of  these 
erections  and  purchases,  and  such  assistance  might  be  encouraged, 
by  giving  those  Parishl^s  the  priority  of  a  claim  to  a  school,  Hhich 
wottM  raise  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expense  of  its  outfit.  One 
gtaeral  plan,  to  be  observed  in  all  such  necessary  buildings,  might 
be  publ^^bed  by  the  Board,  and  several  inspectors  for  each  Diocese 
(gratuitous,  if  eelected  from  among  the  Clergy,)  might  be  nominated, 
Ur  see  it  properly  and  economically  carried  into  effect.  The 
Bislu>fiswould,  of  course,  in  any  case,  preside  over,  and  take  cog- 
nisance of,  the  whole  course  of  education  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions ;  and,  in  order  to  assist  in  securing  the  future  unim- 
paired efficiency  of  schools,  a  superintendent  of  ifaem  might  be  ap- 
]K>inted  by  their  Lordships,  or  their  Archdeacons,  fqr  eadi  eccle- 
siastical disUrict,  whose  duly  it  might  be  to  make  those  annual 
reports  to  their  Diocesan,  whidi  the  latter  would  have  to  transmit 
to  the  Board.  But,  upon  the  Parochial  Clergy  would,  of  course, 
dfemolve  ail  the  local  management  of  the  schools.  To  these  would 
pfoperiy  belong  the  appomtment  of  ail  School-masters,  subject  to 
the  radiication  and  licence  of  the  Bishop  ;  and  to  them  should  also 
belong,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  power  of  dismissal.  The 
sthoob  should,  in  every  instance,  be  Sunday  as  vreli  as  daily,  and 
aU  persons  should  have  a  right  to  send  their  children  to  theoii^  sub- 
ject to.  a  small  weekly  payment  from  those  whose  parents  may  be 
ahoye  the  order  of  conmion  laborers  ;*  but  every  child  so  sent 
should  be  educated  in  the  principles,  and  required  to  attend  the 
wwrafaip,  of  the  Established  Church ;  whilst,  to  secure  uniformity 

'  Some  amngments  perhaps  should  be  made  to  prevent,  as  ;nuch  aspos- 
siWe,  the  djminittioi^orthe  present  voluntary  support  of  schools;  and  (Ahers, 
also,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstaoces  ul'  very  populous  Panshes. 
•  *  The  entirely  gratuitous  education  should  certainly  be  confioed  t9  in- 
struction in  reading  and  religious  knowledge.'  The  education  of  the  poor 
i  9  our  National  Schools  has,  hitherto,  from  necessity  perhaps,  been  too  cx- 
teirfed.  Indm4t  the  xapidity.witb  wbieh  koewledge  is  acquired,  under  the 
improved  systems^  is,  as  was  well  observed  by  (»ne  of  the  evidence  befora  tbe 
Uouse  of  Conimous  Committee,  in  many  respects,  an  evil*  Alongcoui^ 
of  early  discipline  is  neceSbary  to  establish  fii'mly  good  moral  and  reliAoiu 
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and  uQinternipted  aoundness  of  iu^tructioDj  no  books  sboiitd  Im 
admitted  into  the  schools,  but  such  as  are  at  fwesent,  or  may  bt 
hereafter^  placed  on  the  catalogue  of  ih«  '<  Society  for  Promouog 
Christiaa  ICuowledge/' ' 

Tbis^  my  Lord,  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  a  pUiii»,.wbich^  if  Am 
National  Society  should  not  be  adopted  for  the  purpose,  might,  per-* 
haps,  as^t  in  forming  the  basis  of  a  true  and  effecti?e  systeoi  oi 
National  Education.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  exclusiye  iu  its  Axndc^ 
mental  principlea^  calculated  to  add  to  the  moral  influence  and  uset 
fulness  of  the  Clergy^  and  powerfully  to  upbdd  the  constitutiowd 
Establishments  in  Church  and  State,  iis  well  as  to  stamp  % 
practically  moral  and  religious  character  upon  the  people^  and  sncli^ 
my  Lord,  I  presume  to  think  it  should  be,  or  its  tendency; would 
be  evil,  and  its  peculiar  name  a  fallacy.  Nomemberaof  the  Churdi 
of  £ngland,  possessing  right  attachmentS|  can  ever  ccMiiislefitly 
give  their  countenance  to  any  other  pbm  different  from  it  in  prills 
ciple ;  no  candid  Dissenters,  who  understand  at  all  the  constitutioa 
of  their  country,  can  ever  reasonably  copdeno  it,  or  judge  harshly 
of  its  supporters.  And,  if  it  should  be  objected  to  by  aiqr  of  the 
former,  tiiey  must  have  exchanged  much  of  their  reli|j;ious  preferences 
and  sound  patriotism  for  unreal  or  perverted  philanthropy;  if,  bjp 
any  of  the  latter,  they  must  have.^acrificed  much  of  their  s^aeof 
political  gratitude,  and  more  love  of  religious  harmony  and  nationiU 
quiet,  to  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  minor  evils,  if  not  to  views  of 
sectarian  hostility  and  ambition. 

I  cannot  now,  my  Lord,  conclude  this  letter,  without  again  eX'» 
pf easing  a  hope,  that  the  very  great  public  importance  of  the,sub« 
ject  of  which  it  treats,  will  successfully  plead  my  apology  for  in^ 
trading  it  on  >our  Lordship.  It  could  not,  I  imagine,  have  beea 
addressed  to  any  other  individual  so  properly  as  to  yourself,  nace, 
besides  filling  the  most  considerable  part  in  the  domestic  adminia* 
tra tion  of  the  Sute,  you  are  geneilUly  regarded  by  the  coiinuy  ai  ob^ 
of  the  most  constant  and  conscientious  protectors  of  the  esaeotial 
integrity  of  its  established  ofder.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that 
the  cause  which  it  advocates  had  b^en  underUken  by  some  abler  abmI 
more  experienced  pen;  but  my  end  will  have  been  amply  answemH 
if,  by  any  means,  1  shall  have  succeeded  in  altiaetiiig  t^  attention 
of  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the  pubik  at  large,  to  one 
of  the  most  certain  sources  of  national  good  or  mk,  which  the  pm* 
sent  eventful  times  have  yet  disclosed. 

In  endeavouring  to  do  tbis^my  Lord,  I  trust  I  liave  steerad  equdly 
clear  of  an  intolerant  wd  a  compronnisitig  spirit ;  for  the  fonner 

habits,  but  it  cannot  now  be  obtained  without  the  communication,  at  th^ 
same  time,  of  a  large  portion  of  unnecessary  acquirements. 
■  TMs  is  now  one  of  the  rules  of  the  National  Society. 
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I  botd  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  honest  profession  of  iBnglish  prin« 
eiples,  and  the  latter,  with  the  firmness  which  shoufd  ever  main- 
t»in  them.  They  are  both  utterly  at  variance  with  the  right  atlegi- 
ance  which  every  member  of  the  Church  of  En;s:land  owes  fo  his 
religion  and  his  comitry.  The  true  Evangelical  character,  and  the 
long  desired  unify  of  that  religion,  can  never  be  protnoted  by  dis- 
eoidant  alliances,^  or  by  concessions,  big  with  danger  to  ttr  parity, 
but  fruitless  of  benefit  to  her  peace ;  the  laws  of  that  conntry,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  point  with  unvarying  steadiness  to  the  fold 
of  Truth,  enjoin  respect  and  kindness  of  demeanour  towards  ftll, 
who,  peaceably,  and  for  conscience  sake,  wander  without  her 
enclosures. 

I  trust,  dierefore,  that  die  decision  with  which  I  have  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  strict-  system  of  natvonal  education,  will  not 
be  misinterpreted,  as  resulting  from  a  harsh,  much  less  a  hostile 
feeling,  towards  any  respectable  dissenting  persuasion.  It  proceeds 
riot,  1  am  conscious,  in  the  smallest  degree  from  any  illiberal,  much 
less,  so  impure  a  source,  but  from  die  firm  conviction,  that,  as 
Certain  fixed  principles  of'  religious  belief  are  indispensable  requi- 
rites  in  all  infant  instruction,  so  none  such  caii  ever  be  rightly  sup- 
ported by  any  Government  which,  like  onrs,  is  exdnsively  con- 
nected with  pure  Christian  Institutions,  tHit  those,  which  thus  form 
a  holy  and  an  integral  part  of  itself. 

I  hope,  however,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  superfluous  here  to  add, 
that  this  conviction,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  our  own  country, 
derives  all  its  real  strength  from  an  abiding  sense  of  the  eternal 
authority  of  those  *'  forms  of  discipline  and  devotion/'  which  consti- 
tute the  National  Church,  of  **  the  great  danger  of  sin  (to  use  the 
words  of  a  venerable  writer*)  appendant  to  their  destmction,''andof 
their  direct  tendency  tt>  give  the  people  that  only  true  wisdom,  to 
which  all  other  wisdom  should  ever  be  held  subordinate.  I  shall 
be  disappointed,  indeed,  in  no  common  degree,  if  this  master  feeling, 
the  only  true  basis  of  aflRection  for  the  Church  of  England,  shall  not 
easily  be  recognised,  as  having  given  their  tone  to  all  the  senti- 
ments conveyed  in  this  letter.  And  if  in  any  instance  I  shall  have 
appeared  to  have  spoken  with  too  piirdy  political  a  feeling  of  dis- 
afl^ctton  to  our  constftutional  establishments  generally,  I  trust  it 
will  be  recollected  that,  however  tiie  fashion  of  the  day  mny  atrive 
to  bre^k  throtigh  the  identity  of  Church  and  State,  prefenences  and 
interests,  they  can  never,  whilst  die  spirit  of  the  £nglifh  Govern- 
ment inhabits  its  present  frame,  be  septtrated  in  their  muinal  relation- 
aUp,  or  in  the  causes  and  consequences  which  oltinMrtely  afieet 
them. — But  in  saying  this,  my  Lord,  1  am  far  iwm  meaning' to 

»  Blsfaop  Taylor. 
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i^matise  with  political  disloyalty,  in  die  common  sense  of  the  ex* 
pression,  all  those  who  display  active  hostility  to  the  Church,  and 
much  less  that  valuable,  and,  [  would  hope,  numerous,  body  of 
Dissenters,  who  do  not  differ  from  her  to  the  extent  of  wishing  her 
destruction.  Although  the  conduct  of  Sectarians  of  the  former 
stamp  does,  it  must  be  admitted,  tend  directly  to  political,  as  well 
as  religicfSf  change,  and  although  hostility  to  the  Church  is  too  apt 
to  generate  an  indisposition  towards  the  powers  which  are  allied- to 
it,  yet  many  of  those  individuals,  doubdess,  acknowledge  and-sin- 
cetely  prize  the  escellence  of  those  civil  institutions  which,  they  thtis^ 
unwntiiigly  perhaps,  but  not,  therefore,  less  certainly,  *  bring  into 
hazard. 

As  ta  the  geaend  nadonal  dfmger  involved  in  the  subject,  on 
which  1  have  be?n  laisiQg  a  feeble  but  a  warning  voice,  I  wish  that 
I  could  yet  persuade  myself  that  I  have  displayed  them  in  eugge* 
rated  colors.  The  more,  however,  your  Lordship  reviews  thieir  many 
and  powerful  sources,  the  more  alarmingly  I  feel  assured  you 
will  be  compelled  to  appreciate  both  their  variety  and  extent,  i  ou 
will  observe,  in  such  a  review,  .the  pure  and  direct  current  of  popu- 
lar  instruction  vitis ted  and  diverted  on  all  sides.  Here,  you  will 
see  the  careless  Churchman  checking  it  with  indifference;  there,  the 
Jatitudinarian  staining  it  with  incongruous  mixtures ;  on  the  one 
hand,  the  zealous  Dissenter  striving  to  draw  it  aside  to  fertilise  the 
fields  of  Schism ;  on  the  other,  the  infidel  revolutionist  and  the 
furious' democrat  laboring  entirely  to  pervert  its  course^  and  to  poi- 
son its  very  elements  ;  whilst  the  pure  asylum  for  the  education«of 
the  people  will  appear  like  thinly  scattered  spots  of  health  and  re- 
fuge in  the  midst  of  a  sickly  and  ill-cultivated  region  of  intricacies 
and  dangers.— Thus,  wheUier  surrounded,  as  we  are,  by  political 
agitations  and  re%ious  discord,  we  are  doomed,  in  the  end,  to  suf- 
fer the  evils  of  intestine  anarchy  ;  or  whether  '^  God  will  once  more 
smite  us  in  our  spirit,  and  lay  the  scene  of  his  judgments  especially 
in  Religion ;"  these  perversions  of  the  public  mind,  unless  power- 
fully and  in  time  counteracted,  will  have  Uid  the  train  of  almost  inter- 
minable evil.  The  steady  perseverance,  with  which  they  are  per- 
sisted in,  sufficiently  proves,  that  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  the 
self-named  reforming  spirit  of  the  times  to  see  clearly,  that,  as  long 
88  the  roots  are  aound  the  tree  of  the  Constitution  will  continue  to 
florish;  in  other  words,  that,  whilst  the  unseduced  affections  of 
the  people  administer  to  it  health  and  nourishment,  the  worst  storms 
of  fiu:tion  will  assail  it  in  vain.  It  is,  therefore,  my  Lord,  the  ne- 
cessary policy  of  all  such  destroying  wisdom  to  poison  these  sources 
of  our  social  life,  and  it  should  be  equally  at  least  ours,  to  invigorate 
and  enlarge  them.  Let  a  grand  national  effort  be  properly  made 
to  secure  the  permanent  peace  of  our  country  in  Church  and  State, 
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by  an  eiideavoii:r  to  found  it  deep  under  a  true  system  of  Matioml 
fiducatioUf  in  the  practical  religioo,  the  intelligeo^t  morals^  and  the 
mally  patriotic  attachments  of  the  people ;  and  the  State  will  then 
liave  done  ita  duty  to  iUelf,  as  well  as.. to  the  true  happiness  and 
interests  of  its  subjects^  and  the  security  of  the  Constitution  after- 
waidSy  in  bodi  its  branchesy  against  all  its  juograteful  and  infatuated 
enemies,  together  with  that  of  all  the  varied  happiness  q^  which  it 
will  duis  be  the  dispenser  and  centre,  may  safely  be  left  to  ita 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  the  conscientious  vigilance  of  its  ap* 
jMiiated  guardians,  and  the  wise,  but  unsearchable  dispensationa 
of  Heeveo. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  very  respectfully. 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 
W.  B.  WHITEHEAD. 
Twiverton  Panonage, 
Jafi.26tk,  1880. 
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It  has  been  asserted,  that  <<  nothing  can  be  done  for  mkigatmg 
the  tufierings  of  the  poor  without  Tiolating  the  principles  of  pdt- 
tical  economy.**  But  has  not  the  whole  of  our  conduct  during  the 
last  twenty-seven  years  been  an  almost  perpetual  violadon  of  these 
principles  r 

Did  not  the  loans  to  merchants  and  planters,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  late  wars,  by  supporting  them  in  their  speculatimis 
and  monopolies,  enable  them  to  add,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
thirty  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  their  commodities,  and  thus  to  le?y 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  community  ?  And  was  not  the  great  additional 
issue  of  bank  notes  made  in  consequence  of  these  loans,  the  prin* 
jcipal  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  the  bank,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
indemnity  bill  ?  And  was  not,  then,  the  granting  of  these  loans  a 
most  palpable  vidation  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  ? 

Did  not  the  bank  indemnity  bill  throw  all  the  property  of  the 
country,  virtually,  into  the  power  of  the  bank  directors  ?  Has  it 
not  enabled  them,  by  increasing  the  quantity,  and  consequent 
reducing  the  value  of  money,  to  levy  a  most  grievous  tax  upon  au 
those  who  had  fixed  incomes,  particularly  on  annuitants  ?  Has  it 
not  added  one  million  annually  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  to  the 
profits  of  the  bank }  made  an  addition  of  eighty  per  cent,  to  the 
price  of  bank  stock ;  and  thus  nearly  doubled  the  value  of  the  pro* 
perty  of  bank  stock  holders  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  subjects  ? 
And  is  it  possible,  then,  to  imaqpna  a  measure  in  more  direct  oppo- 
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fition  to  tbe  principles  of  iustkei  as  well  as  to  those  of  pditicat 
economy^  than  such  a  law  } 

Have  not  the  corn  laws,  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
indemnifying  the  landholders  for  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the 
depneciation  of  money,  enabled  them,  in  the  course  of  only  twenty, 
years,  to  double  their  rents,  to  raise  the  price  of  grain  from  fortf* 
eight  to  eighty  shillings  a  quarter;^  and  thus  to  impose  a  tax  upm^ 
the  community  equal  to  forty  millions  a  vear  ?  Can  these  laws  thea 
be  said  to  be  CQnststent  either  willi  justice,  or  wkh.the  principles 
of  political  economy  ? 

Is  there  any  proposition  more  certainly  true,  than  that  all  inter* 
national  ^ORHnesee  is  wholly  dependent  on  barter  or  exchange  ?' 
that  no  country  can  sell  unless  it  al^Q  buys  ?  that  it  cannot  export 
unless  it  imports  ?  that  if,  for  exam|)te»  we  refuse  to  take  the  pro-» 
ductions  of  America,  or  oC  Poland,  ihat  diese  nations  cannot  take 
our  manufactures  ?  and  is  it  not,  therefore,  most  certain,  that  by  pr»v>. 
Tenting  the  importation  of  grain,  the  exportation  of  manufactitres 
of  an  equal  yalne  is  also  prevented  ?  and  that,  consequently,  die 
com  laws  act  upon  the  poor  laborers  in  manufactures  as  **  a  two-- 
edged swo^,"  by  reducing  the  demand  for  labor,  and  consequently 
loiferk^  the  w^gtBot:  Isls^f  and  at  the  same.  tim«*  heightening  the. 
price  of  the  necessari9S  of  life.  And  are  not  sueh  measures  maoi* 
felt  vioUtions.of  every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  well  a«> 
oC  the  principles  of  political  economy  i 

And  that,  such  are  the  effects  of  the  com  laws  is  fully  admitted 
by  tho^e  ^be^t  acquainted  yinxh  ^  subject  An  increase  of  six^ 
shiUiogs  in  the  pruce  of  a,  quarter  of  wheat*  it  is.  acknowledged^ 
must  add  two*  pouiuls  twelve  shillings  to  the  annual  expenses  of  a 
laborer  having  .three  children,  wUch  is  equal  to  nearly  three  times 
the  andount  of  all  the  taxes  he  pays  to  government,  on  what  maf 
h^'  justly  termed  necessaries.  But»  instead  of  six  shillings,  the 
com  laws  hf^e,  id  the  eottrse  of  less.than  twenty  years,  added,  thirty^ 
t^ifo  sbiUiogs  per  quarter  to  the  price  of  grain  I  And  ought  we  thea 
to  wosbder  at  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates,  or  at  the  sufferinga  of 
the  poor?  Qr.can  any  thing  show  greater  cruelty,  or  wanr  of  human* 
ity,  .th»n  toaJGcm  that,  under  stt<£  circumstances,  nothing  o.u>^ht  ia 
be:doae  for  their  relief  ?  Have  not  almost  every  class,  so  far  as  it  de* 
peiided  on  government,  been  relieved  from  the  inj  ury  they  su.Htained» 
by  the  loans  to  merchants  and  planters,  by  the  b%nk  indemnity  billt 
^d  by  the  com  laWs?  Has  not  the  pay  of  the  soldiers -been  moct 
ihw  doubled,  and- the  pay  of  the  se4men  greatly  increased  ?  Ham 
ZM  the  salariss  pf  all  the  officers  under  government,  whether  m^ 
Ak(%iiavalt  nuUftaiy^  Of  civil  depamnenis»  been  9ko  gready  sil^ 
mmtdi  Azrt  aie  the  f09r»  tlie.diMj$sse<l,.^eh«ipl^i»bwH« 
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telft  to' be  left  without  i%lief,  on  the  pretence  that  U  would  be  t, 
violation  of  the  principles  of  political  economy? 

But  to  affirm  that  any  particular  measure  is  contrary  to  these 
prineiplesy  without  a  proper  reference  to  circumstances,  is  evidendy 
abturd.  For  what  is  meant  by  political  economy,  or  economy  of 
asy  other  kind  ?  by  the  employment  of  means  so  as  to  produoe  thtf 
greatest  possible  good.  To  deny,  therefore,  that  liie  propriety  of 
adopting  a  particular  measure,  or  line  of  conduct,  must  depend  upon 
otumstances,  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  as  to  affirm  that  the 
same  regimen  ought  to  be  adopted  in  sickness  as  in  health,  or  fSpMt 
because  medicines  would  be  injurious  to  men  in  health»  to  contend 
diat  it  ought  nor  to  be  administered  to  the  sick  I  Suppdsiii|g  that  all 
the  ordinary  relations  of  society  had  been  disianged  by  a  continued 
••arse  of  oppressive  or  impolitic  measures}  can  it  be  imagined 
daM:  gieneral  principles  may  be  applied  with  equal  advantage,  as  if 
aA  opposite  course  had  always  been  pursued?  ' 

But  a  very  little  attention  will  be  si^ient  to  show,  that  it  U 
aor  the  principles  of  political  economy^  as  generally  understood  by 
duB^ terms,  that  these  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  guard  against  vio-* 
htion.  Their  object  is,  by  no  means,  the  increase  of  the  wealtir 
^md  population,  or  the  general  happiness  of  the  country,  but  quite 
4>e  reverse.  They  imagine  that  the  population  is  already  totf 
dense.  Their  wish,  therefore,  is  to  thin  it,  and  with  that  view 
their  desire  is  that  the  poor  should  be  left  in  such  a  state  of  desti*' 
IMion,  as  that  they  may  either  perish  of  mere  exhaustion,  or  thi^qgh 
Asease,  the  consequence  of  want.  They  seem,  however,  unwiU 
ling  tn  speak  out ;  but  from  the  hints  they  have  given  it  is  impot-^ 
«bTe  thtfir  real  intentions  should  be  misunderstood. 

Ont'  depreciates  the  use  of  any  means  for  relieving  the  pooTy 
^because  it  coutiteract.s  those  checks,  which  operate  against tnr 
i&etease  of  ,the  population,  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  distreM 
of  the  country.'*  Another  «  mamly  attributes  the  distress  of  die 
eountry  to  the  superabundance  of  the  population."  And  they 
seem  ail  agreed,  that  the  present  is  a  fit  season  for  adopting  tbf» 
remedies  proposed  so  long  ago  I  They  imagine  that  it  is  now  the 
foot  ought  to  be  <*  taught  that  they  are  the  unhappy  persons  whOp 
in  thf"  lottery  of  life,  have  drawn  a  blank  I"  That  <'  they  have  no 
lighf  whatever  to  support;''  for  that  <<the  lawe  of  God  htfH 
door^rd  rhem  to  sufier  want!"  And  that,  if  in  contitiTentioii  tS 
lliOHf  ii^A  ^.  an  atte%npt  is  made  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  <<  th^ 
are  h<  ir>  !ne.ins  to  be  allowed  so  much  of  the  necesaanes  of  Vhf 
»  \i  '  wotst  paid  common  laborers !"  But  the  worst  paid  coMl» 
iiioii'Ub<xers  have  been  for  a  long  time  unable  to  taxt^  Imt  atzleett 
tetM'  labor,  so  sAuii'Cif  th&  aeces^xka  of  li&  ai-aM  iuflrieM  W 
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ivppoxt  naknre :  and  can  there,  then*  be  the  least  doubt,  b«it  tbuit 
it  iatended  the  poor  shoukl  be  left  to  perish,  either  through  .waat^ 
or  \>j  an  epidemic,  the  consequence  of  insufficient  nourishment  ? 
.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  not  ex^)re$Md 
their  wishes  or  intentions  more  precisely.  Yet  the  very  ceaaoa 
assigned  for  not  being  more  explicit,  sufficiently  indicates  the  no* 
ture  of  their  remedy.  For  it  is  asserted  that,  M  if  any  man  mfst% 
in  the  present  humor  of  the  times,  to  propose  the  only  true  remedy 
fpr  the  evils,  he  woold  subject  himself  xo  such  obloquy,  ,as  wottl4 
npt  only  be  most  painful,  but  would  .destroy  his  means  of  ever 
reaching  his  plans  at  a  future  period  T'  And  cau  there  be  the  le^pl 
doubt,  but  that  the  nature  of  a  remedy  must  be  revoking  indbt 
extreme,  when  we  are  afraid  even  to  mention  it  ?  I,  however,  haift 
no  such  fears,  and,  therefore,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  €lvila 
Sttfiered  by  the  poor  originate,  as  mey  have  stated,  in  the  principle 
pf  population,  I  shall  flatly,  and  openly,  deecribe  the  means  which 
appear  to  me  best  calculated  for  rendering  it  in  tetuce  ianoxiout. 

It  lias  been  stated,  <«  that  we  must  submit  to  the  action  o^  some 
great  check  to  pcpuiatioa>  in  some  form  or  other,  as  an  inevitablt 
law  of  human  nature;  and  the  only  inqiury  remains  is,  how  ^ 
may  take  place  with  the  least  possible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  asid 
happiness  of  society?  "  But  the  only  check,  on  which  either  Mn^ 
Malthus,  or  his  disciples,  appear  to  have  any  reliance,  is  famine!  or 
something  approaching  very  nearly  to  famine.  Misery,  in  shoit) 
^nd  vice  the  consequence  of  misery,  is  tiieir  grand  panacea !  It 
must^  however,  1  think,  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  sucha  species  «f 
check  cannot  «•  take  place,'*  but  with  the  greatest,  instead  of  <*  the 
least,  possible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  society;"  • 
and  it  will  also  appear  on  consideration,  wholly  inadequate  to  etfect 
any  good  purpose  whatever.  For,  although  it  may  prevent  the  popu<* 
lation  from  pacing  certain  limits,  it  never  can  prevent  it  friMn  press- 
iog  against  the  means  of  ^subsistence,  nor,  consequently,  from  ren- 
dering perpetual  the  misery  of  a  large  portion  of  the  commimitf. 
And  this  in  fact  is  admitted.  It  is  allowed  that  in  poor  countries, 
thinly  inhabited,  the  popularion  presses  more  upon  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence  than  in  rich  countries,  where  the  population  is  more  dense  i 
and  also  that  the  supposed  cause  of  the  pressure  is  everywhere 
'most  operative  amongst  the  poorest  class,  and  a  very  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  )that  such  ought  to  be  the  case.  Those  who  will 
always  be  found  most  ready  to  gratify,  without  restraint,  their  am^ 
mai  propensities,  are  the  very  rich,  and  the  very  poor,  and  both  (m 
tlie  same  reason.  The  gratification  is  not  likely  to  deteriorate 
their  situations  in  life.  Can  it  be  a  matter  at  all  surprising,  that 
pcaaeas  placed  in  the  rituarion  of  the  poorest  or  worst  paid  dais 
of  laborars,  who,  by  tiieir  utmost  exertions,  can  barely  earn  the 
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icattif  meBm  of  sttppoitslig^  a  mueraUe  exiftmc^  bImmU,  ^ 
liMtatiou  dr  re6ectioii9  saatdt  at  cTery  animal  gratiicatiDii.dMt 
cane  within  their  reach  i  Is  it .  not  eyident,  thenfore,  diac  mis^ 
ly,  far  from  preventxng>  is  the  principal  cause  hj  which  die  prea- 
•live  of  the  peculation  against  the  means  of  sjibsistence  is  pro* 
duced  i  Even  if  the  present  unrelieved  distress  shoukl  effect  the 
•bject  Contemplated  by  the  patrons  of  the  stanrfaig  system,  and 
produce  an  epidemic  wkich  should  cut  off  a  large  portion  of  dM 
poor  at  present  in  want  of  assistance^  die  Tacuum  thus  *cieaosd 
would  speedily  be  filled  up.  The  same  causes  still  continuiiigtu 
operate!  tho  saoie  efivcts  would  be  produced ;  and,  in  a  very  &tt 
time,  the  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  means  of  subsisOMce^ 
Mid  die  cmeequent  misery,  would  beoome  as  great  as  ever  f  la 
£Mt»  the  destruction  of  any  portion  of  the  poor  would  not  havo 
die  smaMcflt  efiect  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  survbrors* 
The  oumber  subject  to  a  state  of  misery  might  be  reducedf  btt 
the  aufieriag  from  misery  would  remain  undiminished.  * 

But  misery  is  not  only  wholly  inefficacious  in  remedying  die 
ovila  ascribed  to  the  principle  of  population,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
euring  itself}-** it  is  the  greatest  posaiUe  enemy  of  virtue  ^  the 
very  parent  indeed  of  crimes.  This  has  been  acknowledged  by 
•U  men  who  have  ever  thought  on  the  subject ;  and  is  fully  ad* 
asitfesd  by  those  who  nevertheless  deem  misery  a  necessary  cheek 
to  population*  «  A  great  portion,''  it  is  said,  *<  of  those  wfaio  sofif 
at  the  gsUows  are  produced  by  the  marriages  of  the  poorest  class, 
oducat^  in  workhouses,  where  every  vice  is  propagated,  or  brought 
up  at  home  in  filth  and  rags,  and  ignorant  of  every  moral  principle.'* 
Want  and  misery  after  the  best  education,  has  been  productive  of 
die  greatest  crimes^  and  after  it  .passes  certain  limiu  puts  an  tad 
to  all  virtuous  exertion.  <<  Squalid  and  hopeless  misery,"  it  is 
admitted,  <<  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  industry.''  How,  indeed, 
should  it  ?  Exertion  will  always  be  proportioned  to  motive  $  but 
what  motive  can  a  person  have  to  be  industrious,  whose  utmost 

.  exertion  can  only  serve  to  prolong  a  state  of  misery  i  In  what* 
enrei:  light,  therefore,  it  is  regarded,  misery,  far  fnmi  remedying,  will 
appear  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  evUs  supposed  to  attend  the 
principle  of  population,  the  greatest  enemy  of  vinue,  and  the 
most  prolific  parent  of  vice*  > 

Independent,  however,  of  all  coiisequences,  it  is  in  itself  the 
ipreatest  evil  to  which  humanity  can  be  subjected.  What,  indeed, 
IS  evil  but  a  sute  of  misery  i  What  greater  evil  can  be  imagiood 
than  to  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  constant  privation,  to  be  for  ever  w£* 

*fering  from  cold  or  hunger,  to  live  in  the  midst  of  raga^  and  fiidi,  and 
wretchedness,  objects  of  loathing  to  themselves  as  wdi  aa  to  i 
and  at  the  same  time  behold    their  fellow«creatozes 
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mtwOf  tpedtfs  of  Inxuiy  and  prof usiob,  a  small  poitkir  of  wUch 
wobU  more  thsm'Biiffice  to  place  themselves  in  a  state  of  coibteti 
By  (Bompaiing'sucli  a  dieok  to  the  principle  of  population^  widk  a 
check  dnt  ius  been  adopted  in  odier  countries,  the  latter  I  am  per* 
snaded,  aldiough  Hitherto  justly  held  in  abhorrence,  will  appear  ia 
the  eye  bcdi  of  season  and  hnmamty,  infinitely  to  be  preferred* 
Let  it|  for  example,  be  proposed  to  a  reasonable  and  aActionate  pa* 
sent,  wlvi  by  a  volition  could  decide  in  one  of  two  ways,  on  tho 
£ite  of  his  diild,<-*»that  it  should  either  die  in  inf  amcy ,  or  be  brouglil 
upasa  great  number  of  the  poor  nowarey^eidierinaworkhoose^ 
iriiereevery  fioe  is  propagated,  or  at  home  in  filth,  and  rags,  atxl 
ignorant  of  ever^  moral  obligation ;"  that  from  the  moment  it 
it  capable  of  making  die  least  exertion  it  should  be  condemned  t# 
hard  and  incessant  labor,  without  beine  able  to  acquire  more  diail 
wlnt  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  a  most  wretched  state 
of  exiatence^  and  that  being  ixom  the  circumstances  in  which  it  ie 
placed,  surrounded  by  so  many  temptations  to  crime,  as  to  live  ill 
perpetual  hazard  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  ofiended  laws,  and 
thus  terminating  a  life  of  misery  and  vice  by  an  ignominious  deaths* 
wliat  patent,  I  say^  to  whom  such  an  alternative  was  ptoposedi 
would  not  decide  on  its  perishing  in  infancy  ?  There  does  not 
appear  to  me,  indeed,  the  least  doubt,  but  that  if  no  other  means 
existed  for  remedying  the  evils,  said  to  arise  from  the  principle  of 
populatiott,  than  either  vice  and  aiisery,  or  tlie  destruction  of  a  tfef* 
tain  portion  of  all  the  femafe  children  that  were  bom  \  the  lattev 
check  ought  unquestionably  to  be  preferred,  both  on  account  of  its 
being  infimtdy  less  prejudicial  to  die  virtue  and  happiness  of  soci^ 
ety«  and  also  on  account  €)f  its  being  certain  in  its  effects. 

I  am  far,  very  far,  however,  from  intending  to  recommend  inftuflk 
ticide  as  a  substitute  for  misery,  or  from  thinking  either  the  one  or 
the  other  at  aH  necessary ;  <m  the  contrary,  I  am  most  fully  pev> 
floiuled,  that  it  is  by  pronnoting  the  comfort,  the  happiness  and  im 
Tirtne  of  the  coasmiraity  at  large,  instead  of  having  a  large  portkM 
of  our  felloW'CMatuies  in  a  state  of  misery  and  vice,  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  obviate  the  evils  said  to  arise  from^the  ptine^^e  of 
populadon. 

If  we  aUow  of  any  soch  thing  as  design  ia  creation,  man-ap* 
penrs  to  difier  so  Essentially  from  all  other  aiumals,  that  we  must 
condude  he  never  was  intended  to  be  governed  by  physical  means 
only.  And  it  is  evident  from  experience,  as  well  as  reason,  that 
ke  never  can  be  so  governed  for  any  good  purpose.  It  is,  indeed^ 
Qgkf  by  cttltivadng  his  reaaon^  that  his  happiness  can  be  esseo* 
tUly  promoftBd».as  he  cannot, otherwise,  be  made  to  comprehend 
sbenetute  of  those  evik,  to  wUchhe  is  exposed  by  the  ii^rttdeist 
MS — ?-_^  ^  thr  ptopensities  to  which  he  is  snbjecii  in  common 
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mtki^A^96iaui&,  AndasaU  reaataing  creafwi  moat  4ie  g0» 
Yanedby  mociyes,  hecn^^httobefttfiiiihed  with  tiidiaa  vfll  ondBe 
kirn  adopt  the  line  of  conduce  which  is  aecoiaary  for  pwMaaarigg 
his  ofcn  happiness  without  injuring  that  of  the  comnwmity*  Smt 
it  must  be  utuTetsallf  admitted,  that  peraoiia  placed  in  a  stale  of 
sndi  hopeless  poverty,  as  that  then:  situation  doestioft  adatit  of  do* 
l(rioratioo»  can  liaTe  no  motive  whatever  to  deny  thamsdvastfae 
induIgeoGe  of  any  animal  gradfication  which  aoiaf  come  -within 
theiff  reach!  The  first,  and  moat  essential  «tep»tiiemior^tt>wani$ 
eittsbUshing  the  requked  check  to  population^  is  to  better  the  oa«« 
dition  of  the  poor ;  and  the  second,  is  to  give  them  a  smftaUe  odn^ 
cation  I  But,  by  education  I  do  not  intend  memlf  reading  or 
writing,  or,  indeed^  any  other  art  or  science  commonly  Jtaii|^t  at 
schools ;  for,  however  desirable  the  attstoment  of  these  nnl^  bc»  it 
is  cf  very  little  consequence  when  compaved  with  the  Mt  laiwanf 
of «  knowledge  of  the  rules  or  maxims,  by  which  their  oondnce 
ought  to  be  regulated,  so  as  best  to  promote  their  own  weUaa^ 
wimout  injuij  to  the  society  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Theae 
they  oughtto  DC  taught  early  in  life^  for  it  is  surely  rather  too  hts  ta 
fell  a  man  that  he  ought  not  to  marry  when  he  cornea  to  dnnch 
with  his  intended  spouse  ;  neither  is  tt  likely  that  he  wiH  ofiben  he 
deterred  from  his  purpose,  merely  by  a  threat  of  withholding  die 
parish  relief  in  the  hour  of  future  necessity.  I  am  £ar^  hoiwever, 
from  thinkiflg  that  even  dien  sudi  a  threat  coupled  witb  an  ezpfai^ 
nation  of  the  motives  by  which  it  was  dictated,  aidesire  of  pionot* 
hig  the  happiness  of  the  parties  as  wdl  as  of  averting  evil  from  the 
community,  might  not,  on  many  occasions,  have  the  dcaired  efect. 
For  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  powerful  operation  of  die 
priiicipie  of  population,  I  am  still  very  much  inclined  to  believe, 
ihat  it  is  by  no  means  so  ctifficuk  to  be  checked  as  is  generaOy 
imagined*  Many,  I  am  persuaded,  many  £tom  mere  tiioughtlesa* 
ness  ;many  more,  espectadly  among  the  pCMDr,from  a  notion  in  which 
tfaejr  have  been  brought  up,  that  they  ought  to  manry,  or  that  it  is 
dieir  destiny ;  and  many  from  a  species  of  obstinacy,  generated  by 
Hie  absurd  means  employed  bv  their  relations  or  friends  for  turning 
them  from  their  purpose.  So  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
if  peeper  or  rational  means  were  adopted,  marriage  might  be  ddfer- 
« red  or  prevented  on  almost  every  occasion  where  it  was  Aeoned 
woeaaary* 

The  aodner^  however,  diat  young  persons  are  brou^  to  faim 
1%^  notions  on  the  subject,  Ae  better.  But  at  all  events  no  time 
SMHtU  be  lost  after  die  sexnad  propensity  has  once  begun  todiqpby 
kadUtr  in  pointing  out  in  the  dearest  and  most  foniUe 


aU  the  evas  whidi  its  imprudent  mfafication  must  necosaarily  pro* 
duoe.    It  wiU  also  be  necessary  fully  to  develope  all  the  tares  aal 
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9miiMH  CD  vdMi  marriage,  even  when  contracted  andfer  dil» 
ttdil  favotabie  oircnmstances,  gives  birth;  but  by  no  meani 
CD  tepfeaent  it»  as  iias  been  proposed,  with  all  the  meretricious 
tdMttis  in  lidiich  it  has  been  dtessed  by  poetry.  For,  independent 
^  ntdi  a  representation's  being  calculated  to  weaken  a  cheeky 
dMased  to  essentially  necessary  to  the  Welfare  of  society,  would 
k  nee  be  the  h^ht  of  cruelty  needlessly  to  eicpatiate  on  the 
liippitiesa  0f  a  suce  to  which  those  we  addressed  could  never  aspire? 
And  such  is  the  case  whh  the  whde  of  the  poorest  class  of  labor** 
eta.  ^  If,''  tt  has  been  aaid,  « they  do  not  save  tnoney  for  the  com« 
men  ccmtingencies  of  marriage  they  must  expect  the  evils  prepare 
td  by  providence  for  those  who  disobey  its  admonitions.^  It  isy 
therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Maltfaus,  an  ordinance  of  God,  that 
no  man  diould  marry  without  being  in  possession  of  an  adequate 
sum  e£  money.  But  how  is  a  laborer' of  the  poorest  class,  whose 
ditly  earnings  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply  his  daily  subsistence^ 
ever  to  be  amle'  to  save  money  sufficient  to  supply  the  common 
contingencies  of  marriage  ?  tt  is  acknowledged,  «tbat  universal 
industry  would  totally  fail  to  exempt  society  from  want  and  misery/' 
It  ie  also  admitted  **  that  by  the  Variations  in  the  demand  for  labor, 
the  laboring  classes  are  subject  to  the  most  severe  distress  in  every 
cc^ntry,^  and  most  unquestionably  more  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other.  But  are  not  many  laborers  also  dependant  for  employment 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  seas^ds  ?  Are  not  many  pecu** 
liarly  subject,  from  the  nature  of  their  employments,  to  wounds 
and  bruises  ?  And  are  they  not  all  subject  to  accidents,  to  sick- 
neaSy  to  diseases,  and  to  what  may  be  termed  premature  death  ?  To 
«11  these,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children  are  equally  ex- 
poeed,  and  form  altogether  such  a  multitude  of  contingencies  to 
wlkich  the  marriaee  state  is  subject,  tliat  it  is  evidently  impossible 
for  any  class  of  laborers,  but  more  especially  the  most  numerous, 
ever  to  save  money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  marry  without  in- 
curring «« the  evils  prepared  by  providence  for  those  who  disobey 
its  admonitions.'*  Under  such  circumstances  to  hold  up  matrimo* 
ny  as  the  supreme  good,  to  represent  it  as  an  object  to  be  desired 
beyond  all  others,  is  only  presenting  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  exciting 
desires  which  never  can  be  gratified  )  a  conduct  which  would  be 
cruel  in  the  extreme,  even  if  the  representation  were  consistent 
with  truth.  Such,  however,  most  unquestionably,  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  observation  of  the  Apostle  will  be  found 
umversally  correct :  «  If  those  who  marry  do  well,  those  who4o 
not  marry  do  better.*'  Could  the  married  and  unmarried  be 
made  clearly  and  distinctly  to  perceive  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  attending  their  different  states,  I  am  persuaded  the  for- 
mer would  much  oftener  see<ause  to  wish  for  a  change  than  the 
VOL.  XVI.  Pam.  NO.  XXXII.  2  D 
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latter.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mindy  vthat  objects  vrfiich 
have  been  the  most  desired»  after  possession  soon  become  indiffieyentt 
ofs  at  leasts  cease  to  afford  any  positive  pleasure.  Farents^for  example, 
may  love  each  other,  and  love  their  children,  according  to  the  com* 
mon  acceptation  of  the  terms,  without  being  at  all  happier  on  that 
account.  Marriage  then  will  have  made  no  permanent  addition 
to  their  happiness,  but  it  will  have  greatly  multiplied  the  sources 
of  their  misery.  A  man  may  be  in  perfect  health,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  fortune,  yet,  if  at  the  same  time  his  wife  orcluldren 
are  in  sickness  or  in  danger,  are  perverse  or  untoward,  what  hapr 
piness  can  he  possibly  enjoy  ?  Nay,  even  supposing  thd.  whole 
family  in  good  health  and  generally  well-disposed,  still,  as  it,  is 
almost  impossible  that  two  or  more  individuals  should  always  will  the 
same  thing,  or  view  with  equal  pleasure  or  aversion  the  same  ac- 
tions or  objects,  cohabitation  must  demand  constant  sacrifices  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  must  consequently  be  a  state  of  peipetual 
coercion,  restraint,  or  self-denial.  Were  matrimony,  therefore,  ex- 
posed to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  but  more  particularly  to  the  female, 
in  its  true  colors,  the  view,  I  am  persuaded,  would  form  a  suffici- 
ent check  to  the  principle  of  population,  even  when  regarded  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But  let  it  be  supposed,  jas  is 
niost  commonly  the  case,  that  marriage  is  immediately  and  obvious- 
ly to  deteriorate  the  situation  of  one  or  of  both  parties,  to 
deprive  them  of  indulgences  or  gratifications  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed,  to  reduce  them  from  comparative  in- 
dependence to  a  state  of  perpetual  difficulties,  embarrassments, 
and  consequent  anxieties, — could  it  be  imagined,  if  these  circum- 
stances were  calmly,  but  clearly  and  forcibly  represented  by  their 
friends,  that  there  are  many  who  would  not  be  well  contented  to 
remain  single  ?  It  is  no  doubt  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  that 
has  rendered  what  is  termed  the  prudential  check  so  efficacious 
among  those  of  the  middle  class  of  society  j  and  were  the  poor 
only  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  render  their  happiness  equally 
dependant  on  their  prudence  or  discretion,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  soon. prove  equally  efficacious  among  them, 
or  at  least  so  much  so,  as  wholly  to  prevent  any  undue  pressure  of 
the  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence. 
^ .  if,  however,  it  should  still  be  imagined,  that  the  so  much  dreaded 
principle  of  population  is  too  powerful  to  be  effectually  resisted  by 
individual  reason,  in  that  case  the  reason  of  the  public, — law, — *«  the 
|>erfection  of  reason,"  must  be  made  to  supply  its  deficiency.  Let 
It  be  ascertained  at  what  age  the  sexual  intercourse  may  be  safely 
allowed  to  commence,  without  injury  to  the  community,  and  let 
cohabitation  previous  to  that  period  be  prohibited  by  a  law  having 
the  severest  penalties  attached  to  its  contravention.    For  if  it  be 
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really  tniei  as  is  now  generally  asserted  by  the  disciples  of  Mr. 
MalmttS»  that  a  redundant  population  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mi- 
sery and  vice  which  exist  in  society,  surely  the  punishment  of 
those  by  whose  selfish  gratifications  such  a  state  of  things  is  pxo- 
duced  cannot  possibly  oe  too  severe.  He  who  brings  a  being 
into  existence,  for  whom  there  is  no  longer  any  room  left,  who 
introduces  a  guest  after  the  table  is  already  full,  ought  unquestion- 
ably to  be  obliged  to  surrender  his  own  place. 

But  in  order  that  the  propbsed  check  to  population  might  inter- 
fere  as  little  as  posttble  with  the  wishes  of  individuals,  persons 
under  the  legal  age  might  be  allowed  to  marry,  provided  that 
others  who  had  attained  that  age  consented  to  take  their  place 
on  the  scale.  But,  in  that  case,  the  latter  must  remain  in  a  state  of 
continence,  as  many  years  beyond  the  legal  age,  as  what  the  former 
were  deficient.  But  such  exchanges,  which  of  course  must  be  limit- 
ed within  certain  ages,  the  rich  and  the  poor  might  be  both  equally 
gratified;  but  the  principal  advantage,  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
common,  would  rest  with  the  poor.  For  they  would  not  only  be 
thus  induced  to  put  ofi^  the  evil  day,  but,  bf  the  premium  they 
would  receive  for  giving  up  their  turn,  they  would  be  better  pre^ 
pared  for  entering  on  the  marriage  state  at  a  future  period. 

That  by  such  a  law  the  population  might  be  restrained  within 
any  required  limits,  there  cannot  possibly  be  the  smallest  doubt  $ 
but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  by  bringing  them  up  in  decent  and  cleanly  habits,  and  by 
giving  them  such  an  education  as  would  enable  them  to  reason  on 
the  means  best  calculated  for  promoting  their  own  welfare,  all 
legal  enactments  on  the  subject  would  be  rendered  quite  unne- 
cessary. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Wb  have  often  discussed  the  causes  and 
probable  consequences  of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day. 
The  dissensions  of  Christi^  have  alike  excited  the  CQAtempt  of 
the  Infidel,  and  the  astonishment  of  tlie  Impartial.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  fixed  principles,  by  means  of  which  the  Almighty 
giver  of  Christianity  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  union,  wlule  we 
would  preserve  truth.  The  form  of  Church  government  adopted 
by  the  Apostles  was  intended  to  accomplish  these  objects. 
Nearly  all  the  errors  and  division^  which  have  disgraced  the 
Christian  world,  have  originated  in  some  perversion  of  that  pri- 
mitive Episcopacy,  which  wa$  .o£  divine  institution.  Arius  op- 
poses his  Bishop ;  Papal  Rome  usurps  jurisdiction  over  indepen- 
dent surrounding  Churches ;  or  Calvin,  Elnox,  Wesley,  and  others, 
in  their  zeal  to  reform,  reject  the  Apostolic  mode  altogether.  The 
dissensions  of  Christians  will  never,  I  febr,  be  removed,  till  the  pri- 
midve  regimen  be  restored,  and  their  several  societies  again  sub- 
.mit  to  Episcopal  government 

Episcopacy,  however,  was  appointed  not  only  to  prevent  parties 
without,  but  to  extinguish  divisions  within  the  Churches  :    and 
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to  this  subject  alone  I  wish  at  present  to  direct  your  attention. 
Many,  whom  we  have  just  reason  to  value  Jor  their  benevolence, 
their  disinterestedness,  their  piety,  and  talents,  believe  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  support  the  Modern  Popular  Societies.  Others,  no 
less  eminent  for  these  qualities,  as  conscientiously  oppose  them. 
Of  the  two  parties  thus  equally  entitled  to  our  respect,  and  pur- 
suing opposite  systems  of  conduct,  the  proceedings  of  one  must  be 
more  worthy  of  our  approbation  than  those  of  the  other ;— which 
then  are  we  to  imitate  ?  As  members  of  one  society  having  one 
God,  one  faith,  one  altar,  one  discipline,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow 
one  rule  of  action.  A  knowledge  of  the  obligations  which  Epis- 
copacy imposes  upon  us  to  act  in  concert  with  our  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  for  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  the  public  be-, 
nefit,  will  enable  us  to  come  to  a  right  decision  in  every  difficulty. 
My  sole  object,  in  giving  the  following  pages  to  the  world,  is, 
to  do  good,  by  proposing  a  plan  which  shall  most  abundantly 
increas<e  the  advantages,  resultmg  from  the  exertions  of  the  several 
popular  societies.  It  is  a  plan  which  unites  at  once  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Gospel  of  God,  with 
deference  to  the  authorised  Governors  of  the  Church,  and  fidelity 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

In  dedicating  these  pages  to  you,  I  am  happy  in  tjie  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  you,  how  sincerely  I  am, 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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The  chief  danger  of  the  Church  arises  from  the  diannioii  of  its. 
Clergy.  The  eflfect  of  the  controversies  of  the  day  upon  the  pub- 
K^  miiid  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  I  appeal 
to  the  unprejudiced  and  impartial :  to  those  who  are  anxi<ms  ta 
secure,  by  their  example  and  influence  at  home,  the  safety  of  those 
laws,  which  have  been  so  successfully  defended  against  all  foreign 
speculations.  I  address  those  only  who  have  learned  fnsm  the 
history  of  their  country^  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  best 
friend  to  the  happiness  of  this  kingdom.  To  such  men  I  would 
submit  the  danger,  and  propose  what  seems  its  adequate  remedy. 
Particulaily  do  I  make  this  appeal  to  the  nobiKty  and  gentry,  of 
the  kingdom,  who  are  so  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question.  Still  more  anxiously  do  I  trust,  that  this  appeal  n$xj 
not  be  made  in  vain  to  a  divided  and  disputing  clergy.  The  ene> 
mies  of  the  Church  are  surrounding  her  walla  and.  counting  her 
towers.  They  are  ready  to  mount  upon  her  battlements,  and  her 
defenders  are  contending  within  the  citadel^  insulted,  though,  as 
yet,  not  conquered  from  without.  He  only  i^  the  object  of 
louder  scorn  to  all  parties  who  sounds  the  alarn^  for  the  common 
safety. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  divisions  among  the  clergy,  is  diiir 
substitution  of  imaginofy  for  knaam  duties.  To  understand^ 
HHture  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  enquire,  what 
are  the  objects  for  which  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual  society  gor* 
emed  by  its  own  laws,  is  united  with  the  State  i  Thej  wn 
partly  political,  and  partly  religious.  The  polirical  object  ot  this 
Wtton,  solely  derivable  from  the  spiritual  character  of  die  Chvdif 
is  public  utility.  The  church  promotes  diat  morality  wlucfa 
is  the  best  security  of  pid>Uc  order}  k  iamtsmi  those  duties  of 
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imperfect  obliflttion  cmtriboting  to  die  happiness  and  peace 
of  society,  which  it  is  not  the  prorince  of  the  mmttrate  to 
enforce,  Isinttmemble  offences  escape  the  censure  g7  the  ma- 
gifttrate,  whose  deficient  power  extends  oxAj  to  the  prerentioa 
and  punishment  of  open  crime :  religion  akme  supplies  thb 
defect,  and  promotes  the  puUic  utiUty,  by  commanding  snb* 
mission  to  th«  honest  institutions  of  man,  in  obedience  to  Sie  will 
of  God.  By  thus  interposing  the  sanction  of  rewards  for  Ao 
pKservation  of  public  order,  it  secuws  an  excellence  of  govemmenty 
to  which  no  civil  power  can  of  itself  aspire. 

Such  is  the  political  object  of  an  ecdesiaatical  establishment. 
Its  rd^bus  object  may  be  defined  with  equal*  clearness.  It  is 
<lesigned  to  perpi^tuate  purity  of  faith  and  doctrine.  Purity  of 
doctrine  cannot  be  obtained  in  fin  age  of  religious  controversy) 
without  accurate,  well  studied  definitions  of  all  diose  opinions  tho 
Chvch  professes  to  support :  hence  the  necessity  of  aitides  of 
faith.  I|Taiformity  is  eqiudly  essential  to  the  uniiersal  reception 
and  peace  of  a  aarional  establi^hflsent :  hence  originates  the  aece» 
sity  of  Kturgiea,  and  a  common  ritual :  and,,  as  every  society  must 
begovecatd  by  certain  regulations  and  known  laws,  henee  die 
seceerity  of  canons  and  a  rubric*  The  government  of  a  Churchy 
however^  by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  of  divine  origin^ 
and  totally  independent  of  all  these  consideeatkms.  Widiout  this 
form  of  government  there  ia  no  Apostolical  Church :  and  whatever 
be  the  detkion  of  the  State,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  ob#v 
disnce  duefcom  a  clergymao  to  his  bishop,  his  spiritual  oUig»* 
Uon  is  Undiag,  even  in  cases  where  the  law  is  silent.  He  is  a«»* 
nable  to  the  <k>minion  of  his  ecclesiasticai  superiors,  in  the  mannei^ 
aad  to  the  extent  demanded  by  die  Aposdes  of  the  prioiitive 
Christians. 

.  The  unioa  of  the  two  disdnct  societies  of  Chmdi  and  State^ 
thus  renders  essential  service  to  each  other.  The  State  secmee 
to  the  Churdb  that  provision  which  haa  ever  been  set  apart  for  the 
adequate  maintenance  of  hor  mtmsterft :  it  assigns  her  Bishopa  a 
place  in  the  Legislature,  and  dius  con&rs .  honor  on  the  wwle 
body  of  her  clergy.  The  Church  promises  obedience  to  the  caril 
asagiatmte,  and  prevents  an  mpirium  in  imperioj  by  acknow- 
ledging the  aopremacy  of  the  State.  It  constitutes  the  Kingr  in 
£»t,  the  head  of  the  Church  \  upon  this  priiiciple,  that  the  lav 
must  rul^  the  King,  that  is^  the  King  has  dominion  over  eodeeiae* 
deal  affairs,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.  In  one  woe^ 
tis  Bishop  Wari)urtott  admirablp  sums  his  enquiry  intn  the  natuee 
of  die  alliance  between  the  Chwrii  and  StJite,  «<the  aimof  dieSSiSe 
is  utility  :  die  aim  of  die  Ghurohy  tradk"  Whence  it  follower 
thaetha-ClMreh  shoMU.serw thaBtate^ and  dieJStatei.shMdi pro^ 
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tact  the  Church  :  so  that  both  are  ttrengdiened  hj  thek  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  the  objects  of  that  alliance  between 
the  Church  and  State,  which  I,  of  course,  consider  as  having  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  those  to  whom  I  write  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  dtdies  of  a  threefold  nature  present  themselves  to  the  clergy^ 
and  the  clashing  cf  these  triple  duties  is  the  secret  source  of  their 
disunion.  They  are  required  to  fulfil  their  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
State,  as  menriiers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  These  duties  are  all  compatible  with  each 
odier.  In  every  circumstance  of  life  in  which  a  clergyman  is 
placed,  he  is  bound  to  reconcile  the  several  motives  whid^  engage 
flim  to  their  observance.  He  is  called  upon  to  unite  lojralty  to 
the  magistrate  with  obedience  to  Church  discipline  and  the  fear 
of  Gqd.  If  these  constitute  one  spring  of  action,  the  consequence 
will  be  the  fulfilment  of  all  our  krumn  duties.  If  they  are  separated, 
imoffnary  duties  will  be  substituted,  and  unavoidable  injury  will 
accrue  to  the  sacred  cause  of  loyahy,  peace,  and  truth. 

On  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  as  citizens  of  the  State,  it  is  an* 
necessary  to  enlarge.  So  accurately  have  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  defined  the  privileges  of  tne  people  and  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  \  so  admirably  has  that  renowned  settlement  pror 
vided  for  the  security  of  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  diat 
it  is  scarcely  possiole  for  circumstances  to  occur,  which  shall 
justify  the  Episcopal  Church  in  withholding  its  concurrence  to  the 
measures  of  the  Legislature.  Questions,  it  is  true,  will  always 
arise  to  divide  the  public  mind,  generating  parties  and  factions, 
and  discussions  and  controversies.  With  such  parties,  a  clergy- 
man has  little  or  no  common  interest ;  he  degrades  his  venerable 
office,  he  injures  the  holy  cause  of  religion,  by  engaging  either 
in  electioneering  squabbles  or  any  paltry  political  dispute.  Guided 
by  fixed  principlesi  he  does  not  change  with  the  changing  novel- 
ties of  the  dav.  A  clergyman  is  undoubtedly  interested  in  public 
transactions,  but  he  should  be  rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor. 
Neither  insolent  nor  servile }  neither  an  alarmist  nor  an  innovator; 
his  duty  may  be  comprised  in  submission,  silence,  and  defence. 
Submission  to  every  measure  of  the  State  ;  silence  where  he  can- 
not approve  y  and  active  vigorous  defence  of  the  general  system, 
in  return  for. the  support  he  derives  from  the  public  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  cannot  even  be  an  imaginary  duty  with  a 
deigyman  to  be  a  turbulent  opponent  or  a  restless  agitator.  On 
aU.  occasions  he  must  himself  learn,  and  teach  others  also,  to  «  study 
to  be  quiet  ("-^^c  to  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  and  particularly  to  the  King  as  supreme." 

The  kmnm  duties  of  a  clergyman,  as  a  member  of  the  Church, 
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are  ea^y  ascettained  by  referring  to  his  oatha  erf' canonical  obe- 
dience, and  to.the  charge  from  his  bidiop  at  ordination..  It  would 
be  superfluous,  to  insist,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tfae«deacon,  or  priest^ 
to- visit  the  8ick»»catechise  the  children,  prepare  the  younger  part 
of  their  congregations  for  confirmation,  perform  with  punctuality 
their  prqacribed  parochial  offices,  and  above  all,  by  their  diligent 
cultivation  of  personal  religion,  to  endeavour  to  become  esamplca 
to  their  flocks.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  show  that  he  should 
love  his  Church,  study  the  Scriptures,  obey  the  authority  to  which 
he  has  sworn  submission,  set  aside,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
¥i!0rldly. cares  and  studies,  and  take  care  that  his  communion  re« 
oeive  no.httrtnr.hinderance,throi^  bis  negligence,  vice,  or  folly. 
These  obligations  are  well  understood,  and  acknowledged  by  iHk 
nirties  \  aivi  it  is  useless  either  to  discuss  their  meaning  or  en- 
force their  propriety^ 

.  Other  diuies,  however,  of  a  clergyman  are. described  iiv  moss 
indefinite  temU  :  -and  sudi  latitude  of  interpretation  has  beeii  al* 
lowed  to  the; language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  that  the  .most 
Opposite  conduct  has  plausibly .  been  defended  from  the  same  in- 
junctions. Among  other  questions  which. the  bishop  asks  at  the 
ordination,  of  a- clergyman  are  the  foUowing :  «  Will  you  be  ready, 
with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneout 
and  strange  doctrines,  ccmtrary  to  God's  word  ?  Will  you  main- 
tain,, and  set  forwards  quietness,  peace  and  love,  as  much  as  lietb 
in  you,  among  all  Qiristian  people  \  and  especially  among  them 
that  are,  or  shall  be,  committed  to  your  charge  ?"  The  candi- 
date for  the  priesthood  answers,  «  I  will ;"  and  thus  takes  ^upon 
himself  a  known  .and  solemn  duty.  In  the  performance  of  the 
obligations  thus  incurred,  the  clergyman  is  evidently  bound  to  con- 
sider the  temper  of  the  timeis,  the  circumstances  of  society^  the 
history, of  contending  opinions, . the  genius  of  Christianity, . the 
safety  of  his  church,  the.  honor  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  his 
people.  We  must  suppose  that  all  who  are  conscientious,  all  who 
wish  to  approve  themselves  to  God,  ^  as  men  .who  must  give  an 
account,"  have  weighed  these  things  and  acted  accordingly.  Of 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  then,  who  have  equally  sworn  to 
banish  all  enpneoiifii  .doctrines,  who  are  moet  worthy  of  our. ap- 
probation ?  those  who  unite  with  every  sect  and  party,  for  pur* 
poses  nominally  religious  ^  or.  those  who. avoid  all  societies,  what- 
ever their  pretensions,  which  are  founded  <  on  the  principle  of 
overlookii^  peculiarities  of  opinion,  and  distinctions  of  names  and 
offices. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  known  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
us  a  membei;  of  the  Church  of  Chrisit.  AU  his .  obligations!  centre 
here«; .  Ad- a  Cbristiitn^  theu^.  actigig  from  a  co«scieiitiaiUii)bedience 
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to  tl\e  cominandt  of  the  great  Head  of  the  vnmnal  Chwdi,  he  U 
hound  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  required  by  the  State  and  by  the 
Apostolic  Sodety,  to  the  conununioii  of  which  he  is  so  sotoamly 
united*  He  is  caUed  upon  to  disperse  the  Scr^ytures ;  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  to  study  uaiTessal  love  and  dbarity 
with  all  men  }  to  promote  the  conversion  of  all  <<  Jews,  Tui^ 
Infidels,  and  Heretics )"  to  support  all  schemes  of  genetal  good  to 
tike  utmost  of  his  power,  whether  of  a  moval,  relimiis»  or  cha* 
ritable  description.  He  is  bound  to  aim  at  the  aOTanoement  of 
the  honor  of  God  in  every  thing,  from  a  grateful  reasembraace  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  CImst.  These  duties  are  vnavoida^ 
expressed  in  general  terms }  b«t  they  are  equally  binding  wi^ 
those  laid  down  In  more  precise  and  definke  langmge* 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  as  a  sob* 
ject,  churchman,  and  Christian,  we  are  naturally  led  to  a  man 
accurate  distinction  between  our  incnm  and  im^immy  duties. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  absurd  to  call  any  duty  imaginary^  mf 
meanii^  will  be  best  understood  by  the  f<4lowing  brief  snmmaiy 
ef  those  fixed  principles  or  axioms,  which  every  chmrchmoii  wiB 
acknowledge  as  indi^utable  propositions. 

The  Church  of  England  is  a  true,  ApostoKc  Church,  and  has 
authority  over  its  membets. 

Our  duties  as  members  of  such  an  estabfishmeot,  are  not,  and 
cannot  be  consistent  with  our  duties,  as  anembcrs  of  ti^  Catholic 
Chnicb* 

It  is  our  duty  to  disperse  the  Bible,  promote  miseioos,  ftc« 

fcCi    &C. 

In  endeavouring  to  accomplish  these  objects,  we  are  not  a»- 
dKmsed  to  vk)late  any  law  of  God,  or  of  our  Oimreh. 

If  in  our  eflforts  to  disperse  the  Bible,  pcpmote  missions,  ftc^ 
we  offmd  against  the  laws  and  discipline  oJF  our  Church,  we  an 
required  by  every  moral  and  reKpous  considenition,  to  dissist 
fipom  those  efforts,  till  we  can  attain  omr  object  in  that  maoaer 
which  is  consistent  with  our  sworn  duties^ 

Whoever  permit$  Ms  dtUies  to  dask^  prefers  an  tmagmarjf  to  m 
knann  MtgeHon.  This  propositk>n  will  be  better  undeMood, 
by  referring  to  iastaniees  drawn  from  the  cireumstaaces  of  ^ 
present  tunes* 

Let  us  imagine  the  fbUowinj^  case.  A  learned  exeflmiafjs  »d 
pious  prelate  is  anxious  to  fuUU  every  duty  demanded  of  his  Ug^ 
station.  As  a  citiaen,  he  is  desirous  to  preserve  the  peaoe  of  Ms 
country  ;  as  a  churchman,  to  drive  away  all  erroneous  doctrmsi  | 
as  »  Christian,  to  extend  to  the  whole  world  the  blessinga  of  his 
niigion.  Circumstancee  of  a  peculiar  Butuce  appear  to  albid  him 
in  opportunity  of   pvomoring  the  latter  object  of  his  wiifaes.    A 
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•ocictj  IS  fisffiiifid  to  send  nutsioosunes  mto  a  ntsiuicn  country* 
His  patTOttiige  is  solidtcd  and  obtadned.  A  meeting  of  this  so»> 
tiety  is  caUed  in  tlie  diocese  of  another  bishop,  who  declines  die 
pfOMKd  honor  of  snperin  tending  this  meedng*  Its  avowed  svp^ 
porter  is  requested  to  preside,  now  ooght  he  so  to  act,  as  to  rc^ 
concile  hb  triple  da6es  ? 

If  he  dedine  attendance,  he  offends  his  conscience,  and  bdieres 
that  he  acts  inconsistentlr  with  his  duty  as  a  Christian.  If  he  a^> 
tend,  lie  vitdasts  the  dni^phne  of  his  Chnrch  \  he  promotes  <n?^ 
saons  by  a  tacit  censure  on  Us  fellow^-labofer  in  die  vineyard,  aild 
thus  weakens  die  geneial  cause  of  his  communion.  He  covU 
not  preside  as  a  layman,  for  our  written  laws  cftjdn  the  clergy 
sevet  to  lose  sight  of  their  sacerdotal,  much  less  of  their  epis- 
copal character;  He  could  not  preside  as  an  inferior  clergyman 
in  the  diocese  where  the  meedng  was  held^  the  people  would 
never  recognise  him  under  any  subordinate  name  or  dignity.  Nev 
dier  can  a  meedng  for  religious  be  considered  as  similar  to  otie 
for  charitable  purposes.  From  whatever  quarter  a  religions  do^ 
aign  may  originate,  it  must  be  conducted  by  the  authorised  govern 
nors  of  the  Oiurch,  and  by  these  aloiK.  So  strict  were  the  anaent 
laws  of  the  primitive  Church  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that  a  biahop 
wias  not  cvun  permicnd  to  learve  his  diocese,  without  the  sanction 
of  his  metropolitan.  Even  in  his  own  diocese  where  a  Udiop  is 
the  prince  of  Ins  dei^y,  he  was  never  permitted  to  act  in  atty 
manner  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Church.  Wha^ 
ewr,  then,  m^t  be  the  wishes  of  the  prehte  in  the  case  we  hMe 
supposed,  he  is  bound  to  submit  his  opinion  to  the  authority  of 
his  Chuicfa.  If  a  religious  society  be  not  sasKtiooed  by  die  heads 
of  that  Church,  he  too  is  required  to  witfalioid  his  support  till  that 
sanction  be  obtained.  He  is  required  to  ibiow  the  example  of  &k 
brethren,  and  to  pteserve  the  appearance  of  union,  upon  diat  gal^ 
en  principle,  which  commands  us  to  **  abstain  firom  all  appeasanoe 
of  evil/'  If  under  these  drcumstances,  he  consent  to  preside 
over  the  meeting  of  any  society,  and  by  so  doing  increase  the 
disunion  of  his  Church,  he  obeys  an^iniaginary,  and  uegtBtm  a 
known  duty. 

Reason  and  experience  declare  that  no  plans  oJF  religiotts  food 
trill  succeed,  which  begin  with  disrespect  to  our  Estabiiibed 
CSrarch  and  disumon  among  its  members.  Societies  founded  on 
such  principles  may  ftorish,  and  be  £uhionM)le  for  a  rime  |  they 
may  attract,  and  daasfe,  and  bewilder ;  they  may  ^ve  many  op- 
fNMtunities  for  the  display  of  popular  talent,  and  their  weU^mean- 
ing  supporters  may  believe  ibere  are  advancing  die  cause  of  God 
and  trudi  in  die  world.  They  may  be  an  appearance  of'  good  in 
many  instances }  but  the   evil  diey  wiH  eventually  accompKdi 
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will  always  so  counterbalance  the  good^  that  fib  -platta&le'  preten- 
sions, no  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  religion,  no  tmaginarjr  duties 
whaterer,  can  justify  a  sober  and  rational  man  in  supporting  sock 
-societies.  Alienation  from  established  institutions  uniformly  be- 
gins by  the  attractions  of  some  plausible  object ;  and|  in  pn^or- 
tion  to  the  very  plausibility  df  the  object,  and  die  purity  of  dia- 
meter by  which  its  advocates  are  distinguished,  will  ever  be  the  dan- 
ger to  governments,  whether  in  Church  or  State.  IndifiRerence,  and 
•consequent  tdtimate  hostUUy  to  establisAmefUs,  are  mostsurdypra^ 
ducedi  by  directing  the  zeal  of  the  people  to  some  new  obje^j  ^tMck 
those  establishments  have  never  contemplated.  Let  us  appeal  to 
die  history  of  our  own  country. 

On.  the  persecution  which  arose  in  England  in  the  reign  of  M»y, 
the  English  Protestants  dispersed  themsdves  Over  the  continent. 
Many  took  refuge  at  Frankfort,  many  at  Geneva.  The  tefagees  - 
•at  Frankfort,  satisfied  with  the  Liturgy  adopted  in  the  leign  of 
Edward,  and  approving  of  the  discipline  of  the  reformers,  made 
no  further  innovation  in  their  forms  of  worship,  or  mode  of  Churcli 
government.  Those  iidio  had  proceeded  to  Greneva  werejnoch 
pleased  with  the  discipline  established  by  Calvin  at  that  place,  apd 
wcfre  so  zealous  in  support  of  that  unprecedented  novelty,  4hat  its 
introduction  was  proposed  to  the  Protestants  at  Frankf9rt4  Its 
adoption  was  as  warmly  opposed  as  it  was  sternly  defended*  Oa 
this  side  it  was  urged,  we  have  reformed  enou^ :  on  that,  we 
are  bound  to  refbnn  more.  In  the  height  of  the  dispute  the 
Queen  died :  and  both  parties  r^urned  to  England 'to  continue 
the  controversy.  From  that  moment  the  we^s  were  pfaated, 
which  have  so  long  florished  in  the  garden  of  the  Qiucdu. 

■  <<  The  Church  as  it  is,'*  was  the  watchword  of  one  party^  ^.  dtt 
Church  as  it  ought  to  be,"  was  the  watchword  of  the  other*  *^  We 
believe  the  Church  is  as  it  ought  to  be  in  all  the  essentials  of  xeb- 
gtoo,  and  that  yoUr  reforms  would  make  it  worse/' was  thelsD- 
guage  of  one:  <<  make  your  worship  pure,"  was  opposed  to  k. 
The  immediate  consequences  were  the  factions  in  the  reigns  .of 
Elizabeth  and  James4  and  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  thie  ovettiiiow 
of  the  Hierarchy,  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  the  fennatioa  of 
innumerable  sects.  Independency  was  established  on  the  tuins 
of  Ptesbyteriamsm;  and  we  are  still  harassed  with  peipetual  iao- 
tions,  waging  incessant  war  with  the  episcopal  establishaienL 
Did  those  nncere  and  pious  men,  who  first  reconuaended  to  the 
Bishops  of  Engkiid  the  adopdon  of  the  Geneva  discipline,  foresee 
these  results  ?  They  would  have  trembled  at  the  very  thought 
of  mjuring  the  cause  of  religion.  They  believed  they  were  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  God.  Prayers  and  labors,  sleepless  nights 
'and  anxious  days,   were  their  personal  rewards.    Their   public 
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honors  were  a  divided  Church  and  a  triumphant  faption.  Th^ 
system  of  Calvin  was  a  novelty ;  their  duty  was  to  submit  th^ir 
love  of  this  novelty  to  the  authority  of  their  Church. 

Here  it  may  be  justly  demanded  ;  is  it  not  our  duty,  on  all  oc- 
casionS)  to  oppose  what  we  imagine  to  be  wrong  ?     I  answer 

"  Is  religion  ihen  intcrKjed 

"  For  nothing-else  but  lo  be  mended?" — Butler. 

Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  opposition  and  distraction  ?  Every  hvL^ 
man  institution  is  imperfect,  and  evils  must  and  will  exist  under 
every  regimen.  Were  the  Reformers  justified  then  in  ojsposing 
the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Undoubtedly.  That  Church  Encouraged 
immocality  by  its  doctrines^  and  slavery  by  its  example.  It  had 
shut  up  the  Scriptures,  repressed  the  spirit  <A  enquiry,  extinguish* 
ed  ka^mng,  and  fulfilled  all  the  prophecies  which  described  the 
Antichrist  of  the  latter  days.  Arrogating  authority  over  prince 
and  people,  the  Church  of  Rome  had  become  the  moral  pestilence 
of  the  nation,  till  the  Reformers  stood  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.  Were  the  Church  of  England 
the  enemy  of  liberty  and  religion,  were  it  stained  with  one«tenth  of 
the  errors  and  blemishes  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  its  best  friends 
would  rejoice  in  its  downfal  \  for  those  friends  are:  the  advocated 
of  truth.  , 

It  will  be  urgedj  the  Catholics  of  that  age  would  have  reasoned 
on  the  authority  of  their  Church,  on  the  necessity  of  submission, 
and  of  preferring  known  to  imaginary  duties ;  as  the  defenders  of 
the  establishment  still, reason.  True,  and  they  would  have  defend* 
ed  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Atonement  on  the  same  grounds 
that  we  do  at  present.  Opposition  to  the  papal  corruptions  must 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  Positive  evil  was  produced,  and 
for  that  evil  our  ancestors  provided  a  remedy.  Some  are  of  opi* 
nion  they  went  too  far ;  others,  that  they  stopped  short.  We  ac» 
knowledge  their  work  is  not  perfect ;  it  is  equally  certain,  every 
remedy  Utherto  proposed  has  threatened  us  with  evils  more  into- 
lerable than  the  disease.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  known  ^uty 
to  observe  oUr  oath  of  fidelity,  and  support  the  establishments  oi 
the  country. 

I  had  intended  to  show  how  the  evils  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  which  contains  in  its  terrible  events,  a  summary  of  all  the 
lessons  derivable  from  the  study  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  originated  in  the  substitution  of  imaginary  for  known  duties. 
ThiQ  court  wzA  corrupt,  and  innumerable  grievances  existed.  The 
Republicans,  like  the  Puritans,  knew  not.  where  to  stop.  The 
care  of  the  State  and  the  redress  of  wrongs  were  soon  taken  out  of 
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the  hutis  ioi  the  Tefemied  and  Mclent  leghhture.  The  ittob  as- 
sumed the  office  of  reformer  and  fttate^man.  The  mob  became 
at  once  representatire  and  people*  sabject,  toYereign,  accuser  and 
judge.  The  population  of  France  Wat  a  political  chaos,  where 
«  heighti  and  depth,  and  time,  and  place**  were  lost.  All  the  tela* 
tions  of  life  were  blended  in  one  mass  of  confusion,  war,  and  civil 
bloodshed.  Was  tliis  intended  by  the  (heory  makers,  who  plan- 
ned their  experiments  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  men  and  nations 
were  <<  mice  in  an  air-pump  ?"'  Overlodcing  die  narrow  KttiU  of 
temperate  discussion  and  subsequent  obedience,  they  pursued  siMil** 
ily  dieir  impracticable  schemes  of  political  perfection,  tiH  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  was  dissolTed^  The  grand  eaperimest  has 
giren  this  useful  lesson  to  the  wvorld,  that  the  splendid  Mkf  of 
visionary  reforms  is  the  high  road  to  milhary  despodam. 

As  the  Puritans  an  Enghind  produced  the  ruin  they  aetther 
intended  nor  anticipated,  so  do  those  pious  and  well-inteBtioaed  iliM, 
who  now  cause  the  disunion  of  the  Church  and  the  aliennon  of 
the  people  from  our  public  institutions,  prepare  the  totiffjir  thBuUi^ 
,  nuUe  ruin  of  thai  establishtnent  they  'would  die  to  pretetoi.  In  aU 
our  attempts  to  accomplish  an  extenai ve  good,  we  must  fiiit  oonsiiet 
the  peculiar  <arcumstances  of  die  times.  We  are  not  juariied  in 
burning  our  house  to  warm  our  neighbours.  We  are  not  fequsved 
to  give  bread  to  the  stranger,  when  our  children  demand  it.  On 
the  same  principle  we  are  bound  to  take  care  that  our  Chaich  re- 
ceive no  injury,  when  we  extend  oiit  spiritual  boumy  to  ocbera.  If 
we  neglect  tms  paramount  and  known  duty,  our  moat  benei^olem 
actions  are  worse  than  asetess. 

Religions  dissensions,  sooner  or  later,  terminate  in  political  dia«- 
Gord :  and  «r.  must  judge  (^religiom  acthnsi  MiT  mereh  iytkeir 
present  good  or  harm,  but  by  their  ultimate  tendency.  At  states- 
men are  required  to  legislate  for  poscerity,  so  are  individuals  re- 
quired, by  dieir  duties  as  citizens,  tp  withhold  their  support  horn 
mose  measures  which  may,  even  in  the  least  degtee,  ccakribtite  to 
Ihe  eventual  subversion  oif  the  institutions  of  their  country.  If  a 
popular  society  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  cause  of  di»> 
sent;  if  it  diminish  the  reverence  of  the  people  for  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  bishops  and  clergy ;  if  it  divide  the  whole  coumry 
into  districts,  bound  together  hy  corresponding  secretaries  \  'd  it 
estimate  both  public  and  private  characters,  solely  from  their  declin- 
ing or  supporting  its  designs  ^  if  it  be  possible,  that  among  the 
members  of  this  popular  society  are  >  fo  be  found  the  must  atealoas 
opponents  <^  Governments  die  most  bitfier  enemies  of  die  Church, 
and  blasphemers  oi  the  majesty  of  Christ  $  if  the  public  morality 

^  1  Burks. 
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hai  not  been  essentially  and  perceptibly  benefited  ;  and  mdie  than 
all  this,  if  the  object  of  the  Society  be  attainable  by  other  means  j 
are  we  not  justified  in  pausing,  before  we  sanction  such  a  society 
with  our  approbation  and  support?  Such  is  the  Bible  Society. 
Yet  its  advocates  are  loudly  applauded  as  the  servants  of  God  and 
truth.  Its  opponents  are  the  base  and  timid  slaves  of  error,  su« 
perstition,  and  bigotry :  they  are  the  enemies  of  God,  and  subject 
to  eternal  condemnation. 

This  is  but  one  sign  of  the  times.  The  enemies  of  the  Bible  Society 
are  represented,  I  repeat  it,  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and  un;ible  to 
answer  for  their  conduct  at  the  bar  of  judgment.  And  this  lan- 
guage is  not  held  only  by  the  Separatists' from  our  Church  ;  it  is 
appUed  ^y  one  clergyman  to  another.  How  can  the  people  respect^ 
or  love,  or  admire,  or  venerate  our  holy  Church,  when  the  seam- 
lesscoat  of  Christ,  for  which  the  executionersare  already  casting  lots, 
is  thus  rent  asunder  by  his  own  disciples  f  Is  it  doubted  if  such 
language  has  been  used  ?  Oh  !  the  laws  of  courtesy  are  much  too 
weak  for  the  regulation  of  the  efiiisions  of  religious  zeal.  Men 
of  learning,  and  talent,  and  character,  can  alike  forget  argument, 
decorum,  and  common  honesty,  to  -  promote  the  cause  of  God. 
Through  this  strange  disunion  of  men  who  are  brethren,  our  very 
Clergy  and  Bishops  have  condescended  from  their  honorable  station 
to  become  the  standard-bearers  of  that  large  army  which  has  so 
lonfir  opposed  itself  to  the  Established  Church.  They  have  united 
with  those  who,  with  party-coloured  uniform  and  strange  dialects, 
with  professions  of  humility  and  zeal  for  truth,  make  religion  their 
watchword,  prayer  their  sword,  and  preaching  their  spear,  in  their 
holy  war  against  the  Church  of  England.  Union  is  our  only  de- 
fence \  but  our  efforts  are  paralysed,  and  our  warriors  anathema- 
tised, by  their  candid  and  liberal  brethren. 

The  passage  to  which!  now  refer,  is  a  specimen  of  the  language 
uniformly  adopted  at  the  meetings  of  Bible  Societies,  respecting 
the  Gentlemen  and  Clergy  who  have  declined  their  sanction  to  this 
cause  (  it  is  selected  from  the  two  hundred^and  fifty-ninth  page  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  Rev.  W.  Desiltry's  Defence  of  the  Bible 
Society.  «<  We  must  all  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Almighty 
God.  Suppose  He  should  enquire  in  that  day,  what  have  you 
done  for  the  distribution  of  my  word,  where  was  your  zeal  for  the 
diffusion  of  my  Gospel  ?  How  shall  we  reply  ?  Shall  we  tell  him 
that  his  word,  though  very  good  in  many  respects,  was  not  quite 
calculated  for  general  use  ?  That  it  wanted  guarding,  and  explaining, 
That  it  was  hardly  fit  to  be  trusted  alone  i  So  we  thought  it  pro- 
per to  be  very  cautious,  lest  by  an  ill-disciplined  dittposition  to  do 
good,  we  should  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  sectaries  and  schisma- 
tics ;  and  unwittingly  produce  lossj  and  injury,  and  defalcation,  to 
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the  Sc^jety  for  Promotrng  Christian  Knowledge  ?  And  we  determtn- 
ed  to  be  Very  careful  about  the  channels  through  which  it  passed, 
since  much  of  its  use,  as  a  sundard  for  Christian  doctrine,  must 
depend  on  the  channel :  for  it  was  apt  to  take  the  baser  quahties  Of 
every  thing  which  it  touched  \  and — but  I  dare  not  proebed— the 
assumption  is  too  shocking,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  revolt  at  it,  truly 
as  I  do ;  but,  can  you  hide  from  yourself,  that  this  is  the  real  state 
of  the  argument  i  colour  it  as  you  please— modify  it  as  you  like-*- 
to  this  simple  form  it  will  be  reduced  at  last.  And  is  there  a 
sound  churchman  among  us  all,  who  will  dare  to  k>ok  his  Maker  ni 
the  face«  with  such  sentiments  in  his  heart,  and  such  words  oo  his 
lq)a  i  Oh  !  let  us  not,  in  our  narrow  and  selfish  plans,  by  a  tcAA^ 
inconclusive,  and  calculating  policy,  barter  for  contemptible  pre«emi* 
nence  the  interests  of  a  world.'' 

What  is  the  effect  of  such  language,  on  the  minds  of  the  commoki 
people  ?  I  dare  not  represent  the  opponent  of  my  ^opinions,  as  un- 
able to  answer  at  the  great  tribunal  of  Heaven  :  I  dare  not  enlist 
the  Omnipotent  God  on  my  side,  and  represent  him  to  1  tremb&jg 
and  astonished  crowd,  as.  sharing  in  my  puny  politics,  andcondemn** 
ing  my  adversaries  for  ever,  i  venerate  learning,  industry,  kiiow- 
ledge,  and  piety,  whether  with  me  or  against  me.  The  policy  of 
the  Bible  Society  is  not  so  warmly  sanctioned  by  the  AposOes, 
the  Fathers,  the  Martyrs,  or  the  Reformers,  that  I  am  to  imagine 
my  merciful  God  wiU  condemn  me,  that,  acting  on  the  decision  of 
my  matjurer  judgment,  I  do  not  still  support  its  councils.  Neitfaer 
Christ  nor  his  Apostles ;  neither  Calvin,  nor  Luther,  nor  Cranmer  ; 
neither  divine  nor  human  authority,  have  igiven  me  the  comnnmd 
to  spread,  the  Bible  alone*  If  it  w«re  a  duty  of  such  paramoimt 
importance,  would  it  not  have  been  commanded  In  that  ^ffect 
volume  of  truth,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  whole  reltgioh  of 
Protestants  ?  The  Bible  is  but  one  means  of  grace ;  and  ifl  ain  to 
follow  the  blessed  example  of  Christ  and  his  primitive  foHovrers, 
I  must  uphold  those  plans  which  send  the  Minister,  theSacraments, 
and  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible  together.  Wiflidkit  tfte 
aaered  union  of  all  these  means  of  grace,  the  kingdom  of  O^  (I 
reason  from  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church)  canoot  be 
extended.  Merciful  Father,  hasten  the  coming  of  thy  longdom,  in 
thine  appointed  way,  and  at  thine  own  time. 

Tea  1  we  shall  stand  at  the  bar  of  God  :  but  what  is  trtr^/now, 
will  be  truth  then.  If  I'ldared  to  paint  that  awful  scene  tb  my 
own  mind,  and  to  imagme  the  reply  of  a  fallible  hun4n  bleSng'to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  great  Judge  or  the  universe ;  to  tjl^  questions, 
^  What  have  you  done  for  my  word  ?  whete  wa»  y<nil^zeal  ft»r  die 
dtffasion  of  my  Gospel  i"  I  wordd  suggeK  diis  answer : — ^  Not  be^ 
cause  thy  word  was  iniperfect ;  but  because  mail  was  blind^  *azid 
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fooIiih»  and  ignorant^  therefore  error  and  eril  were  t)roduced  in 
thy  world,  by  the  false  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thy  Spirit 
foresaw,  and  provided  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  in  a  pure  discipline, 
an  authorised  ministry,  the  successors  of  thin^  Apostles,  and  sup- 
porters of  thy  truth*  We  defended  these  thine  institutions,  in  obe- 
dience to  thy  wilL  To  thy  church  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God ;  on  that  church  we  depended  for  the  unlimited  circulation  of 
thy  word,  united  widi  the  administration  of  thy  sacraments  and 
the  right  upholding  of  truth.  We  supported  no  plans  of  good, 
which  were  contraiy  to  that  discipline  and  government  established  in 
the  world  by  the  Apostles  of  thy  Son*  in  our  desire  to  benefit 
mankind,  we  sent  neither  thy  Miniaters  without  thy  Scriptures, 
nor  the  Scriptures  without  their  interpreter*  As  thine  Apostles 
did,  we  would  have  done*  In  the  endeavour  to  follow  their  bright 
example,  we  trust  that  we  have  not  erred.'' — ^Much  like  this,  I 
could  imagine,  might  be  ssud,  wkh  nearly  as  much  humility,  and 
certainly  with  greater  justice* 

I  could  quote  innumerabW  passages  of  similar  purport  from  public 
Speeches,  annual  Reports  and  Reviews,  and  from  all  the  minor 
declamations  so  abundantly  deluging  the  country.  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  selecting  one  more  specimen  of  this  popular  elo- 
quence. It  is  written  by  th^  same  autnor.  <<  Is  it  likely  the  Prince 
of  this  World  should  behold  the  probable  subversion  of  his  king- 
dom, without  an  effort'  to  save  it  ?''  That  is,  the  Bible  Society 
were  subverting  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  the  effort  the  Prince  of 
this  World  has  made  to  save  it,  is  by  instigating  the  opponents  of 
the  Bible  Society  to  second  his  endeavours.  In  one  passage  they 
are  rejected  from  Heaven  $  in  the  other,  they  are  alluded  to  as  the 
allies  of  HeH. 

How  can  that  house  st^nd  which  is  thus  divided  against  itself  ? 
We  well  know  that  in  all  theological  warfare  there  is  a  common 
magazme  of  expressions,  of  invective,  of  pity,  of  astonishment, 
and  cont^npt,  from  whidh  all  parties  may  be  furnished  with  con- 
troversial weapons.  The  spectators  of  our  public  divisions  appre- 
ciate as  they  ought,  the  pointing  of  periods,  the  rounding  of  para- 
graphs, the  affected  indignation,  the  assumed  violence,  the  polite 
gentleness  which  disdains  recrimination,  and  all  other  no-meaning 
phrases,  which  decorate  the  pages  of  our  various  combatants.  But 
it  it  not  beyond  indulgence,  that  Christian  Clergymen  should  thu$ 
inllame  the  passions  of  die  vu^ar«  when  canvassing  the  conduct 
of  their  brethren  ?  Never  was  a  more  atrocious  calumny  palmed 
«poo  tiie  world,  than  that  still  refuted,  and  still  repeated  false- 
hobd,  that  the  enemiea  of  the  Bible  Society  are  the  enemies  of  the 
Bible*  Nothing-has  so  increased  ^  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Sects, 
who  considcTtoe  eebbfiishment  as  thehr  conunon  foe  i  nothing  has 
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declamation  of  Churchmen  against  their  brethren. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  danger  arising  to  the  church  from 
the  divisions  of  her  Clergy.  It  is  proper  that  gentlemen  who 
thus  harass  the  country,  should  be>  taught,  there  are  some  calm 
spectators  of  the  public  conduct  of  all  parties,  who  ^re  neither 
imposed  upon  by  ostentatious  zeal,  flashy  popularity*  nor  bitter 
language.  Before  I  attempt  to  point  out  the  remedy  for  these 
evils,  I  shall  advert  to  those  dangers  to  which  the  Church  is  ex- 
posed from  her  more  avowed  enemies.  These  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, and  they,  direct  their  exertions  to  all  ranks,  characters* 
and  classes. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  calculatcfd  to  make  converts 
among  the  great,  among  the  unbelievers  and  indifferent,  and 
among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  It  appeals  to  the  great  by 
its  splendid  exterior,  its  imposing  pomp,  and  its  gratification  of  the 
senses  in  public  worship.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  gold  and 
silver,  the  scarlet,  the  painting,  and  the  sculpture ;  the  smell  is 
gratified  with  the  incense ;  the  ear  with  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and 
with  artificial  and  melodious  music.  Frivolous  observances  and 
useless  gesticulations  are  combined  with  devotional  worship,  and 
•are  considered  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  every  pious  feel- 
ing, and  acceptable  prayer.  The  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  rewards  of 
heaven,  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  union  of  repentance,  obedi« 
ence,  and  faith  :  to  these  must  be  added  the  invocation  of  saints, 
penance,  &c.  Other  modes>  in  short,  of  propitiating  the  Deity^ 
instead  of  the  control  over  the  passions,  and  the  government  of 
the  heart,  are  enjoined  by  this  polite  religion.  On.  this  account,  it 
is  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  who  are  careless  what  creed  they 
embrace.  This  truth  was  fully  demonstrated  in  the  history  of 
the  short  reign  of  James  the  Second.  All  who  were  desirous  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign,  were  expected  to  become 
proselytes  to  the  fashionable  error.  Before  the  monarch  left  his 
throne  vacant,  the  courtly  Dryden  was  but  one  of  a  numerous 
companv,  whose  waxen  principles  melted  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  a  king's  favor.  The  great  danger  j>f  this  superstition  lies 
in  its  fascination.  It  introduces  immorality  and  slavery^  wherevec 
it  prevails  :  and  it  prevails  chiefly  by  its  appeal  to  those  who  have 
little  value  for  religion,  when  religion  interferes  with  their  ad- 
vancement. It  is  specious,  alluring,  and  captivating.  Its  restraints 
on  the  conscience  are  easy.  The  Roman  Catholic  religi(Hi  has 
ever  proved  itself  the  hereditary  sleepless  enemy  of  the  liberty  and 
safety  of  the  realm.  //  must  be  apposed  onprinciple,  and  noi  mert'- 
It/  as  a  qtiesiion  of  political  expediency^  or  it  will  again  prosper. 

The  Socinian  appeals  to  the  half-learned,  the  speculative,  and 
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the  superficiaL  By  disclaiming  his  proper  tifle^  and  arrogating  the 
name  of  Unitarian  (which  describes,  with  equal  accuracy,  the  de- 
fender of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  assertor  of  the  simple 
humanity  of  Christ) ;  by  ceaseless  perseverance  and  activity ;  by 
unfidr  quotations  $  by  stratagems  to  appear  more  numerous  than 
they  are  really  found  to  be  $  oy  their  dishonest  use  of  the  name  of 
a  venerable  prelate  $  the  Socinians  are  beginning  to  assume  the  fore* 
most  station  in  the  van  of  our  ecclesiastical  enemies.  They  have 
now  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  ark  of  Scripture.  By  re- 
jecting from  the  sacred  text  whole  chapters,  whose  genuineness 
has  been  acknowledged  from  age  to  age;  by  their  forced  and 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  plainest  language;  they  have 
made  the  New  Testament  contradict  every  doctrine,  which  has 
peculiarly  adorned  and  distinguished  Christianity.  Christ  is  de- 
posed from  his  throne,  his  Spirit  from  divinity.  The  Gospel  is  a 
system  of  ethics,  scarcely  more  sublime  or  admirable  than  that  vain 
fdfilosophy,  which  made  the  ancient  sages  become  as  fools  in  the 

Eiesence  of  their  God.  Socinus  would  have  shrunk  from  their 
hsphemy. 
Every  proposition  they  have  advanced  against  the  primitive  faith 
has  been  repeatedly  and  fuUy  confuted  by  its  learned  and  pious 
defenders.  Still  they  assert,  and  write,  and  write  again,  in  vain 
baffled  and  confuted.  And,  like  the  dramatist  who  defended  the 
me  of  fine  language  in  a  character  drawn  from  low  life,  by  ob» 
senring,  « the  constable  lived  in  a  free  country ;"  so  the  Socinians^ 
'  ^rfien  defeated  and  exposed,  and  driven  from  the  field,  have  no 
odier  defence  than  their  appeal  to  their  liberty  of  conscience  and 
their  ri^t  of  private  judgment.  Tet  so  suited  is  this  singular  com- 
bination of  unprovable  assertions  to  the  pride  of  reason,  that  we  have 
too  much  cause  to  apprehend  the  further  progress  of  Socinianism. 
Thousands  wander  from  the  beaten  track,  through  a  love  of  novel- 
""  ty,  and  the  delight  of  being  considered  superior  to  the  crowd.  The 
purblind  votaries  of  Unitarianism  seem  implicitlj^  to  believe,  tbat^ 
to  tUnk  ri^tly,  they  must  think  diflerently  from  all  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  All  around  them  they  imagine  to  be  bigotry  and 
superstition.  <*^tand  by,'^  is  their  implied  language,  «  not  for  I 
am  holier,  but  I  am  wiser  than  thou :  with  us  is  the  light  of  trudi 
and  freedom  from  prejudice.  We  have  relieved  our  e'hiarged 
nunds  from  the  thraldom  of  long-established  errors,  and  we  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  philosophy  of  this  enlighten«>d  age." 

This  enlightened  age  I    Such  is  the  term  with  which  we  deceive 
ourselves,  both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  vihen  we  would  justify  * 
our  innovation  on  the  systems  and  belief  of  our  fathers.    Than 
whom  are  we  more  enlighteiied  ?  Than  the  apostles  i  theirs  is  the 
order  we  fbOow  in  our  oiinclL    'fhan  the  reformen  ?  their  daya 
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and  nighUy  their  ceasekis  iiidiistr|r»  tliar  piofocmd  teantuiK^  l 
calm  piety,  were  devoted  to  the  secvice  of  Godt  and  tb^kft  ibe 
establishment  as  the  monument  of  their  labors.  Tliey  pnf^  for  it* 
continuance ;  they  died  in  its  defence*  The  doctrinet  whioh  the 
modem  Socinians  attack  have  been  the  pride  and  tticngtk  of 
Christianity  and  Revelation,  from  the  promise  in  £dea  till  thb 
day.  Now  are  we  called  upon  to  reject  them,  for  we  am  M  «Of 
lightened  age  :  we  have  arrived  at  true  philosophy*  The  odij 
standard  of  philosophy  is  Grod's  wcMrd,  interpreted  neither  by  agM^ 
rance>  presumption,  nor  fancy ;  but  hj  sober  enquiry,  sound  learn* 
]»g,  and  a  devout  mind.  By  Scripture,  thus,  interpceted,  we  axe 
required  to  judge  all  institutions  of  society,  and  all  opinkma  iftk 
religion  and  government^  all  new  theories^  popular  damorii  mtte^ 
tricious  eloquence,  the  claims  of  parties,  the  rights  of  man>  with 
all  the  trumpery  of  modern  folly,  reforms,  and  innovations.  Ipi 
science,  in  commerce,  manufactures^  and  agriculture,  we  may  m* 
deed  claim  the  title  of  an  enlightened  age.  But  we  cannot  im- 
prove in  religion  as  we  ipiprove  in  these  arts  of  life.  Our  enl%li&- 
ening  will  be  shown  by  expunging  all  new  interpretations*  not  by 
inventing  others.  Our  fathers  excelled  us  in  wisdom,  and  know* 
ledge.  We  degenerate  from  their  virtues,  and  varnish  our  imper- 
fections by  calling  <«  light  darkness^  and  darkness  light." 

As  the  Socinian  appeals  to  the  speculative  and  supet fictaU  io 
does  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  to  the  poor  and  ignorant :  .t0  those 
who  by  continual  employment  are  deprived  of  ^  means  pf  aaa* 
mining  for  themselves^  I  will  not  indulge  in  long  invectiVie 
against  these  men  :  it  is  too  evident,  that  if  the  day  shojold  relMi 
when  the  factious  of  £ngknd  embody  tb^nselves  in  the  shape  ftf 
acmiesi  the  organised  associations  of  Methodism  will  pvceetU-a 
ready  supply  of  zealous  and  praying  -  soldiers.  The  Me Aoiliftt 
have  -been  of  some  service  in  reforming  in  many  places  the  nnodls 
of  the  lower  ovders  \  but  the  pfeseot  good  is  the  future- d>ng^  i 
the  good  is  partial^  the  evil  universal.  The  good  they  have^acefeNn* 
plished  oughts  by  the  care  of  the  Legislatarei  tohavel^eeneffteted 
by  regular  means*  The  danger  remains,  ami  acquires  daily  str^ngjdi* 
True,  they  have  done  good  :  so  did  the  Puritans-when  they  mtan 
xealous  ior  the  cause  of  morality  and  religions  but  their  zealendnd 
aa  the  subversion  of  the  Church  and  Stali^*  Circumsttficea^nfnr, 
as  then,  make  the  danger.  So  long  as  the  country  flouriihitSy'SO 
long  will  our  establishments  prosper.  When  adversity  QomeB^s 
a  flood,  then  will  the  discordant  dements  of. religious  hatred^.^and 
•  vulgar  plans  of  polityi  burst  from  their,pri9ons,.and  <<  by  dediion 
more  embroil  the  fray***  A  powerful  body  is  forming  in  the /state* 
It  esta^hshes  societies  on  the  broad  principle  jof  enmity,  to  die 
institutions  of  the  country.    It  is  at  present  peaceaUe;  but  bow 
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long  will  it  «a  condnae  i  Our  strtngth  oeoAitU  in  the  umoa  of  all 
our  people*  lliese  men  are  not  only  disunited  {torn  us :  they  axe 
laflaned  wkk  a  holy  hatred  against  that  chiurchy  which  they  regard 
as  the  enemy  of  God  and  truth.  Firmly  do  I  believe^  should  that 
disastrous  period  ever  arriye»  when  the  power  of  the  throne  should 
he  weakened,  and  the  government  of  the  country^  as  settled  a^  the 
Rofolution,  lose  its  influence,  our  greatest  danger  would  arise  from 
those  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  pep* 
pafsting  their  religious  schemes,  would  involve  the  country  in  all 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  When  religious  aeal  arms  itself  against 
an  establishment,  the  readiest  at  prayer  are  the  best  in  the  field. 
AH  are  persecutors  on  one  side :  all  are  blessed  martyrs  on  the 
other.  As  Baxter  admitted  into  his  parliament  of  heaven,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  communion  with  the  distinguished  ro- 
gicides  and  sternest  foes  of  the  church,  so  will  the  same  spirit  of 
attstakeri  aeal  ever  produce  the  same  results.  The  danger,  I  tnistf 
is  at  a  distance :  but  if  the  majoritv,  of  the  people  be  misled  now, 
as  they  once  have  been,  the  establishment  must  fall,  or  be  trium- 
phant after  a  lamentable  contest. 

The  next  great  branch  of  the  alliance  against  ^e  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  country,  is  the  association  of  congregational  or 
independent  ministers.  These  are  by  for  the  most  learned  and 
xeqpeecable  of  the  enemies  of  the  establishment.  Their  influence 
k  either  hereditary,  or  revived  within  the  last  fifty  yes^s  by  the 
MerCionS  of  Whitfield,  and  the  intefest  of  the  late  (Countess-  of  ^ 
Huntingdon.  Their  supporters  are  geno-ally  drawn  from  das 
mefcantile  classes,  and  from  the  congregations  of  clergymen  who 
soceeed  to  evangelical  preachers,  and  ai»  not  themselves  evaogeK- 
cal.  Many  of  the  original  societies  of  the  independent  Dissenters 
have  become  Arian,  tMugh  the  great  majority  have  continued  firm  , 
to  that  profession  of  their  £aith  adopted  m  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  is  viewed  with  as  much  detestation  by  the 
present  Dissehters  as  by  their  Others.  The  two  thousand  minis- 
ters expelled  by  that  act  from  the  Church,  and  the  eight  thousand,^ 
who  suffered  in  thesubsequrat  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  are 
ttffl  tegarded  as  the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  die  «  good  old  cause.*' 
Much  mdeed  is  it  to  be  hunented  that  smy  man  should  have  suffef^ 
ed  for  his  religion :  but  the  Dissenters  do  not  consider  the  many 
thousands  of  regular,  orthodox,  loyal  clergy,  who  were  exposed  to 
ever^  species  of  privarion  and  distress  umler  the  former  adminis- 
tration of  the  godly  commonwealth  and  the  pious  Crpmwdl. 
Wfaik  dbey  have  carefully  recorded  the  undoubted  sufieriugs  of 
then^  favorite  models,  diey  studiously  avoid  informing  us  of  the 
•leamed  men,  and  Bishops  of  the  CSiurch,  who  endured  more  than 
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equal  priTations  and  persecutions.  It  is  forgotten  diat  the  palaces 
of  our  Bishops  Mfere  transformed  into  inns^  and  our  cathedrals  into 
staUes;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  non-conforming  two  thou- 
sand were  intruders,  usurpers,  robbers  of  the  clergy,  and  hostile 
even  to  episcopacy.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  may  be  considered  as  a 
retaliatory  act,  when  it  rejected  men  of  their  character  and  mode  of 
preaching.  All  this,  however,  has  passed  away.  The  Revolution, 
which  the  Dissenters  so  much  approve,  has  decided  on  the  station 
they  are  to  hold  in  society  $  and,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  their 
efforts  to  change  the  laws  of  that  period  have  ever  been  conducted, 
though  unremittingly,  yet  calmly  and  constitutionally.  Eminent 
men,  ornaments  of  our  common  Christianity,  have  adorned  this 
description  of  Dissenters.  Lardner,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  others, 
will  ever  be  ranked  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Though  the 
Dissenters  of  this  day  retain  the  same  inveterate  hostility  to  epia- 
^copacy  which  characterised  their  ancestors,  they  have  ever  been 
distinguished  by  their  orthodox  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  atonement,  by  their  zeal  against  the  errors  of 
the  papal  power,  and  the  new  school  of  Socinianism  and  infiddity. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  past  could  be  forgotten,  and 
some  bond  of  union  discovered  which  might  embrace  the  advocates 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  one  sacred  compact. 

Such  are  the  chief  parties  which  are  continually  engaged  in  alien- 
ating the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country.  Avoiding  the  faults  and  errors  of  all,  the  majestic  Omrch 
of  England  appeals  from  the  Catholic,  the  Socinian,  the  Methodist, 
and  Dissenter,  to  her  pure  doctrine,  her  primitive  though  neglected 
discipline,  to  the  beauty  of  her  services,  the  decency  of  her  miids- 
trations,  the  succession  of  her  pastors,  to  her  loyalty  to  the  state, 
her  freedom  from  superstition,  the  propriety  of  her  ornaments,  the 
learning  and  devotion  of  her  clergy  and  their  people.  From  the 
pomp  ;)nd  pride,  the  gold,  the  scarlet,  and  the  incense  of  die 
Catholic,  she  calls  the  attention  of  the  great  and  noble  to  her  sim- 
plicity of  magnificence  and  her  beauty  of  holiness.  From  the 
seductions  of  Socinianism,  she  appeals  to  the  whole  word  of  God, 
calling  upon  the  superficial  followers  of  that  disguised  infidelity, 
^'  to  drink  deep  or  taste  not  '*  of  the  pure  fountain  of  learned  inquinf 
and  critic  I  discussion.  Methodism  is  a  religious  disease,  whira 
must  work  its  own  cure.  It  is.a  distemper  wjiich  must  die  away, 
for  no  outward  remedy  can  check  its  progress  or  allay  its  virulence. 
From  thf  Presbytt'rian  and  Independent,  the  Church  of  England 
appejis.to  the  government  ofthe  churches  of  Christ,  horn  theage 
of  the  ApostleiB  to  the  age  of  Calvin :  knowing  their  general  sq^xee- 
ment  with  her  doctrines,  she  entreats  them  to  follow  die  example 
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of  fifteoi  cintttries,  and  unite  with  her  faithful  sons  in  subiAission 
to  episcopal  goTemment. 

•  If  the  great,  the  indifierent,  the  superficial,  the  ignorant,  with  the 
mercantile  classes,  are  thus  addressed  by  the  several  parties,  is  the 
Church  in  such  a  state  of  things  called  upon  to  separate  from  or 
unite  with  those  popular  societies,  where,  as  in  a  living  grave,  all 
opinions  and  feelings  are  buried,  and  her  claims  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  people  are  of  course  unheard  ?  Let  the  clergy,  who  answer  this 
question  by  meeting  these  discordant  enemies  of  her  communion,  look 
round,  and  seriously  and  impartially  inquire,  whether  the  Church 
or  the  separatists  have  increased  in  numbers,  power,  and  influence, 
since  this  mode  of  promoting  Christianity  has  been  adopted.  Will 
the  most  decided  advocate  of  the  chief  of  these  popular  societies 
assert,  that  one  Catholic  has  been  retidered  less  superstitious,  one 
Socinian  less  arrogant,  one  Methodist  less  bigoted,  or  one  Dissenter 
less  attached  to  the  invisible  line  which  separates  him  from  the 
Estabhshment  ?  Has  not  the  cause  of  dissent  flourished  more  exien* 
sively  ?  Are  not  the  enemies  of  the  Church  more  active,  zealous, 
and  dert  ?  If  converts  are  made,  have  they  been  made  by  the 
Church,  or  by  the  Dissenters  ?  • 

The  disunion  of  the-  Church  has  been  much,  increased  by  the 
well-known,  and  unfortunate  division  of  its  preachers  into  evange- 
lical and  anti-evangelical.  The  manner  in  which  the  Church  has  de- 
cidedly condemned  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin,  by  rejecting. the 
Lambeth  articles,  and  passing  the  Act  of  Uniformity  chiefly  against 
those  who  maintained  these  doctrines,  has  been  repeatedly  and  suc- 
cessfully urged.  Our  Bishops  and  dignitaries  on  most  public 
occasions,  our  ablest  and  best  defenders,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  day,  with  few  exceptions,  have  declared  dieir  hostility 
'  to  that  peculiar  system  of  interpretation  and  mode  of  preaching 
adopted  by  our  Calvinisric  ministers.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
has  been  irresistibly  stated  ;  but  with  this  we  are  not  so  much  inter- 
ested, as  with  the  effect  of  the  controversy  on  the  public  mind. 

In  all  polemic  discussions,  theologians  are  prone  to  extremes. 
Many  writers,  who  have  been  conscientiously  opposed  to  that  system 
which  we  may  denominate  Evangelism,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
cautious  in  their  expressions,  luey  have  not  taken  care,  as  Bishop 
Horsley  has  observed,  to  separate  what  is  Calvinistic  from  what  is 
really  scriptural.  The  opposite  party  have  taken  advant^ige  of  this 
mistake,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  and  cnlvinistic 
writers  have  been  reproached  as  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  as  igno- 
rant or  wilful  perveiters  of  Scripture,  or  as  mere  seekers  for  pre- 
ferment, by  complying  with  the  opinions  of  the  ruling  power.  It 
is  with  Calvmism  as  with  every  odier  creed,  much  truth  is  united 
with  much  error :  and  accurate  discrimination  is  absolutely  neces- 
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taiy  befon  we  altogHher  eoiKkmn  bborioui' and^iteanv^ 
Many  clauses  in  our  Articles,  Liturgy^  and  Hoiniiies»  whidi ' 
all  drawn  up  without  reference  to  the  tystenu  of  any  particular 
reformer,  have  been  adduced  by  the  evangelical  paity  as  8ttpporttiq( 
their  tenets.  So  far  as  Calvin  agrees  with  Scripture,  so  £ar  die  paa« 
sages  in  question  are  Calvinistic.  This  distinction  is  overlookNl : 
and  though  the  assistance  of  Calvin  was  rejected  when  the  settle* 
ment  of  our  Church  government  was  agitated,  many  thousands  of 
thepeople  believe  that  Calvinism  is  die  religion  of  the  Establishmeot) 
»id  they  are  fully  persuaded,  that  the  anti-calvinistic  Clergy  ave 
apostates  from  true  religion,  who  will  not  and  dare  not  preach  tke 
truth,  which  they  have  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend. 

So  long  as  a  large  body  of  Clergy  exist  in  the  Church  who  ooua* 
tenance  this  opinion,  by  their  practical  separation  from  their  bre* 
thren,and  by  their  deviation,  sometimes  in  minor,  sometimes  in  aftoie 
important  points,  from  the  customs  of  their  Church,  so  long  wSl 
this  disunion  continue.  It  is  true  there  can- be  no  moral  or  celU 
gious  objection  to  an  extempore*  prayer  before  sermon,  or  even 
to  extempore  sermons  of  unusual  length.  These  things  are  not 
serious  offences  \  but  have  the  Clergymen  who  adopt  these  difierstt* 
CCS  considered  the  eflects  of  their  example  ?  If  more  than  meets  die 

2e,  or  ear,  be  not  meant  by  the  preacher,  is  not  more  inferred  by 
e  hearer  ?  Are  not  these  the  cuftoms  of  die  Dissenters  ?  Are  die|f 
sot  regarded  as  the  criteria  by  which  the  Clergy  who  condeioead 
to  their  use  proclaim  their  difference  from  their  l^ethren  ?  Have  dief 
fu>t  at  least  the  appearance  of  endeavouring  by  these  inferior  disdiw- 
dons  toappear  holier,  or  better,,  or  more  sealousthan  the  many 
diousands  of  conscientious  Clergymen,  who  are  equally  anxioBS^  to 
do  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  though  their  prayers  are  from 
.  die  Liturgy  and  their  sermons  clearly  written  ?  Do  not  these  disdac- 
tions  needlessly  perpetuate  divisions,  and  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every 
Qian  to  comply  with  the  cestoms  as  wdl  as  with  the  laws  of  htt 
•ocietjr  \  Could  not  as  much,  nay  more  good  be  effected,  by  oonq^y- 
kig  with  the  customs  of  their  brethren  tlum  by  departing  from  d^  ? 
Tbe  people  who  are  thus  led  to  admire  the  evamgelical  Paston 
have  too  often  »  itching  «ars>"  and  become  dissatiafied  with  every 
Clergyman  who  appears  less  ardent  than  their  favorite  preacbeis. 
They  imbibe  the  ^miciouft  notion  that  they  ought  to  go  where  thty 
profit  most  \  or,  in  other  wordS)  wherever  their  fancy  leade  diem* 
On  die  death  «f  their  Minister,  however  consciendous  his  successor 
may  be,  if  he  does  hot  attain  to  their  ideal  perfectioA  of  MceWeope, 
fervor,  and  devodon,  the  floek  disperse  among  sufroiin^ng  ceu- 
v^nticles,  and  separate  from  the Establishmentfor  ever.  Svwty) 
then,  it  i^  the  knmm  duly  of  every  Clergyman  to  co^rm  to  the 
minor  customs  bf  his  Chut^h  3  add  those  who  eaaaot  agree  in  tbair 
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speciibitive  ofiimoiis^  ou^t  at  least  to  unite  m  the  same  mode  of 

conducting  the  worship  of  their  several  congregations. 

The  danger  arising  to  the  Church  from  the  paucity  of  churches 
has  been  ably  represented  to  the  public*  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  is  now  employed  in  providing  an  adequate  remedy. 

Deprived  of  its  Convocation*  the  Church  has  no  kgal  opportunity 
of  meeting  as  a  corporate  body.  In  this  respect*  everv  society  ol 
Dissenters  enjoys  an  advantage  which  the  Clergy  desire  in  vain. 
Would  not  much  benefit  arise  to  the  Church*  S'the  Convocation 
were  restored^  and  all  subjects  of  doctrine  and  discipline  be  brought 
under  discussion,  as  circumstances  may  demand  ? 

Two  further  sources  of  danger  yet  remain  to  be  considered  :  one 
is  religious  indifference;  the  other*  a  false  and  furious  liberality* 
the  offspring  of  the  French  Revolution ;  a  species  of  religious 
Jacobinism*  which  applies  to  the  Church  the  same  levelling  princi- 
ples originally  directed  against  all  the  governments  of  Europe. 

Little  need  be  said  respecting  religious  indifference.  Religion  is 
the  first  duty  of  man.  It  is  the  homage  of  reason  to  God.  We  are 
hemgs  Uttle  lower  than  the  angels.  The  Infinite  Supreme*  who  de- 
sixes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures*  has  made  that  happiness  to 
consist  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Our  hopes  of  happiness^  both  here 
and  hereafter*  depend  on  the  stability  of  our  faith :  if  that  be  not 
fixed^  we  shall  be  driven  about  hy  every  wind  of  doctrine*  specu^ 
4ation*  and  error.  We  have  not  entered  upon  this  busy  scene  to 
4tmt  and  firet'our  hour  upon  the  stage  of  life ;  or*  Jike  overgrown 
school-boys*  to  learn  little  and  trifle  much;  wearied  with  restraint* 
pleased  with  novelty,  and  ambitious  of  transient  distinction.  Men 
who  have  no  fixed  principles  cannot  be  consistent*  either  in  politics 
or  religion.  They  will  be  ready  to  comply  with  every  measure  of 
an  a^iring  or  successful  party*  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  must  be 
reckoned  with  the  enemies  ot  the  Church. 

The  last  source  of  danger  to  our  establishment*  is  a  false  and 
-mnrious  liberality.  The  spirit  of  liberality  which  now  exists  in 
Eoi^and*  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Jacobinism  that  prevailed 
ID  France.  This  is  a  bold  assertion*  but  it  is  supported  by  facts. 

By  JacolMnism*  I  understand  that  system  of  opinions*  which  iq- 
duces  its  admirers*  without  any  precise  object  in  view*  to  oppose^ 
neglect*  despise*  or  become  indifferent  to  approved  and  ancient  in- 
sticutians*  wider  speculative  pretences  of  future  indefinite  good. 
Thus*  the  French  philosophers,  declaimed  in  general  terms  against 
every  law  of  government  and  society.  Professingonly  hatred  of  ofr 
•pftssiofl^  ref^ard  for  the  rights  of  ma%  and  love  of  liberty  and  equa- 
Uty3  they  stigmatised  the  toiends  of  true  freedom  and  ordei^  as  in- 
terested* bigoted  upholders  of  tyranny*  prejudice*  and  pfiestcrsft; 
as  tfaft  eaeifiies  of  due  h^n^n^ace^  and  unworthy  to  livt.   Sq.iong 
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as  the  sovereign,  who  was  the  chief  object  of  attack,  maintained 
his  power,  their  visionary  phns  c^f  universal  philanthropy  were  con- 
sidered  as  «  fancy  s  fairy  frostwork,'*  or  as  the  day-dreams  of 
an  amiable  philosophy.  The  benevolent  were  captivated,  and  for 
some  time  even  the  most  reasonable  men  were  unwilling  that  the 
pleasing  images  should  disappear.  The  poison  spread,  till  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  alienated  from  their  written  laws.  By  slow 
degrees,  Jacobinism  began  to  show  itself  in  a  new  form.  Hailed  as 
the  d.iy  star  of  liberty  and  peace,  it  streamed  as  a  meteor  through 
the  political  horizon,  *<  perplexing  monarchs/'  and  shaking  firom  its 
horrid  train  <<  pestilence  and  war."  Appealing  to  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  and  insidiously  separating  the  people  from  their  govern- 
ment, by  declaring  war  with  the  palace  and  peace  to  the  cottagCt 
it  inflicted  on  the  existing  race  of  man  unheard^f,  intolerable  evils. 
In  the  midst  of  groans,  tears,  and  mourning,  its  visionaries  looked 
to  the  future,  and  promised  to  their  victims  millennial  felicity. 
"Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down,"'  the  dagger  was 
concealed,  till  it  was  buried  in  the  heart. 

Is  there  no  parallel  ?  Are  not  sounding  phrases,  plausible  object^» 
and  plans  of  extensive,  universal  good,  the  only  means  by  whidk 
great  agitation  of  the  public  mind  is  produced,  while  a  propiortion- 
ate  reverence  for  the  laws  is  no  where  excited  ?  Do  not  our  reK* 
gious  philosophers  talk  loudly  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  of  candor 
and  liberality,  using  every  term  as  a  watchword  ?  We  cannot  obiect 
to  words,  but  to  the  sense  in  which  they  are  applied*  The  levelling 
expressions  adopted  in  our  country,  however  apparently  defensible^ 
are  intended  in  the  worst  and  most  objectionable  sense.  The  amal- 
gamation of  sects,  which  prevents  and  annihilates  all  exclusive  at- 
tachment to  the  Established  Church,  Is  recommended  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  and  sanctioned  even  by  some  of  the  Princes  of  the 
.  Realm.  Weareinvitedto  consider  ourselves  as  Bible  Christians,  and 
members  of  the  Universal  Church.  Quaker,  Calvinist,  Arminian, 
Methodist,  and  Anabaptist,  all  are  Bible  Christians,  all  are  members 
of  the  Universal  Church,  and  all  would  deride  the  man,  who  would 
insinuate  the  propriety  ck  their  becoming  less  attached  to  their  pe> 
culiar  tenets.  The  Church  alone  is  refused,  by  these  several  sects, 
the  exclusive  allegiance  and  attachment  of  her  sons.  This  is  bigotry^ 
this  is  intolerance !  The  French  Revolutionists,  by  advancing  new, 
in  opposition  to  long-established  doctrines,  eflfected  that  disunion 
in  their  country,  wmch  after  many  years  of  silent  progress  termi- 
nated in  civil  war.  So  will  the  liberal  projects  of  the  (hy  prove  the 
downfall  of  our  existing  institutions,  unless  we  separate  the  useful 
from  the  plaiisiblej  and  unite  fidelity  to  our  establishments  with 
zeal  for  Christianity. 
Neutrafity  is  impossible  in  the  great  questions  of  ulBpxm  and 
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politics.  All  that  is  noi  for  the  Oiatchy  must  in  some  measure  be 
against  it.  The  people  have  been  once  alienated  from  the  Establish* 
ment,  and  the  State  feQ  willi  its  best  defender.  Is  it  entirely  impos- 
sible that  these  events  may  recur?  that  the  same  pretensions  to  fer* 
vent  piety,  and  the  continued  repetition  of  popular  objections}  may 
again  induce  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  withdraw  from  her  com- 
munion? Can  a  minority  uphold  the  Church?  Are  our  very  States- 
men so  exclusively  its  friends,  as  to  give  us  implicit  conBdence  in 
their  vigilance  ?  The  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  too  much  interested 
in  the  happiness  of  their  posterity,  to  be  indifferent  to  these  ques- 
tions. .  The  friends  of  the  Establishment  in  these  classes  of  the 
community  are  numerous  and  active;  and  if  modem  liberality^ 
lukewarmness,  and  candor  should  prevail,  many  an  honorable 
head  would  fall  in  its  defence.  ^As  a  spiritual  society,  the  Church 
can  never  perish  :  as  the  ally  of  the  State,  the  best  promoter  of  loy- 
alty, peace,  and  truth,  its  sun  may  set.  I  trust,  in  that  hour  when 
the  world  would  see  with  consternation  the  overthrow  of  the  pu- 
rest and  best  form  of  professed  Christianity,  its  ministers  and  ad- 
herents may  be  found  faithful.  When  its  last  beam  of  glory  shall 
cease  to  adorn  our  political  horizon,  at  oiKe  will  depart  the  strength 
of  our  present  mode  of  government,  our  prosperity  at  home,  and 
possibly,  after  an  anxious  and  feverish  struggle^  our  superiority  and 
power  abroad. 

I  have  thus  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  these 
important  considerations.  I  now  address  myself  more  particulary  to. 
the  disunited  Clergy.  I  entreat  their  attention,  while  I  propose  an 
adequate  remedy  for  our  ecclesiastical  evils.  It  is  an  admirable  max- 
im of  the  common  law,  that  for  every  wrong  there  exists  a  remedy. 
The  evil  is  always  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  law,  the  remedy  to  be 
found  in  the  law.  This  maxim  is  equally  applicable. to  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  Church.  Our  evils  originate!  not  in  departure  from 
the  letter,  but  from  disregard  to  the  spirit  of  that  episcopal  law,  to 
which  'we  have  sworn  obedience.  Episcopacy,  rightly  under- 
stood, as  appointed  by  God,  and  binding  all  who  acknowledge  it$ 
authority  to  certain  known  duties,  is  our  sole  remedy  for  present 
evils,  and  our  best  defence  against  future  dangers. 

The  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants:  that  is,  we  believe, 
no  doctrine  which  is  not  fully  proveable  from  Scripture  j  we  re- 
ceive no  rites,  or  customs,  orgovernment,  contrary  toScripture.  But 
on  what  grounds  do  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
God  ?  Both  on  their  external  and  internal  evidence.  Precisely  on. 
the  same  grounds  do  we  hold  Episcopacy  to  be  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. Its  external  evidence  is  the  usage  of  the  primitive  Church^and . 
Its  universal  adoption  in  every  country  where  Christianity  has  been 
planted.  Its  internal  evidence  is  its  subserviency  to  the  promotion 
of  pure  Christian  knowledge,  and  its  suitableness  to  every  form  of 
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€ifil  goftnunenty  esptcisUy  tkt  moBarducal.  We  believe  liM  Ae 
«mfie  God  who  appointed  a  government  for  the  Patriarchal  and  Le^ 
iritical  disp^wationi,  nviould  kkewiie  ordain  a  regular  goremmemfor 
the  Christian  Churcbk  And  we  ha^e  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Akni^ty  concealed  this  government  from  the  Apostles^  the  primi^ 
tive  ChristiaBS,  the  oonfessorSt  and  the  martyrs*  to  be  first  discovered 
byCalvitt}  to  be  afterwards  improved  into  independency*  and  final- 
\y  poliahed  into  Methodism.  We  maintaiui  on  the  contrary,  diat 
ferai  and  aiscipline*  which  **  always*  every  where*  and  by  all  Cfam- 
ttan  societies***  has  been  received*  without  one  single  exception*  fran 
^  age  of  Christ  to  the  fifteenth  century  after  his  crucifixion.  That 
is*  we  maintain  Episcopacy* 

I  am  writing  to  Clergymen*  to  men  who  are  well  acquainted  widi 
the  whole  tenor  and  scope  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  Episco- 
pacy; and  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  to  them  that  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  was  the  law  of  Christ.  Tet  it  is  essential  to 
the  strength  of  the  argument*  to  mark  Well  the  bulwarks*  and  du3se 
immoveable  columns*  on  which  the  fabric  of  dioc^saui  Episcopacy 
is  supporttd. 

As  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Father*  so  were  the  Apostles  commis- 
sioBed  by  their  Divine  Master.  Their  original  powers*  which  were 
afterwards  enlarged*  were  superior  to  thc^  of  the  Seventy :  a  cir- 
cumstance evidently  proving  an  imparitv  among  die  first  ministen 
of  religion.  After  the  Ascensibii  we  find  the- Aposdes  perenmtorily 
commanding*  censuring,  and  approving.  They  ordained  Priests 
and  Deacons*  thev  visited  the  Churches*  and  confirmed  the  num- 
bers of  the  Chriitun  congregations  previously  baptized.  They  vin- 
cficated  their  authority*  aikl  exerted  their  power  over  extensive^tracts 
of  country.  In  their  miraculous  gifts  they  have  no  successors.  But 
as  every  law  of  God  must  continue  as  long  as  the  necessity  exisis 
for  whichthat  law  was  originallv  given;  and  as  authority  was  drie* 
gated  to  die  Apostles  for  this  sunple  reason*  that  widiout  subd^ 
dination  there  can  be  no  society ;  it  is  plain  the  duratibn  of  autho- 
rity must  be  coeval  widi  the  Christian  Church*  or*  in  other  words* 
will  end  only  with  the  present  dispensation  of  ^Christ. 

Tet  while  the  offices  were  preserved  separate*  so  litde  was  the 
distinction  of  names  regarded  in  the  primitive-age*  that  even  Christ 
himself  is  called  Aposde  and  High  Priest*  Bishop  and  Pastor* 
.  Minisier  or  Deacon.  It  is  certain  me  name  of  Bidiop  and  Presby- 
ter were  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  same  person.  The  Apos- 
tles themselves  were  known  by  the  conunonnume  of  DiscipleS| 
which  was  equally  applied  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ :  yet  it  is 
evident  from  Scripture*  that  not  all  die  Disdples  censured*  onfadned* 
and  confirmed.  The  ofices  were  distinct,  the  *ftame  common.  Tltt 
Episcopal  successors  of  tlieAposdes  werp-fbr  some  tune  distin- 
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gttished  by  this  tide»  which  wm  gradually  declined  through  hu- 
mility ^  and  the  ttrm  Bishop*  though  at  first  used  in  common  with 
Pnsbyter,  was  at  length  confined  to  designate  the  apostdic  oiCce 
and  powers.     That  Timothy  and  Titus  were  invested  by  8t.  Paul 
with  episcopal  authority,  is  fully  proved  from  the  Epistles  addressed 
to  them.     They  are  charged,  in  the  most  sdemn  manner,  to  exe- 
cute those  duties  which  appertained  only  to  the  apostolical  office. 
The  testimony  of  the  fathers  of  that  age,  with  the  universal  con- 
current evidence  of  all  writers,  even  among  the  factimis  and  here- 
sies, from  that  period  till  the  time  of  Calvin,  abundantly  prove  the 
trudi  of  the  aphorism,  that  without  a  Bishop  there  can  be  no  Church. 
Some  expressions  in  Jerome  are  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  this  general 
maxim :  yet  this  author  acknowledges,  that  St.  Mark,  vrtio  died 
six  years  before  St.  Peter,  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria.    Other  au- 
thors of  the  early  ages  have  related  the  succession  of  Bishops  in  se- 
veral dioceses,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  till  their  day.  Ignatius 
at  Antioch,  Janies  at  Jerusalem,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  with  many 
others,  were  Bishops  while  the  Apostles  were  still  alive.  They  were 
ordained  by  the  Apostles,  and  exercised  Episcopal  power.    The 
command  of  IgnatittS-*-<<  let  nothing  be  done  without  the  Bishop,' 
of  all  that  appertains  to  the  Church  "— i3  the  comnum  language 
of  Clemens,  and  the  Fathera  of  that  period.     In  the  Epistle  ad-  ^ 
dressed  to  the  Hebrews,  they  are  enjoined  <<  to  obey  those  who  had 
the  rule  over  them,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls."    Hie  civH 
magistrate  did  not  watch  for  their  souls,  «  as  they  that  must  giVe 
account}'*  he  refers  to  their  spiritual  rulers,  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church,  the  ecclesiastical  magistrates  and  guides  of  the  people. 

From  that  time  till  the  present.  Episcopacy  has  been  the  most 
general  Church  Government ;  and  every  argument  brought  aeainst 
this  mode  of  discipline  has  been  repeatedly  and  satisfactorUy  refuted. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  utter-  impossibility  that  Episcopacy 
could  have  been  an  tnnovatiiMi.  The  (juestion  rather  is,  what  ought 
to  be  the  application  of  our  belief  in  this  divine  mstitution,  to  the 
controversies  of  the  day  i 

As  the  grea^  head  of  the  Church  has  done  nothing  in  vain,  we 
nottst  conclude  that  the  efiect  to  be  produced  by  this  institution  was 
intended  to  be  pn»>ortionate  to  die  design.  Episcopacy  is  the 
scafibldins  of  that  Churchy  which  cannot  be  perfected,  till  <«the 
top  stone  be  raised  with  the  shoutings  of  grace^  grace  unto  it.'* 
Though  neither  the  sound  of  the  axe  nor  the  hammer  is  to  be 
heard,  a  scafiblding  is  necessary  till  <<  the  building,  fitly  framed  to- 
gether, groweth  up  a  complete  and  holy  temple  to  die  Lord." 
^iscopacy  is  a  ^iritual  go? emment,  administered  by  spiritual  men, 
fior  spiritual  purposes.  Its  chief  object  is  the  union  of  tiie  Church, 
bjr  the  pciEventioii  of  heKtiies. without  and  sdusm  within.    As  the 
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ptinciples  of  legislation  are  the  samet  whether  in  teUgion  or  [ 
we  shall  better  understand  the  nature  of  the  obligations  impoied 
on  us  by  Episcopacy  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  civil  govemment. 
Episcopacy  is  to  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  what  civil  govern* 
ment  is  to  the  world.     The  earth  is  divided  into  countries  and  dis* 
tricts  ruled  by  independent  legislaturesi  each  following  its  own  sys- 
tem of  polity,  and  all  bound  together  by  the  common  law  of  na* 
tions.     The  universal  visible  Churchy  in  the  same  manner,  is  divid«- 
ed  into  Christian  Societies^  independent  of  each  other,  and  all  ce» 
mented  as  the  parts  of  a  beautiful  temple  by  the  common  law  of 
Scripture.     In  this  only  lies  the  difference :  every  state  may  fol^ 
low  a  separate  system  of  internal  poUty,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  situation,  .the  circumstances  of  its  people,  the  extent  of  its  com^ 
merce,  the  character  of  its  enemies,   and  other  considerations. 
But  in  a  Church,  as  man  is  always  the  same,  subject  to  the  same 
wants,  temptations,  and  passions,  aspiring  to  the  same  heaven,  and 
pursuing  the  same  objects,  the  common  founder  of  all  Churches 
appointed  one  unchangeable  system  of  polity.     Many  counselloes 
in  a  State  form  a  legislature,  many  Bishops  a  hierarchy.     The  le- 
g^lature  of  every  nation  must  have  a  Sovereign,  bv   whatever 
name  he  may  be  known  ;  the  hierarchy  of  every  Churcn  must  like- 
wise own  a  superior.     The  private  opinion  of  a  senator  is  never 
made  the  rule  of  obedience  to  a  State,  neidier  is  the  private  opimon 
of  an  individual  Bishop  the  standard  of  Christian  faith.     The  uni- 
ted wisdom  only  of  a  legislature,  founded  upon  ancient  laws,  pos* 
sessesthat  authority  which  demands  obedience  from  the  people;  so 
does  the  united  wisdom  of  the  superiors  of  a  Church  require  obe» 
dience  from  the  Clergy.     And  as  a  subject,  though  he  confom  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  may  depart  widely  from  its  spirit  and  mean* 
ing ;  so  may  a  Clergyman,  by  deviating  from  the  spirit  of  his  pio- 
fessional  vows,  cause  reproach  ot  indifference  to  that  Zion  whose 
prosperity  he  is  bound  to  secure.     Move  is  ever  implied  than  caa 
be  expressed,  both  in  the  political  compact  between  a  civil  goveni- 
ment  and  its  people,   and   in  the  religious  compact  between  a 
Church  and  its  members.    Td  be  a  good  subject  requires  not  only 
obedience,  but  activity  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  country  :  and 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  faithful  servant  of  God  not  to  be  contented* 
with  simple  conformity  to  his  Church,  but  to  be  zealous  for  its 
honor  and  union. 

This  parallel  between  (:ivil  and  ecclesiastical  government  iUas* 
trates  the  precise  degree  of  that  obedience  which  is  required  from 
the  Clergv  by  the  Church,  (^dience  consisU  in  the  ^dmissim  f^ 
individual  to  public  opinion^  as  required  Inf  the  lam  to  which  we  hone 
mom  compliance.  Thus  a  member  of  a  senate  ought  not  to  consi- 
der himself, in  that  individual  capacity  onljr,  but  as  g  member  of  a 
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national  bod^l  A  soldier  is  not  to  regard  himself  as  a  military  indi-.  * 
vidttal,  to  pursue  his  own  plans  of  battle^  encampment,  and  siege.  A  ' 
clergymah  ts  nbt  an  ecclesiastical  individual)  with  fiberty  to  pursue  ' 
his  own  peculiar  theories  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ;  he.  i 
is  required   to  submit  all   his  plans   to  the  government  of  the/ 
Church.     The  uniform  result  of  this  sacrifice  of  individual  opinion 
to  general   expediency,  constitutes   the  strength  of  nations,  the  - 
discipline  of  armies,  the  union  of  Churches.     Patriotism  in  a  sub-  ^ 
ject^  courage  in  a   soldier,  piety  in  a  clergyman,  are  characteristic 
and  necessary  virtues ;  but  they  become  injurious  instead  of  bene-  ; 
ficial,  unless  controlled  by  the  authority  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively subject. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  obedience.    Its  practice  is  equally  clear. 
As  li  soldier  is  stationed  to  one  particular  spot,   to  attend  to  one 
well  known  duty,  by  the  performance  of  which  he  contributes  to  ' 
the  victory,  so  do  the  clergy  contribute  most  to  the  advancement 
of  Christianity,  when   they  confinetheir  exertions  to  their  own  ' 
sphere  of  action.     The  curate  to  his  curacy,  the  beneficed  clergy- 
man to  his  benefice,  the  bishop  to  his  diocese.    To  meet  in  petty  • 
councils  with  the  various  sects  of  dissenters   for  ecclesiastical 
purposes :  to  perform  any  ecclesiastical  action,  without  reference 
to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  Church,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 
therefore  in  practice.    It  is  the  substitution  of  an  imaginary  for  a 
kncmn  duty.     It  originates  in  error,  it  ends  in  schism. 

<*  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.^    I  am  sensible  of  the  un-  - 
popularity  of  mv  argument,  but  I  appeal  to  the  Scripture.   When 
Christ  appointed  the  aposdes  and  die  seventy  to  their  high  office, 
he  limite»i  and  defined  their  duties^    Holy  and  excellent  as  his 
disciptos  were,  they  were  not  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion.  > 
Widiout  this  limitation  even  error  and  schism  might  have  spread 
amotig  diie  apostles  diemselves.     Christ  himself  did  not  preach  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  reason  is  assigned ;  <<  I  am  not  sent  but  to  die 
lost  -sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel/'    Undoubtedly  he  wished  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  but  by  this  conformity  to  his  Fadiert  • 
wiH  he  left  an  example  to  his  ministers  to  limit  their  exertions  to 
their  known  duties.     After  his   Ascension,  when  t)ie  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  poured  out  abundantly  on  the  disciples, 
they  were  taught  to  consider  theinselVes  as  members  of  one  body. 
The  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  were  to  know  their  station.    The 
hedkh-  of  the  spiritual  body  was  only  tO  be  preserved  by  the  prop^ 
perfomiahce  of  the  functions  of  all  its  members.    The  deacon 
could  not  exercise  the  presbyteral,  or  the  priest  the  sacerdotal' ^ 
duties.    To  one  Iras  given  the  power  to  work  miracles,  to  another  -- 
the  gift  of  tongues,  to  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  and  ' 
ao  ontlnough  all  the  supernatural  endowment    The  prophet 
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MBoAed  ^hi$  i>WBbp>fWg>i  ht  tlml  tiiw|j||ty  myim  H$Mmhjhn 
Hmt  ministered,  on  hii-  deacanthip-  of  nimt^  EftchyninBnitr 
toMda*  the  Spirit  awe  them  opfKntmii^*  Thf^eacne  -Sfiiiat  -stitt 
gQ«ien)s>  theChurclii  ooraM,  pailoiv^  Mi4bialH»p«t  havm-'tlMir 
resp^ctiTe  statioM-aUotiedl  to  thm  hyrft  ^m%  ofeihnittiig;  Pjiavi- 
doooej  and  thejr  art  individiiaUf  calkd  upoorto  pfifomi  ^  r  pt^ 
cuUar  diiue^rof  their  etedoiu 

Sa  pieraleat  i«  the  suppoaicioii.  that  no  aigwMpt  in  rtf^ip^ie 
diiovtaion  ia-to  be  drawn  from  other  eourjoeat  thaorthe  BiUbrthAa 
I  verf  ttamlUoglf  omit  the  tealimony'  of  Ig|aaikiti% 
CypriaO}  and  others,  to  the  nature  of  the  obedience  rrequixed: 
a  clergyman.  To  quote  the  apostolic  canons  would  bnog  oiMae 
severe  ridicule^  thou^  wAiatever  opinion  ^  may-be  entevtwufdr' •£ 
thaiF^geauinenesa^the^eater  p^ct-canoofcbeJafeir  than  tbe^lbafljik 
century ;  end  they  are  a  finable  ooUectfon^  of  doc  wenta,  jUmni^th- 
tive-of  the  faith  and^discipUne^  of-  the^  primitive'  Cbnfoh<^  I  sbail. 
themfore  omitall  authoriticAof  this  kind,  and^pfoceed, to-die^n^ 
quiry,  how  the  principle,  thua-advancedt  that  a  clergynMm  it  neevT: 
to  consider  liimsQif  an  ecclesiaftical'indiiFidoil,  w^-i^ly  •  to  tlw^- 
pqpiiilar  societies  ? 

That  a  single  bishop,  or  that  -several-  bishops  -  he^  noilied  fhem 
selves  toaeociety,  is  not  sufficient  to  enforce  its.  claimeUMVus- 
patronage-:  U  mmif  beioneiumidlm  the  utfiA  C!lmtcktm4ts.€mf^ 
rate  firm.  Of  course^  I  would  be  understood  to  speak  of  FuJaJhi, 
siastical  aooteties  only  ^and  the  -two  which .  msfe  imQaedaaH^ipStt- 
sent  themselves  to^ur  notice  are  the  Bibla. Society  anditbe;Ctfwb 
MisfiOnafy  Socaecy* 

The^ftrst  object  of  the  Bible  Socitty-is  the  disp^rswi-  of  BiMet- 
at  home*    Tim  is  our  duty  as^  Christies :  and  our.  Chiurcb  haa 
aq^y"  provided  the  means  of  distribuUng  theast  to    ov«ry.  p^e^. 
family  in  the  kingclom.    The  Bible  Society  was  not  therefieva  vi^ 
cesiir^  to  enable  clergymen  to  fulfil  tins  p^  of  their^ttty*   Npaa« 
aaaU  mflnence  is  powtt,  and- as  influence  is  cref^ted  byrmonegs  4a^ 
I  not^  by  contributing  donations,  to   this   anofoessasy    t^mmfm- 
inercsMettie  infltience  and.power  of  an  assooiatio^  a  gifiafrnv^api^ 
of*  whose  meaabers  oppose  themselres  to  the  Cbttrm.    Am.-  OM-. 
mf  triple  duties,, ae'sufajecty  churchman^  and  chris^UMii  admirably; 
unlti^dr  by  obedience  ta  that  episcopal  law»  which  ^  contmaiwU  t^m 
to  hoep  within  my  own  sphere,  at  the  same  time  that'I  ^vRMft 
thateoeiety  wUch  is  saoctionad  by  the  wholo  Chttreb,  aad-wMsIa 
enaUes  every  paroclnal  minisier  tp  sMf^yhis^  own  pafiEis)ii«i-A- 
cheaper  rate    than,  its  new   and  flmrishing<  riiral  ?    QHr:'Ginfapbi 
adppftiim  her  homilies  the  strongest  li^gvagf^  in  eatiatitiag^Ml; 
eaftimrti^lien  peofite:  to:  study  the  Ss^iipHiHis,  atidrtlwn>fQI»,- a^ 
ceftatnlycannot  be  cmuidaeed atfl^  «na<ny of  ^ /BiW»uwhin 
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plifklhg  iOtAe^wvuH  tfhn  pooter  niimtets  on  her  own  jAttn*  - 
IMtintie  4stai  4h^se  cietgfnmn  be  e^cctmed  hostile  to  th«  Seriptaiisi  - 
xAm  sfBkppotttlmraiode  of  diMvlbocifig  the  Bible  which  m&iiitaiiis' 
thr  infloence  of  an  BpiMopat  efttablishmeiit^     The  Bible  Society 
WIS  not  essentkl  to  the  cAHie  of  the  Church ;  for  the  Bible  was^  > 
and  18)  and  I  trnltever  will  be,  distribtttdd  by  the- amhotised 
minister  in  erefy  hamlet  in  the  kingdom*    The  Bible  Soeiety  wae 
not  essential  to  the  common  cause  of  Chrietianttyj  for  thaf^aose-is 
identified  in  England  wirii  th^  welfare  of  the  estaMishm«5nt%  •  Bot 
the'BiMeSoeiety  was  essential  to  the  Dissenters,  for  it  has  abufl'^ 
dMSy  ineveased  their  interest  and  confirmed  their  power. 

Bfy  Christian  brethren,  let  me  seriottsly  ask  of  you,  hot  the ^ 
hOtor  of  God  been  truly  promoted  by  this  schism-nfakiitg  pai-a- 
phehfoMa  of  speeches,  associations,  and  district  divisions?  Cannot^ 
we  distribute  BiUes  to  the  African  or  Hindoo  without  increasing 
the  pofitical  dangers  of  the' country?    Cannot  the  Bible  be  distri- 
bttttod  among  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  without  the  tn^  ' 
chinery  of  the  Bible  Society  ?  WiH  the  kingdom  of  Christ  be  really 
extended  by  this  strange  and  unnatural  combination  of  truth  and' 
error?    This  heterogeneous    union  is   not  certainly    absolutely 
requisite  to  distribute  Bibles  at  home.    Whether  it  is  essential  to 
enable  us  to  disperse  Bibles  abroad,  is  a  question  which  must  b*^ 
decided  by  our  examining  the  claims  of  the  Church  Missionary  ^ 
Society* 

This  is  a  body  of  professed  churchmen,  animated  with  zeal  for 
the  best  cause,  theunirersal  propagation  dF  the  Gospek  B^imihg 
with  manyj  that  the  signs  of  the  times  announce  the  near  approach*' 
of  that  mOleflnial' period,  «  when  the  Hon  shall  li«  down  ^th* 
the  lamb,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  eortfi-' 
as  tile  waters  cover  the  sea,"  they  have  united  to  send^  mission* 
ariee  into  remote  and  barbarous  countries.  Undoubtedly  they- 
meant  to  do  well.  But  how  can  that  churchman  approve  theiv-^ 
society,  who  understands  and  practices  the  demands  of  an  Episco*' 
pal  Church  ?  They  have  sacrilegiously  appointed  laymen  to  ex^ 
ettise  the  hdy  functions  of  the  priesditood.  They  have  commis-*- 
sioned  some  to  preach  in  our  cok>nies  iNduch  are  under  the  Epis^ 
copal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London.  Others,  are  semto- 
pli^es  not  within  our  dominions.  The  Lbnddli  ^Missionary  Sbdetyi' 
a  body  of  pioub  dissenters,  have  at  length  b^n  partly  succestfftil 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  in  other  stations  \  yet  if  the  advan^** 
ta^  these  societies  have  rendered  to  the  heathen  were  tenfold,  it" 
io  bur  duty^  as  Christians,  to  withhold  from  them  ovr  afltpf)Ort  and^ 
sanction,  forthis  scriptural  reason:  the  heathen  musi  be'  ccmertedt 
in'thiitiiUifmertuecessfidfy- pursued' by  the  ApestleS)  and  ikev^kt^ 
-  -     ipjj^  prophecy  whieh^has^  foretold  the'  uni- 
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rertoldiAiSion  of  the  Go^  wiM  be  wotamfUked  hfMimMhmM 
or  human  means :  most  probably  by  the  latter.  <  BiH  ufdgX'W^ 
^Mceire  an  additional  revelation  to  astute  .us  tbat  W!e  4m  pefmtted 
to  deTiate  from  die  apostolic  plan,  we  must  bettere  the  hcmfheii 
will  be  conrerted  by  our  following  this  plan>  and  no  other* ' 

The  command  of  our  Saviour  wasexppess:  <<  Go  yein|»att 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  The 
manner  in  which  the  apostles  executed  this  command  is  rdalM 
in  the  book  of  die  Acts,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical .  history  oi  t^ut 
subsequent  periods.  They  pieached  to  all  nations,  they  ordained 
others  to  the  same  duty.  I  should  but  insult  the  learned  cicmr 
to  whom  I  write,  if  I  attempted  to  demonstrate  what  is  so  wSU 
known  and  believed  by  them  all }  that  in  those  early  9g»4d 
Oiristianity  no  man  dared  to  jpreach  to  the  pe^^  unlesa  he  wp^ 
duly  authorised  and  set  apart  tor  that  sacred  function.  Theuaity 
of  die  Church  was  complete.  AH  were  of  one  heart  .and  of  one 
mind.  The  people  were  obedient  to  dieir  spiritual  ptstotfrapd 
their  pastors  confined  themselves  to  the  distinct  and  peculiar  office 
to  which  diey  had  been  ordained.  The  decrees  of  the  Cfantch  at 
Jerusalem  were  received  bv  all  the  societies  where  St.  Paul  a^d 
odiers  had  preached  (  and  this  unanimous  receptioii  pr^vn'thfc 
harrifony  subsisting  among  the  whole  visible  Church,  so  long  .^ 
every  man  confined  his  exertions  to  his  allotted  station.  By.t^ 
simple  means,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the^gp^l 
spnKid  with  tike  rapidity  pf  lightning  throng  the  habisabie  worid : 
to  India  and  Abyssinia  on  tl^  eastern,  to  Spain  and  Britsin  ^n.tlK 
western  side  of  Jerusalem,  Everywhere  and  always  the  apqsd^ 
preached  die  pospel,  ordained  faidiful  men^  and  established. Efi^- 
copal  government. 

Never,  at  that  period,  was  the  monstrous  proposition  defendod* 
diat  every  individual  might  preach  the  Gospel  who  felt  aetroag 
inclination  so  to  do.  Never  was  a  sodety  of  •  laymen  and  eodt* 
siasdcs  then  permitted  to  send  unordained  incompetent  9edlo|s 
into  the  vineyard  of  the  Church  :much  less  was  it  oonskW/UNd^- 
fensible  that  societies  so  composed  should  send  out-  the  SciipCifys 
without  their  interpreter,  or  commission  the  self-appointed,  lo  k^ 
bor  in  those  places  already  subjected  to  ecclesiasucal  contsp^  L 
would  follow  the  example  of  these  primitive  times.  I  js^oidd  i^ 
therefore,  support  the  society  which  does  nothing,  more  tbaq  .dis- 
tribute the  Scripture  abroad,  and  makes  no  provision  foR  dto  other 
means  of  grace,  for  the  administration  of  the  sacramentSy  thopsAn 
Kc  worship,  and  the  expounding  the  word  of  God.  N^tbe^  9W 
a  Chrisdan,  can  I  support  the  error,  which  intrudes  its  unoaiUpfd 
missbnaries  into  those  regions  already  subjecited.tQ  £pi9mjpa]l'^j%- 
cisdicdon.    Both  plans  are  and^sa^tural :  botl^iim  W^WIMinH^ 
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dtscifAitiet  tnd  totally  incompetent  toperpetMoie  whatever  nolated 
good  they  nay  at  first  accomplish. 

In  die  apostolic  age^  security  was  given  to  the  Church  for  the 
fiddity^of  the  minister,  and  his  perseverance  in  the  orthodox  faitlu 

*  He  was  subject  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  $  and  if  be  departed 
from  the  belief  of  the  Church,  he  was  deposed  from  his  o£Sce.  On 
the  plan  pursued  by  the  modern  missionary  societies  we  have  no 
security  for  truth :  we  find  no  control  over  preacher  or  hearer. 
K  the  missionary  depart  from  his  own  professed  principles,  or  from 
^he  principles  professed  by  those  who  have  paid  his  charges  and 

'  sent  him  into  the  vineyard, — ^who  8hall|depose  him  from  his  office^ 
or  censure  his  proceedings  ?  He  acknowledges  no  authority,  he 
itAmits  to  no  master,  he  has  no  guide  but  his  own  private  interpie- 
tatioa  of  Scripture.    Would  St.  Paul,  were  he  now  on  eurtfa» 

.  sanction  this  mode  of  acting  ?  He  commanded  that  elders  be  or* 
dained  in  every  city ;  he  charged  his  son  in  the  faith  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  exhort ;  he  directed  that  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order ;  that  is,  he  established  discipline  in  the  Churches.  Can 
we  dien  imagine  that  we  act  coitformably  with  his  plan,  when  we 
send  f6rth  tnisiionaries,  without  any  lawful  power  to  enforce  re- 
bukes, or  charges,  or  ezbortarions  i    The  very  missionaries  them- 

*  selves  may  be^me  heathen,  and  what  Church  authority,  or  bishop, 
shaU  intrude  on  their  liberty  of  conscience  ? 

'  Christianity,  in  its  most  corrupted  form,  is  infinitelv  preferable 
to  the  cruelties,  the  supentitions,  the  abominations  of  neathenism ; 
y^t  we  do  not  support  the  mtsnonaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

'Church,  because  we  think  that  those  missionaries  propagate  error. 
At  th^  same  time  we  ackowledge  their  zeal  and  their  devotedness ; 
they  preach  much  of  truth,  they  accomplish  much  good.  The 
iiame  general  objection  which  prevents  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  supporting  a  papal  mission,  applies  equally  to  all 
the  modem  popular  societies.     They  all  do  much  good  ;  but  on 

-  actfount  of  some  error,^  either  in  their  constitution  or  doctrine, 
wedecSneour  sanction  and  appf^bation.  Yet  our  dutv  is  still 
dear;  as  Christians  we  are  bound  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
r^li^on' through  the  whole  vrorld.    How  are  we  to  proceed  ? 

*  Atf-Christians^   ehvrchmen^  and  subjects,  we  are  required  to 
'  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  that  manner  which 

shall'best  unite  the  duties  implied  by  these  relations.  If  jio  society 
'  at  present  exists  by  subscribing  to  which  we  may  unite  these 
^ties,'  rather  than  adopt  any  one  of  our  popular  associations  we 
iie  required  to  form  another.  As  I  am  arguing  the  point  on  a 
'^g'SBeral  {frinc^le,  I  shall  not  consider  myself  as  the  advocate  of 
any  pardctilar  society :  but  as  the  daims  of  the  Bible  and  Church 
mMMmj  SoeMssr  have  'been  euminedy  tggd  found  wantpg>  I 
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shall  ^omider  the  claims  of  that,  which  has  now  hetn  fMiMd  fpr 
a  century,  to  promote  the  sacred  cause  of  the.  promgation  of  die 
Gospel. 

This  is  a  chartered  body,  established  under  the  sanction  of  litt 
Churchy  for  the  purpose  of  extendiog  Christianity  among  our  colo- 
nies. These  present  a  wide  field  for  missionary  exertions^  and  it  is 
possible  we  should  do  better  if  we  first  confined  our  labors  to  ovr 
own  dominions  \  on  the  same  principle  of  action  which  iadoced 
both  Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  preach  to  the  Jews  before  they  wait 
among  the  Gentiles.  By  supporting  the  society  we  unite  our  tx^ile 
duties.  As  subjects,  weshould  violate  no  la^,  infringe  no  castDBi» 
offend  no  authority,  for  it  is  a  chartered  body.  As  chuic]|iiieii» 
we  should  encourage  neither  schism,  indifference^  nor  e^ror :  we 
lAould  promote  the  cause  of  the  Establi^ment  a^d  maintain  its 
,  ififluence,  for  this  Society  b  approved  and  supported  by  all  the 
bidiops  of  England.  As  Christians,  we  should  fulfil  our  duty  of 
.Bending  out  the  word  of  God,  with  its  authorised  intc^^retsri  to 
many  millions. of  heathens. 

Subh  are  the  claims  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Goipeljn 
fForeign  Parts.  Though.  I  cannot  for  myself  imagine  the  poes^^lity 
..nf  an  objection  to  this  .society,  I  will  suppose,  for  the  sajke  cl.the 
jurgument,  that  the  millions  of  unconverted  heathens  now  sip^ect 
to  our  power  are  too  few  for  the  exercise  of  that  enlightened  jbnir 
Yolence  which  would  embrace  the  word.  How  oqg^  we  to  |iid- 
eeed,  if  such  be  our  conviction  ? 

The  conduct  I  would  recommend  in  this  case  toiour  ri^  ^ii^l 

Seat  men,  is  drawn  from  two  admirable  ^preeedents.    Qney'^e 
^urch  at  Jerusalem!  |he  odier,  Uieexumpleof  our  a^cealewin 
the  reign  of  William. 

When  the  Church  at  Jerusa^m  wes  so  .ttni^  tiiat  ail  its  xneai- 

'  bers  were  <<  &f  or«e  heart  and  one  soul,"  they  that  were  enabled  to 

eontribnte  to  the  good  of  others  brought  their  donations  and  Jaid 

tbem  dt  the  Apostles'  feet.    Whatever  benefit  they  propop^.to 

.aeconrpliah,  ^\r  intentions,  thmr  plans,  ,aiid.  their  reveon^aKWire 

. subnkittod>to  the  Church  in  its^corpor^ute  form.    Individual  iipi^- 

tions  were  combined  for  Ae  commoH  good».and  refened  ^>  tbe^^ 

•'posal  of  their  ecdesiastioal  jsiifjeriors.    T)^ta^vnA  ^alibeealt'can- 

•ididumon  with  error.  There  were  no  hajtf  measures  .to . JCMpve,^ 

applause  of  the  .pe<^e,  and  preietve  a  aoiyiinal  ceiqpeot  tpftjj^ 

•a^ostks,  while  by  utter  indifffrence  to  .^eir  anidiority 

'^were .promoted  in  the  Church.    They  were,  of  one  ^eait  ^id  < 

*  soul,  and  having  but  one  ^}ect  they  had  but^one  pwr^k 

The  second  exampk;  I. wwldrec<mmsnd  te  tli^ -iio^#£#n>- 
fosseddkurchmen  ts;thet^o«r  encefltqvsjn  tl^MgPi  tctf  W^I^MB. 
;^iperfoHQ«nditbe^flaa./e£iiM«hnMbQf  lUm^fOm^ 
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oT  GhttrchmSti,  ix.  that  period,  were  rather  discountenanced  tfaaiD 
pnmioted  by  the  ruling  powers  \  yet  at  chat  time  some  few  Jiiotf s 
individualSy  pitying* the  ignorance  •(  the  headien  world)  resolted'to 
^Attempt  «oiBe  means  of  extending  amons  (hem  the  bkssiiigs-df 
eiriliaation  and  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  However  ze^ns 
they  were  to-do  good,  they  did  not  presume  to  act  in  ecclesiastical 
tfaks  without  the  sanction  df  thar  bishops.  l%ey  6btained  a  chsr- 
ter'for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  under  the  protection  of  their 
.government  and  their  Church.  Our  duty  therefore  is,  either  to 
support  Aeir  society,  or  acting  upon  their  pbns,  to obtainEpiscopal 
vmuthority  for  the  extension  of  that  charter.  ^My  own  opinion  is, 
tbat  thia  latter  mode  of  proceeding  is  unnecessary.  Surely  we  are 
not-required  to  send  our  missionaries  to  thestrangersbf  "Zealaifd 
•and  Polynesia,  when  millions  under  our  bwn  protection  ikre  djing 
in  their  ignorance  and  detestable  superstitions  I 

If  the  Church  of  England  were  united,  its  members  would  un- 

^heaitalingly  pursue  this  plan  of  benefitting  the  world.    If  we  are 

Churchmen,  we  must  act  decidedly  with  our  Gbureh.    Hundreds 

of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  ooOected  in  England  to   Mess 

tibe  world  with  Christian  knowledge.    Tet  how  little  has  been 

•  done  I   Had  these  immense  sums  l^n  submitted  to  ecclesiastical 

flisposal ;  had  erery  efibrt  to  enlighten  the  heathen  been  directed 

■by  authority }  had  (rishops,  priests,  and  deacons  been  established 

as  the  mkat  societi^  required ;  had  one  law  of  fsith,  of  righteous- 

ness,  and  discipline  been  obserred,  supported  by  die  wealth  of 

'Cngland,and'the  Continued  influence  of  Episcopal  power,  we  have 

'every  teason  to  belies,  from  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  pri- 

nitiTe  ages,  that  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  would 

'  have  been  more  abundantly  crowned  with  the  Divine  Blessing. 

How  incalcuhble  are  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  this 
'  conduct.  «« Example  is  the  school  if  mankind,  and  they  will  leam 
in  no  odier.**  .  The  example  of  many  thousands  of  benevolent  arid 
-pious  churdimen,  has  not  hitberto  directed  die  multitude  to  reve» 
^renoe  tlie  religious  imtltuiA>ns  of  their  country  ;  the  majority  oiF  the 
people  are  consecuendy  becoming  indifierent  to  their  preservation. 
But  this  union  of  churchmen  would  take  away  this  Tpproacli,  wouM 
turn  the  coarse  of  the  public  mind,  and  remove  at  once  the  effects  of 
fonner  example.  Our  government  would  be  strengthened,  our  bws 
supported}  our  friends  would  be  distinraished  from  our  enemies ; 
deqjmen  would  cease  to  reproach  eau  other,  either  with  luke* 
wamnessor  enthusiasm ;  the  association  with  dissenters  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  which  has  caused  so  much  disunion  in  the  Churchy 
would  no  loMer  exist.  Much  additional  revenue  would  accrue  to 
the  conmon  ninds  set  apart  for  die  propagation  of  the  Gospel  % 
^maoythousaiidsy  who  now  ccmsciendously  withhold  their  as- 
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•ent  to  the  popular  societies^  would  contribute  to  the  sujqpoit  of  a 
diaitered  body^  sanctioned  by  our  Bishops,  and  rendered  respectable 
by  die  virtuesi  talents,  wealthy  and  loyalty  of  its  adherents.  We 
should  be  united  at  home,  and  possess  greater  influence  abroad. 
All  contending  motives  for  future  controversy  on  such  subjects 
would  be  destroyed.  The  religious  zeal,  which  extends  its  care  to 
all  mankind»  would  harmonise  with  that  jealous  attachment  to  our 
establishment^  wliich  induces  so  many  of  our  clergy  to  regard  with 
suspicion  every  novelty,  whether' useful  or  dangerous.  Episcopacy 
would  be  strengthened,  and  our  dangers  lessened.  Churchmen 
would  once  more  consider  themselves  as  brethren.  The  majority 
of  the  people,  instead  of  separating  themselves  from  die  Establish- 
ment, would  learn  how  to  reconcile  their  known  with  their  bnag^ 
nary  duties,  acting  at  once  as  good  subjects,  sound  churchmen, 
and  true  christians. 

This  then,  my  Chrisdan  brethren,  this  is  the  conduct  we  are 

.  called  upon  to  imitate.     This  is  the  plan,  and  this  alone,  whidi 

,  reconciles   our  duties  as  churchmen,  subjects,    and  Christians. 

Unite  your  respected  names,  your  splendid   talents,  your  ardent 

zeal,  your  princely  liberality,  in  one  grand  oblation  on  the  altar  of 

;  your  Church.     «  With  singleness  of  eye"  to  the  glory  of  God, 

-  be  acdve  in  the  promotion  of  union  at  home  and  the  general  welfare 

'  of  mankind  abroad.     Proceed    on  the  plan    of  -  the    Apostles. 

.  Submit  the  influence  of  your  power,  your  wealth,  your  rank,  to  ihe 

authority  of  your  Church,  and  act'  in  concert  with  your  ecclesiasd- 

cal' superiors.     Lay  your  offerings  at  the  Aposdes'  feet.     Proceod 

.  as  an  united  body.    Send  out  neither  the  Scripture,  nor  the  Mis- 

;sionary  on  your  own  authority.   Ii>  die  endeavour  to  please  God, 

you  will  thus  prove- to  the  crowd  who  venerate  and  admire  you, 

;  that  you  are  the  friends  of  your  Church,  not  in  appearance  and 

.  profession,  but  in  reality.    Squander  no  more  coundess  thousands 

,  in  isolated  ill-directed  attempts  to  do  good.     Extend  the  Gospel  on 

.the  apostolic  plan,,  and  by  the  close  of  another  century  mankind 

.  will  have  as  much  reason  to  bless  our  great  and  good  country,  for 

their  deliverance  from  mental,  a3  they  have  now  reason  to  bless  it 

for  their  deliverance  from  political  slavery. 
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It  is  generally  apkiu>wledg«d4»y4lMieJbest  acquaint^  withthe  otb- 
iect»  uat  the  produce  of  our  manufactures  might  be  nearly  doubled 
an  a  very  abort  space  of  time.  It  is  also  admitted  that  the  amoupt 
of  agricultural  produce  might  be  greatly  increased.  Hence  it  will 
appear  evident  on  reflectipg^  that  ^11  the  distress  experienced  at 
present  must  be  wholly  owing  to  want  of  management.  For  there 
IS  not  the  least  doubt^  but  that  as  long  as  the  territory  can  be  made 
to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  all  the  inhabitants  of  eveiy 
country  may  be  made  to  enjoy  in  abundance  the  comforts  and 
conveniences^  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  provided  their 
energies  are  called  forth  and  properly  direoted. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country,  the  only 
means  by  which  this  can  be  effected,  or  by  which  the  poor  can 
be  either  permanently  or  effectually  benefitted,  is  by  increasum^ 
the  demand  for  labor.  But  the  whole  demand  for  labor  can  never 
exceed  the  amount  of  all  the  incpmes  in  the  state.  It  is  princi- 
pally therefore  by  increasing  the  amount  of  income^  that  the  de- 
mand for  labor  can  be  increased ;  and  in  fact  one  species  of  in- 
come has  been  increased,  and  is  proposed  to  be  still  farther 
increased,  professedly  for^this  purpose. 

The  effect  it  woidd  produce  in  benefitting  the  poor  by  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  labor,  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  Com  Law.  It  was  obwrved  in  debate,  by  the  late 
Mr.  PoBsooby,    ''That  tradesmen  ought  not  to  begrudge  die 
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hmikaidtn  tbe  Jneimsed  rant  wluch  would  be  the  ccmeqnMCc>o( 
tlttt  nuMsnre,  as  it  w^nlcl  render  them  belter  customers,  by  in- 
Gwasing  their  demand  for  the  produce  of  bbor  ;*'  and  Mr.  Ciirwen 
now  propoees  a  regulatbn  for  still  further  increasing  the  prioe  of 
com,  which  he  says  will  have  the  same  effect.  By  a. new  method 
jof  taking  the  averages,  -  he  diinks  the  price  of  wheat  might  be  in- 
cieased  six  shillioga  a  quarter;  and  this»  without  noticiqg  Ihe 
other  classes  of  the  communityy  upon  whom  of  course  the  mea- 
sure would  be  equally  burdensume^  he  acknowledges  would  cost 
one  shilling,  a  week  to  every  labcMier  having  three  children^  or  would 
act  as  a  tax  upon  his  wages,  equal  to  two  pound  twelve  .shilliagsta 
year.  Yet  of  this  he  affirms,  the  laborer  will  have  no  right  to 
CMnpUn,  as  by  increasing  the  wealth  of  tlie  agri<»lturists  it  will 
increase  their  demand  for  labor,  and  consequently  raise  ihe 
price  ef  wages.  But  an  increase  of  income  to  any  other  class  of 
aociety  would  unquestionably  produce  similar  effects,  and  I  therefore 
most  confidently  appeal  to. every  unprejudiced  mind,  whether  it 
would  not  be  much  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
•huoKinity,  that  society  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Ae 
kborcr  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  landholder  P  Whether  it  wonld 
not  be  more  consonant  both  to  reason  and  justioe,  first  to  increase 
the  wages  of  Uie  labors,  which,  by  increanng  his;deinand,  woidd 
increase  the  price  of  ogricultnTai  prodtice,  than  first  to  incresne 
the  price  of  produce  and  consequently  heighten  the  distress'of  ihe 
laborer  p  Whether  in  Aort  the  poor  ought  to  he  relieved  k  ihe 
first  instance  though  at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  orAe  ridieaof  the 
rich  be  increased  at  Ae  expense  of  Ihe  poor ;  even  supposing  that 
the  result  wouW  prove  equally  advuatageous  to  society  at  lasga? 
«uch  however  I  shall  show  would  be  *r,  very  far  fi-om  being  the 
case.  J  ustice  and  expedience  will  in  this  instance  at  lesst  be  foittd 
in  perfect  unison.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  neees- 
sary  effects  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  prioe  of  labor,  kt  it  be  aup- 
posed  Aat  the  society  is  divided  into  three  classes ;  that  is  t6  my, 
1st,  master  producers  of  every  description  ;  9ndly,  klKmrs ;  attd 
'9diy,  consumers,  who  are  neither  master  producers  or  laborera : 
and  let  it  farther  be  supposed  that  the  aggregate  mooase  of  each 
class  is  equal  to  one  hundred  millions;  in  that  case,  tbewMe 
produce  might  be  sold  for  three  hundred  mfflions.  But,  as  4e 
price  of  all  the  productions  can  never  exceed  the  amount  of  ail 
the  incomes,  if  the  price  of  labor  were  reduced  od^*U^  »  «w- 
dent  that,  either  the  price  of  commodities  nnist  be  reduced  neariy 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  that  an  equal  proportieq  must  T9mma  m- 
sdld,  so  that  the  reduction  would  be  nearly  as  F?"'*^^!]^ 
master  producers  as  to  the  laborers.  On  the  cootiwy,  shonhme 
wages  tS  labor  %e  iocrsased  ooehalf,  or  to  one  hnndrtd  Haad^iifty 
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milKms,  ^hikt  every  tbbf  else  re^heitied  ••  before,  die  pnce  cf 
eottifnodities  wemld  be  nuMd  twenty  per  cent.,  end  coose^pne^ 
Ibe  masters  would  be  benefitted  by  the  rite  of  wages,  as  nindi»  end 
perhaps  even  morie  than  the  laborers ;  for  an  increase  or  diniiasi* 
tion  ni  the  demand  frequently  produces  more  than  a  proportkanrte 
increase  or  diminution  of  price.  Yet  it  has  been  assmed.  dmt 
every  rise  of  wages  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  masters  I  TMs, 
however,  on  the  least  reflection  will  appear  a  most  egtegioufaM- 
lake !  With  as  much  truth)  indeed,  might  it  be  asserted,  that  *e 
duties  levied  on  malt,  beer,  spirits^  or  any  other  articles,  were  t^  iIm 
expense  of  asaisters,  |l>rewer8,  distillers,  or  producers  or  venders  of 
any  other  excisable  commodities !  No,  eveiy  increase  of  cs» 
pense  in  bringing  a  commodity  to  market,  whedier  it  ariaes  ftou 
taxes,  rent,  profit,  labor,  or  any  other  circunsstaace,  must,  and 
always  does,,  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer.  It  is  indeed 
generally  understood,  that  every  impost  levied  by  the  woiwrn^ 
ment,  far  from  beins  injurious,  is  an  advantage  to  the  deaieie,  as 
they  always  make  a  larger  addition  to  the  price  of  the  commodity 

*  than  the  anioimt  of  the  tax.  And  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  1^ 
m  efiect  of  taxation  that  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  who  have,  treated  of  the  subject.  The  indirect  taxes  levied 
Iby  government  do  not  reduce  the  nominal  amount  of  the  incomes  of 
individuals ;  bat  they  increase  the  income  of  goverament^  and  con* 
aeqoently  increase  the  nominal  amount  of  the  aggregate  income 
of  the  stale  considered  as  a  whale.  But  the  whole  demand  is 
measorad  by*  the  whole  amount  of  the  income;  and  die  pric^ 
every  diiqg  else  being  equal,  is  regulated  by  the  demand*  It  la  wvi* 
dent  therefore  that  by  the  increased  competition  the  conseqoeooe 
of  increased  income,  the  prices  must,  or  at  least  may,  be  uicraaaad. 
But  even  if  such  were  not  the  coaslequence  of  every  inerease  oint- 
come,  still  the  immediate  effects  of  an  increase  of  mcome  freei 
labor  would  not  be  m  the  least  doubtful.    For  iacomeof  any 

.  other  species  may  be,  and  often  is,  hofoded ;  but  income  from  the 
vrages  of  labor  is  immediately  brought  to  market,  and  conse- 
quently its  increase  must  be  advantageous  to  dealers  and  producers 
it  all  descriptions.  Every  increase  indeed  of  wages  acts  as  a 
bnonty  on  production,  and  is  in  truth  the  natural,  ai^  only  bounty 
Aat  ought  ever  to  be  granted.  Did  master  producers  therefeie 
study  the  interest  of  their  laborers  as  much  as  their  own,  it  would 
owdenliy' contribute  to  their  mutual  advantage  and  would  enaare 
the  general  happiness.  But  such  is  never  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary every  opportunity  that  offers  for  oppressing  the  laborers  is 
Mgerly  laid  hoM  of  by  the  masters.  No  sooner,  for  example  was 
peace  naade  than.master  producers  of  all  deacriptions»availing  ifam- 
selves' of  ^ihe  incieaae  of  the  number  of  hboreie,  m  oonteyience  oC 
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the  grettt  oumbers  di8ciMU|;ed  bygoverninmrt^  imidey  io  every  ImmcIi  - 
of  enpbgrmeol,  great  red  uctione  in  tbe  price  of  wages.  Bet  by  tbne  < 
leetemag  the  wagea  of  labor^  they  leaeened  also  the  demand  for  the 
pvodilce  of  labor  of  all  kinds^  and  .more  especially  for  agrioaltnml 
psoduee,  which  conseqiieatly  reduced  prices  greatly,  and  was  the 
pfftoc^alcause  of  all  the  embarrassments  since  complained  of;  and 
beaee  it  is  erident  that  the  masters  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  and  . 
tcidiflg  advantage,  incurred  a  serious  and  a  permanent  loss,  so  thai 
they  were  ultimately  as  nuich  injured  by  tbe  measure  as  the  ponr 
laborors ;  .and  all  the  advantage  remained  with  the  inactive  porUoQ  . 
of  Ibci-Gonsuroers,  the  only  class  who  are  indeed  either  injused  by 
high  prices  or  permanently  benefitted  by  low  prices.  •  For  as  to  all 
those  who  are  in  active  life^  either  as  agriculturists,  nMnu&cturers^ 
or  producers,  or  dealers  of  any  kind,  it  is  of  very  little  consaqnenos  / 
what  tbe  actual  state  of  prices  are :  but  a  rising  market  is  always 
enccMira^ng  for  tbe  dealcir ;  and  the  surest  way  to  have  a  rising 
market  is  to  give  liberal  wages  to  tbe  laborer. 

Sucb  is  the  case  in  every  line,  but  more  especially  to  all  eon* 
'cemed  in  agriculture.  For  although  ihey  are  benefitted  by  the 
increase  of  every  species  of  inconse,  yet  they  are  benefitted  by 
none  so  directly  or  essentially  as  by  the  increase  of  tbe  income  froas 
labor.  For  the  portion  of  every  income  immediately  exchanged 
for  agricultural  produce  will  always  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
whole.  Whilst  the  poorest  class  consume  perhaps  three-fout lbs  of 
thw  incomes  in  tbe  purchase  of  bread ;  the  next  class  do  not  con* 
sume  more  than  one*half ;  the  next  perhaps  not  more  than  ono- 
fourth :  and  thus  the  portion  of  income  destined  to  the  purchase  of 
brand  goes  on  diminiahiog  in  proportion  as  the  whole  amount  in^ : 
crenees.  And  this  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  every  regulation  by 
which  the  price  of  bread  is  iocveased  affects  the  poor  much  more  than 
the  rich ;  and,  unlike  in  >iu  effects,  to  the  taxes  levied  by  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  always  presses  with  tbe  greatest  weight 
on  those  the  least  able  to  support  it  But  it  also  proves,  that  the 
price  of  agricidtural  produce  is  more  affected  than  any  other  species 
of  piXMluce,  by  an'  increase  or  diminution  of  the  wages  of  labor. 
And  as  the  labcMrers  in  agriculture  form  but  a  small  portion  of  all 
the  laborers,  and  as  the  wages  in  agricultural  labor  are  generalljF 
iower  than  in  any  other,  although  they -must  in  the  first  instanoe 
pay  a  share  of  the  incfease,  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  ad* 
vwitegeous  to  die. proprietors  of  agricultural  produce,  than  an'ad- 
vaace  in  tbe  wages  of  labor. 

It  aeems  indeisd  now  to  be  generally  suspected  by  all  who  have 
ooasidered  the  subject  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wages  might,  prove 
teaoficial  to  all  concerned  eitber  in  paying  orivceiviagi;  No  mw 
eertmnly  'has  ever  propaf^ted  ernws  more  miaohievMms  in  their 
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/;  orbtttertMlciiliiledfor  Iwrdenifig  ^e  besM-afilntllRr 
clnaMof  bumanitj  thantbeaudior  of  die  eMsy  On  F^htkni 
Yel  e^n  Ae  adlmito^  that  irngef  are  generaHy  too  low^  and  leomi^ 
nMMbkto  tbose  whowitb'te  beiMfit  thepoor^  to  endeaiMMirco 
raii*  the  rekuiye  iifoportioti  betweea  thepmtEef  laMr  amir  tb» 
pfioe  of  provinena ;  but  atill  if iih  hit  iiaaal  inconaisteiicy  be  lefoaM 
tO'adJoptany  jt»t  nieana  foreffeetiiif  80  deairable  an  obfect.>  Ar* 
ceadifig  to  tbe  oaual  jargon,  labor  is  to  be  left  to  find  iia*  leetl. 
Bmt  a  very  little  attention  beatowed  on  tiie  aubjed  wHl  be  snffidcBi 
to^abow,  that  in  the  present  atate  of  things  in  this  cMwtry  Inber 
n«fer  can  find  it»  just  level,  as  tbe  masters  possess  adMitagas 
against  <wbicb  the  laborera  are  wholly  unable  te  contend. 

.  Hie  division  of  labor  which  lias  been  productive  of  so  nweh  ad- 
vantage to  the  commtmity  at  large^  has  rendered  tbe  laborer  pid^ 
niiefy  nope  dependant  on  his  employer  than  vrfaere  snch  diviaion 
does  notetiat.  For  uhen  he  can  perform  several  different  apcciea 
of  labor,  if  he  cannot  obtain  satisfactory  emptaymentin  one  apeciea 
he  may  have  (bourse  to  another,  and  thns  find  at  least  some  a«p» 
port  until  Jie  can  bring  his  employer  to  bear  reason.  Bnt^  conimu 
sent,  as  i>  generally  tbe  case,  in  only  one  limited  bnineh,  he^maar 
eitlier  submit  to  whatever  terms  are  proposed,  or  starve  i.  Foria 
regard  to- cembinMon  among  workmen,  tbey  must)  both  on  aecoont 
of  the  numbers  engaged,  nhich  must  always  pfeventonity  of  actw»^ 
and  of  tbeir  total  inability  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
ahraya  prove  abortive ;  even  if  not  necessaiily  imerrnpted  by  legal 
ittterferance.  Wfaereaa'Combinations  among  the  maateiVj  wUeli  &mm 
the  comparatiire  paucity  of  their  numbers,  are  coaducted- wiAvao 
much  sewecy  asto  be  ont  of  the  reach  of  the  law^  have  'ulwcya 
succeeded.  But  nothing  so  eflectually  aids  tlie*innstersin  oppwis' 
ing  their  htborttn  as  the  facility  with  which  tbey  can  obtain  cred^ 
For  by  this  means  they  are  enabM  to  keep  am  band  a  owcb  lai^^ 
stock  of  goods  than  are  requisite  for  the  current  demand.  'Vk&y 
can  therefore  6ay  to  their  workmen  as  they  often  do|  ^«  We  have 
more  goods  than  what  we  can  dispose  of,  you  must^bereforarM'orbfer 
less,  or  we  will  discharge  you."  Yet  that  tbey  actually  camdispoan 
of  their  goods  is  most  certain.  Per  aldieugh  some  handa are:  throws 
out  of  entployment,  yet  as  thosewho  are  retained  are  obliged,  ivooi 
the  lowness  of  tbe  wages,  to  work  an  unusual  number  ofthoura- 
in  tke^ay,  as  great,  or  perhaps  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  stiU  con* 
tinue  to  be  fabricated.  But  that  combinations  among  them  altboi^^li 
they  may  not  admit  of  legal  proof,  are  constantly  in  existence^  muat> 
appear  evideat  tb  every  person,  who  reflects  upon  evema  which 
are  of  frequent  raeurrence.  When  for  example  we  btar  aH  the* 
iron-masters>  all  theconl-owners^  all  the  ship^ownera,  in  shbit^  whale  - 
classes  of  every  deeoriplion  saying  to  their    pei^e,  ^<  We  mna^ 
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reAnep  your-  w^gtn/*  it  it  poasiUa  for  a  aidiBeiit  to  doubtthitM 
bhMtkMi  •liiCs  I     Indep«adent  however  of  aelutl  conbioatioOy  iCiia^ 
ID  Ibo  power  of  a  few  in  any  fMnrticular  line,  to  compel  'm  a  aian-> 
ner  all  tiie  otber  matters  to  followi  tbeir  example.     For  in  conte* 
quenceof  the  competition  that  peetaiit  for  the  tale  of  their  oonkt 
rooditiet,  every  fitbricalor  ittanaiout  to  bring  his  goedt.to  nrnrket 
at  the  lowett' possible  psiee :  and  as  the  cost  of  the  malerials  is. 
uponthe  whole  equsl  to  all,   the  principal  differanee  must  be  iwi 
the  cost  of  fabricating ;  and  although  labor  forms  in  genend  the^- 
smallest  part  of  the  pricre,  yet  as  a  very  small  difference*  in  the  tile 
price  gives  the  seller  a  great  advantage  in  the  market  over  his  comtt 
petitorsy  it  is  the  constant  endeavour  of  aomeof  the  masfeen  to  beafr. 
d  jwn  the  wages  of  their  laborers,  and  if  any  one  snceeeds,  all  the 
rest  in  the  tnKle  are  obliged,  bcHirever  well  disposed,  to  do  so  like^ 
wise.     And  this  in  fact  has  lately  beconia  an  event  of  frecpient  re- 
cunrenee.     The  masters  in  the  mannfacturing<dialriota  haae  eeveial 
times  entered  into  agreements  amongst  themselves,  for  raising  the 
wages  of  their  workmen.     But  soon  alter  the  agreement  has  heeii . 
made>  it  has  been  disoovered  that  one  or  more  of  their  number  had  ■ 
again  reduced  them,  when  of 'course  all  the  others  have  foand  them* 
»dfeB  obliged  to  do  so  likewise,  and  thb  circumstance  of  itself 
indicates  very  clearly  ike  proprieiy  ^  regulaiing  the  wage$  of 
tabor,  or  ^fixing  Ut  auize  tike  that  of'  bread,  as  it  would  prevent 
one  master  from  obtaining  an  undue  advantage  over  others,  by 
means  at  once  iojorions  both  to  the  laborer  and  to  the  trade  itself, 
without  being  permanently  ben^cial  to  any  one«     For  the  BM>aient 
the  reduction  becomes  general,  they  are  all  again  on  an  eqnal  foot* 
ing;  and  the  price  of  goods  is  permanently  lowered  without  at  all 
increasii^  the  amount  of  sales. 

In  regard  to  the  pretence  of  neeessily  ibrthese  reduetieiis,  it  ia 
directly  Msified  by  these  very  arguments..  Independent  however 
of  this^  a  very  little  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  whkh 
these  Eductions  wereat  first  commenced  will  show4hat  the  pretence 
is  wholly  without  foundation. 

It.  is  well  known,  and  indeed  a  general  complmnt,  that  all  cook 
mercial  transactions  are  attended  with  much  greater  ezpense^nr*- 
ing  war  than  in  time  of  peace.  In  respect  to  shipping  m  partacn*^  . 
lar,  as  the  convoy  duty  and  war  insurance  ceased,  on  peace  being 
made,  it  is  evident,  the  ahip-owners  could  then  have  afforded  to  have  - 
gietn  bettev  wages  to  their  seamen*  Yet  it  was  >  precisely  at  that 
tim^  that  they  lowered  them  more  than  one*half.  All  imported, 
raw  materials  being  also  freed  from  war  eipenses,  mustof  course 
liavei  cost  less  to  4be  manufacturer,  and  therefore  goods  might  have 
been  manufaetured  cheaper,  had  it  been  necessary,  without  eMoeu 
'va%.  iba  pace  of  febor.     But  as  die  comnMmity  at  lasge  had  been 
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fditved  from  tfie  iiicoine4az,  and  also  from '  oitfier  war  duties,  we 
were  able  to  pay  at  least  as  much  for  goods  as  during  the.  war. 
Yet  the  price  of  labcir  was  everywhere  reduced.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  reduction  did  not  take  place,  in  consequence  ot 
any  inability  on  the  part  of  the  masters ;  but  as  already  oOsenred, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  numbers  of  men  disclnrged  from  tbe 
Navy,  the  Army,  the  Militia,  and  from  otber  branches  of  govern* 
ment  service,  which,  by  increasing  competition  among  the  labor* 
era^  enabled  the  masters  to  dictate  what  terms  they  thought  proper. 
But  that  which  the  masters  in  other  branches  of  production,  or 
in  other  emfrfoyments  have  effected  directly  by  secret  combinations, 
the  agricultural  class  have  effected  indirectly  by  open  combination ; 
and  if  we  may  believe  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  by  overawing  the  gov- 
ernment. He  assures' us  that  the  com  law  of  1804  was  forced 
npon  Mr.  Pitt,  then  prime  minister;  and  that  the  law  of  1816 
was  also  forced  upon  ministers  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  so  long  refused  to  adopt  it.  And  that 
these  laws  have  had  the  same  effect  as  directly  reducing  Che  wages 
of  labor  is  not  only  evident  both  from  reason  and  experience^  but  is 
fully  acknowledged  by  those  who  procured  their  enactmeiit.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1815,  that  in  course  of  only  about  ten  years  the  rent  of  land  in 
Ireland  had  been  nearly  doubled,  whilst  scarcely  a  shade  of  diffe- 
rence had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  labor.  But  tbe  advance  of 
rent  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce ;  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  subsistence 
must  have  the  same  effect,  as  a  reduction  in  tbe  price  of  labor ;  and 
this  is  acknowledged  by  a  late  president  of  the  Board  of  Agiicultore 
to  be  really  the  case,  and  he  proposes  to  indemnify  the  laborer  by 
tftkitig  off  a  portion  of  government  taxes,  equal  to  what  tbe  land- 
holders have  imposed  fot  their  own  personal  benefit.  The  fact 
however  is  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Curwen.  He  allows  that  the 
six  shillings  which  he  proposes  to  add  to  the  price  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat  will  make  a  difference  of  one  shilling  a  week  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  laborer's  family,  who  has  three  children,  which  is  equal 
to  a  tax  of  «/.  12s.  a  year.  But  in  tlie  course  of  only  twelve  yean 
the  price  of  wheat  has  been  raised  thirty-two  shillings  the  quarter 
hj  the  com  laws  ;  and  if  six  shillings  makes,  as  it  really  does,  a 
dtference  of  two  pounds  twelve  shillings,  thirty-two  diillinga  will 
raake.^e  dtference  of  nearly  fourteen  pounds  a  year,  which  is.de- 
dncted  from  the  wages  of  labor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landbq^ 
der !  And  it  is  thus,  asobserved  by  Dr.  Smith,  "  Tbatin  all.dd 
countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  tivo 
•uperior  chases  oppress  the  inferior.''  Yet  tbe  corn  Jawa  it 
was  asserted  would  benefit  the  laborer,  and  I  well  remember  it  was 
4Uo  asserted  that,  increasing  the  paper  currency  would  have  a  aimi- 
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lar  effect.  But^  as  I  stated  m  my  letter  to  Sir  William  Poukney  on 
that  occasion^  whatever  advantages  such  measures  may  produce 
to  others,  they  will  always  prove  detrtmeotal  to  the  laborers  ;  aud 
until  they  are  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  legislature,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  must  ever  re^ 
main  miserable. 

Nothing,  it  is  true,  is  more  generally  admitted  than  that  ''  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire"     But  of  what  consequence  is  that 
admission,  unless  it  is  ascertained  what  his  hire  ought  to  be  i    We 
have  frequent  examples  of  great  reductions  taking  place  in  the 
price  of  labor,  whilst  the  price  of  the  produce  of  that  labor  remaina 
unaltered.    The  laborer,  having  only  the  option  of  reduction  or 
starvation,  is  compelled  to  •  submit.     But  surely  nothing  can  l^p 
more  unjust  than  to  take  advantage  either  of  his  ignorance  9r  of 
his  necessities.    If  in  transfers  of  property,  either  more  is  obtained 
or  less  given,  through  false  or  fallacious  representations,  than  the 
real  value  of  the  object,  on  proof  of  the  facts  the  law  will  give  re^ 
dress. .   But,  if  any  species  of  property  merits  the  protection  of 
the*  law  more  than  another,  the  property  .a  man  ha^in  the  produoe 
of  hislaborj  unquestionably  merits  the  preference,  both   on  the 
score  of  justice  and  of  humanity ;  and  this  indeed,  I  believe,  is  gene- 
rally admitted.     For  every  one  admits  that  the  laborer  ought  to. 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  labor.     But  if  in  a  socie^. 
consisting   of  any  number  of  individuals  only  two-thirds,  labbir,- 
and  yet  the  produce  of  labor  is  divided  among  the  whole,  to  those  who 
do  not  labor  as  much  as  to  those  who  do ;  or  supposing  the  whole^ 
to  labor  equally,  and  the.  produce  to  be   unequally  divided,   it  is, 
evident  that,  in  either  case,  some  or  all  of  the  laborers  must  be  de-> 
prived  of  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  labor.     But  such  always; 
has  been,  and  always  must  be  the  case.     It  is  greatly  for  the  bene7. 
fit   of  the  laborers  themselves,  that  other  classes   should  exist 
besides  those  .who.  labor.    This  indeed  is  absolutely  necessary  for^ 
the  very  existence  of  society,  as  well  as  for  the  progress  of  know-, 
ledge,  of.  virtue,  and  consequently   of  happiness.     The  laborers, 
therefore^  properly  so  called,  always  must  be  deprived  of  a  portioa: 
of  the  produce  of  their  labor.     On  this  all  men  must  be  agreed. 
The  only  questipn  then  is,  how  far  this  privation  ought  to  extend. 
And  although  much  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  may  exist, « 
yet  surely  every  one  must  ^llow,  that  he  ought  to  be  left  at  least^ 
such  a  share  in  the  produce  of  his  labor,  as  will  enable  him  to 
conunand  the  comforts  and  conveniences  appertaining  to  his  situa- 
tipn  in  life.    But  this,  as  already  observed,   he  never  can  have 
unless  he  is  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  le^slature. 
Liet  it  therefore  be  ascertained,  what  wages,  under  any  given  cir-' 
cumstances,  are  sufficient,  with  moderate  but  constant  labor,  for. 
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tmhtt  lio«i8  M  die  4qrf  to  afford  die  meani  of  a  co0iftrt«Ue  ^ 
•f  eatteoca,  and  letthat  be  fixed  at  the  minimufl^  and  no  loogar 
waBer  maslen  under  any  pretence  whatever  to  offer  leas,  or  of 
theauelves  to  alter  the  wages  of  labor,  for  the  laborer  is  swrdjf 
worth;/  of  his  hire* 

To  such  a  measure  no  objection  can  be  offered  on  die  score  of 
novelty,  as  it  was  long  the  law  of  the  land.  Let  it  therefore  now 
od^  be  renewed,  aiul  applied  to  every  species  of  labor  in  which 
d^  wages  shall  be  found  inadequate.  Indeed,  unless  die  laborer 
is  to  be  actually  starved,  there  is  now  no  alternative,  but  eitha*  to 
support  him  as  a  pauper,  or  to  r^ulate  his  wages.  For  as  long  as 
either  fanners  or  manufacturers  can  have  their  laborers  sapported 
by  the  parish^  they  never  will  allow  them  sufficient  wages  udeas 
compelled  to  it  by  law. 

It  has  been  abready  shown,  that  an  advance  of  wages  to  die 
poorest  class  of  laborers  would  be  of  an  advantage  to  producers  of 
all  descriptions;  and  whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  in  regsrd 
to  its  effects  on  particular  classes,  it  is  certain,  that  if  not  highly 
beneficial  to  the  society  at  large,  as  I  contend  it  would  be,  die 
measure  could  not  possibly  be  injurious ;  and  this  will  be  suffi- 
ciendy  evident  by  considering  the  oifferent  circumstances  in  which 
die  country  has  been  placed,  in  the  course  of  only  a  few  yean; 
and  also  the  measures  now  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  increasiBg 
still  forther  die  price  of  grain. 

By  a  new  mode  of  taking  the  averages,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  will  be  increased  six  shillings ;  and  anpr 
posing,  as  would  be  the  case,  that  other  grain  would  be  augment* 
ed  in  price  proportionally,  die  measure  would  produce  about  seven 
millions  a  year,  which  the  community  would  have  to  pay  to  the 
agriculturists  in  addition  to  what  it  now  pays. 

But  seven  millions  a  year  would  give  twelve  shillings  a  week  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  laborers,  and  thus 
provide  for  nearly  one  million  of  individuals,  supposing  them  Id 
average  only  four  in  a  family ;  and  this  of  itself  would  be  more  dian 
sufficient  to  obviate  all  the  evils  now  complained  of. 

Bu^  within  less  than  fifteen  years,  the  price  of  grain  has  been 
imsed  by  law  from  48  to  80  shillings  per  quarter  ;  and  the  agri- 
culturists allow  that  a  difference  <rf  40  shillings  m  wheat,  vridi  a 
proportional  difference  in  other  grain,  makes  a  difference  of  fifty 
maltons  on  the  whole  produce.  Now  if  40  shilliogs  makes  a  diflhfi* 
ence  of  50  millions,  32  shillings  will  make  a  difference  of  40  rnO- 
fions ;  consequendyt  the  law  has  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  imposed 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  40  millions  on  die  society  at  large,,  fiur  the 
benefit  of  what  is  termed  the  landed  interest ;  and  diat  inthecoune 
of  only  about  fifteen  jeaiv!    But  it  was  stated  in  the  houso  of 
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comihoiiSy  andtlie  stateneilf  was  notcontradtcled^  that  the  pttAstt^ 
ofagficttlturesoMi  during  the  ten  years  ending  in  181^,  for  75 
miUiom  annually,  more  than  what  it  sold  for  during  the  ten  years 
which  efided  in  1792.  It  was  also  stated  on  the  same  occasion, 
that,  with  the  exce)>tion  of  annuitants,  the  society  never  was  in  so 
prosperous  a  condition  as  at  that  period.  Yet  we  were  then  pay- 
ing 14  miHions  as  an  income  tax,  in  addition  to  the  75  millions  we 
were  |>a\ing  the  agriculturists  as  the  increased  price  of  their  commo-^ 
dities.  Yet  we  have  experienced,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
stiU  more  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  distribution  of  property.  It 
appears  from  the  contracts  made  by  government  for  grain  in  thb- 
year  1813,  that  the  price  of  wheat  was^  in  the  mondi  of  January, 
ld7  shillings  per  quarter,  and  that  in  the  month  of  November  it 
was  only  67  shillings;  Agam,in  the  month  of  April,  1816,  the  ave* 
rage  price  of  wheat  was  only  sixty  shillings  per  quarter,  and  in  the 
month  of  October  the  price  had  risen'  to  120  shillings,  making  iti 
both  cases  a  difference  of  about  75  millions  a  year,  or  upwards  of 
six  millions  a  mpnth,  in  the  payments  made  by  the  community  for 
agrioiiltural  produce !  Bqt  in  a  country  which  is  but  little  affected 
by  such  immense  and  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  distribution  of  pro* 
perty,  would  it  not  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  imagine,  that  the 
trifiing  fluctuation  wliich  might  probably  be  the  cbnseqnence  of 
the  proposed  augmentation  in  the  j^rice  of  the  lowest  or  worst 
paid  class  of  latnir,  could  be  prejudicial  in  the  smallest  degree  ? 
tt  has  been  observed,  that  seven  millions  would  give  twelve  shillings 
a  week  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  tlrirty  thousand  laborers'; 
but  if  the  same  were  applied  in  augmenting  wages  from  six  or  eight- 
to  twelve  shillmgs  a  week,  it  would  give  comfort  to  five  hundred 
thousand  laborers  %  or,  including  thbir  fantilies,  to  upwards  of  two 
miltiotis  of  individuals,  who  are  now  comparatively  in  a  state  of 
misery. 

Kor  would  this  b^  all ;  for  as  the  demands  of  these  laborers  wotiM 
be  increased  Exactly  in  proportion  to  their  means,  this  of  itself 
would  occasion  a  deihand  for  so  much  additional  labor  as  wotdd^ 
probably  give  full  employment  lo  all  those  who  are  now  unoccu^ 
pied.  But  unquestionably  twelve  hours  is  a  sufficient  length  of 
trme  for  continued  labor ;  whereas  the  present  lowness  of  wages 
obliges  the  laborer  to  work  sixteen  hours.  By  enabling  them, 
therefore,  to  earn  a  subsistence  in  twelve  hours,  room  would  be 
iflimediately  provided  for  one-fourth  more  laborers  than  are  now 
employed.  In  short,  the  more  the  subject  is  considered,  the  mbre 
clearly  will  it  appear,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  as  proposed, 
i^ould  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  community  at  large,  as 
^ell  aa  to  tbd  Mkanra.  By  mieans  of  a  gradual  rise  in  the  price 
of  Ia|9r,  couplfdjn^  die  decent  education;  there  is  not  die  shadow 
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of  a  dottbt,  but  that  the  poorest  class  of  laborere  might,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  be  placed  in  better  and  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances than  most  of  the  artificers  now  enjoy,  whilst  the  circum- 
stancea  of  the  latter,  far  .from  being  deteriorated,  would  be  still 
further  improved.  Indeed,  nothing  appears  to  me  more  certain, 
than  that,  by  the  meafns  proposed,  the  whole  community  might  be 
advanced  to  an  almost  indefinite  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
For  as  long  as  the  land  can  yield  sufficient  subsistence,  every 
specie9  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  houses,  clothes,  books, 
amusements,  every  thing  termed  wealth  or  deserving  the  name ; 
whatever,  in  short,  could  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
might  be  added,  by  the  exertion  of  such  a  degree  of  labor  only, 
as  i»  best  calculated  to  give  a  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  constant 
occupation  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  day. 

But  in  addition  to  all  the  other  benefits  the  measure  is  calculat- 
»ed  to  produce,  would  be  that  of  its  putting  an  immediate  end  to 
that  state  of  misery,  and  consequent  susceptibility  of  irritation,  in 
which  the  poorest  class  of  laborers  are  now  placed :  and  by  teach- 
ing them  to  look  up  with  confidence  to  the  legislature  for  protec- 
tion, would  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  those  wick- ' 
ed  or  ignorant  men  by  whom  they  are  constantly  agitated. 

The  latter  object,  I  am  persuaded,  might  be  effected  without  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  it  nas  therefore  always  appeared  to  me  very  extraor- 
dmary  that  no  means  have  ever  been  employed  by  Government  for 
the  purpose ;  such  as  enlightening  the  public  on  those  subjects 
which  have  formed  the  principal  topics  for  declamation  against  its 
conduct,  particularly  in  regard  to  taxation  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any 
subject  in  regard  to  which  greater  errors  can  be  entertained  than 
those  which  exist  in  respect  to  the  effects  of  taxQs  on  the  commu- 
nity, when  considered  as  a  whole.  Yet  nothing,  I  think, 
would  be  easier  than  to  do  away  such  errors,  and  convince  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  that  taxes,  far  from  being  injurious,  are 
highly  advantageous  to  the  laboring  classes ;  that  the  whole  in- 
come of  government  is  really  expended,  though  not  with  that  de^ 
sign,  directly  or  indirectly  for  their  advantage ;  and  also  that,  in  pro-  - 
portion  to  its  amount,  it  contributes  more  to  enhance  the  value  of 
their  labor,  than  any  other  species  of  income  whatever.  For  the 
whole  of  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  artificers,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  employed  in  the  revenue  and  other  civil  departments 
of  Government,  must  be  considered  as  so  many  laborers  taken  out  * 
of  the  market  for  labor ;  and  consequently,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, must  enhance  the  value  of  labor  directly,  whilst  the  demand 
for  stores,  clothing,  provisions,  &c.&c.  indirecdy  produce  a  similar 
effect.  These  truths  are  so  palpable,  that  they  must  be  perceived, 
the  moment  they  are  presented  to  the  mind;  and  .dierefore  could  - 
not  fail  to  produce  the  mo9t  salutary  effects. 
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RIGHTS  OF  WATERS; 

4  FABLE: 

Tn(M4fBfl  ^  a  Comp^nioq  to  Paiae't  Fable  of 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN.* 


Flwmiiia:  quid  rides?  mutato  nomine,  de  te 
Fabiila  narratur^  Uoa. 

From  that  famed  well  my  watery  precepts  glide, 
Where  Naiad  Trath  is  rumour'd  to  reside : 
Laugh  not,  ye  wild  Reformists : — those  who  view 
My  screams  with  care,  will  see  reflected — ^Yov. 


J[n  I  know  not  what  century  after  the  flood,  (the  reader  can 
look  into  Blair's  tables  of  chronology,)  a  spirit  of  tumolt  and 
philosophy  is  said  to  have  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Rivers,  which  (could  it  be  from  want  of  all  reflection?)  had 
been  quietly  gliding  within  their  banks  for  ages,  now  discovered 
themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  such  degeneracy,  as  required  a 

'  The  lUghts  of  Waten  was  lately  re-prioted  in  a  Dublin  Newspaper,  with 
the  following  introductory  paragraph  preflxed :— ^'  About  live-and- twenty 
years  a^.  the  following  Apologue  appeared  in  our  paper;  and  the  present 
aeems  no  inopportune  momexit  fur  its  re-insertion.  When  the  lifeless  remains 
of  the  wild  retormist  are  brought  forth  from  their  obscurity,  we  may  with 
some  propriety  evoke  the  sol^r  spirit,  by  which  liis  extravagance  was 
encountered.  We  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  observing,  that  what  we 
are  about  to  reinsert  was  soon  after  its  appearance,  known  to  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  Baron  Smith  ;  a  statement  which  we  would  not  make,  if 
wg  thought  this  effusion  of  his  youth  calculated  to  detract  from  tbe 
reputation  of  his  maturer  age.  But  such  is  ^ot  our  opinion ;  and  we  are 
moreover  pleased  at  <Uscovering,  in  this  sportive  production,  one  of  the 
many  proofs  which  are  to  be  found,  that  the  uiend  of  constitutional 
freedom  not  only  may  be,  but  is  most  likely  to  be,  the  strong  advocate  of 
subordination  and  of  social  order."     Freeman't  Journal 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  add,  that  we  fblly  coincide  with  these 
sentiments.  Indeed,  we  trust  that  the  readers  of  the  Pamph- 
LBtBBR  will  not  r^et  that  we  have  stepped  a  little  out  of  oar 
regular  course,  in  reprinting  what  has  appeared  in  a  Journal,  as 
we  now  do  in  the  case  of  these  Alleoorje8.  They  are  short ; 
and  whilst  their  allusion  is  comprehensible  by  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity, they  captivate  the  brightest  imarination.  They  are  at 
once  highly  amusing  and  instructive.    Ed. 
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feGisreiioe  tofiist  prindples  for  its  core;  and  Si^ts  of  Waten 
weie  makii^  a  rapid  and  noisy  progress  flmragh  fhe  |^Mw. 
With  a  murmur  wbich  qoicUy  sweUed  iato  a  roar,  it  was 
argned,  that  this  confinement  within  banks  was  a  restraint 
qnite  inconsistent  with  the  liberality  of  natnre^und  which  they  had 
narrowly  iihposed  upon  themselves.  They  were  created  fomi-* 
tains,  with  eqnal  natural  rights ;  and  deemed  it  'expedient  to 
go  back  to  their  distant  somrces,  as  the  only  way  to  flioiongh 
investigation  and  reform.  >  They  could  not  see  why  some 
dejected  particles  of  water  should  be  thrust  down  by  others, 
no  better  than  themselves.  It  was  true  their  forerunners  had 
been  submitting,  time  out  of  mind,  to  Ibis  coercion :  but  what 
was  this  to  than  1  The  rights  of  living  waters  must  not  be 
thus  controlled.'  Divisions  of  their  element,  as  into  lakes 
and  puddles,  they  decried,  aa  artificial  and  aristocratical' 
distinctions;  and  pushed  tbdr  bold  researches  to  tfiat  early 
period,  whtn  Water  camefrom  the  hanch  of  iu  Maker.  What 
was  ii  then  f     Water, — Jitter  was  its  high  and  only  titled 

Now  a  rumour  went,  that  in  the  days  of  jj^oah  a  great 
aquatic  revoluti<m  had  occurred,  when  all  things  were  reduced 
to  a  philosophic  level.  Beneath  the  sanction  of  wluch  prece- 
dent, it  was  determined  by  the  Rivers,  that  tfiey  would  not» 
any  longer,  be  imprisoned  within  banks ;  or  driven  headlong 
in  one  direction,  at  the  arbitrary  wiU  of  fountains ;  but  woidd 
shed  their  last  drop  in  asserting  the  Rights  of  Waters. 

Obscure  as  to  his  origin,'  ungovernable  in  his  temper,  and  a 
leveller  in  principles,  Nilus  1^  flie  way,  and  covered  Egypt 
With  inundation.  Every  cultivated  inequality  was  overwhelmea ; 
and  aB  distinction  levelled  to  uniformity.  Nature  was  su^ 
posed  to  have  reclaimed  her  rights ;  and  philosophy  admired 
the  grand  simplicity  of  ruin.  When,  lo !  the  tide  of  tumult 
ebbed,  and  eminences  were  seen  to  get  their  heads  above  Wa- 
tefT :  the  parbr  was  daily  continuing  to  gain  ground ;  and  all 
things  tended  to  a  counter-revolution.  What  had  first  been 
deemed  the  effort  of  enlightened  virtue,  was  now  looked  on  as 
the  rush  of  inconsiderate  violence :  what  originally  seemed 
calculated  to  promote  the  views  of  Nature,  was  now  seen  to  be 

*  See  Paine'3  iable  of  the  Rights  of  Man ;  where  he  asserts  the  utter 
independence  of  the  thing  generation;  and  denies  the  right  of  ancestors  to , 
establish  a  constitution  that  shaU  bind  posterity. 

*  <<  If  we  proceed  on,  we  shall  at  last  come  out  right.  We  shall  comt  t6 
the  tune  when  Man  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  What  was  he  then  ? 
Man.^Maii  was  his  high  and  only  title.''  Fmnt^t  Bights  qfJSaM. 

'  Arcanum  Natura  caput  non  prodidit  ulli ; 
Nee licuit  populis paivum  te Nile  Yidert.       Lucas* 
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Reefed  in  opposHioii  to  lier  iviU  :*^wtiile  eyeoto  baA,  in  die 
jneafi  time,  been  suggesting  her  omnipotience ;  that  to  condiat 
her  was  dangerous,  and  to  conquer  her,  impossible.' 

Such  was  the  result  and  moral  of  this  enterprise.  His  forces 
all  subdued;  impoverished,  and  languid,  the  baffled  Nile  re- 
treated to  his  channel ;  after  having,  by  his  hostility,  but  served 
and  strengthened  ttie  landed  interests  of. Egypt;  though^  like 
the  commotions  of  tiie  Seine,  this  ako  produced  monsteis/ 

THJE  HILL  OF  GOVERNMENT:   A  VISION.' 

This  is  a  strange  repose!  to  be  asleep 

With  eyes  wide  open :  standing,  speaking  moving, 

And  yet  so  fast  asleep  I  Sbakspbakb. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  periodical  writings,^  it  has  been 
£he  Undisputed  privilege  of  their  authors,  to  dream  with  a 
degree  of  method  unknown  to  all  but  themselves.  Indeed  this 
literary  franchise  could  be  traced  still  higher ;  for  the  dosings 
of  Homer  have  been  long  upon  record ;  ^  and  his  celestial  vi- 
. sions  are  noticed  by  Longinus,' 

I  therefore  claim  to  sleep  wilh  my  fathers ;  to  dream- with  no 
less  accuracy  than  they  have  done ;  and  to  inherit  those  air- 
built  castles,  which  form,  I  will  not  say  so  material,  but  so 
principal,  a  part  of  an  author's  patrimony.  Nor  should  aiodeni 
^formists  contest  my  right  to  this  incorporeal  hereditament; 
since  who  on  earth  more  visionary  than  themsdves  T  Over- 
looking actual  good,  they  contemphite  ''  air-drawn"  mischief; 
and  fall  on  substantial  evils  in  shunning  .illusive  forms,  which 
^  factious  second  sight  enables  them  to  discern. 

As  I  was  lately  thinking  on  a  subject  for  my  next  paper,  my 
meditations  scattered  insensibly  to  reverie ;  which  latter  sink* 
ing  into  slumber,  I  seemed  to  near  the  plash  of  oars  on. water; 

■  Expellas  licet,— usque  recurrit. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  consequences  of  the  then  recent  French  revolution; 
and  to  the  notion  which  once  prevailed,  that  the  mud  deposited  by  the 
Nile,  in  its  overflowings,  engendered  monsters. 

^  We  some  time  ago  re-published  a  political  allegory,  entitled  Rightg  of 
Waters^  which  had  first  appeared  in  our  paper,  five-and-twenty  years  before; 
and  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  from  whose  pen  it  was  known  to  come. 
From  the  reception  which  tliat  apologue  met  with,  which  we  found  copied 
into  tlie  English  Papers,  and  with  a  view  to  those  symptoms  of  turbulence  and 
faction,  which  are  now  discernible  in  some  portions  of  the  Empire,  wc  are 
tempted  to  re-publish  another  allegorical  essay  of  the  same  tendency ; 
which  appeared  in  oiir  paper  about  the  same  time,  and  was  the  production 
of  the  same  hand.    Freeman's  Journctl, 

♦  Dorfaitat  Homerus.    IIor.  *  rev  At»f  tfwifw,    Lonoinub. 
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and  to  find  wiyed£  on  board  a  boat,  making  for  tile  nearest 
point  of  land.  The  diores  were  picturesque  on  either  side  of 
the  barboar ;  and  at  its  extremity  I  perceived  a  town, '  which 
kindling  beneath  the  reflections  of  a  rising  sun,  was  rapidly 
lighted  np  to  an  almost  dazzling  brightness.  While  I  was  act- 
miring  this  natural  fire-work,  we  cUsembarked;  and  having 
inquired  of  the  mariners  on  what  coast  we  had  been  landed, 
had  scarcely  been  informed  that  this  was  the  Isle  of  Liberty, 
when  I  bdbield  ''  the  Mountain  Nymph,'' ^  herself  approach; 
whose  look  had  an  expression  of  blended  modesty  and  spirit, 
the  most  winning  and  attractive  that  can  be  weU  conceived. 
In  one  hand  she  bore  a  wand,  from  whose  point  there  issued  a 
steady  flame ;  while  the  other  held  a  scroll,  which  consisted  of 
.the  Great  Charter  and  BiD  of  Rights.  Shd  was  accompanied 
by  the  Genius  Rekub ; '  and  attended  by  a  troop  of  Africans, 
wearing  upon  their  heads  tihe  emblems  of  acquired  freedom.^ 

She  welcomed  me  to  the  island,  with  acknowledgments  of 
my  zeal ;  lamented  that  Faction  was  not  yet  suppressed  within 
her  territories ;  and  having  committed  me  to  the  care  of  the 
€renias,  proceeded  on  her  way.  Rekub,  turning  on  me  a  coun- 
tenance ^t  beamed  intelligent  benignibr,  at  once  proposed  to 
be  my  guide,  while  I  should  ascend  ttie  beigfats  of  Government, 
and  reconnoitre  the  motions  of  the  domestic  foe.^ 

Within  view  of  where  we  stood,  several  highways,  leading 
from  different  quarters  of  the  island,,  terminate  in  a  point  at 
the  Hill  of  Government;  and  were  tturonged  with  passengers  on 
their  way  thither ;  concerning  whom,  I  remarked,  that  while 
npoD  some  of  the  roads  they  were  habited  in  black,  those  on 
others,  being  gaily  dad,  or  in  arms  and  military  array,  made 
an  appearance  extremely  brilliant,  and  full  of  animation. 

The  country,  which  lay  between,  filled  the  eye  very  agree- 
ably.: Broken  into  inequalities,  sheltered  with  trees,  and  glit- 
tering with  streams  of  water,  intersected  by  enclosures,  and 
scattered  over  with  buildings,  it  exhibited  all  the  comfortable 
gradations  between  competence  and  grandeur. 

Shunning,  therefore,  ihe  bustle  of  a  public  road,  we  sought 
amongst  these  retreats  a  passage  to  the  Hill ;  pursuing  our  way 
along  by-paths,  from  which,  as  they  lay  amongst  groves,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  by  castles  and  cottages,  through  scenes 
of  rich  cultivation  or  elegant  retirement,  the  eye  could  have 

r  Dublin. 

*  The  Mountain  Nymph,  sweet  liberty.    Miltov. 
5  Bufkc. 

«  Pilei :  it  will  be  observed  that  this  anticipated  by  many  years  th* 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  '  faction. 
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iiiipeittad  with  those  livdy  glimpMi  of  the  moont  and  the  Ugb- 
wmvn,  ivUch  broke  transiently  in  upon  this  rural  scene* 

We  sometimes  met  tihe  emissaries  of  faction  on  oar  mwf ; 
who,  preachii^^  insurrection  to  sach  groups  as  they  could  dA- 
lect,  assured  their  audience^  that  notwithstanding  the  ploity, 
freedom,  and  security,  in  which  they  conceived  ttiemselres  io 
live,  they  were  in  fact  the  most  miserably  oppressed  wretches 
jn  existence;  and  must  so  continue,  unless  ttiey  would  deseit 
their  tillage,  and  going  upon  the  highway,  assist  some  patriotic 
oitisens,  who  were  employed  in  leYellio^  the  HiU  of  Goven- 
ment ;  which  these  asserted  to  be  no  natural  excrescence,  but 
a  mound  thrown  up  by  some  invading  tyrants,  to  awe  the 
people. 

I  could  not  observe  that  those  preachers  were  successfid. 
The  country-folk  seemed  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of  astonidi- 
ment  and  sneer;  and,  except  some  stragglers,  who,  averse  aUfce 
from  industry  and  inaction,  went  with  ttiem  upon  tibe  high  road, 
they  appeared  to  make  few  proselytes. 

Une,  indeed,  there  was,'  who,  by  a  plainness,  diat  coonfer- 
fetted  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  a  sharpness,  winch  pfatyed 
ike  part  of  sagacity  and  penetration,  had  not  only  attracted  a 
too  numerous  audience^  but  was  hearkened  to  widi  uncommon 
and  dangerous  attention.  This  man,  as  we  drew  near,  betrayed 
symptoms  of  confusion :  and  havii^  made  a  sadden  paase  in 
his  harangue,  to  my  great  surprise,  resumed  it  to  the  following 
effect : — *'  And  are  you  then  the  dupes  of  such  sopMstnr  as 
mine  7  Does  not  the  boldness  with  which  I  deftune*yoar  Con- 
stitution, conclusively  demonstrate  the  free  principles  whidi 
pervade  it?  In  such  incendiaries  as  myself,  behold  the  ranp- 
toms  of  excessive  freedom !  Yes,  it  is  the  supmeness  ot  yoor 
Government  that  permits  us  to  scatter  flames.  We  vieanswertd 
trom  the  press,  when  we  should  be  silenced  by  the  law :  yomr 
rulers  seek  to  convince,  when  they  ought  rather  to  coerce  us:  to 
persuade  us  through  our  reason,  when  they  should  control  us 
through  OUT  fears."  > 

His  audience  having  listened  to  this  strange  movement  in  his 
sonata,  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  wonder  it  ^Lcited,  wwenow 
about  to  separate ;  when  turning  to  JRekub  (or  a  solution  of 
this  {mysterious  candor,  I  observed  his  arm  extended;  and 
discovered  in  his  air  and  manner,  what  explained  to  me»  liiat 
he  had,  by  means  of  a  preternatural  ascendant,  compelled  Him 
agitator  to  utter  truths,  which  it  was  his  business  to  ocMMjeaL 

'  We  maj  by  and  by  (hscover  whodiis  Is. 
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P.  S.  Tfe  imder  will  tfdLe  notice  Oat  I  Ml  Bfin  asleep ;  aad 
mean  to  dream  throagh<anolher  paper,  for  his  edification  aad 
amusement 

THE  HILL  OF  GOVERNMENT:  A  VISION.' 

COKCLUDSD. 

You  do  ^et  taste    ^ 
Somf  subtleties  &  tb'  islb,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain.  Sbampjea^b* 

We  now  were  drawing  near  the  Hill ;  and,  as  we  approac1i#d 
the  junction  of  the  roads,  our  landscape,  though  epnched  with 
structures  of  more  splendor,  had  proportionally  lost  of  th^ 
soothing  privacy  which  charmed  us  at  our  outset ;  being  inter- 
sected by  cross-ways,  and  exposed  to  throng  and  interruptioiiy 
from  the  clamorous  and  bustling  neighbourhood  of  Ambition 
and  Cabal.  To  our  left,  however,  we  perceived  a  wood,*  to 
which,  besides  its  promising  a  renewal  of  that  retirement,  from 
which  we  had  somewhat  reluctantly  emerged,  and  affording  a 
passage  of  secure,  though  gradual  access  to  the  biU,  we  were 
attracted  by  a  soft  and  most  harmonious  sound,'  which  issuing 
from  thence,  was  borne  on  the  same  winds  that  shook  the 
trees  with  agentle  agitation.  Thither  we  directed  our  steps ;  and 
ascended  the  Hill  which  we  were  about  inspecting,  through  the 
consecrated  groves  of  Science.  In  these  retreats,  my  conductor 
Rekub  was  honored ;  for  he  was  known :  but  Curiosity  forbade 
our  stay,  and  we  issued  forth  upon  the  mount,  which,  raised 
by  Nature  and  modified  by  Art,  combined  the  appearance  of  a 
fortress  and  a  t|Ul. 

It  was  thronged  with  people,  richly  dressed,  and  all  in  mo- 
tion ;  some  ascending  towards  the  summits  with  rapidity  and 
ease ;  others  cUmbing  slowly,  and  with  seeming  toil ;  and  othos 

'  We  proeeed  to  give  the  conclusion  of  the  allegory,  of  which  part  has  been 
re-puLli«hed  in  a  recent  paper.  It  fairly  sketches  and  insists  un  tlie /Aeor«ije 
merits  of  our  Constitution ;  and  the  evils  of  a  wild^nd  destrtictive  »piritof 
innovation;  and  we  fully  admit,  that  with  tiie  fine  theories  of  our  political 
sjratem  its  pr«c<iee  suDiciently  coincides,  lo  eniitie  it  to  the  warm  support  of 
allgpod  sulijects,  againbt  tl:^  subveitin)^  projecisuf  the  revolutionary  and  the 
factious.  But  that  on  all  points,  tlie  coincidence  bet\»een  theory  and 
practice  is  not  as  complete  as  a  pure  constitutionalist  must  desire,— »nd  that 
whcrethey  differ,  those  discrepancies  ought,  if  (fosiiible,  to  be  removed, — this 
we  Chink  and  feel ;  and  this  we  believe  to  betho«ight  and  felt,  m  the  quarter 
from  which  this  puluical  allegory  is  known,  thougli  nut  avowed,  to  have 
proceeded.    Freemap^$  JifumaL 

*  SpitMs  nemifrum  coekt.— Iloa.     The  establishments  and  seals  of  Science. 

s  <■■     ■■     '^^tedudinkatiresB 

Duieem  fm^  iirtpitim,  i^ii  (earperaf.~Hoa. 
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tumbling  amidst  the  scorn  of  sach  as  had  kept  their  footing 
better;'  the  whole  forming  a  coup  d^eoil,  which  for  airiness  and 
bustle  could  not  easily  be  surpassed. 

Directi^  our  eyes  to  the  rights  we  now  overlooked  the 
plains  of  Faction ; ,  which  were  nearly  covered  with  a  noisome 
vapor,  exhaled  from  the  fens  of  ignorance.  But  the  darkness 
was  interrupted  by  meteors,  which  started  at  intervals  from  the 
soil,  and  glaring  through  the  mist,  moved  towards  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  morass ;  where,  after  hovering  for  a 
time,  they  vanished  with  a  loud  explosion,  leaving  their  deluded 
followers  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  error.  Bevond  this  region^ 
the  shores  of  anarchy  were  spread ;  a  dark  ana  dismal  tract,  at 
once  heaving  with  incessant  earthquakes,  and  exposed  to  in- 
undation, from  the  ocean  of  barbarism,  which  roared  on  the 
limits  of  our  horizon. 

On  the  nearest  spot  of  the  plains  of  Faction,  at  the  very  base 
of  the  Hill,  the  levellers  had  pitched  their  camp ;  upon  ground 
so  disadvantageous,  that  from  no^  peirt  was  &e  ascent  more 
difficult  or  abrupt ;  a  circumstance  not  arising  from  mere  im- 
prudent selection  of  position;  but  from  this,  &at  the  more  ac- 
cessible approaches  to  the  Mount  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
strictly  guarded ;  and  admission  refused  in  general  to  all,  who 
had  not  passports  from  Public  Virtue,  Gr^us,  Industry,  or 
Knowledge.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  orders  given:  thoi:^ 
from  some  of  the  occurrences,  which  we  witness^  on  the  Hill, 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  all  who  wanted  those  passports 
were  excluded ;  and  again,  whether  all  who  had  them  were 
received. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rebel  camp  was  a  scene  of  restlessness, 
disorder,  and  intoxication;  produced  by  draughts  of  an  eager 
poison,  which  was  supplied  from  its  adjacent  sources;  and 
which,  though  I  could  readily  perceive  it  to  be  licentiousness, 
the  levellers  greedily  swallowed,  and  extolled  as  pubUc  spirit. 
Of  the  victims  who  suffered  from  its  venom  the  leaders  formed 
a  heap,  that  should  facilitate  their  own  ascent;  a  practice, 
however,  studiously  concealed  from  all  their  fellows. 

Amongst  these  leaders  there  was  one  (to  what  purpose  name 
him  ?)  who  fixed  me  by  a  smile,  the  most  treacherous  I  have 
ever  seen ;  and  which  petrified  every  sentiment  of  confidence 
within  me.    It  was  the  repose  of  muscle,  in  which  prosperous 

I  Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 
To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice. 
And  grinning  infamy.  Gray. 
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Iffislchief  rests  from  toil,  and  basks  in  emanations  of  intailM 
malevolence :  the  same  malignant  brightness  which  mnst  have  > 
lighted  up  the'  features  of  the  arch-foe,  when  onr  first  paients 
fell  from  the  paradise  of  their  obedience. 

From  the  painful  fascination  which  this  smile  produced,  I. 
was  roused  by  a  bustle  in  the  camp;  announcing  the.  arrival  of  > 
the  wizard  Ainep;^  in  whose  appearance  I  quickly  reqognised 
that  of  my  rustic  orator,  whose  line  of  eloquence  had  been  so 
refracted,  by  the  influence  of  Rekub  ;  but  whose  present  recep- 
tion marked  him  for  a  Chief  of  note  amongst  the  Factious. 
From  their  encampment  my  attention  was  now  however  drawn, 
to  a  group  of  malcontents  upon  the  Hill,  who  had  ascended  by 
the  legitimate  avenues;  but  being  unable  to  keep  pace  witJh 
their  companions ;  or  having,  by  means  of  some  fiilse  step, 
fallen  considerably  behind,  seceded,  in  desperation  or  disgust ; 
and  formed  a  party  on  the  rocks  which  overhung  the  rebel 
camp.  From  thence  they  held  communication  with  those  below ; 
lending  the  hand  to  some,  to  assist  their  escalade ;  and  encou-  • 
raging  all,  with  the  language  of  exhortation.  Nay,  some : 
amongst  them  leaped,  in  a  seeming  transport,  from  the  pre- 
cipice, and  were  caught  by  those  beneath,  with  shouts  of 
triumph  and  delist. 

Time  not  permitting  to  dwell  longer  on  this  scene,  we  turned 
to  ascend  the  Hill ;  and  advanced  towards  a  goodly  edifice, . 
situated  midway  between  its  base  and  summit,  and  communi- 
cating easily  widi  both.  It  was  raised  upon  a  sort  of  terrace, 
or  artificial  level;  and  the  facade  of  the  building,  its  d<Hne  and 
colonnade,  reminded  me  of  something  I  had  seen  elsewhere.^ 

As  we  slowly,  approached  the  pile,  which  my  memory  had 
assisted  my  fancy  to  ccHistruct>  Kekub,  in  a  tone  of  serious-/ 
ness,  thus  addressed  me. — ''  To  level  this  Hill  would  be  una- 
vailing toO';  if  such  were  indeed  the  intention  of  the  Factious. 
The  soil  we  tread  is  pregnant  with  an  active  principle,  which ' 
would  s{)eedily  throw  up  another  eminence  in  its  stead.    But 
much  skill  has  been  successfully  employed,  in  adapting  the 
present  mound  to  the  moral  purposes  of  society,  and  security . 
of  national  happiness  and  freedom.    I  should,  therefore,  grieve 
at  its  destruction.    I  should  lament  the  loss  of  those  improve- 1 
ments,  which  must  peridi  in  its  fidl;  and  mourn  the  traosito- 
riness  of  human  systems  and  provisions,  when  I  beheld  ine- 
quality restored,  by  a  rude  and  monstroas  heap,  thrust  forth 
by  Nature,  to  supply,  imperfectly  and  for  a  time,  the  place  of 
what  had  been  demolished ;  but,  in  this  Interval,  wholly  des- 

>  Paine.  *  The  Parliameat  House. 
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itato  of  diOfle  ottMmeBto  and  acobnunbdatioiuf^  tvUfUHie  ae-^ 
aumdated  ait  of  ages  had  prodaoed. 

**  Tbe  heights  on  which  we  stand,  are  of  Toletfnic  origin. 
They  were  raised  in  the  struggles  and  healed  expansion  at  hu- 
man Tiolencc;  and,  in  early  times,  were  altemately  the  seat  of 
oonflioting  force,  and  arbitrary  power.  Bnt  the  explosions  aie 
no  more ;  and  nothing  can  now  be  seen,  bitt  fertility  and  Ter- 
dnre.  Nay,  those  desolating  floods  which  over-ran  its  sides, 
have  ultimately  served  to  connect  the  hill  with  the  adjoining 
coontry ;  and  break  the  inaccessible  abniptness  of  its  pre- 
cipices, to  acclivities  of  easier  ascent,  for  those  who  approach 
it  from  the  territories  that  are  beneath.' 

Look  round  upon  the  island.  Except  those  tedious  and  pes- 
tilential flats,  which  are  ranged  by  the  tumultuous  hordes  of 
Insurrection,  (doomed  justly  to  that  level,  to  which  tb^  would 
be  for  reducing  otiiers,)  how  gradual  the  descent  from  its  sun^ 
mit  to  its  shores!  What  easy  access  can  Freedom  have,  to 
every  the  remotest  comer  of  her  demesnes,  along  the  gamdj 
sloping  paths  of  uninterrupted  subordination. 

**  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  in  the  objects  of  the  Factwis. 
They  do  not  wish  to  demolish,  but  to  occupy:  not  to 
dismantle  the  fortress,  but  to  garrison  it  themselves:  not  to 
level  the  Hill  of  Grovemment,  but  to  hurl  Freedom  from'  her 
throne,  and  exalt  an  oppressive  Despotism  in  her  stead/  I 
speak  of  the  leaders;  the  thouglrtless  multiiude  is  guiltless  of 
modi  design.  Their  crime  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  sa- 
vageness  of  the  moment ;  and  they  are  sometimes  almost  as 
innooeiit  of  the  ends  fliey  bring  abcmt,  as  the  instrument  wUch 
is  «sed  to  perpetrate  a  murder.  The  exidosion  of  their 
violence  does  but  carry  home  the  mischief,  which  engineers  ct 
faction  point  against  the  State."' 

"While  he  spoke,  we  had  arrived;  and  were  again  cheered 
with  tile  presence  of  Liberty,  on  entering  th6  Temple  where  she 
presided.  She  was  occupied  in  superintending  ttie  afiairs  of 
theisbmd;  whidi  were,  however,  administered  by  three  Commis- 
skmers  on  her  behalf;  >  whose  countenances,  though  contrasted 
witfi  singnlar  variety,  gave  an  ex|>resMon,  when  comlmied,  <tf 
energy,  dignity,  and  spirit.*— These  three  having  discussed  each 
ibe  decree,  when  setOed,  was  executed  by  flie  fint; 


<  Such  aoeffect  would  be^and  has  been,  produeed  by  the  gush  of  lavs. 

*  Aristotle  recosnises  inucb  aflSnitjr  between  the  courtier  of  a  tyiaooy.  and 
the  demajsogue  ora  republic;  and  in  general  between  these  seemmgly 
opposite  forms  of  government;  of  which  (according  to  my  interpreiatios  of 
his  words)  he  says,  their  essential  character  is  the  same;  and  both  of  them 
are  daspotic-^-Polit.  k  4.  e.  4. 

*  Monarchy,  Aristocrat,  and  Demociacy. 
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ifbo  was  difltiiigiiiBhed  from  the  othefs  by  a  crown;  and 
seemed  nothing  less  a  favorite  with  the  piesiding  Autfaoiity; 
ttan  thejr  were. 

I  cannot  say  how  mach  farther  my  fancy  might  have  earned 
me,  if  I  had  not  been  startled  by  what  seemc^i  a  cry  of  ik€ 
dome  if  onfir^  T '  when,  raising  my  head,  I  found  that  my  ha£r, 
as  I  nodded,  had  caoght  fire  at  a  candle ;  and  my  seryaift 
(though  a  Frenchman)  was  extinguishing  the  flame. 

■  This  paper  was  written  not  very  long  after  the  Dome  of  the  Parliament 
House  bad  taken  fire. 
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FURTHER    OBSERVATIONS, 


It  18  stated,  in  the  <<  Elements  of  a  Flan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the 
Fublic  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom/' '  that  an  assessment  6t 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  mil  private  property  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
including  the  consideration  of  the  public  debt,  would  be  the 
means  of  effecting  the  immediate,  or  early  relief  of  the  nation  from 
the  demand  of ,  forty  millions  per  annum,  and  might  be  rendered 
the  key-stone  of  measures,  by  which  the  further  eventual  relief 
would  be  obtained,  of  fourteen  millions  per  annum :  consdtuting 
the  remission  of  demand  on  the  nation,  of  an  annual  sum  of  fifty- 
four  millions. 

That  statement  was  made  with  reference  to  the  public  accounts 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1819,  and  without  regard  to  the  subse* 
quent  measures  of  finance,  by  which  twelve  millions  were  diverted 
to  the  public  service,  from  the  sinking  fund,  and  three  millions  of 
duties  were  imposed,  in  order  that  the  sinking  fund  might  not  d^ 
dine  in  efficiency  below  five  millions.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
comprehend  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of 
the  relief  to  be  proposed,  one  miUion  must  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
fifty-four  millions  above-mentioned.* 

■  7th  Edition. 

*  The  interest  of  the  sinking  fund  has  been  taken  at  sixteen  millions  or 
thereabouts.  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt, 
pp.  14. 43.  6th  Edition.  One  million  must,  therefore,  be  added,  to  admit 
of  a  ] 


of  a  remainder  of  five  millions,  after  the  appropriation  of  twelve  millions  to 
the  public  service :  the  sinkine  fund,  under  this  determination  of  the  legis- 
lature, must  be  taken  at  17  millions,  and  not  at  16  millions,  as  stated  in  the 
Elements  of  a  Plan,  &c.,  which  increases  54  to  55  millions. 
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Part  of  the  efiect  of  this  total  sum  of  relief  of  fifty-fire  millions 
would  be  experienced  in  the  cessation  of  demand  for  an  annual 
loan,  or  of  assistance  from  the  sinking  fund,  and  part  in  relief  from 
duties  and  taxes:  the  proportion  to  be  assigned  to  each  head 
cannot  be  accurately  stated  for  the  current  year,  until  the  annual 
account  be  made  up,  and  the  amount,  if  ascertained  for  the 
current  year,  would  be  an  imperfect  guide  for  future  years. 

If  the  amount  of  lean  or  assistance  from  the  sinxing  fund  be 
supposed  to  be  twelve  millions  ; 

The  sum  of  forty-three  millions  would  remain^  to  be  remitted 
in  duties  and  taxes. 

Of  which, 

Twenty-nine  millions  would  cease,  upon  and  in  immediate  or 
early  consequence  of  the  legislative  enactment  of  an  assessment  on 
property  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

And 

Fourteen  millions  more  would  cease,  upon  the  final  liquidation 
of  the  debt. 

Under  the  conviction  that  this  representation  cannot  be  mate- 
rially disturbed  or  varied,  unfavorably  to  the  object  proposed, 
some  observations  are  now  submitted,  with  a  view  to  show  that  a 
measure  which  would  produce  consequences  so  important  would 
proceed  upon  an  efiective  system  of  relief,  without  involving  the 
risk  of  consequent  distress  or  inconvenience  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tor. 

It  is  proposed,  that  private  property  now  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor,  be  assessed 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  millions.' 

T%e  proposition  is  calculated,  by  its- magnitude,  to  check  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment;  but  if  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
respect -of  the  landed  proprietor,  the  sum  to  be  demanded  would 
not  necessarily  equal  the  sum  of  immediate  or  early  relief. 

.  Of  the  sum  of  .  •  .  .    500  nillioin,.   * 

die  public  creditor,  by  remission  of  claim,  would 
conttlbttte  ....   about     125  millions,* 

leaving    S75  nullions  to 
be  contributed  by  the  other  classes  of  proprietors. 

Adopting  the  table  of  Dn  Colquhoun'  as  a  basis,  for  the  ad- 

■  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  p.  IS. 
*  Ibid.    Table,  p.  «6. 

'  Colquhoun  on  the  Wealth,  Power  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire^ 
p.  55. 
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Tantage  of  considering  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  oontdbntion 
of  this  remaining  sum  of  375  millions  would  be  required  in  the 
following  proportions ;  viz. 

Edtimated  at 

iMillii.ns.  1.5  per  Ct. 

From  landed  property  in  cultivation     ••  1200     180,000,000 

Tithes  belonging  to  the   laity,  exclusive 

of  tithes  in  possession  of  the  clergy  •  •  80       12,000,000 

Mines  and  minerals  •  •  •  •  75       11 ,250,000 

Canals,  tolls,  and  timber  •  •  50         7,500,000 

Fisheries 10         1,500,000 

Dwelling-houses         ...., 340       51,000,000 

[263,250/X)0] 
Agricultural  live  and  dead  stock       •  •  •  •  230       34,500,000 
Steam-engines  and  other  machinery      •  •  60        9,000,000 
Manufactured  goods,  and  goods  in  pro- 
cess of  manufacture        1 40       21,000,000 

Foreign  merchandise  deposited  in  ware- 
houses, either  paid  for,  or  virtually  paid 
for,  by  debts  owing  to  this  country  by 

foreigners 40        6,000,000 

British  shipping  •' 27        4,050,000 

Domestic  property,  viz.—  • 

Furniture,    jewellery,    plate    and    other 

effects  248     37,200,000 

[111,750,000] 

Millions,  Total     €500*  875,000,000 


This  «  attempt,"  as  Dr.  Colquhoun  expresses  it^  •«  to  esttnate 
die  private  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  has  respect  to 
flte  year  1812,  and  is  founded  upon  low  rates  of  estimate.^  Al- 
though some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  alteration  in  noooey 
prices,  which  would  be  incident  to  the  projected  measure,  it  is  pre^ 
sumed,  notwithstanding,  that  the  sum  to  be  assessed  would  exceed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  millions.  A  tendency  to  improrenent, 
rather  than  decline,  in  rentf  which  is  the  chief  basis  of  this  esd- 
ssate,  at  least  until  the  full,  final  and  complete  liquidiition  of  the 
.  debt,  and  the  cessation  of  the  burdens  incident  to  the  liquidttkm, 
night  be  anticipated.     The  proposed  reduction  of  the  public  bnr- 


■  Exclusive  of  wastelands,  at  present  unproductive,  estimated  by  Dr.  Col- 
quhoun at  138  millions,  after  excluding  all  such  as  are  incapable  of  any  im- 
provemeut  adequate  to  the  expense. 

*,  The  rent  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  England  and  Wales  u  taken  at 
tomething  Uu  than  twenty  ihiUingtper  acre^  valued  at  twenty-five  year^pwxkme. 
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detiS)  and  thd  increase  of  demand  npon  the  national  industiyi 
might  be  expected  to  enable  the  country  to  sustain  the  present 
rates  of  rent,  and  probably,  in  some  instances,  something  more,, 
with  cheerfulness  and  advantage.  A  liberal  return  from  the  land 
to  the  proprietor  is  necessary  to  the  general  prosperity 

The  contribution  to  be  required  from  private  property  is  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions. 

Or^  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  interest,  until  the  principal  sum 
be  paid.     If,  however,  government  stock  should  be  received,  or 
allowed  to  be  cancelled,  at  the  par  of  100,  in  satisfaction  of  the 
principal  sum  to  be  assessed,  the  reduction  of  duties  and   taxes,^ 
in  respect  of  the  assessment,  on  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions,  might  decline  to  fifteen  millions :  the  assessment  would,  in 
this  case,  be  less  effective,  because  one  hundred  pounds,  three  per 
cent,  stock,  would  cancel  a  principal  debt  of  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling ;  but,  if  all  government  stock  below  the  5  per  cent^  stock 
should  be  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  redemption,  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  par  of  100,  the  reduction  of  the  duties  and  taxes^  in 
respect  of  the  assessment  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lionSy  would  approximate  to  the  first-mentioned  sum  accordingly, 
and  if  one  hundred  ^oyxnits  sterling  only,  and  not  stock,  were  allow- 
ed to  cancel  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  assessment,  the  assessment 
and  the  correspondent  reduction  of  duties  and  taxes  would  extend  to 
the  full  sum  of  eighteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  first-meiicioned. 

The  lowest  sum,  or  fifteen  millions  only,  will  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  these  observations. 

The  proportion  to  be  borne  by  the  landed  proprietor,  in  respect 
of  lands  in  cultivation,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions.  Or^ 
at  the  option  of  the  proprietor,  an  annual  payment  of  interest,  at 
5  per  cent.,'  amounting  to  nine  millions. 

The  proportion  of  which,  to  be  borne  by  each  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  as  follows :  *   viz. 

Million^.  Millionii. 

Eoghfid  and  7    750|at  15  p.  ct.  1  Ifii  or  at  5  p.  ct.  7  ^  ^^5  OOO 

Wales       3                                    "          thereon,  5  *       ' 

Scotland          .150         .         .22^         .             .  1,125,000 

Ireland            .  800        •        .    ^5                       .  2,250,000 


Millions  1200  180  9,000,000 


'  The  interest  to  be  advanced  to  6  per  cent,  if  the  tax  bo  not  redeemed  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years. 
*  Dr.  Colquhouo,  page  56. 
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The  landed  proprietori  in  respect  of  the  cultiTsted  Iand$»  on  the 
suppoaition  of  the  non-payment  of  the  principal  sum  assessed, 
would  be  required  to  pay  die  annual  sum  of  nine  millions  ;  the 
proportion  for  England  and  Wales  being  five  millions  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ;  for  Scotland,  one  million  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  ;  for  Ireland,  two  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

One  great  end  of  political  association  is  the  complete  cultivation 
of  the  soil ;  and  a  market  for  the  produce,  beneficial  to  the  grower, 
is  necessary  to  that  end. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  were  divested  of  external  relations ;  if 
the  intercourse  and  business  of  the  nation  were  confined  to  the  or- 
dinary civil  and  social  relations  (abstracting  the  consideration  of  i 
public  debt'),  and  were  limited  to  its  own  shores }  the  price,  at  mar- 
Ket,  of  agricultural  produce,  if  constant,  or  only  affected  by  ordi- 
nary causes,  would  be  unimportant.  The  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce,^  for  the  products  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  would  pro- 
ceed to  as  great  extent  at  a  high  price  as  at  a  low  price ;  the  price 
would  be  purely  conventional,  between  parties  necessarily  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon  each  other ;  and  if  a  permanent  advance 
upon  a  price  previously  and  duly  adjusted,  between  the  produce  of 
the  country  and  the  products  oi  the  town,  were  to  be  made  by  the 
cultivator,  the  manufacturer  would  keep  the  balance  in  adjustment, 
by  advancing  the  price  of  his  products,  and  so  vice  versa:  the  al- 
teration, although  inconvenient,  would  be,  without  consequences, 
permanently  prejudicial. 

But  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  so  isolated^  and  could  not  have 
maintained  the  pre-eminence  in  arts,  and  the  ascendency  in  arms, 
without  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  of  external  commercial 
relations.  The  extent  and  duration  of  the  national  power  depend 
upo]»  the  power  of  competing  with  foreign  nations  in  external 
markets  :  a  price,  comparatively  high,  even  within  the  British  Isles, 
creates  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction,  and  has  the  effect  of  a  bounty 
on  illicit  traffic  ^  in  a  British  colony,  the  same  effect  follows,  ac- 
companied by  a  higher  degree  of  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  ; 
and  in  an  open  market,  is  followed  by  the  entire  loss  of  such 
market. 

Agriculture,  the  principal  source  of  national  power,  receives  its 
chief  impulse  from  the  population  of  towns  and  cities,  the  popu- 

'  Sse  Appendix  (A.) 
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lation  of  which,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  constituted  to  very 
considerable  extent,  by  persons  employed  in  artificery  and  manu- 
factures for  the  transmarine  trade,  and  in  the  consequent  business 
of  export  and  import :  the  transmarine  consumer  of  British  manu« 
factures  and  produce  creates  a  market,  mtkin  the  kingdom^  by 
means  of  the  persons  whom  he  calls  intq  employment  therein,  as 
well  as  an  external  market  for  the  whole  combination  of  materials^ 
skill  and  labor,  of  .which  he  requires  the  supply. 

The  market,  therefore^  which  is  required  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  must  be  supplied  at 
prices  which  will  command  a  preference,  in  competition  with  the 
prices  required  by  other  countries  for  similar  productions ;  and^ 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  prices  may  be  advanced,  without  nar- 
rowing the  transmarine  market,  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  any 
duty  or  tax  which  will  not  bear  prejudicially  upon  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, nor  to  repeal  any  duty  or  tax  without  advantage  to  the 
landed  proprietor. 

The  operation  of  public  imposts  may,  in  some  degree,  be  illus« 
trated  thus : 

On  the  supposition  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  identified 
in  one  person,  that  the  community,  as  such,  were  not  charged  witl» 
any  expense  or  burden ;  that  the  ordinary  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  were  three  shillings  and  ninepence,  and  that  the  price  of 
other  agricultural  products  and  of  the  products  of  the  town  were 
adjusted  accordingly  \  in  this  case,  ten  bushels  of  wheat  would 
return  to  the  grower  one  pound  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  cultivator  and  the  artificer  and  manufac- 
turer, a  third  party,  namely,  the  order  of  clergy,  be  created,  to 
whom  one  bushel  of  the  ten,  and  one-tenth  of  odier  agricultural 
produce  be  delivered  without  payment,  the  remaining  nine  bushels 
must  be  sold  at  four  shillings  and  twopence  per  bushel  (and  other 
agricultural  produce  proportionally),  in  order  to  produce  to  the 
grower,  the  same  sum  of  one  pound  seventeen  shillings  and  six- 
pence :  but  that  sum,  if  obtained,  would  not  equally  compensate 
the  grower,  because  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  ot  the  products 
of  the  town  and  of  all  articles  of  supply  and  consumption,  to  be 
in  future  purchased  by  him,  would  advance  in  price,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
products  of  the  town  must  advance,  or  the  artificer  and  manufac- 
turer must  suffer.  In  a  state  not  absolutely  depressed  by  duties 
and  taxes,  the  re-action  from  the  town  upon  the  country  would  be 
experienced  in  the  advance  of  price  in  the  products  of  the  town  •,< 

'  Qualified,  in  some  measure,  should  the  manufacturing  class  be  too 
numerous,  and  b^  competition  keep  duwu  tUe  price  of  labor,  or  should 
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the  grower  would  discover,  in  the  event,  that  the  rate  of  four 
shillings  and  twopence  for  the  nine  bushels  of  wheat,  would  not 
replace  him  in  the  situation  of  efiective  power  in  which  he  stood 
before  the  abduction  of  the  tenth  bushel :  the  sum  of  one  pound 
seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  would  not  command  labor,  either 
in  working  the  farm,  or  when  embodied  in  the  products  of  the  town, 
to  the  extent  that  the  same  sum  commanded  labor  when  he 
delivered  wheat  at  three  shillings  and  mnepence  for  the  bushel. 
He  would,  therefore,  endeavour  still  further  to  advance  the  money 
price ;  if  that  object  were  effected,  a  further  re-action  would  be 
experienced,  a  second  retort  from  the  town  upon  the  country ; 
which  would  again  be  followed  by  a  train  of  alternate  cause  and 
effect,  until  the  country  and  town  should  have  divided  the  burden 
between  them  through  the  medium  of  a  money  price.  The  adr 
▼ance  of  money  price  is  the  process  by  which  the  burden  is  equa- 
lised on  the  productive  classes.  In  the  end,  com  and  goods  pro- 
duce more  money,  but  then,  money  procures  less  com  and  goods. 
The.<»rculating  medium  receives  an  increase  in  quantity,  either  in 
metallic  or  paper  currency,  but  the  pound  sterling  recedes  in  effec* 
tiY^  value.  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  clergy  may  be  called 
]a{)on  to  return  some  part  in  direct  imposts;  and,  under  some 
circumstances,  may  share  in  the  effect  of  the  advance  of  money 
prices ;  but  the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  clerical  order 
must,  in  effect,  be  borne  by  the  productive  classes.  The  alteration 
of  money  price  cannot  prevent  this  effect.' 

If  a  fourth  party  be  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  political 
government,  a  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government 
is  required  from  the  cultivator  and  the  manufacturer  in  common  ; 
each,  in  consequence,  advances  the  money  price  of  the  produce  or 
.goods  which  he  vends,  each  seeks  an  indemnity  in  the  increased 
money  price  ;  an  indemnity  which  neither  canjlnd^  and  the  eflbrt 
terminates  as  in  the  instance  of  the  clerical  order ;  the  burden  is 
equalised  or  nearly  equalised  on  the  productive  classes.  In  the 
end,  corn  and  goods  producer  still  more  money,  but  money,  again, 
procures  less  com  and  goods.  The  circulating  medium  again 
receives  an  increase  in  quantity,  but  the  pound  sterling,  also,  again 
recedes  in  eflective  value.  Persons  on  the  government  estabOab- 
ment  may,  eventually,  return  some  part  in  direct  imposts,  and  if 
not  kept  in  progressive  advance  of  pay  or  allowance,  will  share,  in 
some  proportion,  in  the  advance  of  money  prices :  but  the  charge 

machines  be  invented  or  iinpit)ved  for  the  reduction  of  manual  labor;  but 
the  course  of  argument  niay  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration, 
without  enlarging  on  these  particulars  in  this  place. 

'  See  Appendix  (B.) 
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of  dm  gore^unent  masty  in  efibdt,  be  borno  by  the  productive 
datseft. 

And  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  aged,  sick  and 
orphan  poor,  pn)duce&  a  similar  chain  of  cause  and  effect. 

These  are  expenses,  howeTer,  which  produce  an  undefinable 
reciprocation  of  good  in  the  o£Sce  of  priest,  of  king,  and  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  sympathetic  affections; 'and  if  an  increased  mone^ 
price  of  the  several  productions  of  the  national  industry,  in  th6 
foreign,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  market,  ensue ;  all  civilised 
stares  are  subject  to  similar  expenses,  varying  only  in  degree,  and 
must  advance  the  price  of  the  productions  of  tk^ir  skill  and  indus^ 
try  accordingly :  much  relative  inequality  in  price  will,  therefore^ 
not  arise  from  these  causes* 

But  if  two  new  classet  be  added,  namiely,  the  ptMic  annuUam 
and  the  stq^emeimermy  poor,  or  poor,  who,  being  employed,  am 
mat  adequately  paid,  new  and  undefinable  claims  of  die  most  anat^ 
tes  amd  dangerous  description  arise. 

These  classes  must  ako  be  supported  by  the  productive  claise0, 
and  tb«  consequent  imposition  of  duties  and  taxes  or  other  chargt^^ 
ledb  to  new  and  similar  eflbrts  for  the  advance  of  money  prices* 
Com  and  goods,  again,  produce  still  more  money,  so  far  as  this 
advance  of  the  money  prices  can  be  effected,  and  similar  increusd 
in-  the  currency  and  the  like  retrocession  in  the  effective  value  of 
the  pomd  sterling  ensue*  But  the  power  to  advance  die  moneys 
pRces  finds  a  check  in  the  money  prices  of  neighboring  countries* 
Laws  regelating  the  importation  of  foreign  produce,  called  proP* 
teetinglaws  \  in  effect,  laws  to  force  up  the  money  prices,  follow : 
suoeessife  imposts  require  the  exsension  of  these  protecting  laws, 
and  if  not  enacted  to  sufficient  extent  to  enable  the  culrivator, 
muufaeturer,  or  dealer,  to  incorporate  in  a  money  price,  the 
ttdount  ot  the  imposts  which  maf  be  exacted  from  him,  he  mustf 
act  only  suffer  she  pmiial,  but  the  €fUire  loss  of  the  ptx»portion  ol 
Ae  impost  not  so  .incorporated  in  a  money  price.' 

The  euccessive  charges,  in  respect  of  the  public  annuitant  ^nd 
capable  poor,  have  at  length  affected  the  land  in  far  more  than  th(s 
oDdiiiary  relative  proportion*  The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is 
derived,  chiefly,  direct  from  the  land  ;  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
is  derived,  chiefly,  direct  from  the  land  *,  and  the  land  contribute* 
fredy  to  die  public  revenue. 

The  whole  of  these  aggregated  charges  is  evidently  not  now 
incorporated  in  a  money  price,  and  the  proportion  not  so  incorpo- 
rated is  not  only  partial,  but  entire  loss  to  the  cultivator.* 

'  See  Appendix  (C.) 

*  By  the  words  "*  cultivator*'  and  **  grow#ir"  as  used  in  this  Trtcr,  both 
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Until  the  latter  accumulatkuurof  the  public  debt»  the  increase  of 
the  class  of  public  annuitants  wcu  followed  b]f  an  advance  in  the 
money  prices.  The  successive  advances  in  money  prices  kave  had 
even  the  sembkmce  of  prosperity  ;  a  risit^  marketi  rising  in  money 
pfkcj  although  falling  in  efiective  value  to  the  cultivator  /  has  been 
favorable  to  speculation  \  markets  hdve  been  «  brisk  ;"  each  sue* 
cessive  year,  the  farmer  in  his  returns  has  counted  more  money ^  and 
if  working  upon  a  lease  has  really,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  farm,  derived  a  benefit.  These  are  circumstances  which 
have  perplexed  and  misled  the  country ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
evil  to  work  its  own  exposure,  and  it  is  not  now  possible  to  mistake 
the  character  of  a  public  debt. 

The  incapacity  of  the  cultivator  to  advance  the  money  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  or  to  maintain  sufficient  prices  to  efiect  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  latter  imposition  of  annuities  and  die 
rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  has  for  some  time  past  been 
apparent.  Legislative  measures  luve,  in  ccmsequence,  been  resorted 
to  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  public  economy,  without 
adequate  em^ct.  Further  measures,  similar  in  kind,  and  at  a  fresh 
expense  of  principle,  are  called  for.  On  either  hand  distress  pre- 
sents itself :  to  comply  is  to  sacrifice  the  land  in  the  injury  to 
manufeicturing  industry  ;  to  refuse  is  to  leave  the  landed  proprietor 
without  hope.  The  crisis  displays  the  effi^c^  of  artificial  ccmtrivax^ 
ces,  and  of  resilience  from  prmciple,  in  the  most  distinct  and  elec- 
tive point  of  view.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  succeeded  in  fi- 
nally eluding  or  counteracting  the  efiects  of  a  departure  from  first 
.  principles,  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  the  constancy,  the  ingemnty, 
the  skill  and  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  lales^  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  purpose. 

Religious  and  political  government  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  social  condition,  and  the  protection  of  the  incapable  poor  is  a 
duty  of  strict  obligati(xi.  The  charges  incident  to  a  system  coosti- 
luted  for  such  purposes,  do  not,  necessarily,  involve  any  dangerous 
or  inconvenient  consequences,  and  ought  to  be  defrayed  with  cheer- 
fulness, as  the  price  of  incalcubble  benefits. 
.  The  supply  of  income  to  the  capitalist  who  may  prefer  the  secu^ 

landlord  aad  tenant  are  to  be  understood.   In  a  national  view,  the  interest 
is  one;  the  division  or  distribution  of  profit  or  loss,  between  themselves, 
,  does  not  vary  the  general  question. 

'  Falling  in  effective  value  to  the  cultivator,  because  the  increase  of  the  class 
of  annuitants  and  of  the  poor,  to  be  supported  by  the  productive  classes,  of 
which  the  landed*  is  the  chief  class,  necessarily  leaves  less  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  productive  classes.  The  alteration  of  money  prices 
maT  Ic^  to  miscalculation,  but  tnmoi  prevent  that  final  effect.  See  p.  7> 
and  following  pages. 
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Tity  of  all  tke  latntoj  chattels^  and  productive  power.of  the  countryy 
for  the  principal  and  interest  of  money ;  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  capable  poor^  who  either  will  not  or  cannot  find  employments 
on  the  coniraryy  so  far  from  conducing  to  the  harmony  and  power 
of  the  social  body^  must  be  contemplated)  each  in  its  kind^  as  involv- 
ing the  elements  of  destruction :  and  it  is  obvious,  at  the  present 
moment,  that  these  combined  causes  have  involved  this  nation  of 
unexampled  energy  and  power,  in  distress  and  embarrassmentt 
which  exhibit  her  as  the  prey  and  victim  of  her  own  mighty 
exertions* 

.  The  extent  to  which  the  principle  objected  to^  of  caiaiog  noney 
for  the  public  «ervioe  by  puhUc  anoaideSf  hat  been  earned,^  and. 
again  partially  counteracted  in  its  tendency  and  efl&ctby  the  industry^ 
exertion  and  spirit  of  the  country,  is  the  admiration  of  the  present,  as 
it  will  be  of  future  ages :  but  the  force  of  the  objectionable  principle 
evidently  now  predominates,  and^the  Yet  j principle  ought  to  be  era* 
diaUed  s  not  by  violence,  not  suddenly,  but  by  measures  of  a  clear 
and  decisive  character,  to  be  first  fully  understood  and  cordially  ap^ 
proved  throughout  the  kingdom*  The  industry  and  exertion  whick 
have,  hitherto,  sustained  the  nation,  would  have  produced  a  glowing 
state  of  prosperity  and  a  h^h  and  healthy  state  of  action  and  of 
effective  power  and  authority,  if  not  checked,  repelled  and  prostrated 
by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  the  public  debt. 


The  efiect  of  the  repeal  of  twenty-nine  milSons  of  duties  and 
taxes,  and  eventuaUjof  fourteen  millions  more,  cannot  be  estimated^ 
aa  respects  duties^  oy  considering  the  amount,  simply,  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  duties  to  be  repealed. 

The  duty  payable  in  money  on  most  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion, before  delivery,  renders  a  vast  increase  of  capital  necessary  to 
die  merchant' and  manufacturer.  A  gallon  of  British  spirits  is  sold 
at  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  %  the  duty  is  eleven  shillings,  leaving 
four  shillings  sM^d  sixpence  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  materials,  expense 
of  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  gross  profit.  It  may  be  com- 
puted that  the  capital  required  by  die  di»tiUer,  in  respect  of  the  , 
revenue,  approaches  to  three  parts  in  four  of  the  whole  capital 
emjdoyed. 

*  It  is  not  questjonedy    that  the  Tindication  and  protection  of  principles 
of  a  higher  nature  have  been  proposed  and  intended,  by  means  of  the  depar- 
ture from  first  principles,  in  the  levy  of  money  for  the  public  use.  The  posi* 
.  tive  consequences  however,  of  such  defmrture  from  principle^  are  oot,  less 
properly,  the  subject  of  enquiry  and  exposition. 
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A  gafiofi  of  foreign  spirits  is  ^old  for  twehty^four  slnUings;  the 
duty  included  in  tliat  price  is  eighteen  shillings  and  tenpence- 
hltfpenny. 

The  importation  price  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  varies  between  four- 
ptfnce  and  elevenpence  ;  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  tobacco  is  four 
iKfUings.^ 

The  importer  or  first  holder  of  any  article  whereon  duty  may 
be  paid,  in  regulating  the  price  to  the  dealer  who  buys  of  him, 
flhust  calculate  loss  in  quantity,  and  the  interest  of  money  and  risk 
of  debt,  on  the  whole  of  the  capital  which  he  confides  on  credit ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  risk  of  debt  has  increased,  not  only  in  the 
proportion  of  the  greater  suni  to  the  lesser,  but  that  the  number  of 
insolvents  has  greatly  increased  with  the  increase  of  duties  and  tax- 
tf^,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  debt  in  respect  of  any  spectfic  quantity 
df  goods.  The  hazards  of  business  are  so  greatly  increased  by  the 
€#*ct  of  the  prop^ressive,  general  increase  of  duties  and  takes,  that 
it  is  become  difficult  to  assign  any  rate  of  advance  oti  goods  deli- 
vered on  credit,  equal  to  the  risk  ot  debt.  In  consequence,  large 
Apparent  profits  are  found  unequal  to  the  protection  of  the  proper- 
ty of  capttalists,  who,  to  a  deplorable  extent,  have,  of  late,  sunk  their 
esipitals.  The  state  of  trade  has  baffled  the  calculations  of  the  most 
sagacious  merchants,  and  retreat  from  business  has  alone  presented 
to  great  numbers  any  hope  of  safety. 

If  then  the  effect  of  calling  a  sum  of  twenty  shillings  into  haz- 
ardous activity  by  means  of  a  duty,  be  traced  from  the  importer 
^  first  holder,  through  a  chain  of  dealers,  to  the  consumer,  and 
pftrricularly  to  the  poor  consumer,  who  purchases  in  small  quantitks, 
and  the  temptation  to  lower  and  adulterate  die  quality,  acting  upon 
the  lower  description  of  dealers,  be  considered  it  is  not  too  much  to 
issume,  that  consumers  pay  from  twenty^five  to  thirty  shillings  in 
respect  of  every  twenty  shillings  collected  by  the  government  on  arti- 
dfos  of  leading  consumption.  Revenue  which  b  raised  by  means  of 
articles  of  consumption,  is  therefore  onerous  in  an  excessive  degree. 
The  consumer  pays,  on  the  average,  at  least  twenty-five  shiffings 
for  every  twenty  shillings  paid  to  the  crown  oh  articles  consumed 
by  him,  and  yet,  merclnnts,  manufacturers  and  dealers,  with  fi^  ex- 
deptioAs,  are  depressed. 


^  These  particulars  are  instanced,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  opera- 
tion and  effect  of  duties  paid  td  the  crown.  The  argument  applies  geasrally* 
but^Kpecialy  to  beer,  salt,  leatlicr,  tea,  pepper,  annother  articles  of  gesem 
consunt]  tion,  as  well  as  to  the  articles  above-mentioned.  See  Appendix  (D.) 
The  consideratipn  of  duties,  hy  way  ofregulatwn,  is  a  question  qtiite  drstiact- 
Under  that  view,  a  duty  on  all  tpMt  may  be  desirable. 
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The  attempt  to  raise  revenue  through  the  poor,  or  non-proprietof  , 
is  delusive*  What  can  the  non-proprietor  pay,  unless  he  be  capaci- 
tated by  the  proprietor  ?  and  what  is  the  eflFect  of  the  attempt  so 
to  raise  revenue  ?  Either  the  proprietor,  directly  or  indirectly,  ca- 
pacitates the  non-proprietor  to  pay  the  duties  and  taxes,  or,  he  is 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  his  support  under  a  parish  rate.  The 
artificer  and  laborer  must  be  sustained,  and  can  only  satisfy  de- 
mand by  means  of  what  they  severally  receive.  Twenty  shillings 
paid  by  the  proprietor  direct  to  the  craam  are  equal,  in  effective  re- 
venue, to  at  least  twenty-five  shillings  paid  in  respect  of  duties, 
through  the  medium  of  articles  of  consumption ;  and  this  expensive 
mode  of  supply,  if  even  the  impost  be  paid  by  the  hand  of  the 
lower  class  of  consumers,  is,  in  efiect,  paid  in  the  highest  degree 
of  aggravation  by  the  proprietor. 

It  will  indeed  be  said,  that  the  diBFerence  between  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  the  crown,  and  the  sum  paid  by  the  consumer,  consists 
in  the  profits  of  trade  or  the  profits  of  stock :  but  such  is  not  the 
fact.  Articles  of  consumption  of  the  descriptions  which  are  sub-' 
ject  to  the  laws  of  customs  and  excise,  do  not,  for  the.  most 
part,  reach  the  consumer,  until  passed  through  a  diain  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  or  four  links ;  namely. 

The  importer. 

Wholesale  dealer. 

Shopkeeper  or  huckster. 
Or, 

The  importer  or  dealer  in  materials  for  the  manufacturer. 

Manufacturer, 

Wholesale  dealer  in  manufactured  goods. 

Shopkeeper  or  huckster. 
These  several  parties  have  to  seek  an  indemnity  in  respect  of  the 
advance  of  money,  and  the  great  increase  of  risk  of  loss  by  the  in- 
solvency of  the  parties  to  whom  they  respectively  deliver  goods  on 
credit,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  combine  some  additional  prq/lt 
on  sales,  something  to  keep  pace  with  the  higher  prices,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  revenue  system,  they  are  required  to  pay  for 
the  articles  which  they  have  occasion  to  purchase  for  their  own  use 
and  consumption.  It  will  not  be  assumed)  that  no  part  of  the  ad- 
vance upon  the  duties  can  be  resolved  into  profit  to  the  merchant 
or  dealer  ;  but  the  state  and  condition  of  the  merchant  and  dealer 
are  evidence,  that  the  additional  profit  is  not  equal  to  the  increased 
expenses  of  living  $  since  a  mass  of  insolvency  constantly  presses 
upon  the  attention  of  most  persons  engaged  in. trade  or  business. 
In  truth,  great  part  of  the  several  and  successive  advance  upon  the 
original  amount  of  duties,  made  by  the  respective  parties  dirough 
whose  hands  the  goods  pasS|  from  the  first  to  the  last  in  the  chain 
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of  dealingi^are  so  many  prenuums  of  insurance  on  the  hazardous 
risk  whidi  each,  excepting  the  dealer  for  ready  money,  incurs^and 
which  premium  has  too  often  been  found  unequal  to  tne  risk. 

The  whole  sum  of  advance  on  the  duties  may  be  divided  be-> 
tween  the  great  and  often  repeated  risk  of  debt^  loss  in  quantity, 
interest  of  moiu^y,  and  the  greater  profit-  required  by  each  dealer 
through  whose  hands  the  goods  may  pass,  for  lus  maintenance  and 
support:  but  d\e  greater  proportion  may  be  resolved  into  risk  of 
debt ;  certainly,  with  few  exceptions,  not  any  part,  into  the  means 
of  acquiring  propett]:,u>r  of  living  better. 

If  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  be  added  to  meet  these  advances, 
the  repeal  of  duties,  amounting  to  tweRty-nine  millions,  would,  in 
efiect,  be  the  removal  of  burden  from  the  public,  to  the  extent  of, 
at  least,  thirty-six  millions/ 

The  immediate  advantages  from  this  extensive  remission  of  du- 
ties would  not,  however,  be  bounded  by  the  consideration  of  the 
Eeat  weight   from  which   the  community  would    thus  be  re* 
ived. 

The  judicious  arrangement  of  the  duties,  to  be  either  partially 
or  entirely  repealed,  would  be  the  means,  to  great  extent,  of  re- 
pressing micit  distillation  and  illicit  trade,  in  ^  articles,  excepting 
a.fewof  the  finer  manufactures,  and,  consequently  would  compen- 
sate, to  considerable  extent,  for  the  reductioTiof  duties.  The  con- 
sumption would  increase,  at  a  low  dut^ ;  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  supply  would  be  submitted  to  regular  entry,  and 
some  proportion  of  the  expense,  both  civil  and  military,  fot  the 
repression  of  smuggling  would  cease. 

Regular  trade  would  be  restored  and  increased  in  the  like 
ratio. 

And, 

The  temptation  of  a  high  revenue  system  to  extensive  and  ha- 
bitual violence  and  fraud,  would  be  removed. 

The  efiect  of  tMs  vast  extent  of  relief  could  not  fail  to  be  so 
fdt  by  every  description  of  proprietor,  as  to  render  the  proposed 
fiquiiuttion  of  the  debt  a  measure  not  only  desirable  in  the  highest 
degree  in  which  any  object  of  social  interest  can  be  desirable,  but 
of  great  practical  facility :  for  the  more  distinct  view  and  evidence 

*  If  any  part  of  the  repeal  sl^ould  fall  uDon  a  description  of  revenue  not 
embraced  by  the  customs  or  excise,  the  calculation  must  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. But  if  the  anessed  taxes,  for  instance,  were  to  be  repealed,  the  sim- 
ple amount  of  the  taxes  would  be  the  amount  of  the  public  relief,  in  that 
sespect.  The  repeal  of  dutiti  would  be  the  repeal,  in  effect,  not  only  of  the 
amount  of  duties,  but  of  all  the  advances  theceon  paid  by  the  consumer. 
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of  wluchi  the  several  cbtsee  of  propiieton  will  be  consideied,  se- 
pantf ely^  in  the  order  already  stated.^ 

The  cultiratbr  of  the  aoil  is  the  first  and  the  hat  object  of 
legislation^  and  the  distress  of  the  cultivator  is  the  pressing  and 
immediate  ground  for  desiring  the  liquidation  of  the  public  dd>t : 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  cultivator  are  the  com- 
manding reasons  for  proseci^g  that  object  to  the  final  eitinc- 
tion  of  the  debt.  The  security  of  the  cukivatof  is  a  principal 
ground  upon  which  natiohsd  loans  are  objectionable,  and  the 
assurance  to  the  cultivator  of  a  liberal  return  is  the  first  object  to 
be  pixmpsed  in  the  remission  of  duties  and  taxes. 

If,  lor  instance,  it  be  supposed  that  ten  shillings  for  the  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  ratably  for  other  grain,  be  necessary  to  the  adequate 
compensation  of  the  grower,  and  that  the  price  ot  wheat  be  eight 
shiUings  only  for  the  bushel,  and  ratably  for  other  grain  :  in  wis 
case,  the  earliest  measoies  ought  to  embrace  relief  to  the  cultivator, 
equal  to  two  shillings  in  the  production  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
ratably  as  to  all  other  grain ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  mm.* 

llie  sum  to  be  cotUribuUd  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  England  and  Wales  is  esfimated  at* one  hundred  and 
twelve  millions  and  a  half,  or  five  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  annuaUy.^ 

The  immediate  or  early  benffieud  retuUs^  to  be  anticipated  by 
the  landed  proprietor,  are. 

The  conversion  of  a  nominal  into  a  real  tent. 

The  great  reduction  in  respect  of  personal  and  domestic  ex- 

pendttuie. 
The  deprivation  of  excuse  to  the  employed  peasant  for  appli- 
cation for  parish  or  public  assistance. 
The  opportunity  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  «9t^mpfoy^i2«apable  poor. 

Under  this  view,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suppose  any 
case,  in  which  an  English  estate  would  be  exposed  to  difficulty,  ai 
a  consequence  of  the  proposed  impost. 

If  the  proprietor  possess  the  means,  either  as  a  public  annuitant 
or  otherwise,  without  having  recourse  to  his  landed  property,  of 
paying  the  principal  sum  assessed,  his  estate  may  be  relieved,  the 
country  be  relieved,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the  public  debt  be  ex* 
tinguidied  for  ever,  with  simplicity  and  ease. 

*  P.  4. 

»  The  illustration  is  limited  to  grain,  because  the  insufficiency  of  price  is 
felt,  priDcipally,  in  respect. of  jgrain,  butii  ra^y  be  carried  Airther^^at  the  wili, 
and  according  to  the  informatioo  and  judgment  of  the  reader. 

3  p.  5.  *  See  Appendix  (E,) 
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If^  9rttpfi«ftor  ^  8#  pofifw  fliick  tmvm$  toi  4ie  IHaiiwJ  to 
the  means  which  his  estate  alone  pre^mU  for  th«  payjueae  ^ 
tibe  Mim  awe»9€4»  or  the  intefcat  diaia^o,  he  uriU  pty  the  inte- 
fMt  ea  the  gnMmnc  of  die  Matsaisent»  uatU  conveniem  to  ptf  ijie 
pfivicipal  euin. 

The  lande  ^  England  are  n^v  dedi«iog  in  fvwct  to  field 

iled  to  the ;' 


im*l  and  if  the  conaidenition  be  IsMled  to  the  farrmer  heiag 
|>M  to  pay  the  preeenl:  nominal  T^at^  iuAdent  iiulueement  and 
^Militf  are  prefested  for  the  paymeftt  by  the  propnecpr^aC  the 
ifttefe^  oa  the  amount  of  the  pe^osed  naaMfinent^  and  to  tlua 
consideration  are  .to  he  added  the  gre^t  rmdwctioa.  in  poaaaal  ^md 
demettse  expeniiiwe^  aad  the  asticipated  rediictiaa  ia  paiish 


U  w  «itate  he  let  for  lOOO/*  per  mm«9  a^  be  vaiaed  at 
UfiWl'i  or  twenty-fire  years'  pnrehiee*  the  principiil  amn  m^ 
Mmed  would  be  3,750/ » or,  anniKiUy  one  haedred  aad  eighty.-sevcn 
paandtf  tea  shillings. 

In  the  present  etftttf  inid  progteie  of  ^tbm%  what  premiaoa-iniaU 
assure  the  payment  of  the  rent  ?  Is  it  to  be  ceamved  tbet  taking 
thf  evttnige  of  all  fiagland,  the  paymeat  of  the  rente  could  be  as- 
Mwed  at  a  preraimn  of  twenty  per  cent.  ?  And  if  paidp  and  tgaio 
ef^endel,  whaii  propovtmi  is  expended  in  parUi  sates,  and  iadi* 
rectly,  through  the  medium  of  consunydon,  to  the  refanne  i 
Those  i)ae«tions  cannot  be  mceuraidy  aaswered^  but  the  adran. 
tages  to  the  proprietor  are  too  obvious  tie  admit  anyr  ques*' 
tion  of  difEcuIty  in  dlia  oaae.  It  is  not  only  fair  to  eakubte  that 
the  fffoprietor  would  be  epaUod  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  the 
assessment,  but  probably  would  further  be  enabled  to  redaoe^  and 
^vetytually  to  complete,  the  paymeat  of  the  principel  eum  as- 
sessed, by  means  ofaaMnl  accumulation,  wtthout  altering  his 
esaie  of  living. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  the  estate  be  under  mortgage,  tb^  tdoption 
ff  the  meaeure  becomes  the  object  of  more  anxiooi  deabpe.  la  the 
insi^nce  «f  aa  estate  worth  6Ov0OO2.»  under  mortgage  for  MfiMk^ 
the  great  effect  of  the  incidental  relief  would  be  expeneaced  by  the 
mmrtgagtr.  Upon  him,  the  effect  of  &e  earlier  deficieiiciee  of 
MQt  would  faM,  orer  him  the  risk  of  foreclosure  and  sale  (thf^oQcjb 
his  inability  arising  from  the  nonpayment  of  rent)  knpeixles  & 
relief  ia  vespect  of  the  whole  ettate  is  the  relief  of  the  ptoprieMxr , 
and  the  relief  in  respect  of  his  personal  or  individual  ezpendknr^ 
is»  also,  proper  to  himself.  The  jw-ice  of  that  great  range  of  be- 
aefit,  so  Icmg  as  the  mortgage  continue,  must  be  borne  to  the  extant 
of  two'diirds,  by  the  mortgagee.  The  whole  dass  of  property 
under  mortgage^  would  therefore^  be  assisted  and  relieved  in  a 
peculiar  and  unexpected  manner.    It  is  not  possible  that  objection 
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6r*dtffie«l^c«it  w&m  dn  the  part  of  this  descriptkm  of  pro- 
piietor. 

Aiid  the  mortgagee  would  hare  sufficient  motiye  for  the  cheer- 
ful paynient  of  the  coatr^mtion  to  be  required  of  him,  if  he  expend 
the  income  of  the  mortgage  within  the  kingdom,  in  the  great  relief 
which  he  would  experience  in  the  removal  of  the  general  burdens* 
If  the- mortgagee  do  natexpead  the  income  of  the  mortgage  within 
the  kingdom,  or  do  not  expend  it  atiy  wheref  the  advantage  of  the 
oieBSttre  must  be  seen  still  more  forcibly,  in  the  subjection  to 
comtibution  of  a  class  of  persons,  who  would  otherwise  receive 
hrge  adarantages  under  the  social  compact,  without  making  znj 
social  return*' 

It  would  of  course  be  necessary  that  provision  should  be  mad^ 
in  respect  of  entailed  and  settled  property,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
redemption  of  the  land  tax. 

The  sum  to  be  contributed  by  the  ptoprietors  of  the  cu]|tivated 
lands  of  Scotland  is  twenty-two  millions  and  a  half,  or,  annually^ 
one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds^^ 

By  the  proprietors  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  Ireland  forty-five 
millions,  or,  annually,  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pouiids,^  and  excepting  relief  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
poor,  the  considerations  which  have  beeh  suggested  with  reference 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  England*  and  Wales 
apply,  in  like  manner,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
Soodand  and.  Ireland. 

And  the  same  considerations,  exceptbg  as  to  some  points  of 
detail  in  respect  of  minerals  and  timber,  apply  to  the  tithes 
belonging  to  the  laity,  to  mines,  minerals,  canals,  tolls,  timber  and 
fisheries^  the  collective  assessment  whereon  is  estimated  at 
thirty-two  million^  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or, 
annually,  one  million  six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  fivehundred 
pounds. 

And  also  to  dwelling-houses,  the  assessment  whereoa  is  esti- 
mated at  fifty-one  millions,  or,  annually,  two  nullions  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  principal  of  these  several  sums,  which  amount  to  tvro 
hundred  and  «ixty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,^  would  be  redeemable,  with  only  trifling  excepUon>  at  the 
will  of  the  proprietor.^ 

.  <  The  mortgagee  might,  perhaps,  attempt  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  con* 

tribution  upon  tlie  proprietor,  whit  b,  if  necessary,  might  be  guarded  agailisC 

b>  legislative  provision.    See  Propertv  Act,  4S  Geo,  fil.  c.  65*  ^  196. 

*P.4.  Ubid.  ♦P.  3. 

*  Should  it  be  observed  that  the  stockholder  would  he  left  in  uncertainty 
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.  The  as^essmeat  on  agricultural  *lhre  and  dad  <tod:  ifi'catimalad 
at  thirty-four  millions  and  a  half.  The  want  of  security  in  ^ 
substance  of  this  branch  of  assessment  renders  the  accommodation 
to  be  proffered  to  the  owner  of  fixed  property  impracticable^  and, 
consequently,  renders  necessary  somewhat  nune  of  pressure  in  the 
levy  of  the  assessment. 

'  It  is  not,  however,  apprehended  that  a  claim  after  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  five  successive  years,  oo  the 
amount  of  agriciiUural  stock,  and  the  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  until  paid,  would  be  found  to  press  with  undue  or  extreme 
severity,  since  it  would  be  preceded  by  the-  relief  incident  to  the 
discontinuance  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  inqxwts,  die 
great  burden  and  weight  of  which  cause  the  distress  of  the  agricul- 
tural class.'  It  may  niirly  be  considered,  that  the  state  and  coiidi* 
tion  of  die  farmer  would  be  retrieved  by  the  restoration  of  the 
country  to  animation  and  vigor,  and  that  less  capital  would  be 
required  for  his  purposes,  under  the  change  contemplated. 

The  assessment  on  commercial  property,  including  steam- 
engines  and  other  machinery,  manufactured  goods  and  goods  in 
process  of  manufacture,  foreign  merchandise  deposited  in  ware- 
houses, either  paid  for,  or  virtually  paid  for,  by  debts  owing  to 
this  country  by  foreigners,  and  British  shipping,  is  stated,  coUec« 
lively,  at  forty  millions  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  It  wouk!,  of 
course,  be  a  nice  and  delicate  duty,  to  fix  the  assessment,  in  dttaSf 
upon  this  class  of  property :  some  uneasiness  and  some  evasion  are 

as  to  the  time  of  payment,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  stock  would  continue 
to  be  the  subject  of  transfer  and  sale  until  fioally  paid  and  discharged. 
*  Suppose  the  stock  to  be  assessed  at  the  value  of  3000/.;  the  sum  to  b^ 

paid  for  the  first  year  would  be  .£60 

and  interest  on  300/.  for  one  year        16-^75 

Second  year  60 

and  interest  on  240/.  for  one  year        18 — 7% 

Third  year  60 

and  interest  on  180/.  for  one  year         9^-4^9 

Fourth  year  60 

and  mterest  on  ISO/,  for  one  year         6-^6 

Fifth  year  60 

add  interest  on  60/.  for  one  year  S-^^ 
If  collected  half-yearly,  the  statement  would  vary  accordingly.  The 
various  relief  to  a  farmer  in  the  clear  possession  of  stock  of  the  value  of 
90001  could  not  fail,  during  a  course  of  five  yean>,  to  be  far  more  than 
equal  to  this  claim.  The  relief  in  parish  rates  only»  miaht,  in  frequent 
instances,  be  expected  to  greater  extent.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  assess- 
ment on  thi»  description  of  property  would  be  made  with  the  largest  allow- 
aaoe  for  decline  in  money  pnces,  and  a  farmer  could  only  be  assessed  upon 
his  cUar  n^tt  jtoptrtyyin  r^ped  aiher  rfitock  orctker  ^fecU^^tr  ^pt^mctU 
9  eoeyy  <M  and  obl^€iUon, 
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to  be  apptidkefidM ;  Sut  the  amount,  relatively  to  the!  M^hole  sum 
of  the  assessment,  is  not  very  considerable:  every  individual' of 
tespectable  mind,  for  such  an  object,  would  honorably  and  freely 
disclose  the  value  of  his  property  ;  and  commissioners,  judiciously 
selected  fot  the  tegulatlon  of  the  assessment,  would  so  conduct  a 
delicate  and  important  trust,  air  to  involve  the  lowest  probability  of 
injustice,  eith'er  to  the  individual  or  the  country,  and  would  pre* 
Tent,  as  far  as  possible,  every  inconvenience  in  point  of  feeling. 
The  want  of  security,  in  the  substance  of  this  branch  of  assessment^ 
m  in  the  tflstance  of  agricultural  stock,  terfders  the  accomhiodation 
to  be  proffered  to  the  ownet  of  the  land  and  other  fited  property 
impracticable;  but,  mrith  the  exception  of  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, thisr  class  of  property  would  in  general '  admit,  with  great 
fadllty,  the  payn^nt  of  three  per  cent,  pet  annum  on  the  amount 
of  capital  for  five  successive  years,  and  df  the  intetf st  of  five  per 
cent;' on  the  amount  of  the  assessifient  until  paid  ;  because  the  eon« 
siderable  reduction  of  duties  and  rates  contemplated  would  enable 
the  merehatit  and  trader  t6  (Conduct  the  same  extent'  of  business, 
with  a  reduced  capital }  and  the  effect  of  the  relief  in  their  several 
expenses  of  establishment,  both  comntercial  .and  domestic,  ^i^ould 
also  reduce  their  occasions  for  capital.  The  assessment  would 
not,  in'  any  year,  exceed  nine  millions  :  if  the  whole  of  the  public 
imposts  to  be  remitted  were  to  be  resolved  into  duties^  the  amount 
of  duties  to  be  repealed  would  exceed  twenty-nine  millions.  • 

The  assessment  on  domestic  property  is  estimated  at  thirty-seven 
milHons  two  hundred  thoicsand  poCinds.  This  assessment  would 
be  divided  generdO^f  and  tinder  the  advantage  of  the  effect  of  the 
gTMt  temission  of  duties  and  rates,  the  payment  of  three  per  cent. 
per  annum  oa  the  anflount  of  this  property,  for  five  successive 
years^  and  ef  the  interest  of  five  pep  eem.  on  the  amount  of  the 
assessment,  until  paid,  might  unquestionably  be  met,  and  ought, 
with  cheerfulness^  to  be  contributed,  by  all  who  are  subject  to  the 
general  range  of  duties,  taxes,  and  rates. 

The  principal  of  these  several  sums,  to  be  redeemed  in  five  suc- 
cessiye  years,  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thofusand  pounds ;  which  sum,  and  the  sumr  of  two 
hundred  and  sizty->three  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  die  particulars  of  which  have  already  been  considered,^ 
tether  present  the  whole  of  the  assessment  of  S75  millions  on 
the  land  and  effects  within  the  United  Kingdom.^ 

Under  what  head,  then,  to  what  class  of  property  or  proprietor, 

■  Particular  cases  of  inconveDience  or  difficulty  would,  of  course,  be  the 
subject  of  consideration  and  amncement  with  the  commisstoners. 
•P.  10.  .»P.3. 
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is  difficulty  to  be  amgnedy  in  the  openticm  of  tihe  mciaure.pmpoMd 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt  i 

The  actual  difficulties  of  the  country  are  felt  by  Uie  stioiig^t 
minds,  with  a  deep  cotivictkm  of  their  seveiityt  and  the  keenest 
apprehension  of  consequences.  But  what  consequence,  to  wUdi 
the  epithet  «<  difficult"  ought  to  be  applied,  in  respect  of  a  gieat 
narional  object,  can  be  apprehended,  either  to  the  collective 
body,  or  to  any  individual,  from  the  measure  under  consider- 
ation i 

The  stockholder  who  does  not  expend  the  annual  produce  of 
his  stock,  or  who  expends  his  income  from  stock  in  anodier 
country,  escapes  from  the  burdens,  and  out  of  all  sympathy  wiA 
the  distresses  of  the  country.  The  landed  prq>rietor  who  ex- 
.  pends  in  another  country  the  rent  which  he  may  receive,  or  who 
invests  his  rent  in  the  purchase  of  government  annuities,'  also 
avoids  the  national  burdens,  in  respect  of  expenditure,  but  not  in 
respect  of  property.  The  national  imposts  continue  to  bear  upon 
his  land.  With  the^e  exceptions,  the  proprietor,  including  the 
public  creditor  himself,  is,  in  effect,  debtor  to  the  public  creditor ; 
the  property  is  burdened  with  the  debt,  and  it  is  not  possible, 
vrithout  adding  to  the  class  of  exceptions  already  mendoned,  to 
prevent  the  individual  consequences.  The  burden  cannot^  by 
any  ingenuity,  be  removed  to  the  non-proprietor :  the  non^^pio- 
prietor  may  be  oppressed, — may  be  incapacitated,^— in  the  attempt  to 
divide  the  burden  with*  him,  but  the  re-action  from  his  distress 
18  felt  in  the  accumulation  of  burden  on  the  proprietor :  the  acti* 
vity  and  the  comfort^  the  exertion  and  the  actual  consumfiim^  of 
the  non-proprietor,  are  the  stay  and  invigoration  of  property :  his 
decline  is  the  decline  of  the  proprietor.  Every  impost  upon  the 
consumption  of  the  lower  olassee,  every  check  to  industry,  lowen 
tiie  active  energy  which  gives  value  to  propeity,  ^and  tends  to  re- 
press -the  sense  of  independence,  which  is  the  foundation  and  aaly 
sure  protection  of  moral  worth. 

Comprehensively  considered,  the  proprietor,  incl|iding  the  stock- 
holder, pays  the  public  annuities,  sustains  the  burden  of  the  Mak- 
ing fund,  so  far  as  it  is  sustained,  endures  the  heavy  burden  of 
expense  incident  to  the  attempt  to  manage  the  unwieldy  system, 
supports  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  a  state  of  vice  and 
wretchedness  ;  and,  in  the  result,  property  is  reduced,  by  the  mere 
effect  of  an  artificial  system,  particularly  the  land,  to  a  condition  of 
great  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 

And  yet,  what   is  more   demonstrable  than  that  the  British 

■  Thereby  replacing  the  capital  of  stockholders,  who  may  tavesl  such 
ci^ital  ia  another  country. 
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Empire  contafes  witlnn  Itatlf  mind  and  matter,  in  almost  eirery 
Tariety  of  character  and  combination^  necessary  to  individual  and 
public  prosperity  ?  The  strength  and  force  of  character  which 
British  seamen  and  British  soldiers  have  everywhere  displayed, 
are  evinced  da9y^  in  the  constancy  and  firmness  with  which  the 
vast  masses  and  combinations  of  machinery  are  worked  and  con«> 
ducted :  moral  courage  and  fortitude  of  spirit  are  as  necessary  in 
the  arduous  ]>ursaits  of  industry^  as  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  field. 
The  inventions  and  arrangements  of  the  spinner  and. manufacturer, 
which,  under  pimaUy  of  rtifit,  must  be  strictly  practical,  are  the 
results  of  the  most  severe  and  anxious  exertions  of  ineenuity. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  are  the  patrons  and  example  in  the  first 
of  human  pursuits/  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  empire  is  perfect, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  possession  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  climate 
and  soil,  and  presents  within  itself  the  means  of  extensive  inter- 
change in  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  natural  and  artificial  produc- 
tions. Each  member  and  division  of  the  empire  is  a  market  for 
die  natuml  productions,  and  for  the  products  of  the  ri^ill  and  indus- 
try peculiar  to  bach. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted,  that  the  landed  proprietor  of 
tUs  great  and  favored  nation  is  entitled  to  a  liberal  return  from 
his  property,  and  that  he  would  receive  such  return,  if  arrificial 
causes  did  not  intervene  and  embarrass. 

The  spindle,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  are  constructed  and  are 
employed,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  those  who 
render  them'  active ;  but  the  permanent  and  most  desiraUe  ^^lett 
of  these  branches  of  national  industry  and  exertion  are  experienced 
by  the  landed  proprietor.  The  landed  proprietor  has  been  a  great 
example  to  his  tenant,  and  by  his  entei^rise  and  judgment,  and  at* 
tention  to  the  economy  of  his  neighborhood,  has  contributed  his 
lair  contingent  to  the  demands  of  the  country ;  but  the  considera* 
don  of  the  invention  and  labor  of  the  mechanist  and  manufacturer 
solves  the  problem  of  the  financial  resource  and  power  of  the  nation 
during  the  late  contest ;  and  the  same  fertility  of  invention  and 
hakitB  of  labor,  unfiettered  by  airificial  pablic  arrangenaeiits,  and 
unembarrassed  by  a  population,  excessive,  with  reference  to  the  de* 
mand  for-  labor,  would,  be  powerfully  instrumental  in  conveying 
to  die  landed  proprietor,  and  to  all  who  are  dependent  upon» 
and  connected  with  him,  the  full  compensation  to  which  eaciv  in 
has  degree,  is  entitled. 

If  die  proposed  measuse  should  be  adopted,  the  following  may 
be  considered  as  its  operative  course : — 

The  sihking  fund  would  immediately  cease,  together  with  the 
train  of  charges  incident  to  that  arrangement. 
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The  uaonot  pfopwid  to  be  zfflmiio6mt4uiBi^'  • 
is 6,000,00a 

Fifteen  per  cent,  oa  the  amount  of  ennoities  and 
interest,  payaUe  in  reepect  of  the  public  debl>  de4«ict* 
ing  the  amount  supposed  to  be  payable  to  foneigaers, 
vottld  likewise  cease,  being* ,4^ifiOJ&00 

And  abo, 

Fifteen  per  cent,  on  public  appotntments,  estianted, 
toeether  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sieves  for  the 
pi&lic  senrice  incid^t  U>  the  reduction  of  duties^  at^      4,000,000 

je  1S««OQ,000 

In  round  numbers,  gross  revenue,  foucteea  nulUone 
per  annum,  for  which  there  would  not  be  any  further 
demand* 

It  is  110^  stated  that  fourteen  millions  would  be  required  from 
all,  or  any  part  of  the  conununityS  in  amf  otikerfatw^  The  oountry 
would  be  absolutely  released  from  demand  for  duties,  or  for  duties 
and  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  annually,  upon  die 
oondkion  that  a  Jurther  sum,  naniely,  fifteen  miUaons  dutieSf  or 
duties  and  taxes,  should  be  comn&uted  for  a  property  tax,  redeeas- 
able  at  option,  in  respect  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  miUioos 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  poun^B,^:  and  redeemsble  compul- 
sorily,  in  five  successiTe  years,  in  respect  of  one  hundred  and  elesen 
miUions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poonds;'  and  that^ilbe 
public  creditor  should  relinquish  an  annua}  claim  of  fi>«r  miUiflms 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Upon  the  commutation  of  fifteen  millions  annual  duties,  w 
duties  spd  taxes,  f(Nr  a  direct  redeemable  property^tax  of  equal 
amount,  and  the  remission  of  claim,  at  the  rale  of  fifteeb  per  ceot^ 
by  the  public  creditor,  not  only  such  fifteen  millions  duties,  or 
duties  and  taxes,  might  be  repealed,  but  also,  fourteen  ffiiUiqiis 
duties,  or  duties  apd  taxes  mpre,  which  in  such  case  would  cease 
to  be  required  1  together,  tweitty»nine  miUions. 

It  haa  been  shown  ^  that  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  carry 
«  train  of  immediate  consequences. into  trade,  which  force  up.&e 
]|mount  paid  for  duties  to,  at  least,  twenty«five  per  c^t».  adiaMe 

^  Pif^nce  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons. .  1Q19.  . 

*  Elements  of  a  Plan,  &c.  Table,  p.  S6. 

'  The  roTonue  required  for  the  current  serrice  is  twenty^tvo  nuHioos. 
Fifteen  per  cent  whereon  is  -       -       -       -       •       »       3,900^000 
Add  M  further  aoiidpalsdredoflfeiett  in  iriioe  of  atteas  -*         VOSJOOO 

^4kO0%00Q 
♦P.  ^0.  ?  P.  u.  •Pp.na. 
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to  ^  comummi  on  the  warn  paid  to  the  customs  or  excise  board, 
aoil.tliat  the  remisnon  of  duties  to  the  extent  of  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions would,  therefore,  be  relief  to  the  conntry  from  the  burden 
ofy  at  least,  thirty*sfac  millions; '  and  that  great  sum  of  relief  would 
precede  the  levy  of  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions/ 

It  will  probably  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  statement  is 
defective,  becanse  the  new  taxes,  1819,  are  understood  not  to  have 
been  productive  to  the  extent  of  three  millions,  and  because  the 
revenue  may  be  deficient  in  odier  respects. 

It  may  be  repKed:  that,  if  the  new  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  pepper^ 
and  other  articles,  have  not  been  productive  to  the  extent  cadculated, 
tlM  reduction  of  the  rate  ef  duty  would  not  be  the  less  felt  by  the 
actual  consumer^  and  if  the  actual  produce  of  the  revenue  for  the 
current  year  should  not  admit  of  the  application  of  five  millions 
to  the  sinking  fund,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  claims  upon  the 
country  remain  the  same,  and  that  the  greater  the  deficiency  of 
reveaue,  the  greater  the  necessity^f  adopting  a  system  by  which; 
upon  principle,  the  claims  upon  Uie  country  may  be  reduced.       ^ 

The  reveirae  which  would,  apparently,  be  required,  after  the 
aipplication  of  the  principal  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent*  on 
property,  (continuing  to  estimate  that  contribution  at  the  amount 
already  assumed)  would  be  as  follows: 

lUtU  revenue  required  to  pay  the  dividends  on 
femaining  stock  and  annuities  for  lives  and  for  terms 
ofyears^ IS  Millions. 

Present  amount  of  nett  revenue  required  Millions. 
for  current  service^ 22 

Allow  for  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  reduced  price  of  stores' 4? — 18  Millions. 

Total  nett  revenue  to  be  required  SI  Millions. 

This  sum  of  thirty-one  millions  would  not  be  increased,  what-> 

»  P.  8, 

*  The  burden  of  tbirty-six  millions  is  now  to  be  sustained,  without  the 
advantage  of  au>  beneficial  re-actiun,  in  respect  oi  British  income  expended 
in  foreign  countries,  or  in  respect  of  Biitish  income  which  mav  be  the  sub* 
jcct  of  annual  accumulation.  The  propped  contrihuiion  would  be  paid  by  all 
persons  entitled  to  British  inrome.  Ttie  difference  of  distribution  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  sum  to  be  eontribiited  by  way  of  contribution,  is,  therefore,  to  be 
eoDsiderady  as  well  as  the  reduced  amount  to  be  required. 

s  p.  s.— .Whercm  the  sum  nentionedy  of  U  millions,  is  grou,  equal  to  IS 
milliens  nett, 

^  Iliaace  Accounts  for  the  ySar  ended  5th  Jan.,  1819.  '  P.  19. 
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eyer  may  be  the  d/eficieocy  of  public  iacome  upon  thi  pwMnt  iy»> 
tern,  but  would  be  subject  to  reductioa  by  the  giadual  and  .mil 
extinction  of  the  amount  of  stocki  950  millions,  and  sumutties  ioc 
lives  and  for  terms  of  years,  one  nuUion  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,'  in  respect  of  which,  the  annual  sum  of  thirteen  miUions 
is  entered  in  the  statement. 

The  means  suggested  for  this  purpose  are  an  impost  on  British 
Colonial  and  Asiatic  property  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  limited,  so  fur 
as  such  property  can  be  subjected  thereto ;  in  eflfect,  an  income  tax* 

The  appropriation  of  any  eventual  surplus  of  taxes. 

The  amount  of  stock  which  mav  for  ever  remain  unclaimed* 

The  prob4ble  greater  amount  of  the  private  property  than  SjjOO 
millions*    , 

The  expiration  of  annuities  for  lives  or  for  terms  of  years.* 

The  impost  on  Colonial  and  Asiatic  property  would  be  in  im- 
mediate effect,  in  respect  of  pro(terty  consigned  and  remitted  to  this 
country. 

The  excess  of  duties  and  taxes  would  also  be  effective, 
if  the  duties  and  taxes*,  according  to  the  present  rate  of 
production,  should  be  ^  fixed  at  thirty-one  millions,  as  proposed  in 
the  statement ;  in  proportion  as  the  demand,  in  respect  of  the  sum 
of  thirteen  millions,  therein  mentioned,  might  decline,  by  the  fSQ^ 
gresslve  liquidation  of  the  debt,  an  excess  of  revenue  would  arise* 
That  excess  would  also  he^ greatly  increased  by  the  greater  produce 
of  the  continuing  duties  and  taxes,  and  a  large  and  progressively 
increasing  surplus  would  become  applicable  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  remaining  debt.  In  order  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  stating  the 
figures  too  favorably,  the  sum  of  thirteen  millions  is  stat^  at 
upwards  of  half  a  million  more  than  the  probable  sum  to  be  required 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  creditor.  The  excess,  if  not  required 
by  the  public  creditor,  would  become  applicable  to  the  disdbarge 
of  the  principal  debt,  and  the  increasing  surplus  would  be  applied 
in  like  manner.  As  the  debt  might  be  reduced,  and  as  the  cond- 
nuing  duties  and  taxes  might  become  more  productive,  in  like  pro- 
portion would  the  remaining  debt  yield  to  the  force  of  this  combin- 
ed action.    If  the  debt  should  at  any  time  be  reduced  to  ten  mil* 

'  Elemetits  of  a  PUo  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  p.  14. 
Annuities  lor  299^9532.  1S<.  4</.,  created  in  1795,  eipired  on  the  1st  May, 
1819:  since  the  date  uf  the  account  cited  therein. 

^  It  is  also  suggested,  Elemants  of  a  Plaa,&c.  p.  11,  that  theioipettof 
15  per  cent,  might  be  continued  in  respect  of  property  U>  U  acquired  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  aftor  the  deduction  of  all  expenditure,  until  the  fioij 
liquidation  of  the  debt;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  probable  that  reooune 
to  that  Bwasure  would  become  necessary. 
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Kmm  per  ftMiitn)  andtlwfhities  and'tazea  (now  estimated  at  ddfrjr-^ 
one  millions)  should  produce  tliirty<>foQr  millions)  which  is  an 
advance  of  ten  per  cent,  only,  for  improved  circumstances,  the 
sum  applicable,  in  this  case,  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  from  this 
source,  would  be  six  millions,  and  in  the  following  year  would  be 
more,  because  the  amount  of  the  dividends  on  stock  would  be  less. 
The  efFective  power  of  liquidating  the  debt,  under  this  head,  wouU 
be  considerable. 

The  amount  of  stock  which  may  remain  for  ever  unclaimed, 
would  constitute  a  further  annual  sum  in  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  stock,  in  respect  of  which  dividends  would  be  payable ;  and 
under  the  great  actualreduction  of  the  debt,  and  the  progression 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  whole  debt,  it  might  be  considered 
justifiable,  not  to  continue  to  issue  dividends  from  the  Exchequer 
lo  the  Bank  of  England,  in  respect  of  stock  whereon  the  dividend 
remained  unclaimed  for  three  successive  issues:  such  dividends, 
when  claimed,  might  become  the  subject  of  notice  one  Qiontb 
before  a  half-yearly  issue,  and  then  be  issued  from  the  Exchequer 
accordingly. 

'  The  contribution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  probable  greater 
amount  of  private  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  2,500 
millions  cannot  be  relied  or  insisted  upon  as  a  resource;  but  persons 
of  considerable  information  and  respectable  judgment  are  of  opi* 
nion,  that  the  private  property  exceeds  that  sum  very  considerably  i 
the  assessment  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  excess,  if  any,  wtould 
accelerate  the  discharge  of  the  remaining  debt. 

Of  the  annuities  for  lives  and  for  terms  of  years,  amounting  to 
one  miUion  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  one  million  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  wiU  expire  in  the  year  1860. 
The  relief  under  this  head,  if  not  rapid,  is  certain. 

In  considering  the  operation  of  the  measure,  two  particulars  press 
upon  the  attention. 

Fhrst— The  care  and  jMPotection  due  to  the  holders  of  goods 
whereon  the  duty  may  have  been  paid. 

Second— The  sufficient  advancement  of  the  object,  to  assure  the 
receipt  into  the  Exchequer  of  the  equivalent  from  property  fpr  dbs 
sum  of  fifteen  millions  duties,  or  duties  and  taxes,  to  be  remitted 
before  the  operatiive  repeal,  thereof.  . 

The  first  partii:ular  might  be  met,  by  not  giving  effect  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  duties  until,  at  least,  three  mon^s  after  the  enactment 
of  the  repeal,  and  by  returning  die  duty  on  the  stock  remaining  on 
hand  at  the  expiration  of  such  time. 

The  second  must  depend  upon  the  activity  with  which  the  aness* 
ment  on  property  might  be  fixed  i  for  whicn  purpose  the  extensive 
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iafeoDatioa  uid  exptifcnce  cf  the  gof«rnnienl»  in  the  iBStance  <^ 
tliepioperty-taZymuttpreBent  great  facilities.  « 

The  rate  or  price  of  stock,  to  be  fixed  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animadversion  and  discussion. 

The  question  is  important,  and,  undoubtedly,  admits  of  two 
views  }  nameljr. 

The  mere  construction  of  the  letter  of  the  contract. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  equalising  the  burden  of 
liquidating  the  debt,  upon  every  description  of  proprietor,  vrith  only 
a  Kmited  regard  to  the  contract  rights  of  the  stockholder. 

Under  the  first  view,  all  stock  would  settle  at  the  par  of  100. 

Thedebtfundedintfaeseveral  stocks  i8«£797,4.01,119    0     lOJ 

Deduct  for  foreign  proprietors    .    .    .      15,000,000    0      0 

782,401,119     0     lOi 
Deduct  contribution  of  15  per  cent.  117,360,167  17       1 

Principal  sum  to  be  redeemed,  at  the 

par  of  100 i*  665,040,951     5      9i 

Under  the  second  view,  before  any  rate  of  price  for  three  per  cent, 
and  other  low  stock  be  fixed,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  these 
stocks  pay  less  annual  interestybr  the  money  laid  out^  than  five  per 
cent,  stock  \  and  that  the  holders  have  elected  to  compound  for  less 
income,  because  they  have  calculated  upon  a  superior  chance  of  im- 
provement in  their  principal,  by  the  probability  of  greater  advance 
upon  the  lower  stocks,  thah  upon  the  five  per  cent,  stock.  The 
holders' have,  deliberately  and  really,  made  a  sacrifice  of  present  ad- 
Tsntage  upon  the  calculation  (founded  on  the  contract)  of  the  great 
room  for  advance  on  the  lower  stocksj  between  the  cost  of  the  stock 
vdA  the  principal  stock  created. 

It  can  only,  therefore,  be  considered  reasonable,  upon  the  view 
now  under  consideration,  to  allow  an  advance  or  bonus  upon  the 
lower  stocks,  and  to  take  five  per  cent,   stock  at  a  market  price. 

Taking,  dien,^  the  price  of  S  per  cent,  stock  at  68  J — 1002.,  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  this  stock,  will  produce,  per  annum  £4  7  7 
8^  per  cent,  at  77-^/. — lOOZ.  will  produce     .    .     .     .      4  10  4 

4  percent.  .     88^  — 100 410    8 

5  per  cent.  •  104|  —100  4  15  5 

If  SI.  lOi.  be  added  to  three  per  cent,  stock,  in  consid«:atioo  of 

>  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  Table,  p.  26, 
^Maich,  18».  ^ 
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die  diftrencaof  income  to  be  derived  from  1001.  hid  out  in  duee  per 
cent,  stocky  and  100/.  laid  out  in  five  per  c^nt.  8t6ck|  being  seven 
shillings  and  ten-pence  per  cent,  per  anniim,  the  price  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  72h 

And,  adding  after  the  same  rateof  compensation,  in  proportion 
t6  the  difference  of  income  produced  fay  the  other  low  stocks^  re- 
spectively, as  compar^  with  five  per  cent,  stock,  the  prices  will 
stand  thus  :— 

Si  per  cent,  stock  will  be  advanced'  to  • .    •    .    »    £  79  155 
4   percent •     .    .        90    7  5 

The  application  of  these  figures  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
is  shown  ^  followj» ; 
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B7  the  adoption  of  this  latter  Tiew*  the  difievenoey  or.great^  £»• 
cility  in  liquidating  the  debt,  is  one  hundred  and  thirtjr  ouUioni. 

llie  first-mentionedy  and  least  favcMrable  Yiew  has  been  adopted, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  question  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  for  public  consideration,  because  die  contiactj  as  it  sunds,  pre- 
scribes that  mode  of  statement,  and  because  the  result  from  that 
principle  of  statement  is  free  from  the  possibility  of  misleading 
the  reader  hj  a  speculative  or  too  sanguine  view  of  the  proposed 
measure. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged,  to  the  application  of  this 
principle,  are  forcible ;  and  without  presuming  to  speak  in  jterms  of 
decision  upon  a  question  which  is  peculiarly  a  question  for  the 
arbitrament  and  decision  of  the  legislature,  the  following  considera- 
tions are  submitted. — 

In  support  of  the  principle  of  taking  all  stock  at  the  par  of  lOOt 
it  may  be  considered :  — 

That  the  stockholder  is  entitled  to  all  the  chances  of  benefit  which 
may  flow  to  him  under  the  letter  of  his  contract.  That  his  annui* 
ty  is  perpetual,  unless  voluntarily  surrendered  in  the  market,  at  the 
price  of  the  dav,  as  in  every  instance  of  purchase  by^  the  commissba- 
ers  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  or  unless  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  consent,  or  redeemed  at  the  price  of  100,  That 
stock  has  been  raised  or  created  by  inscription  on  the  national 
hooks  in  the  Bank  of  England,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  in  favor 
of  the  stockholder,  as  we  condition  upon  which  a  sum  of  money 
has  been  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  state,  ^nd  that  he  ha$  in- 
curred the  chances  of  decline  of  market,  and  of  ultimate  loss ;  and 
if  only  upon  that  ground,  cannot  be  justly  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage of  any  favonlile  contingency. 

In  support  o^the  principle  of  valuing  stock  at  a  market  price,  it 
may  be  stated : — 

That  the  question  cannot  be  fairly  considered,  under  an 
abstract,  special  or  partial  view  :  that  it  is,  peculiarly,  a  question 
to  be  decided  upon  an  enlarged  and  libend  view,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  rule,  which,  in  the  application,  would  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  the  equalisation  of  the  charge  of  liquidat- 
ing the  debt  upon  every  class  of  proprietor. 

That  the  distribution  of  this  charge  would  not  be  equal,  if  the 
stockholder,  in  relinquishing  fifteen  per  cent,  of  his  income  from 
the  state,  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  allowed  an  increase  upon 
the  principal,  excepting  as  already  proposed,  in  respect  of  the  infe- 
rior income  derived  from  money  laid  out  in  the  purchase  Of  the 
lower  stocks. 

That  the  measure  under  contemplation  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  circumstance  upon  which  the  stockholder  can  have  calculated, 
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cMm  ftt  llie  time  cf  c<mtni6t  wilb  the  stite^  or  at  the  time  6f  (rur- 
chaie  in  the  market. 

'  That  the  k>ant  whkh  have  been  made  to  tiie  state  hare  been 
made  thiefly  in  a  very  reduced  cmrency,  and  diat  the  repaj-> 
meat  wwkd  be  made  in  a  currency  in  progress  towards  restora- 
tion. 

That  the  contemplated  mfeasure  has  for  its  object  the  advantage 
of  every  description  of  proprietor,  by  means  Of  a  common  exertion. 
That  it  does  not  admit  of  being  controlled  into  any  other  than  a 
coitrse  of  equal  contribotion»  slnd,  consequently,  does  not  admit 
the  recognition  of  an  arrangement,  which  w6uid  not  only  disturb 
the  principle  of  equal  contribution,  but  would  convert,  by  means  of 
iht  measure  itself,  the  name  of  a  contribution  into  a  substantia 
asd  extensive  benefit,  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  one  large  class, 
ami  to  the  great  reklive  loss  and  prejudice  of  every  other  class  of 
proprietor. 

'  The  dtttiea,  or  dutiea  and  taxes  to  be  repealed,  m  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  event  of  the  latter  principle  being  adopted,  would  be 
hwraaaed  ffom  twenty-nine  to  drirty-three  millions,  and  the  re- 
naiBder  of  stock  unliquidated  would  be  two  hundred  and  twenty 
ttiHions  only,  aikd  not  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  as  previ- 
ously stated  }<  and  the  nett  revenue  required  to  pay  the  dividends 
ott  remaining  stock  and  annuities  for  ^  lives  and  mr  terms  of  yean 
would  be  reduced  from  thirteen  millions^  to  nine  millions. 

Notwithstuidtng  the  unconquerable  objection,  in  princtpte^  to 
the  system  of  buraening  a  whole  people  with  the  obligation,  in 
respect  of  advancee  of  money,  to  pay  an  annuity  to  an  individual, 
and  without,  in  any  manner,  declining  from  the  consideration  of 
die  political  and  moral  evils  inseparable  from  that  system,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  correct  view  of  the  British  system  of  public  an- 
nuities, to  embrace  the  situation  of  persons  who  may  be  so  incor- 
porated in  the  system,  as  not  to  admit  of  diseilgagement,  without 
some  approach  towards  violence  and  injustice.  If  a  zealous 
feeling  should  arise,  in  respect  of  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  may  fairly  be  hoped  and  expected,  that 
that  feeling  will  flow  from  the  perception  of  the  political,  and  more 
especially,  trom  a  sense  of  the  moral  ills,  of  which  the  system  of 
debt  is  the  parent.  Persons  thus  actuated  will  not  permit f  so  far 
as  may  depend  upon  them,  the  eradication  of  an  existing  evil,  by 
evil  means.  Better  endure  the  ill  that  has  come  upon  us,  than  be, 
ourselves,  the  authors  and  instruments  of  ilK 

It  is,  therefore,  expedient,  if  only  for  the  accommodation  of  per- 

'  r.  13.  •  P.  13. 
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wn$  who  may  have  f elied  upon  tbe  fnAKc  exertiMi  for  their  in^ 
coine^  not  to  break  docm  the  entire  system  of  debt  suddeidy.  How 
long  some  accommodation,  in  the  way  of  the  pubKc  security  for 
money,  should  or  might  be  continued,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  pannot  now  be  necessary  to  define.  If  the  country  were  in  a 
state  not  to  require  the  accession  of  nem  annuitants,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pubhc  interests,  the  national  security,  undoubtedly, 
ought  to  be  withheld  from  fresh  applicants.  The  actual  annuitant 
would  alone  remain  to  be  considered :  his  convenience  woiild 
command  respect  and  attention,  and  a  remainder  of  stock,  al- 
though in  train  of  gradual  -and  early  liquidation,  would^  afibrd  die 
means  of  consideration  in  this  respect. 

But  it  need  not  be  apprehended  that  this  country  of  enterprise  and 
resource  would  cease,  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  rime  to 
come,  if  ever,  to  .afibrd  security  for  money  not  employed  by  tte 
capitalist.  If  the  nation  were  relieved  from  debt,  and  the  inten- 
tion were  entertained' to  strengthen  the  means  of  private  security, 
such  security  would  be  found.  At  present,  excepting  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  privileged  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  di« 
law  authoritatively  interposes  to  prevent  the  union  of  nsore  titan 
six  persons,  for  banking  purposes.'  Provincial  banks,  aldiough 
thus  restricted,  are  banks  of  deposit  for  money  at  interest,  to 
considerable  extent :  and  if  individuals  were  permitted  to  embody 
themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fully  assure  the  public  miad» 
the  confidence  may  be  reasonably  entertained,  that  unquesrionaUe 
security  would  be  obtamable  for  deposits  of  money,  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  without  the  guarantee  of  the  government.  The 
institution  of  a  bank  or  banks  of  deposit,  supposing  government 
security  to  be  discontinued,  would  become  the  object  of  general 
attenrion  and  desire,  and  if  formed  and  conducted  upon  sound  and 
enlarged  principles,  would  be  effectual  to  great  and  important 
ends.      In  particular,  the  supposed  difficulty  with  reference  to 

Crsons  to  whom  capital  might  be  paid  in  jmpect  of  stock  would 
removed,  and  great  facilities  mi^ht  arise  in  respect  of  persons 
desiring  to  borrow  money  on  security.* 

1  8&0Wai.Iir.c.90.$98.    dAnB.c.S3.§9. 
'    *  See  Appendix  (F.) 

*  Various  objections  to  the  proposal  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt, 
•ontained  in  tbe  ^  Elements  of  a  Plan/'  &c.  are  very  ably  nrged  in  Black- 
wood's Bdinburgh  Msgaziiie  forJaniiaiyyand  in  the  Ediaburgh  Jlfbn<% 
Review  for  February,  1890, 

The  writers  are  actuated,  evidently,  by  a  candid,  liberalt  and  public  spirit, 
and  the  author  acknowledges  the  consideration  with  which  his  labors  are 
treated.  He  has  endeavoured  to  render  the  answer  contained  or  implied  in 
the'^text,  in  respect  of  these  objections,  complete  by  the  observMons  in 
Appendix  (G.) 
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^  The  gfeat  and  paramottafc  objeoc  of  likiuidatu^  £he  pubiic  debt 
is  again  proposed  to  public  attention  and  exanunation»  with  great 
deference  and  submission  to  the  enlightened  and  powerful  ju^- 
ment  of  the  British  Nation.  The  interests  which  are  embraced 
by  the  question  are  various  and  extensive^  and  every  resolve  on 
the  subject)  whether  to  oc^  or  to  JbrbeoTt  involves  consequences  of 
the.  deepest  importance.  But,  however  various  and  imponant  the 
bearings  aiui  details  may  be»  the  question,  ^  in  common  widi  all 
other  questions  of  conduct,  admits  of  being  simplified  and  resolved 
into .  principle.  Thus  simplified  and  reduced,  the  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt  cannot  fail  to  be  the  object  of  anxious  and  general 
desire.  The  time  and  modes  of  action  can  alone  remain  for  deli- 
beration. If  departure  from  first  principles,  unless  corrected,  be 
inevitably  fatal  to  the  individual,  the  most  awful  consequences  are 
|Q  be  apprehended  finom  a  departure  from  principle  in  the  affairs 
of  etates.  History  is  a. continued  illustration  of  this  observation; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  wider  deviation  from  princiidey  than 
a  system  of  public  annuities  presents,  cnr,  to  conceive  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, more  pregnant  with  evidence  of  the  ill  effects  flowing  from  a 
pumic  debt,  than  the  actual  state  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


APPENDIX. 
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.  It  ta  not  probable  that  the  body  politic,  even  on  the  supposition 
of  the  Complete  isolation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  adjust  it- 
^  self  happily  to  the  condition  of  an  extensive  and  encreasing  class  of 
public  annuitants  :  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  persons  does 
not  appear  to  be  recognised  by,  nor  reconcileable  to,  any  original 
principle  in  the  constitution  of  society. 

The  relation  of  the  Sovereign,  or  other  chief,  to  the  commttaity, 
is  well  understood  ^  this  relation,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  so- 
cial condition,  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  contribution,  which 
contribution  ought  to  be  made  by  all  the  members  of  the  commn* 
aity  possessing  the  means  of  contribution  i  but  it  never  ought  to 
be  argued  that  this  expense  is,  in  itself,  a  good,  that  it  becomes  na- 
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tWnal  weitltli/beciaie  tHfc  moiley^  s8  -cb'iiirlfeli'^ld  is  agaiii  exgenSed^ 
by;  means  of  the  personage  who  is  thm  enaWe^  to  become  the  f^st 
customer  of  the  mahtrf^fcturer  ixxA  attffic'er:  and  it  is  so  argued  bj 
persons  who  contend  Aat  iitit\6i\'f  as  siick,  is  of  benefici^  -opeia** 
tfiort.  .      /. 

Tfie  cultivator  and  nianufictilret  might  produce  as  niuch  corn 
knd  cattle,  and  as  many  woollen  ind  cotton  fabricsi  and  articles  9f 
artificeiy,  withouf,  ag  .^itft  thfs  ^tp^riie,  and  producing^  the  sain^ 
quifttity,  each  wotild  have  the  power  of  tontrolll^g  into  His  own 
possession  an  additional  qiiantity  of  the  commodities  which  each 
niight  deSri,  in  exchange  for  hit  oijvh  procjuctions,  eqtial  to  the  cx- 
terft  of  the  commodities  now  cpntfoUed  into  the  possession  of  th^ 
sovereigrt.  If  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  cultivator  and  maniiTac- 
turer  would  be  less  industtious;  if  fiot  th'iis  called  upon  to  contfibtite 
to  fhestlppbrt  df  the  sovereign ;  but  the  taste  for  comforts  and  lux- 
uries, and  the  disposition  to  labor  and  enterprise,  are  too  general  and 
loo  hdbltual  in  this  (iountry,  to  a!lo><r  any  force  to  the  observation.  ^ 

It  18  riot  to  be'  argtfedf  {hit  the  guarcnanship  of  tTi'e  sovereign  ip 
nbt'derirable,  but  tlha't  flie  char^$  of  his  maintenance  is  expense^ 
and  does  not  create'  additional  wealth  by  itieans  ot  the  peculiar  cirr 
culation  of  moiley  to  which  the  appointment  gives  occasion,     • 

The  sanii  cdutse  of  ifgUmeAt  applies^  to  the  officers  of  goVenii' 
ment  and  to  the  nationartdefg/.     •  ,  ^    j 

But  not  to  the  public  annuitant,  who  is  of  an  order  or  class  iioi 
necessary,  if  he  can  be  satisfied  by  the  liquidation  of  his  claim* 
He  does  not  stand  in  any  order  of  social  relation,  excepting  the 
strange  relation  of  an  individual  member  of  a  community,  having 
.  the  rights  of  a  creditor,  holding  in  mortgage  all  the  lands,  chattels, 
andproductive  power  of  the  country, 

Tne  office  of  sovereign  is  necessary,  and  the  relation  is,  in  its 
nature  and  character,  paternal  protective  and  endearing. 

The  office  of  the  ministers  of  refigion  is  patenial,  and  peculiarly 
endearing. 

The  relation  of  landlord  to  tenant  is^  in  its  nature  and  character, 
pitriaftfchal.  ..'    \    ...'.*  i 

l^He'  relatioA  of  the  cultivator  of  the  landto'themsuiufactarj|| 
and  artificer  i^  established  iil  reciprocal  semce,  and  when,  profcrly 
tortdUcted,  pfodUces.  mutual  goocf-willi  '  j 

The' relation  of  the  individual  lender  atid  borrower  qf  in0ne]r;af 
ittf^re^t  is  founded  oh  a  co\npact  Having  for  its  basis  toe  cqojmi^ 
riic^tibti  by  tfte  lender  oT  the  iWeans  of  poweri  biy  the  exertiqo,^ 
^♦^llCh  the  borrower  hdpes  to  acquire^au  eauivalen^,  al  leasts  tj^  1^ 
<*ligati6n  in  respect  dt  interest  to  tUe  lenaer.---if  tp  bf  en^^fffd 
iii  tr*le,  ifianufacturesor'agriculftire;  it  fsi  ^n  Prxti^l^  aa  f^gffijtt 
fhtVittodtvide-pVofftV     •  -    '  ^-'  ^  ^ 
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Tha  cchdoa  of  the  paoper  poor  to  die  rich  is  die  rehdoaof  die 
weak  to  die  powerful. 

But  the  public  anniiitaht  is  free  from  all  necessary  reciprocation 
of  duty  axfd  reciprocity  of  relation ;  he,  like  the  iooeretgn^  is  sustained 
by  an  the  membets  of  the  community;  but,  wJike  the  sovereignf 
he  is  free  from  the  obligations  of  duty  in  return*  The  order  of 
society » in  the  instance  of  the  public  annuitant^  is  inverted;  instead 
of  being  a  subordinate,  and,  in  his  degree,  a  dependent  part  of  the 
vhole,  all  the  productive  power  of  the  society  becomes  subservient 
to  the  individual^  and  it  cannot  fairly  be  put  in  supposition,  diat  a 
community,  if  even  perfectly  isolated,  could  support  a  class  of 
persons  of  such  descnption,  to  the  extent  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Its  entire  income,  and  subject  to  indefinite  increase,  widiout  great  ir- 
regularity and  (Tiflkulty  in  respect  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  in 
die  relative  ptice  of  commodities^  nor  without  the  risk  of  ultimate 
confusion. 

It  vnBi  not  be  understood  that  die  rights  of  the  annuitant,  or  die 
consideration  of  respect  to  the  lender  or  annuitant,  are  in  any 
manner  brought  into  question.  The  puhlic  obligadons  cannot  be 
infracted  wimout  disgrace  to  every  member  of  the  community,  and 
die  lender,  whose  spirit  was  commended  and  applauded  whm  the 
obligadon  was  incurred^  cannot,  when  the  day  of  account  arrives, 
be  treated  with  slight  or  disrespect^  without  reflecting  the  heaviest 
censuse. 


APPENDIX. 

(B.) 


tt  is  unquesdonable,  with  respect  to  any  ordinary  ardcle  of 
Jiierdumdise,  that  the  whole  amount  of  a  duty  is,  ordinarily,  in  the 
wnt  instance,  thrown  into  the  money  price  of  the  goods,  together 
Widi  an  advance  upon  the  actual  amount  of  the  duty ;  and  it  follows, 
that  the  consumer  of  the  goods  retorts  die  advance  upon  die  vender, 
when  he,  in  his  ttim,  becomes  a  buyer,  and  in  this  way  a  system 
of  acddn  and  re-acdon,  in  money  prices,  ensues.  Each  advance  in 
monev  price,  from  eflect,  becomes  a  cause;  but  the  precise  poiut 
at  which  an  alteration  or  advance  in  money  prices  will  rest^ 
ii  vespect  of  a  pardcuhr  impost,  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  pbin» 
howtpfttp  diat  me  money  prices  will  bej^vanced^  generally,  in  a 
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proporti61i  donsiderably  exceeding  the  amount  of  any  specific  duty^ 
'which  ihay  occasion  an  alteration  in  money  prices.  A  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  leatlier,  by  Way  of  instance,  would,  probaoly, 
be  increased  to  thirty  per  cent,  before  it  reached  the  village  in  shoes 
for  the  peasant,  or  in  equipment  for  the  farm.  The  cultivator 
would,  in  consequence,  seek  a  full  indemnity  for  this  additional 
demand  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  leather,  by  a  proportional  advance  in 
the  money  price  of  grain  and  other  produce :  a  further  advance 
would  then  ensue  in  the  price  of  leather,  and  in  other  products  of 
the  town;  which  woUld,  again,  actuate  the  cultivatot  to  the  attempt 
further  to  advance  the  price  of  I/is  produce,  and  so  on  in  ah  alternate 
action  and  rc-actioti  of  the  pride  of  one  commodity  upon  the  otheff 
until  the  Society  should  adjust  itself  to  the  altered  condition,  as  to 
money  prices,  produced  Vj  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  leather. 
In  this  mstance,  the  money  price  would  settle  at  an  advance  very 
X considerably  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  specific  duty  occasioning 
the  advance,  without  enabling  the  vender  to  avoid  the  contribution 
of  his  own  proportion  or  share  of  the  impost.' 

In  the  instance  of  the  wheat,  if  the  first  advance  in  money  price 
be  limited,  even  to  the  money  price  or  Value  of  the  tenth  bushel,  a 
course  of  action  and  re-action,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
upon  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  Would  terminate  in  an  ultimate 
advance  upon  the  price  of  wheat,  considerably  exceeding  the  money 
price  or  value  of  the  tenth  bushel  of  wheat.  Wheat,  although  thus 
increased  in  money  price,  beyond  the  whole  sum  of  the  impost,  is 
met  by  prices  relatively  high  throughout  the  community,  and  no 
other  advantage  from  the  advance  of  price  remains  to  the  grower, 
than  the  distribution  of  the  impost;  in  which  distribution  he  must, 
himself,  bear  his  proportion.  The  tenth  bushel  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  the  productive  classes,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
unproductive,  without  diminishing  the  property  of  the  productive 
classes.  Less  exchangeable  property  or  effective  value  remainsf 
with  them  in  their  several  branches  of  occupation  and  pursuit. 
The  apparent  increase  of  price  has  prevented  the  clear  perception 
of  this  consequence  by  the  cultivator  and  manufacturer,  but  the 
consequence  is  inevitable,  and  cannot  be  effectuallv  eluded  by  anf  * 
contrivance  or  alteration  affecting  the  currency,  nor  by  any  alteration 
in  nK>ney  prices. 

*  It  is  not  denied  that  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  immtdUttfy^ 
governs  price;  but  ihe  extent  of  supply  depends,  uitknaiefy^  upon  the  price 
at  market,  and  the  price  must fuUimauly,  depend  upon  the  cost:  if  the  cost 
be  not  covered  by^  the  price  at  market,  production  will  decline  until  the  cost 
be  covered.  The  cost  tberefore,  in  ^ccf ,  controls  the  iirice;  the  relation  of. 
supply  and  demand  is,  ultimately,  governed  and  controlled  by  the  relation  of 
cost  and  market  price. 
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This  exposition  ^ends  to  explain  the  cause  of  an  adyaiice  in  ti|e 
money  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  exceeding  the  increase  of 
duties  and  taxes*  not  only  without  producing  advantage,  but  with- 
out preventing  severe  distress  to  the  agricultural  interest/ 
.  Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  lest  the  repeal  of  duties  and 
taxes  should  have  the  effect  of  lowering  money  prices,  to  the  great 
loss  and  prejudice  of  persons  holding  any  description  of  movable 
^tockj  and  it  is  clear  that  money  prices  would  be  lowered  j 

First — ^By  means  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  repeal  of  duties.  In 
tespect  of  the  article  whereon  the  duty  might  be  repealed. 

Second — By  the  consequent  and  general  effect  of  the  repeal  or 
diminution  of  duties  and  other  imposts,  which  would  be  calculated 
to  operate  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  effect  produced  on  money 
prices* by  the  impost,  when  charged.  As  money  prices  have 
advanced  beyond  tne  amount  of  the  impost,  when  laid  on,  so  money 
prices  are  to  be  expected  to  decUne  below,  the  amount  of  the  im- 
post, when  removed. 

With  regard  to  the  first  consideration: 

Material  loss  could  not  be  suffered,  provided  the  act  be  not  ren- 
dered operative  until  three  months  (or  more  in  instances  which 
plight  require  more  time)  after  it  should  become  a  law;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  duty  on  stock  remaining  on  hand  after  the 
act  should  become  operative,  were  to  be  returned,  so  far  as  the 
stock  could  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

With  regard  to  the  second  consideration : 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  in  most  branches  of  occiipation  and 
trade,  particularly  in  agriculture,  considerable  relief  in  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  necessary,  in  favor  of  the  cultivator  and  raa- 
Qufacturer,  including  the  peasant  and  working  manufacturer^ 
before  any  abatement  in  money  prices  could  be  afforded.  That 
the  money  prices  do  not,  in  general,  so  readily  feel  the  causes  of 
decline,  as  the  causes  of  advance;  that  the  immediate  price  will  be 
governed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  relation  of  the  actual 
ftock  to  the  demand,  and,  that  the  relief  of  the  country,  as  proposed, 
would  be  calculated  to  quicken  and  increase  demand.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  effect  of  a  reduced  money  price  of  goods  would 
^80  be  counteracted  by  the  more  effective  power  of  the  money 
which  goods  would  produce. 

But  without  foUowiiig  these  questions  into  detail,  doubt  need 
not  he  entertained  of  die  generality  of  merchants  and  dealers, 
interested  in  the  several  articlesy  being  entirely  willing  to  sobmit 

'  See  a  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peelon  tbe  causes  of  :tliedc|Nr«s* 
lion  of  trade,  and  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  industrious  classes^— Anon. 
Published  by  llatchard  and  Son. 
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16  any  consequences  which  might  ensue  to  them,  from  the  repeal 
gf  duties,  after  the  adoption  of  such  provision  as  the  several  instances 
might  fairly  and  reasonably  admit. 

Until  the  ultimate  and  lowest  reduction  of  money  prices,  mar- 
kets might  be  expected  to  be  unfavorable  t6  speculation.  And 
the  speculative  holder  6i  produce  or  goods,  might  suffer  dom4 
f)rejudice  by  the  alteration  in  money  prices ;  but  it  is  not  ippre- 
hended  that  at  the  present  monient  this  class  of  persons  is  consi- 
dferable  as  to  extent  of  dealing. 


*    APPENDIX. 

(C.) 


The  public  annuitant,  if  he  expend  his  annuity  within  the  king- 
dom, restores  some  part  in  direct  imposts,  and  participates  m 
(be  effect^of  the  advance  in  money  prices.  If^  for  instance,  the 
annuity  be  purchased  during  an  average  price  of  ninepence  for  the 
quartern  loaf,  and  the  successive  creation  of  annuities  cause  an 
average  price  of  twelvepence  for  the  quartern  loaf,  and  a  corre- 
spondent increase  in  prices  generally,  the  annuitant  in  this  way,*  in 
some  proportion,  shares  the  burdens  of  the  country  with  the  pro- 
ductive classes;  that  is  to  sjiy,  he  obtains  less  of  the  produce  of 
tAeir  capital  and  exertion  than  migUt  have  been  contemplated  wheit 
the  annuity  was  purchased.  All  that  he  doea  obtain,  however,  he 
obtains  from  the  productive  classes,  and  even  these  efforts  towards 
relief  are  unavailing,  if  the  annuitant  do  not  expend  the  annuity^ 
or  expend. the  amount  in  another  country. 

The  foreign  consumer  also  contributes,  in  some  proportion, 
provided  the  price  paid  by  him  include  the  entire  cost  of  the  goods 
abd  charges.     It  may,  however,  be  considered;  . 
.    First— -That  the  risks  of  foreign  trade  are  very  great,  and  that 
the  competition  of  the  venders,  and   the  consequent  low.  rates^ 
of  prices,  leave  the  venders,  as  a  body,  exposed  to  great  losses. 
,   Second— ^That  the  working  mamufacturerj  to  great  extent,  1^ 
not  received  more  than  half  the  amount  of  wages  necessary  to  hf| 
Mibsistence,  and  that  the  master  manufacturer  may  be  presumed  to- 
have  M>ld  the  goods  to  the  foreign  consumer,  upon*  tlie  calculation ''-, 
of  the  wages  paid  byMm^  and  nor  upon  a  calculation  of  the  acttial. 
cost  of  the  maintenance^  of  the  workaaan.. 
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In  this  manner  the  British  nation  may  clothe  forrign  nations,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate  to  the  wearer,  but  upon  a  principle  of  exhaustion 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  participation  of  foreignen^  ip  th^ 
national  burdens  cannot  therefore  be  relied  upon,  for  the  present 
calculation;  nor  can  the  principle  of  taxing  foreigji  n;^tions,  through 
the  medium  of  their  dcmarid  uppn  the  national  industry,  be  sup- 
ported upon  any  principle,  unless  indeed  by  way  of  exception, 
under  extraordinary  circumstance^.  The  demand  of  foreign  nations 
for  British  produce  and  upon  British  industry  is  tpo  valuable  an^ 
important  to  be  exposed,  justiQably,  to  af^  avoidable  impediment 
or  check. 


APPENDIX, 

(DO 


The  considerations  which  ought  to  govern  the  selection  of  the 
duties  and  taxes,  to  be  remitted,*  should  the  public  ^ebt  be  liqui- 
dated, appear  to  be  indicated  by  three  particulars : — namely  ^ 

The  question  of  the  diflFereiice  between  the  extent  of  the  bur- 
den upon  the  public,  and  the  net  sum  paid  into  his  Majesty's  Ex- 
chequer, in  respect  to  any  impost 

The  direct  effect  upon  the  price  of  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture. 

The  repression  of  illicit  trade,  and  certainty  of  collection. 

Upon  these  considerations^  the  following  table  has  been 
drawn: 

And  the  whole  of  the  proposed  relief  is  resolved  into  duties  g 
because  the  duties  become  the  subject  of  trade^  to  great  extent, 
before  they  reach  the  consumer,  who,  in  consequence,  pays  a  heavy 
advance  upon  the  amount  of  duty  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  The 
whole  of  the  amount  paid  for  tasest  on  the  contrary,  is  effective 
for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  subject  only  to  the  diarge  of  collec- 
tion. 

Should  the  proposal  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt  be 
dopted,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  repeal  of  dudes  would 
produce  the  greatest  extent  of  public  good,  which  the  limit  of 
twenty-nine  millions  would  admit.  The  several  sums  are  abstract- 
ed from  the  ^Finance  Accounts,  for  the  year  ended  5tfa  Jan.,  1819,'* 
adding  the  expected  produce  of  the  new  duties. 
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AlfU 

Hops  . 

Sfirlto 

Sweets  and  Mead 
Cydw  Mid  Peny 


Coals 

OolfMab^Oocra 
Ihiit 
Melas»ea     . 

Fppper 

Salt 

Soap 

Sugar         \ 

Starcb        ^ 

Tea 

Tobacco 


•  lite  whole 
ditto  . 
ditto      . 

.    Two.thii«    \ 

.    Ono.h*lf 

.    One-half 

.  The  whole 
ditto  . 
ditto     . 

.  Two-tblrdt 

.  Two-chirda 

.  The  whole 

.  The  wholo 
ditto 

.     ditto 

.  One-half 

I  The  whole 

>  Two-thirda 

>  Seven-eighths 


400,380 


tO,T40 
1,023.307 


Vioeiar  sod  Verjnhw  The  whole 

Ashes         .  •      ditto 

Dje  Steffi  .      ditto 

Hidea  end  Skint    .     ditto 

Oil  .  ditto  • 

Paper  .      ditto* 

Printed  Goods  ditto 

Silk  .  .  Two-thirda     . 

Raga  •  The  whole 

Yam— Mohair  ditto 

Wire  .      d/ttp 

Gotten  Fool  ditto 

Slieep  aed  Leinh**  Wool  ditu^ 

Glasa         .  ,.       ditto  f 

Bficks  end  Tilea         ditto 

Slate  and  Stoae  ditto 

Wood        •  .  Ooe-third        • 

Per  centage  on  British  Ooodt,  ontwArde 

Alon  .OttBzport 

Cepperaa  .    ditto 

Tin  .  .    ditto 

Tonaege  .   Oetwerdi 

TonQ»ge  .    Inwerda  • 

liOCtefy  •  m  • 


M>000 
l«4^787 

),d74,iao 
997.140 

1375,377 

2,598^53 

«^71,939 

40.S00 

SI8.070 

n».06i 

101,03(5 
MO,107 
«7.731 
383,490 
7Jfl0 

4»ero 

ifl64,475 
BffiBO 
blSJSiXt 

5aooo 

430,771 


Althongh  the  tnm  proposed  for  redaction  of 
duties  on  Spirits  is  stated  at  the  propertlo» 
of  teo-thir^i;  the  asgreitate  turn,  thoe 
shown,  ml^ht  be  apportioned  upon  the 
different  articles  of  Foreign,  Colonial  and 
British  Spirits,  in  the  proporlious,  which 
upon  a  close  examination  of  these  aeveral 
latereats.  Might  appear  to  be  ^ost  proper. 


S>is  snm  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  provided 
B  protectiBgilaty,  in  fiivor  of  the  West 
India  pUntrr,  shonid  be  continoed  on  Eaut 
India  Sugar,  as  will  probably  be  deeipetl 
expedient. 

Includes  Dye  Wood. 
Incledea  Leatfaer. 


(Mannfartnred  goods.) 

Tlte  repeal  of  the  whole  .of  the  Duties  on 
Silk  is  not  suggested,  bectMse  it  might  be 
deemed  proper  to  continue  e  duty  go  ?o* 
ieigm  Thrown  SUk,  pootectife  of  the  Bril^ 
throwster.* 


8^0 

886 

«,17l 

76^ 

187*487 

Sll,n5 


Total 


;C8&.St4,465 


Sxclttsive  pf  Dytles  paid,  and  agetn  draw^ 
beek  or  te-peid  In  the  wty  of  boenty** 


<  The  follpwjng  are  the  datles  peld  on  the  eeteiel  deterlptloos  of  Silk  ia  the  jeer  ended  0th 
January,  }819. 

Ob  Itellen  Rew  SUk           .           •           .           .           •      £il9fiU   9   T 
Bengal    ditto               ,            .            ,           ,            ,  IWaOl    7    5 

China      ditto               .            .            .            •            •  70.851  11  10 ' 

Italian  Thiown  SUk fi«HM9   8    7 


Bepald  OB  Exporttlioa 
Peymeikt  on  ever  entiiei^  damafad  gooda»  4^. 


Total  £0S9,S1S17    9 

4741TIS   4 
6409  M   3 

54.037   T   7 


1  The  (bllowing  are  thf  most  eonsidenble  of  the  tteou,  under  thb  head,  for  the  year  euded  < 
Januery,  1819* 

The  whole  aaonetofdety  on  Sugar  4^88,194 

Reitaid  OB  Exportation          ....  1.731,489 
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It  does  not  appear  to  be  practicable  to  jn^  aof  approach  to 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  additional  quantities  of  spirits,  tea, 
\obacco,  and  other  articles,  uppn  whioh  duty  would  be  regularly 
paid,  as  a  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  smuggiing  and  illicit  dis- 
tillation, and  the  diminution  of  di^leterious  mixture^  but  the  in^ 
c;rea8e  could  not  fail  to  be  very  considerable.  The  effectual  re- 
pression of  illicit  trade,  and  the  probable  increi^e  of  c(m$umptum^ 
xpay  fairly  be  expected  to  compensate,  to  great  extent,  for  the 
reduction  of  duties.  The  expense  which .  would,  c^ase,  if  illicit 
trade  were  no  longer  encouraged  by  high  duties}  would  be  very 
considerable  \  the  consequent  protection  of  the  fair  trader  t<ry  im- 
portanty  and  the  effect  upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people, 
iijLcalculable,  The  encouragement  of  illicit  trade  is  not  only  an 
incitement  to,  and  bounty  upon,  irregular  haUts  ;  but  is  diUling 
and  discouraging  tp  the  efforts  of  regular  industry.  The  expecta- 
tion of  an  amelioration  and  improvement  of  manners,  under  a 
high  revenue  system,  cannot  be  rationally  entertained. 


APPENPIX. 

(E.) 


It  is  not  necessary  to  entertain  the  question  of  the  comparalive 
value  and  importance  of  agricultural  labor,  and  of  labor  directed  to 
ti^  useful  arts  ;  each  is  essential  to  the  power  and  well-being  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  each  is  entitled  to  the  enlightened  protection 
t>f  the  government;  but  it  is  not  the  less  proper  to  mark  the  dis- 
tiiiction' between  die  agricultural  and  the  maaofactaiiiig  classes, 
with  reference  to  their  relative  tendency  and  disposition  to  excess 
ot  numbers. 

The  employment  of  the!  agricultural  class  is  comparatively  con- 
stant and  is  general ;  the  children  o£  that  class  ave  distributed,  with 
their  parents^  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom :  they  succeed 

*On  niAnufactared  Printfd  Goods. 
K('p;<id  on  exporiHtloa 


On  GiMt 

Repaid  on  exportalioo 
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t^iv  )^fentoj  in  tbc  aaAie  ximttm  aa  <he  oUldren  of  tile  manufac- 
turer, in  their  own  departnenta  of  occupation;  tlief  aneintfodoeed' 
9f^  parisli  apprenttcea»  or  otherwiae,  isto  the  families  of  farmers,  and 
of  the  gentry  and  nobility  in  tiieir  several  neigUtouvhoods ;  the^sup- 
ply  of  domestic  servants  b  derived,  chiefly,  fvom  the  oflbpring  of 
the  lower  classes,  employed  in  or  coanecied  with  agricutture ;  the 
chiJ4teQ  of  the  same  chss  are  abo  received  into  the  class  of  manu* 
f^^turers  j  and  the  great  range  of  aes^co^st,  bordered  by  agriciiK> 
tural  districts^  is  favorable  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  class,  by 
attracting  boys  to  maritime  employment. 

Thp  wOTking  manufacturing  class,  on  the  contrarv,  is  confined  to 
particular  districts,  and  ia  more  bounded  in  individual  resource } 
the  children  of  thia  class  are  not  equally  dipaughted  into  families  ; 
tbe  request  Sot  young  childieii  in  many  departments  of  manufac* 
ture,  baa  habituared  parents  of  that  class  to  seek  employment  for 
them,  even  at  a  tender  age,  in  the  manufactories ;  the  manufac- 
turing class  was  considmbly  augmented',  during  the  first  thirty 
jestri  after  the  introduction  of  the  modem  cotton  and  worsted  spin- 
ning machioery,  by  draughts  of  poor  chiidreo  from  the  workhouses 
aad  whencesoever  they  could  be  procured :  this  class  has  not  only 
been  aggregated,  by  means  of  the  natural  increase  of  numbers,  but- 
bf  great  accession  of  number&  &om  other  sources.  The  habits 
of  the manufactucer  ave  u^oiiayorable  to  change^  most  of  the 
departments  of  manufacture  require  conaideiable  practice  and 
skiD»  vecy  valu^bls  to  die  master  matiufactuver,  highly  valu- 
able and  important  to  the  country,  if  in  request ;  but  if  not  ia 
request^  opecating  upon  the  individual  as  a  negation  of  his  faculties 
for  most  of  the.  other  departments  of  occupation  ^  his  skill  and  abi- 
lity»  wlica  applied  to  any  one.  purpose  may,  without  irreverenee, 
bf  pmnounoed  creative  ;  bnt  if  the  object  o£  h|s  production  be  net 
required,  he  becomes  dependent  and  unapt  for  any  other  mode  of 
epiployment. 

The  guard  and  provision  in  respect  of  the  population  are)  theva^ 
iore,  to  be  considered  with  referenoej  more'  particuUrly,  to  the 
maimfacturing.  claaa;  and  under  the  advanuge^of  this  discrimina- 
tion, the  following  draught  or  outline  is  sybmitted  to  examination : 
namely; 

'  Xhat^  ei^cepting  such  places  or  papiahe^  as  areregulated^  under 
the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  ^Parliament,  pavodbial  relief  be 
limited  to  the  sick  and  infiioiy  to  persons  being  ot>ject6  of  relief, 
exceeding  tlie  ag^  of  sixty  yeacs,  and;  chOdren>  being  orf^ans,  not 
exceeding  the  age  of  seven  years. 

•  T^t  ESTABLiSHii|Ei9TS' be  in^tittttedviii diatn^teof  mor^^ extent 
for  the  SBoeption  and- regulation  of  -  ever^.oliMr'  deaaiptk»n*Df  pau- 
per poor. 
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That  such  estahUshments  be  formed  inth  a  tieiTy  pMicvhtlj, 
to  iastniction  and  occupation  in  the  use  of  the  spade  and  other 
rural  employiiient»  and  upon  a  plan  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
admit  of  the  appointment  of  a  person  competent  to  the  various  and 
r^sppnsible  duties>  the  discharge  of  which  the  station  of  superin* 
Indent,  would  necessarily  requhre. 

.  That  no  individual  exceeding  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  not 
exceeding  the  age  of  sixty  years,  being  able  to  work,  be  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  establishment  more  than  six  mondis,  nor  be  re- 
ceived on  the  establishment  a  second  time. 

That  all  persons  having  been  received  on  the  establishment,  and 
discharged  therefrom,  be  provided,  on  a  second  application,  with 
a  pass  to  a  sea-port,  with  a  view  to  embarkation  for  New  Soutb 
Wales,  or  such  other  colony  or  settlement  as  may  be  arranged  for 
the  purpose  $  the  passport  to  be  used  or  not  at  the  option  of  die 

These  suggestions  proceed  upon  the  /conceptions; 
First — ^That  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  poor  and  of 
parish  officers  cannot  be  so  defined  as  to  admit  of  sound  legislative 
regulations,  excepting  as  respects  the  descriptions  of  poor  mentiofi- 
ed  in  the  first  paramph. 

Second— That  £e  establishments  for  the  reception  and  regular 
tion  of  other  descriptions  of  poor  mi^t  be  arranged  witka  view 
to  the  following  purposes;  namely, 

.  The  education  of  boys  to  habits  of  rural  industry,  and  of  stmibr 
instrucdon  and  practice  to  men. 

The  education  of  girls  to  domestic  habits  and  haUts  oE  rural 
industry,  and  of  similar  instruction  and  practice  to  women. 

And  die  employment  of  the  inmates  also  in  ardficery  and  mz^ 
nuEactures,  as  now  practised  to  some  extent  in  houses  of  industry 
and  charitable  insdtutions. 

The  use  and  pracdce  of  the  spade  is  particularly  recommended^ 
because. 

The  implement  is  simple. 

Is  in  itself  perfect,  and  does  not  require  any  establishment  of 

catde. 
Admits  of  die  easy  attainment  of  die  practical  use. 
The  laborers,  being  employed  in  bodies,  are  superintended 

with  facility. 
.  Deep  loamy  soils,  tilled  by  means  of  the  spade,  will  produce 
very  considerably  more  than  the  same  ground  tUled  by 
means  of  the  plough. 
The  use  and  practice  of  the  spade  are  of  great  value  and  im* 
portance  in  forming  good  cottage  habits,  and  in  the  event 
of  emigration  to  an  asylum  beyond  the  seas,  the  spade  may 
still  be  made  the  instrument  of  support. 
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And  because  the  article  of  flax  is  best  cultivated  by  means  of 
the  spade>  and  flax,  in  proper  soils^  is  an  object  of  cultiva^ 
tion  peculiarly  eligible  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  siQce 
the  labor  of  the  neld  would  also  supply  the  means  of  labor 
in  the  housed 
Third — ^That  it  is  necessary  that  pains  and    penalties  should 
await  and  reach  the  poor,  who  do  not  maintain  dieir  position  in 
their  town  or  village,  by  their  industry,  sobriety  and  care.   A  mer- 
chant or  trader  who  miscarries  in  his  business,  is  subjected  to  the 
bankrupt  liiws,  which   in  their  principle  partake  of  the  criminal 
law.     |}e  paay  be,  and  generally  is,   compelled  to  surrender  his 
last  shilling,  although  his  education  and  habits  of  life  ordinarily 
preclude  him,  in  his  distress,  from  having  recourse  to  parochial  or 
eleemosynary  relief.     A  merchant  or  trader  conducts  his  business 
under  all  the  hazards  of  these  severe  consequences,  and  whether 
the  bankrupt  laws  be  or  be  not,  in  any  respect,  exceptionable,  it 
|s   unquestionably  right  and  fitting  that  a  severe  responsibUitj 
should  await  persons  who  embark  in  considerable  pursuits  on 
credit. 

To  impress  ^e  mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  deep  responsibility 
under  whiph  all  human  action  proceeds,  is  an  early  and  principsu 
object  of  education.  Careful  habits  are  inseparable  from  rectitude 
ot  characteiTj  and  a  strong  sense  of  impending  consequences  is 
necessary,  certainly,  in  the  majority,  to  the  structure  of  such  habits. 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  indispensable  to  the  regulation  of  poor 
persons,  that  they  should  be  brought  under  the  clear  conviction 
t}iat  )i  each  do  not  niaintain  himseff'^  in  his  station,  by  his  industry» 
'frugality,  care,  and  some  exercise  of  foresight,  he  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  abandon  his  home  with  his  family,  if  he  have  any^ 
and  accept  an  asylum,  where,  for  a  time,  he  or  they  would  be 
under  close  observation,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  subjected 
to  labor:  that  this  description  of  accommodation  and  relief 
could  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  six  months,  and  could  not  bo 
repeated,  and  that  thfs  individual  must  afterwards  either  find  cm« 
ployment  for  himself,  or  for  himself  and  family,  or  abide  the  conse- 
quences, unless  he  should  choose  to  avail  himself  of  the  option^ 
which  would  be  tendered  to  him,  of  embarking  for  a  distant  shore^ 
there  to  be  subjected  to  regulation,  and  devoted  to  useful  labor. 

'  During  the  first  vear  after  the  introduction  at  Hull  of  the  machineiy 
Invented  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Lee,  for  preparing  flax  and  hemp  bj  the  dry 
process  (in  substitution  for  steeping  in  water  or  exposure  to  the  atmosphere) 
under  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Amelius  Beauclerc ;  it  appears  that 
QOtflDplicants  for  public  relief  were  referred  by  tickets  to  the  flax  prepara- 
tion bctory,  established  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  that  town,  and 
that  of  that  number,  3^5  only  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  tidcets; 
949  disappeared. 
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It  is  not  presumed  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  found' such 
a  system,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country^  vfith.  reference  to 
file  dependent  poor.    The  dependent  poor  are  too  numerous. 

Before  regard  to  principle  can  witK  any  propriety  be  er^oroeA 
towards  the  poor,  it  is  necessary  that  they  who  stand  higher  joa 
the  social  scale  should,  themselves,  set  the  example  of  a  return  to 
first  principles :  that  at^  least  the  rate  of  labor  should  equkl  the 
cost  of  subsistence.  Until  such  be  the  case,  the  good  and  hu- 
mane cannot  look  very  nicely  into  the  claims  of  the  poor:  The 
return  to  first  principles,  in  the  general  direction  of  the  body 
politic,  would  lead  to  all  the  consequences  necessary  to  the  man^ 
agement  and  direction  of  the  poor.  The  duties  which  are  imposed^ 
directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the  principal  articles  consumed  by  the 
poor  incapacitate  them  from  supporting  themselves,  at  the  present 
rates  of  wages.  The  cessation  of  demand  upon  the  working 
classes  for  the  recruit  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the  recoil  upon  those 
classes  from  the  public  service,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  ;  the 
natural  increase  of  numbers ;  the  want  of  relief,  by  piioportional 
increase  of  employment,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  classes; 
occasion  a  pressure  at  this  time,  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  to  relwve 
which  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  undertaking,  without  the  facility 
of  some  great  and  comprehensive  measure. 

The  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  i&  that  great  and  compre- 
hensive measure,  and  the  only  measure  which  appears  to  be 
calculated  to  lay  sufficient  foundation  for  the  institution  df  a  system 
for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  dependent  poor. 
'  An  extensive  remission  of  duties  could  not  fail  to  give  fresh 
impulse  to  rhe  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  every  branch : 
without  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  generally,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  advantage  of  an  advance  of  wages,  in  many 
departments  of  industry.  By  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duties, 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  gradually  subside ;  an 
increase  of  employment,  an  increase  of  Wages  (where  necessary),  and 
cheaper  living,  would  quickly  thin  the  ranks  of  the  dependtot  poor. 
Then  the  effect  of  well  arranged  and  well  conducted  establishment? 
fbr  the  poor  would  be  felt,  in  the  following  particulars  : 
"-'  First— The  inmates  would  not  be  increased  by  those  who  ought 
desite  an  asylum  for  idleness  : 

Second — ^The  inmates  would  be  formed  to  industry,  in  the  habits 
Qf  labor,  which  are  the  most  generally  useful,  and  which  are  r^ 
qubed  everywhere ;  namely,  the  industry  of  the  field  \  aiid  of 
cxntvse  with  proper  regard  to  moral  and  religious  habits. 
^  Third — ^The  considerable  expense  at  law,  wi A  reference  ts^llie^ 
ridxt.of  settlement,  might  be  avoided. 

Fourth— A  test  would  be  established  by  whicH  it  mi^  be  a^ 
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certained^  with  some  xlegree  of  accuracy,  whether  the  populadon 
of  the  Icingdom  exceeded  the  actual  means  of  employment  or  not. 

Fifth— Mean»  could  be  providedi  for  the  voluntary  removal  of 
such  persons  as  might  not  find  employment  within  the  kingdom, 
and  who,  upon  their  showing,  might  be  considered,  for  the  time 
being,  as  supernumerary,  and  treated  accordingly. 

Sixth — ^Tfae  district  establishments  would  afford  facilities  to  the 
supply,  of  hands,  if  wanted,  for  any  purposes,  either  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  or  public  improvement. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  must  depend,  like  most  under* 
takings,  upon  simplicity  in  arrangement,  •fidelity  and  activity  in 
the  ei^ecution,  and,  especially,  upon  an  undeviating  regard  to  the 
principles  upon  which  it  would  be  founded. 

In  particular,  it  should  never  cease  to  be  considered  ^ 

That  the  pursuits  of  industry,  considered  as  the  pursuits  of 
profit,  aro^  in  all  cases,  best  directed  and  conducted  in  the  way  of 
individual  enterprise,  and  that  the  discrimination  cannot  be  too 
strongly  marked,  between  labor  directed  to  the  purposes  of  gain, 
and  labor  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  reclama^ 
tion,  or  of  educating  poor  children,  instructing  the  adult  poor^ 
or  of  testing  the  state  and  condition  of  the  poor.  The  accumu** 
lation  of  numbers,  upon  the  proposed  establishment  is,  thereforei 
to  be  contemplated  with  anxiety,  and  to  be  guarded  against 
by  the  strict  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  establishment.  Pub* 
lie  labor,  under  public  direction,^  cannot  be  brought  to  press 
upon  the  limits  of  individual  employment,  without  producing; 
more  evil  tha|^  good*  It  is  the  object  of  the  public  to  have  oc- 
caaion,  directly,  to  actuate  the  least  possible  extent  of  labor ;  it 
is  the  object  o/  the  private  individual,  to  actuate  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  labor,  from  which  gain  can  be  derived. 

The  consideration  of  situation  for  any  purpose  of  emigration 
or  colonisation  is  particularly  important,  because,  the  more  fIo« 
psbing  the  condition  of  the'  United  Kingdom,  die  greater  the 
tendency  to  ultimate  excess  of  population.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  human  race,  if  supported  in  employment,  to  increase  beyond 
the  powers  of  sustentation  in  any  given  space. 

Extreme  misery  may  keep  the  numbers,  in  any  community, 
in  constant  and  sorrowful  dieck ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without 
first  subduing  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature,  to  acquiesce  in  a 
system  of  rule  constituted  upon  a  principle  of  repressing  popu^ 
lation  by  means  of  disease  and  famine  :  nor  is  a  cold  and  insen- 
sible temper  to  be  found,  either  in  the  rulers  or  the  ruled  of  this 
nation.  The  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
state^  in  effective  power>  are  the  uiuioubted  objects  of  the  British 
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goyernment.  The  means  necessary  to  those  gireat  ends  abound^ 
and  an  increase  of  population  is,  consequently,  to  be  presumed. 
Whether,  at  this  time,  supposing  an  increase  of  employment,  con- 
sequent upon  the  repeal  of  duties,  there  be  or  be  not  any  excess 
of  numbers  in  the  united  kingdom  :  whether  an  excess  of  lum- 
bers be  destined  to  manifest  itself  a  few  years  sooner  or  later ; 
It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  political  wisdom  to  provide  and  gttaid 
against  that  great  political  evil. 

The  wisdom  of  government,  with  reference  to  an  excess  of 
numbers,  is  to  be  exerted,  rather  in  guarding  against,  in  prevent* 
ing  an  excessive  accumulation^  than  in  the  remedy  of  tbe  iacon^ 
Venience,  when  severely  felt.  If  it  be  presumable,  that  the 
present  and  admitted  excess  of  numbers,  relatively  to  the  adual 
demand  for  labor,  would  be  corrected  by  the  repeal  of  duties ; 
similar  means  of  renredy  could  not  be  resorted  to,  in  the  event  of 
the  nation  being  liberated  and  kept  free  from  the  operation  o{ 
an  artificia]  system  <)f  finance. 

The  hte  and  present  distress,  in  the  poor  of  the  manufacturing 
dass,  has  proceeded,  not  so  much  from  any  temporary  decline  of 
demand  upon  their  labor,  as  from  the  gradual  accretion  of  num*' 
bers,  Hhrough  a  period  of  several  years.  If  it  be  supposed,  that 
the  number  of  manufacturers,  in  the  working  class,  is  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  (the  numbers  are  not  quoted  with  any 
pretension  to  accuracy),  and  that  there  be  employment  for  one 
million  only,  the  consequences  are  not  confined  to  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  two  hundred  thousand  unen^ployed  persons. 
Tne  class  of  manufacturers,  during  a  considerable  time,  has  been 
excessive  in  numbers,  and,  in  consequence,  that  class,  including 
the  masters,  as  well  as  the  workirig  orders,  have  been  in  a  state 
of  unceasing  agitation  :  the  competition  for  employment,  on  the 
part  of  the  working  manufacturer^  strising  from  the  redundant 
humbefs,  has  enabled  the  more  keen  and  ardent,  and  less  esta- 
blished master  manufacturer,  by  engaging  hands  at  a  rate  of 
price  below  the  established  rate  of  wages,  to  compete  to  advan- 
tage With  his  more  established  neighbour,  who,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, has  been  compelled  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  with  his 
more  extensive  class  of  hands. 

In  this  manner  the  rate  of  wages  has  gradually  been  broken 
down,  particularly  with  the  weaving  classes,  until  the  severe  labor 
of  a.  week  has  becoijje  unequal  to  a  h«rd  subsistence  for  one  half 
that  time.  An  excess  of  manufacturers  in  the  working  classes 
IS,  therefore,  not  only  the  cause  of  the  revulsion  of  the 
excess  upon  the  public  \  but  in  its  operation  breaks  down  the 
whol^  class  to  a  state  the  most  pitiable,  and  at  die  same  time, 
reasoning  upon  general  principles,  the  most  difficult  of  remedy. 
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The  pecnGaur  dondition  aud  circumstances  of  the  United  Eingdoth 
appear,  however,  to  present  considerable  means  of  remedy,  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  and  if  such  means  do  not  prove 
to  be  adequate,  a  protective,  mild,  gradual,  permissive  and  humane 
sjstem  of  colonisation  is  presented. 

New  Holland  has  been  mentioned,  as  a  transmarine  asylum  fdr 
the  poor  not  finding  employment  at  home :  because; 

The  country  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of  an  enlarged 
and  permanent  system  of  government  and  regulation.  The  cli* 
mate  is  particularly  good  and  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the 
jiatives  of  the  British  Isles,  and  not  subject  tarariation  to  Intense 
cold.  The  soil  is  very  good  and  productive,  and  both  soil  and 
climate  are  fiivorabk  to  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, eligible  for  the  prosecution  of  a  system  of  compulsory 
labor.  The  United  Kingdom  imports  from  foreign  countries, 
annually,  during  peace,  upwards  of  twenty-seven  thousand  tons  of 
hemp,  ^smd  ei^teen  thousand  tons  of  flax,  equal  in  value  to  one 
nullion  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  time  of  war  both  the 
quantity  and  rate  of  value  are  considerably  more. 

If  the  great  distance  of  New  Holland,  and  the  consequent  ex* 
pense  of  removbg  persons  to  that  situation,  be  objected  ;  it  may 
be  replied. 

That  maritime  distance,  as  suckf  is  an  advantage  and  ndi  an 
objection,  to  a  nation  depending  upon  navigation  for  defence  and 
command* 

That,  on  the  supposition  of  South  Carolina  and  Bengal  being 
both  British  dependencies,  and  in  other  respects  the  same,  ex« 
citing  distance  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  ;  that  rice  could  be 
procured  at  Calcutta  at  one  halfpenny  per  pound,  and  that  the 
price  at  Charleston'  were  one  penny  per  pound  ;  the  quality 
being  supposed  to  be  equal ;  the  freight  and  insurance  from  Cal* 
cutta  one  peimy  per  pound,  and  the  freight  and  insurance  from 

'  The  relative  price  between  the  two  countries  Is  considerably  less  fa- 
vorable to  Carolina :  the  proposition  stated  in  the  text  is  by  way  of  sbowiiig 
that  maritime  distance  must  be  considered  in  combination  wkh  the  price 
of  produccy  before  distance  can  be  decided  to  be  an  objection  to  commercial 
intercourse.  In  point  of  fact,  the /ree  labor  of  India  is  eo  cheap,  and  the 
slave  labor  of  Carolina  is,  comparatively,  so  expensive,  as  to  enable  the 
former  to  supply  Earope  with  roost  of  the  products  of  the  low  latitudes, 
ootwitbstanding  the  greater  distance,  at  prices,  with  which  it  is,  and  roust 
continue  to  be,  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Uniied  States  of  America 
to  compete.  Some  descriptions  of  produce  are  indeed,  at  present,  ^wn 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  India  does  not  yield  of  similar 
gualihf ;  but  if  the  quality  can  be  obtained  in  India,  tiie  competition  of  the 
American  planter  must  cease. 
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Charle9(Dn;  onehMptunj  per  pound  {  in'  tM&  case^  t&e-  rke  of 
each  cottutry  would  be  deHrereKi  to  the  British  public  at  the  same 
price.    •  . 

Bat  the  conmuner  of  Bengal  ricr  would  contribute,  nearly,  twice 
as  mudi  to  Brkish  navigation,  as  the  consumer  of  Carolina  rice. 
The  maritime  distance  is  an  advantage^ui  proportion  to  its^xUnt^ 
provided  the  charge  of  navigation  be  couhterbalaffced  by  tbepric^^ 
in  the  market  of  production,  of  the  commodity  to  be  imported : 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  common  price  must  be  paid  ny  the  ccmstunert 
idbether  die  production  be  of  near  or  distant  growth :  and  ft  is 
to  be  considered,  not  only  that  navigation  creates  seamen,  but  ttxat 
the  chief  part  of  the  cost  of  freight,  paid  to  thefdwner  of  a  British 
vessel,  is  expended  in  fyr\tiiBhttti$itmMih  artificery  ahd  manufac^ 
tures,  which,  in  a  ship,  are  brougjiit  into  a  course  of  rapid  expen* 
diture  and  consumption. 

New  Holland  is  not  yet  b«come|  to  any  extent,  an  expottinff 
country  ;  but  the  expenses  of  the  colonies  of  fitvt  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemaji's  land  can  only  be  defrayed  by  th6  c6}6iii8t^  by 
means  /of  the  exportatiov  of  tfaa  produoe  of  the  soil."  'A^'iii'  the 
fl»ppQsed4:aseof  *Be]ig^  and  South  Carolina^  so  with  respect  to 
New  HoUaad  and  the  Cape  ci  G^od  Hope  y  the'gt^^t*  ^letenrof 
territory^  the  variety  of  natural  productions,  the  great  'rkiier  of 
the  «i^>il,,  a^  4be  esfellence  ^f  the  c^mate  ef  NewHbllanri,  e^Bcnr 
la. justifying  tbp  coaelusionf  that  the  greater  length  of  Voyage 
would  be  <:ouiiterbaknced)  in  expense,  as  comparied '  wflif  -  the 
.  Casfii  o£  Gfimd  Hop^.]^  the  supetiot  cheapness  tif  pfo^ectfeWi. 
.  If  thefreiglUo^aXei^of  flax^r^tti  the  Cape  of  Good  NtopirK  stip^ 
posed  to  ibe  eight  Boun4s»  and  from  New  HoUlmd,  twehre  pounds ) 
and  x)ne  ,pound  ^per*  t^or  more  be  allowed  for  diSdrence  in  the 
insuraocer  and^the  ^n.o£  flex  i»  the  British  market  be  i)#oTth  -fifty 
^pounds^;  it  may  readihr  W  conoei¥ed,  llMt  New  Htrilatid  woidd 
(^Qox^ineadvantagpsinttfeaiiltiveiioiiendyrepaitktio 
aiderably  more  tlum  equal  to  the  difierence  of  five  pounds  per  ton. 
.  The  ^venae  of  ijiPnveyapee'Ap  Mew  Hollaad  eirniot -be  defied 
a  oaosidecation  ^iim§A  ;wetgkt*to  »  nijMWtime  coumty,-  abMi8!n| 
m  laiempbyed  ships :-  the  peof  who  cannot  find  enftj^offhtlff^  or 
for  vAota  employment  cannot  be  provided,  within  the  "kingdom, 
must  he  ^ufported  on  diovep  for  an  indefinite  tttfie,^  if  noi'^up* 
fQfl^.Qu  boa«d  shif^  for  i^r or  fievnendis;^  AM^iftt^"* hsittbn 
be  relieved  from  the  bttlden-  of  dcbt^*  wilar  prtJJjWfiKWT  WH!  >Wn 
dbue  inconvenience  of  the  expense  of  conveyance    beaf  to  tlte*'  evil 

pt  a  population  exceeding  the  means  of  employment  f  '■'  -     ''  ' 
.,.    ...  .'  '"^1        .  •* 

These  observations  are  offered  on  the .  piesujppl!kMi>  fhiHiiMi  thi 
event  of  New  Holland  being  chosen  as  an  asylum  for  pereilie  ^x>t 
finding  employment  at  homcj  the  transport  of  convicts  to  that 
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country  vauld  cease  \  and  that  the  indiYiduab  vbo  might  proceed 

thither,  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  would  be  placed 
sit  a  .distance  from  the  convict  settlements.  It  may  be  added, 
.that  the  colonisation  of  a  distant  land  is  proposed,  in  the  event, 
only^  of  an  excess,  for  the  time  being,  of  native  population,  under 
a  supposed  system  of  rule,  the  most  favorable  to  demand  for  labor 
within  the  limiu  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


APPENDIX. 

(P.  Page  59.) 


Inthoefent  of  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt,  bank  sof  de- 
posit would  be  calculated  for  very  useful  and  beneficial  purposes. 
.A.bank  of  diat  deecriptioh,  regulated  and  protected  by  law,  would 
affdcd  much  greater  pohKe  facilities,  than  the  system  of  govermnent 
•annuities*  The  public  annuitant,  for  the  tinoe  being,  staks  Ids 
principal.  The  principal  in  respect  of  whidi  the  annuity  may 
.have  b^eu.  originally  granted,  was  expended  and  sunk,  upon  the 
original  advance  <rf  ^-  capstai.  The  purposes  of  the  state  were 
effected,  when  the  money  was  advanced ;  a  purpose  continues  to 
be  effected,  in  respect  of  the  actual  annuitant,  so  long  as  the  pay- 
ment of  the^anhuity  continue.  So  long  as  confiiience  shall  contmue 
in  the  ability  of  the  state  to  pay  the*  annuity,  and  money  offer 
for  investment  in  the  purchase  of  that  description  of  security,  the 
annuitant,  although  his  money  be  sunk,  may  realise  his  capital, 
subject  to  variation  in  the  market  price,'  by  means  of  other  per- 
sons who  may  be  willing  to  sink  capital  in  the  libs  manner*  In 
this  case,  however,  fadlitiea  are  not  presented  for  die  advance  of 
money  to  individuals,  upon  any  description  ef  security.  Thefs 
is  not,  in  this  case,  any  fund  for  that  purpose  :  the  money,  in 
respect  of  which  the  annuity  is  payaUe,  has  been  expended,  and 
the.  indmiiy  and  piroductive  power  of  the  country  alone  renuni,  as 
tbe  reoevree  for  tke  payment  of  nie  annuity. 

Not  so,  in  the  instance  of  a  bank  of  deposit.  The  bank  would 
present  a  point  from  which  money  would  flow,  on  losui,  for  eveiy 
uaefiil  purpose,,  so  far  as  riie  sums  in  deposit,  and  the  prudent  dv- 
lecMtt  of  .the  bank  wo^iM  permit. 
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tereft  of  three  per  cent  per  atlnvm^  i»  asiny  (if  OR  trfgtrtittM 
baoks.  Sxdie^ute  bHli  are  issued  at  dxree  per  ceii»« '  {imreit. '  ][t 
^1  mt  be  queedonetf,  that  in  the  went  tf  the  lUjuMadon  ttf  the 
pvUic  debt,  and  of  tiie  government  being  fhett  fn  a  cOfidhtott  ID 
refuse  all  goremnijent  securhf ,  a{  a  higher  rate  'Azh  three  pet  <^. 
interest,  large  «uais  would  be  iniresCftd  tn  got^ranMUt  <eciirill«i»  4F 
obtainable  at  chat  nte  of  interest. 


It  must  follow,  that  if  the  government  should  ceafls  to  gnuK  ie^ 
cttrity  for  money,  latge  sums  would  be  lodged  in  a  bank  of  de^odt 
pfoperljr  constitiited  uid  duly  esftabllshed  by  hw,  »t  thim  per  een. 
interest.  In  the  event  of  tiie  liquidation  of  the  pubfio  debt,  die 
doubt  cannot  be  eotertainedf  that  moffsy  wodU  flow  Mo  the  buk 
of  dqrasit,  at  die  interest  of  three  per  cent. 

The  questions  remaining  to  be  examined,  are ; 

Whether  the  money  th«9  SHUef  i^Mest  on  deposit  eould  be 
safely  employed  by  tbe  bank  of  deposit  ?  -  - 

Wfaediar,  if  safely  employed,  the  risk  wo»kl  norbe  IneurfM  Of 
Ihe  mofiey  being  so  locked  up,  as  to  disaUe  the4Mlik  ftOMiMlaiflAf 
th»  aef«rai4iMns  i«biMi  rcquimd  J 

ThrgfliNmineattio^k  mad  imfMdad  dobt^iot  in  efibee^  flit<al^ 
dffiiigd  flsoftgage  on  all  property,  in  its  preseat  i^Nnatioii  piiiin^ftn 
tCRiiii||>QiiieiMry  deaciitiiioa  of  psojpemyf  of  li  ooMfBcaCMi|>ig|p»- 
vaUed^  and  destructive  character. 

Tbe  pnipossl  far  tholiqufdetiM  of  the  pubUfl  debt  ii  •doMed, 
wmlA  nndeir  tUs^mdefitied  and  nSiMus  mortgage^  %40B^m£tmd 
specific  mor^pgp  <wiu»9«t  the  fbem)t»che  esflrot'offilbMa^ 
■^ient^^on  the  fmliie  of  peupeiiy* 

The  fsctlisy  whibha  hank  of  depo  A  widd  aftrt  so  fimfnmn 
<4io  migbtdfeNaee  so  borvowmoooy,  fop  the  purpose  of  payiagceff 
Shis  lastwaentloned  mottgage,  troold  probably  fkresant  attUMtfUMs 
Md  eespedable  dftas  tif  b^mweva^  apd  ttrsnigbt  bf  oaade  4  ^muHiim 
^thecbailsrov^cs  of  inookporadon  ofabank  of  deposit  ulit 
mons  iban  fo«r  per  caiit.  imeve^  shouU  not  be  feenwsd  ^ — 


WQftjp^tl^Wi  in  respect  of  niooey  to  be  borrowed  ^  andnsralM 


4m»  die  pfvposeof  discbargtttg  the  morigago  or  assosamsMiOt  tf-        1 
iieep'ptfrceas.  -:/  I 

Ins  bowtryin  whiehphideacrof  oettductie-eodbeyiefod^hr  { 
JMiiOredoB  aikd  eaipeiideflce  in  ^sponsti  and  in  tha  fluauMlMit 
of  private  pmperty;  aiid  in  which  a  a|Hi«»«f  tMesfHsoAMftSflM- 
4mL  prevails  I  a  estate  of  society  iS'notitbbe  hiottghlinto^ii^sdKoti, 
tn  ^hidi  Mtebme  chiBes  of  hoetewsrs  of  mm&f^  w^m^f/itAm^ 
ourity,  w^uld  not  be  found.  It  is  now  difficuk  to  nqguutowi) 
description  of  security,  excepting  iihe  wMA'  iiypiokjd  wlmmfkmi 
biDs^  at  shonflbieli  Ibid  dtere  can  balMegfonodsMndik^t 
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Wwl^.W  qiered  to  thfi  9UpfQted  establishmtxru  . 

It  if  j»(p4a  howev^t  proposcd^ot  it  shall  be  oUfgo/ory  on  a/baak 
of  ifpowt  to  rrc0Jt)r  moaeyat  int«eat«  If^  thonsfcre^  sccuritkfi 
C«(>tfUi  .not  be  QbtaUi«d«  J^nfWj  would  not  be  ttoainred  m  deposit. 
Th9  pfogi^^tf  of  ibfi  liquidatioti  «f  tl^e  public  debt  wovld  ittffieiABW 
^^miLUll^  <rad«al  wp«iie0^  of  the  practical  uaaa  of  «ch  aoi»v 
•titutibn,  if  contemporaneous  in  its  institution  with  the  adopdon 
if  tkfA  f  njic^^l  mi^aut^. 

Tb^  i^9^Mlce.  of  d^  abilil;  of  the  bank  of  deposit  to  reftunil 
iMoey^  whim  jrtfyiwre^  nmat  ttat  upon  oottfidmoe  in  the  ci^itai» 
Btid,  m  tbfi.dji^arfl^t  andjudkfous  xeanagemeiit  of  the  bank.  In 
lbU#  iAiiA^0lheT.ipMM«»8|»  imifib  must  bo  left  in  the  course  of  m^ 
cumstanCes )  but  it  is  not.  diSouk  to  siq^eat  sotee  l^ading^coor 
siderations.  '  i     •'!' 

J  UM  gfiatffwmt:  tMaisit;  iraro  to  be  wiifafaelds-^i   ;  v/ 

Th?  rate  of  interest  on  th«  Aionef  to  be  dupositadi  oii#Hllf 
tMAhJfk.^QMi  PMftive^  depend^it  upon  the  time  £cdr-wGi&  it 
^vld.Wd^oaimd. 

Trustees  under  marriage  settlemeota^wouUhaToiittkdiAcid^p 
iq^gf3o^fiali».ui  defining  a  time  during  which  mono^f  .wxniU  peittkdh  m 

t|^ud»rflmdLtest:iib^i^^  Uruslettt would  be  ^naUedricttmftj, 
to  D*e  equally  or  more  explicit.  ....     '  . 

,  ,.4aid thi^ Mme  ohtonratioa  uppli^fbfwid)  mavec#  k«s qoaj^fidation, 
te.^9;flteat<ao4e«;teMiwi«H^  <rf«trMs:£ortcoypdratihn8jrdhHnta* 
bfe.ana-dther.pttfaUc  iosthiuionsi  ap4* focoritate  pftipoaca.    . 

The  directors  would  not  be  withqoi  toe  oieane  ot  judging  fit  to 
tbo  obims  wihich  they  wonM  be  called  upooyfrotn  time  to  tiito,  to 
aatiefy^  and  would  reguktr.tb^  advances  acoQixUtigly^imdthe 
priaciples  which  men  of  juc^ment  and  of  extensive  commennal. 
eifomtfiae^  know  how  to  affily  in  the.  oondmct  of  large  aod  re* 
8^i|sihfe  affairs^  and  proper  activity  in  the  appjicaten  of  .thdee 
priociplefl»xould  not  fail  Ip  be  found  in  the direatoeaof  a  metropo-' 
litMftbank  of  deposit. 
t  Tjrpwittli»t.a3surance|  and  the  assurance  which  the  oapkal«(^  dbe 
bank  wouU  aibfd,  the  depositor  must  confide  for  the  conduct  #f 
tbD  ^ati^hasnent  .  Fewon^  whp  will  not,  or  caaoot»  manage  pro- 
V^Utp  JDRiift  plsuse  confideace  somewhere  (  and  when^  could  tboy 
odiMii^frMl'iritM'aisiiiaiW  and  wish  less  ptebabiiity  of  ifijory 
t»|lMupfehr#aor.to.'theiffiieighbouri  than  in  a  metrepoUtan  baitt 
of  doposiiiifiiWdM  iH><m  «tt  fidequate  capital  and  sanctioned  by 

|fii«li  jmM  vbo  oppraheoded  that  such  an  establMunent  would 
hmmmmt  U^^^m  powetfuiy  Ae  cl^Mtai  might  be  limited, 
the  amount  of  depoMts  might  be  limited  ^  and  if  inadequate  in 
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poiht^ of  extent,  undef  such  llftlttiaffeji,  ti'  bll  ^  '^ttS!^  wUch 
might  be  required/otheriihetfbpo!Mdri*l)^ltt'te^rbfe  ;founde<^ 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  public  importance  of  the  filrst  and'o^ginal 
institution.  '  '  '    '  .       ' 

In  contemplating  this  object,  the  cKstinction  carfhot  be  too 
strongly  marked  or  too  keenly  felt,  between  income  derived  by  way 
of  public  annuity,  and  income  which  Would  bef'derfv^' through  the 
medium  of  a  bank  of  deposit. 

In  the  instance  of  income  derived  through  theiheBitim  of  1a  bank 
of  deposit^  the  bank  would  become  responsible  for  the  interest, 
because  more  than  an  equivalent  could  be  obtained  ftbm  persons  to 
whom  the  bank  would  advance  the  mon^  j  Such  potions  hiting 
voluntarily  sought  to  charge  themselves  with  that'bmiJeW,''W  con- 
sideration of  the  great  use  and  value  of  the  money  which  would  be 
actually  advanced  to  them. 

Here  is  a  complete  case  of  reciprocity;  all  pattlWfSftleslefttiklly 
benefited:  the  lender,  by  securing  to  nimself  a  'ctfrtilti'-inctime, 
without  risk  or  trouble,  in  respect  of 'his  'capita!*'5*tte6''1>ank 
proprietors,  by  the  higher  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  woiild  lend, 
than  they  would  receive,  money,  and  the  borrower,  by  tht  c6thmaiid 
of  capital  which  he  would  acquire,  -^ '  *' 

In  the  instance  of  the  public  annuity,  the  pric6  of'  the  Ahitet^  is 
sunit  and  the  great' body  of  persons^  frorti  whom  tHltf  ihcbfe^isrAe. 
rived,  so  far  f^m  being  assisted  with  capital,  as  the  ^4ifM  ixndtt 
active  management,  of  producing  the  sum  of  inconii*  rb^ltvJ^  sae 
crippled,  incapacitated,  and  exhsiusted,  in  propdrtiotl'toueittMSnnt 
or  extent  of  the  annuity  or  demand.  «"    ^  " ..;,'  .n-* 

••      ■•rr.*,      ■  '/*''^v  •/ 


The  Ei>iMBuaGH.MovTHJLT  RfiviBW  for  Febrflftry^  J18SQ»! . 


APPilNDIX- 

(G.  Page  59.) 


The  leading  objectiQas  stated  in  this  able  .limt^> WPfm^Co  iift 
fedttcible  to  four  general  heads  ( — ^oamely,    ' 

The  in^gSdefuy  of  the  measjire,  ia.the.form  pnHpcw^ 

Its  impracticability /in  the  only.foiam.wluch«  a^  Uui/qyigiff' 

Mpresenta^  w«ttU  entillt  it  ^ih^^har^g^^afbO^ 
The  defect  in  the  outline  of  the  plan,  inasmucITae  tte  ft- 
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#Jj  Ligmdiffi^gitbci'uilicJOebt.  4Sg 

..  dmB^ioa  of  a  large  xem^der  of  .S5  .   ipiUxQUj  of  stocky 

.woufd  not  be  adeq^ateiy  provided  for : 

And  the  gratuitous   and  unsupported  assumption,  that  the 

interest  of  money  would  decline,  and  that  government  would 

be  able  to  borrow  money  at  the  rate  of  3  .pjer  cent,  interest. 

The  proposed  impost  is,  in  round  numbers,  twenty  millions  per 

annum,  iu'respectx>f  property. 

The  principal  sum  which  would  be  required  to  cancel  that  im- 
post, is  £ve  hundred  millions;  namely, 

By  reduction  of  stock  and  unfunded  debt     «      125   Millions. 
By  capital  to  be  paid  at  the  will,  of  the  proprietor  263 
By  capital   to  be  paid  by  equal  instalments  in 
five  successive  yeara «    .    112 

500  Millions. 
.  The  peipnanent  relief  which  wqmU  precede  all  demand,  in  respect 
of  the  pniposed  impost,  including  the  advance  on  the  duties  of 
customs,  and  excisey  charged  by  dealers  to  the  consumer,  wquld 
amount  to,  at  least,  thirty-six  millions  annually,  which  sum  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  establish  the  efficiency  Qi  the  measure,  if  Qarrie4 
into  effect. 

If  the  objection  of  inefficiency  be  removed,  the  second  objection 
falls  to  the  ground'^  because  the  reviewer's  proposal  is  brought 
under  consideration,  on  the  assumption  of  the  ineffictenci/  of  the 

▲vtsor's  proposal.  

.  ,SoA^e  of  the  objections  which,  are  y/gied  by  the  reviewer, 
in  considering  his  aam  propo^al^  imj,,  however,  admitting  the 
efficiency  of  the  author's  proposal,  be  considered  as  bearing 
adversely;  particularly  as  they  are  urged  by  the  reviewer 
with  great  strength  of  languagCf.and  evidently  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consequences  which  the  Reviewer  predicts. 

It  is  apprehended  ;      -    • ,  x    . 

That  property  to  great  extent  wmiW  he/orced  into  a  market  for 
sale,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  seller^  and  again,  that  the  proceeds 
of  snchforced  and  injurious  sales  would  he  forced  back  upon  hands 
incompetent  to  the  active  management  of  property,  to  the  great  in- 
convehtienee,  prejudice  and  loss,  of  all  the  paflia&  {BhaCthflSictual 
proprietor  would  be  dispossessed  of  the  property,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  is  advantageously  employed,  and  for  which  hi* 
education  and  habits  qualify  him,  for  the  purpose  of  pooouringspms 
of  money,  to  be  paid  over  to  persons,  without  either  the  disposi^go 
or  the  capacity,  to  employ  money  safely  or  advanUgeously  to 
diemselves  or  to  the  community. 

In  theeodeavoiit  to^dbfialcr  these  objections,  a  ceply  will  also  be 
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tfison'ptmt  ifWi  twctgnbt  to  lll^rtnlfft  fluQ  ftoiMKlRHsorvM  Afnon* 

l%e  anticipated  difficulty  and  loss  of  the  com^«ii9*%fcj^ 

the  anticipated  difficulty  and  prej«titi6  to  flxe'j[MHft]f 'to'li^^^ 
peOed  to  mei^'hl6kC2pm.      '       ^     '  '^'^  ^'jj 

The  amount  of  stock— S50  millions,  for  tHhJck  tt6  fMM^fiOfi 
is  not  adeqaately  proTided.  -    -^ 

The  question  of  interest  of  money.  '   t    i    > 

On  ^the,  supipoeitton  of  the  'precedent  relief  oftfaeuHfttffcom  a 
bur<ief\*qf  Ifeirty^slx  Vdlio^s,  and  Ae  cmsequeftt'^^tf^Ailil^  of 
the  ac^We  powers  of  ihe  country;  it  is  difficult  to  stippoJi^iif^^ 
tenViVe'  da&^  of  cases,  in  which  either  forced  or  disadraMar^iUft 
«des  6f  property,  Would  become  necessary  foi-  Ae  pWpp6rfW?ft«t* 
iflg  ^object  of  the  proposed  measure  :  coMnon  pr^dtMtJi^df  ^totf^ 
^Ct  being  supposed,  wkh  what  description  of  ^i^ils'MM  ike 
tte6es8ityTristf?\  '  ''■•'''- 

1%^  relief  in  th^  ekpende  of  H^i!^  and  pan^  titesi  ^li^wUtf  V^ 
far  mbre  than  enable  me  resident  landed  proprietor  whtV^ij^KifiW 
the  rent  which  he  ftnay  receive,  to  pSiy  the  iiVterest  o^  ihe'l^i^MMiid 
assessment.  .Thfe  same  relief  mirat  also,  ih  cdhheidc*i'^li4fll-«fe 
^;  payment  of  hiS  ^«nt,  enabte  him  to  pay  th^  ^tMifip|i't)l'^4fe 
assessment  by  instalments.  If  he  do  not  expettd  **''iiiWla^^ 
his  rent,  he  cannot  have  any  difficulty  ifi  {n^ying  l9ie  Mtmsiwttfe 
aMsesstheht,  nor.  It  may  be  presumed,  in  paffag  Ae  j^Ai^ai^ftflh 
assessed.  Neither  of  m^e  dei5Cr^>tions  dtpto^rietftW^citliWMRWfr 
to  the  necessity  of  leaking  an  Hl-tinaed,  cofaptJ^>oiy  We  ^yifl|^lHy^ 
and  if  the  rent  be  expended  in  ancMlter  eottntty,  ifte  ii^MMtf  W 
the  measure  becomes  the  mofe  apparent.  '    "  '  ••••'^'♦' 

If  the  situation  of  the  proprietor  under  mortgtige  MP  cWhitliHM, 
the  measure  proposed  is  peciiitatty  fbvot^K  vb  fH^'^StifeaMBft'tf 
his  property  from  trammel  ahd  difficulty^  and' theitttM^ MVl» 
mortgagee,  althoi^h  not  co-extensively,  flyn< pittiM^S^ 
with  the  interest  6i  the  moitgag^.  TKe  p^ymert^^WNftiiM 
cssemlal  to  both  :  if  the  tenant  be  iftcapadtated  -fMJttl  ^>ajftti{'^M)r 
rent,  both  suffer,  and  every  step  di*^  tt^atit  tmrMl&VU^  mtSflk 
Ac  subject  of  anxiety  to  the  mortgagee.  '  '  '*^''  ^''  *ni9m 

But  the  greiit  advantage  to  t1k  ftioti^kge¥  ^ivWM'^it^ki^ff  iim 
relief  of  his  ^hole  propertv  troAi  th«^  iito^osti  to  b>  dftCaMflirtt 
such  relief  being  purchased  by  the  inM^a^,  id  MngHM^Aettdftw 


^ntanglehient  of  legal  arrahgemeati; 
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♦13  ZJ^i(jf^i^/|l^  «l« 

fixe  aas^jiment  to  the  ext^t  of  tfi^.mQ^g^t  Ppj^f^  $4  wouM  be 
relicTed  by  the  discontinuance  of  unposts/andm  respect  qS  ms 
income  under  t^e  mpxtgage^  i?  fox  t]^  time  b^fti.  in  f^c^  of  the 
pssonLiBToiu 

These  observations  apply  to  pro^rty^  to  t&e  amount  ot  twohun- 
4ft^  aind  w;ty*thre^  mgiJhoQs.. 

Tllie  assessments  remaining  to  be  xop|W[ere4>  are^ 

^Im  assessment  on* 

Agricultural  stockf 
C^mercial  propertyi 
OpiDe9tic  property  and  effects. 

Tbc^.asB^ssment  on  agricultural  stock  is  estuhated  at  thirty-four 
dpd  ^.half  miUionfy  and  the  time  proppfed  fo  be  allowed  for  the 
My  meat  is  five  successive  years,  or  during  ^at  period,  at  the  rate 
(njiCibiding  iot^st)  jof  about  thr^  an4  a  half  pqr  cent,  per  annum 
oatm  amount  ofstQ^k*         . 

Tbia..iv0tti4  Jiodoubudly  press,  if  unaccompanied  by  great 
relief  V  ^ut  the  demand  would  be  preceded  by  such  relief.  The 
piice  pf  4^  stores  ^ppnded  by  the  firmer  would  be  reduced"  ia  the 
pnpportioa  of  a  thk4  to.a half ).  the  j^arish  rates,  under  any  good 
^jpj^mfft.miaaufpao^utf  would  decline  in  the  proportion  of  af  least 
tlB<vthirc|i.  H14  domestic  expenditure^  depending  upon  the  market 
W,  village,  WCfuld  decline  in  a  considerable  iejpr^e,  '  With  the  pru- 
4mtf.d3^ulty  could  not  ;arise  as  ;i  conseqDencepf  tlie  new  Impost, 
^If^jpi;  the. ampiudent. remedy.. q^mn  provid^d^    The  assess^ 

si^l  on  commercial  property  coutd  not  be,  felt  inconveniently, 
hapiMetbe  wbple^vm  to  be  required.  In  five  §ucces£ive  year^  is 
jp^.mUion^jand  interest  until  paid,  ^^nd^  the  duties,  the  repesd  of 
4^  whole4>f  which  might^ec^o^  the  cl^m,  even,  of  the  first  pay. 
snent,  amount  to  the  sum  of  tyirenty-nine  millions  :  the  capital  x^ 
f^sc4  by  merchants^  manufacturers  and  dealers,  for  the  present 
«j:jll9nt  of  busipess,  would  decline  in  a  jatio  which  would  produoe 
0te^  facility,  tp  this  class,  and  the  relief  in  every  description,  of 
t^j^h^^b("Wt  ifful  expenditure  would  tend  further  to  liberate  com- 
.fafMcqalpqpi^  Some  individual  instances  of  dlQcuIty  may,  how*  ' 
fi^  be  M^fq$e^  und^  this  head,  which  it  may  be  presumed 
jfQ(iA^  b^  f^Jlf  wd  judidoudy  considered  and  treated,  upon  the 
inedfts  oi  the  several  cases. 

,,  XtM>  M*^yfyot.pQ  domestic  property  and  efiects,  estimated  at 
ibir^y^seven  millions,  payable,  with  interest,  in  five  successive 
y^sass,  oi^uld  not  press  inconveniently  upon  persons  of  prudent  con* 
4apV'^t^  would  antecedently  experience  relief  equal  to  a  consider- 
aUt  proportion  of  the  annual  sum  expended  by  Uiemj  severally,  in 
the  i^^i^  of  the.jirincipal  articles  cpnsmned  in  a  family. 
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'  The  compulsonf  mA  injurious saks  of  ptopertf ^ns  <d»M<9^«eiffi]r« 
not  the  subject  oi  xeasoDibk  ippretaenttiotv.        -   ^    • 

The  situatioa  of  persons  ^hoiDightbe^cdin^lted  tor^deire 
back,  without  any  means  of  empioyingv' capital,  iff  urfdotibte^Ty  to 
be  coosiikred,  and  admits  the  iconsidetation  requii^d* " 

The  case  supposed  includes  three  pnrticuhrs  :  ' 

First — That  the  security  of  the  British  nation,  fof  the  priiK^T 
and  interest  of  money,  is  so  desirable,  at  least  fbr  n  time,  as 
to  threaten  great  inconvenience  if  entirely  withdrawn. "  *  - 
Second-*-4nd  consequently,  that  if  meansr  could  be  fbund  to 
redeem  the  national  debt,  loans  of  money  would  be  tendered 
to  the  state  at  a  very,  moderate  rate  of  interest.  ' 

And ; 
Third*— That  it  would  be  expedient  to  continue  soime>  part  of  tMb 
objected  remainder  of  three  hundred  and    fifty*  miiiibns  >of 
stock j  for  a  time,  in  order  that  persons  who  hav«  4ttnk'tir(?iir 
money,  and.  adjusted  their  hafaks  of  life  to  the  accommodatloir 
of  that  description  of  security,  and  also  pubKc  bodiei  and'Offi- 
cvd  and  other  trusts,  to  whom  such  security  might,  for  a'  time, 
be  of  great  importance,  mi^t  not  be  exposed  suddenly,  to'tKe 
inconvenience  anticipated  by  the  reviewer. 
Ujion  those  grounds,  the  author  has  not  fehdeeincyQi^  of  ptc»l-* 
ing^  tiie  inhoU  object  into  immedwte  execution.     Upbn  these 
groundi  he  has  'presumed  tkaEt  money,  to  great  extentv  would  be 
proffered  to^the  British  government  at  three  per  cent.,  in  tiief event 
of  governoieatxisecarities  ceasing  to  be  the  subject  of  sale  at  mar« 

keu    .        '       .  .    ,  

Great  individual  inconvenience  might  ensue*  from  the  bastfy 
redemp^bxir  of  the  vohole  of  the  government  stock.  The  author's 
proposal  does. not  proceed  upon  the  view  of  xhz  immediate  redemp- 
tion of  the  n»hoU  i  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  great  extent  of  incon- 
venience which  might  ensue  from  the  sudden  breaking  ^own*of 
the  whole  system,  and  he  feels  the  value  and  importatice  of  that 
consideration  to  the  country.  The  change  to  the  nation  would-be 
great  and^bene^ial  indeed,  from  the  condition  of  necessitous  bor«» 
rowers,  upon  terms,  which,  as  between  individual  and  rndividualj 
would  bear  the  character  of  enormous,  complex,  and  indefensible 
usury ;  to  the  situation  of  depositories  of  money,  at"  moderate Iffi 
tereat,  for  the. special  convenience  and  accommodation  of  indivi- 
duals or  associations,  because  that  description  of  security  beotme 
the  object  of  request  or  desire,  under  circumstances  whidi  would 
not  fairly  justify  the  refusal.  That  great  change  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  consequences  to  be  anticipated^  from  theioorilerA 
taking  to  liquidate  the  public  debt.  ^   -  -    -  -    • 

'  The  refusal  of  the  security  of  the  government,  at  three  per  cent; 
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S7^  LiquiiA6ng  OeFiOSc  Dfibt.  5%%, 

intei8st»^«te]4pK>baU7  iiol  be'jftdittfliiSi  in  Mspect^emimerdns 
class  of  the  present  stockhoUevSy  and  vritfain  certain  Kmits  as  to 
amouatf  each >ef  audi  :penons  migl^  be< allowed  the  privilege  of 
advanctag  money  to  gOT9rnment,'for  a  period  of  time  to  be'Kmiced, 
at  three  per  cent.  \  the  principal  of  the  loaa  not.  being  sid>je€t  to 
fluctuation.  Without  pretending  to  andci^ate  to  wiiar  extent  this 
accoaimodation*  Mroukl  be  required,  it  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that 
it  would*  be  unnecessary  to  displace  the  whole  body  of  stock-^ 
holders,  without  regard  to  the  situation  of  individuals  :  the  object 
proposed  is  the  national  good  ;  the  good  of  all  who  constitute  the 
nation,  and  the  oppression  or  injury,  or  even  severe  inconvenience, 
of  any  individual,  now  constituting  any  part  of  the  whole,  as  unne-^ 
cessary  for  any  purpose  contemplated. 

It  us  clear  ^at  regard  may  be  had  to*  the  circumstances  of  per- 
•Otis,  who,  being  actual  stockholders,  would  be*  exposed'  toin-» 
convenience,  if  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  the  security  of  the 
gOYemmentb  Bui  however  proper  it  may  be  to  keep  that^object 
in  view^  other  meatis  of  i&vesttng  *  money  would  arise' Out  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt ;  particularly,  in  the  specific!  mbstgiugeof 
landed  property,  provided  money  for  tint  purpose  coaldilite'omdin- 
ed  at  four  per  cent.  It  is  sufficiently  pkia  that  alLimmoirable 
propertj  is  deeply  mortgaged  to  the. public  xrreditDi^  -It^Jis  wH^ 
posed  wat' this  generali  unde&ked,  and  overwhoUDing^vinmr^fage^ 
be  reduced' and  defined  in  respect  of  the  principal  pait/asia  movt" 
gage  (without  the^/omt  of  a  security)  to  the  'extentviof*' fifteen  par 
cent  on  the  vahierof  property,  and  that  until  the  mortgage*  be 
redeemed,  interest,  afo^  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  be 
paid*  on*  such  amoant*  That  is  the  true  duuracter^and  ^finition 
of  the  proposed  measure:  call  it  a  redeemable  property-tax,  or  a 
defined^  mortgage,  with  great  facilities  for  the  Redemption,  the 
measure  remains  the  same.  Considered,  then,  as  a  mortgage  to 
the  state,  without  the  form  of  a  mortgage }  protvided  securities 
for  the  advance  of  money  should  be  required  by  persons  to  whom 
capital  might -be  paid  over  by  the  government,  in  satisfaction  for 
stock  9  and  that  such  capital  would  be  advanced  oo  specific  mort- 
gage, as  between  individual  and  individual,  at  four  per  «cent.,  the 
facilities  wanted  would  be  presented.  The  proprietor  of  the  im- 
movable-property* would  be  enabled  to  pay  to  the  government 
the  full '  amount  of  the  assessment ;  which,  again,  would  accele- 
nte  the  liquidation  of  the  debt:  he  would  be  relieved  to  the 
extent  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  interest  of  his  mortgage,  and  by 
such  means  advanced  in  his  object  of  redeeming  his  property 
entirely  out  of  mortgage;  and  the  ex-stockholder  would  obtain  an 
eligible  security  for  the  money  which  he  might  desire  to  invest^t 
interest. 
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i^pefMiotis  would  be  conimcteA  wMi  peeatte  fadlirf •  ' 

iMmitt]^«f£.^iaoii»  and  mobckid^Mf mtta^tt^ mle mi 

Mittiti^  of  <»I&I  wlMi  fie^ftedr  PevKMis  and  aaaooiadow^ 
Ait  description  are  the  feundatkm  aftd  ^uippon  el  dHtt^  tfyaMU  v  i* 
maf  irirly  ftr-iiresiiiiied,  thai  a  eoiiftUlenMt  proportioik  tf  tfui 
tiMB  of  etocklMildetai  if  nac  ]^faaented  wkh  aiofr  adwmmmwn 
twcumieal  aedurityy  wmU  aocepc  audi  aeaiiriif  at  ihtaa  fmm3m$ 
vKereet^viiMutbei^pTtAed  by  the  gMesai  ^ntiexdinmrnt^  md 
dM  ih  fhe  ertea  o<  go«itfo4Mit  aaamky  b^ng  miUield>  on  At 
provision  of  other  forms  of  securitr,  by  dM  tstabUahttMof  of  a 
nfc.itf  depoiittt  otherwise,  the  like  latl^  di  iiMmi'tPoidfbe 
pofi^eA  «Mkr  di»»  isiew  teeimty^  Tha  mndk  naadiog  iii..dM 
lame  af  «hr  aceoamaM'foneffal,  k  auppdwi  a»  exeMl  ilMf 
Millions^  The  Assvnranoe  cffioaa  hoM  krga  aaioant»  c£  aiwl^ 
«iid4kff0ioekheldbytni6i»e»to<hMitable  inackuCMMM^  aruaaiai  is 
miimf  ddutf  of  Ae  gneat  taiiety  of  trttait,  aad  betongfaigao  eldfiy 
and  mfirm  pevsons,  must  extend  to  a  very  large  aoiMat.  Tbaaa 
aeverai  descriptionec^  stockhcddeta  couid  only  rec{uift  thB4Scmkff 
^  tfie<  gotexotanent}  uMil' A«  aocomnnodattoii  a£  otlaat*  anfidns 
■Nriea^>«Nenncy  eouMbe  pMvided  s  and  if  in  die  raaul^ll  akoiM 
ka^ifoiuiKt  that  the  faveMnantt  aeewtttes,  eveit  ae  thvae^per  enaiy 
fNndd'Qorbe«sfitiqMhed  ao  speedily  ae  fii^powar  t«i«deei»dM 
d«bt,  and  the  general'  iiitereMs^  of  the  -couatay  matii  iMdw 
HiMrsMe)^'  k  woiM  be  beetetfr  evon^  dkc  aoiaa  jwuiiffaBfaftw 
ahoold  belMne^^  ar  Umted  /Mw^by tha^iaMr^cbaiitiardM 
dsptetwe  f itan  a  lang  aBtabliahtd  ayama  sboMd  piia0a>  teat^ 
upemibe  interuats  of  any  indivi<kttl  iiicorporMed'  in  die  ayetsoii' 
/   The  n«THoK>  thei«fo0e>  va^ntiHM  to  ptesattM ; 

ThA^  apprehenaiim  need  not  be  emertaHedi  with  vefdMce^o 
die  forced  payment  of  ei^aial  oytha.abaakiMddev. 

ThMT^  tlm  onniannence,  far  a  eimer  of  «nae  mnainder  of 
may h»xctttnplated  aiya  canvenianca  aiut : 
IM  aa^an  ot^aotion : 
And> 

Thaty  therrare  sufieient  gpoundf  far  coniehidiiq^.' 
pMiig  therednction  etf  die immiM  cff  mowiy  far  ahe  actina  pwk 
fDsea  of  busineatf  ^u^  gbvatamanl^  aacurity  wonldbain  «tqa 
wtHm  rata,  even  of-three  per  eant.  intarast.. 

The  Rmamer  ofajaoia )  Tha^  pataoaa  evemmg  ,^ 

Mda^gagadi&bttaiDm^woaliibe  rekaaadirgratnttowlf^in 
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tff  Ihttir  fiatfiHlrfite,  ftioih  tfe  ivHt^flsaaocsimA  Mtei^to  be  ntptiki 
and  remitted.  ^'  •  .  •  v  ; 

Bm  MMler  {)roftflimi9ft  nor  aay  other  service,  which  mar  now 
be  iKSMlttately  oumprntaced^  wo«kl  %e'  entitled,  if  dte  {roMu;  debt 
w«M  lii^^BMMed^  to  CMipeMackm  aftef  the  Tate  nra^fMiid.  inii 
nte  of  cmij^iiMnen  foTkerykttthMddbfeTegvdaled^by'tte^^ 
nre  t^kie'  or  ^tMney. ' 

Aniti  tfifll  the  eY«^>  All  «i(icips«iofi  Ht&nU  not  be^  }iiddfied| 
Ate  landtd  and  efhier  |n«{)fieti>r  wilt  Mt  be  reetnified  from  miiig 
fkt  plkin  tmi-obrioas  meaiit  ci  extrieatSoairom  diflbuhy,  because 
etherei  ^o  are  employed  by  Aem,  itmMf.ki  $itk  tenok,  bi 
Atlefed  ft^m  preeante  u^  ilinr  kibcir  oad^ce^tiaB^ 

Tbe>«bjections  tAidi  Nre  «ii^  bj  'Ae  KEviBWBm,  in  Btacit^ 
1l^ol>^s  fiDtHMRcn  Ma^azins,  ate  net  ieei  emided'tD  atenttoof 
but  haying  been  (AMty,  m  eflfeet,  abeady  repfied  to^  two^  poineii 
Mif)  rdiiia«li  Mr  fee  ffetie^d':  niiMly  $ 

Tb^'dHBorir)^  wbieh  ike  iilivt£w«i  eoppoftBe  ta^gbt  ariae^  in 
respect  of  the  drcolating  medtuftv  necesoary  tor  eftct  the  KqtttdM 
lion  of  tfie  debt ; 

AtlQ) 

The  difficolty  of  pretcnting  tiieabulie'trbieh.HttghfrbrntMnf»i> 
ed^  bif  Are  transfer  of  stock  ihto  the  namet  of  taoeigatm^  mn 
^^onkt  not  be  subject  to  the  eonttibutioif  tif  4IAeen<pcr^oeiit($  ant 
uj  toB  thntsfer  of  Bntini  comfneftaal'  and  nwinnihgtmted'/prejiBHy 
intx»ft>ra(g»  hands.  ,  t-  «  .; 

The  itBVffKwvn  stifie,  (ihat  vAns^  h  is  ^pioposed  rio  levy 
smfitOiOMi.  fol^e  purpose  of  pvfihg  off  thrpnUEc^feditoil^ 
ft  n  obviovs,  tbss  a  great  ^pnuitny  of  moneyor  cvcnMxng'ifnedtnift 
would  be  necessary  m  catrying  the  operation  fttto  oflbctv  Qoftm^ 
ment  must  lery  ftom  the  headers  ik  properly^  asd-thin  itttvst 
fnythe  pabfic  crediton*  That  opeAthm  cantM  be  petformei 
otherwise  than  by  a  modimn  of  ezchangew^ 

Theftsvitf^imLthenprotxedatddeiBiilchevariiras  mptibimM 
irtffdi  he  anticipates  to  the  leiry  and  re^issne  of  this  kife^MK    . 

The  AtrnroR  does  not  apprehend  dtat  this  objeCtipa-hM  WKf 
mrce. 

Tite«^MfiQfdaiary'  flKiIity^  in-  tevpect  oi  fne^  en'eniaiion^  witt 
which  thtf  biishiesa  of  every  day  is  transacted,  is  etidenoe  .of.4ho 
gIMtrtesMifCe  of  (be  ecsinnunity^  nr  the  purpose  of  ttnanafeenig 
propeityi  by  means  of  s^taibo}^  whether  coutistmg  of  bank  note^ 
1^  or  bankers'  checl».  Tiie  good  understan^g  which  ob» 
fthff  fi^  Aedlibiary  pirpOSH  of  busineng  would  notbiSLSimpeqd^ 
M|:when  tf  great  an*  $pe«Mp«Mie  object  reqmied  ft^te^bi;:^irilisy; 
The  question  is,  however,  very  much  oversuted  by  the  rsvibwer  : 
the  proportion  of   the  contrmtton  to  be  borne  by  the  public 
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creditor^  would  aot|  m  any  taanneri  be  the  subject  of  fny ;  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  numerical  amoiint  of  stock 
or  debt  belonging  or  due  to  the  public  creditor,  not  being  an  ex- 
resident  foreigner.  The  proportion  of  the  contribution  to  be  thos 
borne  by  the  public  creditor,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty*five  mil- 
lions or  one^fourth  of  the  whole  sum. 

Of  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millioiisy  a 
considerable  proportion  might  be  expected  to  be  paid  and  satisfied 
by  means  of  cancelling  stock.  All  persons  being  required  to 
contribute  in  respect  of  other  property  and  also  holding  stock, 
WOttId  naturally  oancel  stock  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  contribution. 
The  capitals  or  merchants,  manufacturers,  ship-owners,  and  otheca 
included  in  the  assessment  of  111,750,000/  would  be  very 
evteDsively  relieved  by  the  proposed  remission  of  duties :  the 
tiaie  proposed  to  be  allowed  for  the  payment  of  these  branches  cf 
the  aasesspoent  is  five  years,  and  the  assessment  on  land  is  pro- 
posed to  be  without  limit  oriF  timeJor  the  payment  of  the  principal 
aum :  the  question  raised  by  the  reviewer  cannot,  therefore,  be 
eotntuned  as  involving  any  difficulty. 

The  transfer  of  government  stock,  after  the  origination  of  die 
<<  Act  of  Liquidation,"  would,  of  course,  be  rendered  unavailing 
for  &e  purpose  of  giving  the  transferee  the  privilege  of  a  foreign 
proprietor,  and  the  act  might  be  rendered  retrospective  in  opera- 
tion, if  che  QStent  of  the  actual  transfers  should  justify  the  appre- 
keuflion  ofvdesigning  or  fraudulent  dealing  in  this  respect. 

The  transfer  of  movable  property  into-  Coorcign  hands,  could 
Bo^be  carried  to  auch  extent  as  to  oecoii^an  objection  to  die 
measure  proposed^  In  general,  the  property  9C  merchants  and 
manufacturers  is  connected  by  local  ties,  and  the^f  eriod  of  retum- 
ipig  and  increasing  activity  and  prosperity,  is  not  the  time  which 
either  merchant  or  manufacturer  would  choose,  to  remove  either 
person  or  property.  Some  advantage  might  be  taken,  in  this  re- 
spect, by  the  less  principled  and  less  established  :  but  this  consi- 
deratiop,  amplified  in  the  highest  degree  to  \i^hich  the  imagination 
can  carry  it,  vanishes  before  the  consideration  of  the  present  amd 
increasing  loss,  incident  to  non-residence,  and  the  frightful  mass 
of  fraud,  expense,  loss,  and  prejudice  to  natural  health,  by  means 
of  illicit  trade«  of  illicit  distillation,  and  of  deleterious  mixtures* 

An  opinion  having  been  expressed,  that  a  claim  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  land,  would  press  inconveniently,  and 
that  a  lower  rate  of  assessment  would  be  preferable ;  it  is  confidently 
presumed,  that  the  perception  of  the  great  preponderance  of 
advantage,  in  favor  of  every  class  of  proprietor,  will  condude  the 

»  P.  8«. 
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jttdgmetiti  pardcuhrly  of  the  landed  proprietor^  in  faror  of  ^9 
proposed  rate  of  assessment,  m  preference  to  a  lower  rate. 

The  objects  in  prospect  are  of  too  near  and  deep  interest  to 
be  hazarded  by  measures  of  a  short  or  temporising  character,  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  within  the  reach  of  command,  by  means  of  an 
inferior  rate  of  contribution.  The  relief  and  encouragement  of 
honest  apd  honorable  industry  and  exertion ;  the  repression  of 
illicit  trade ;  the  repression,  to  great  extent,  of  fraudulent  and 
injurious  dealing,  and  the  cure  and  prevention  of  the  great  evil 
of  population*  exceeding  the  means  of  employment,  are  objects 
which  appear  to  be  within  the  national  grasp,  by  means  whidi 
are  facile,  and  are  recommended  by  the  force  of  every  somid 
and  honorable  principle.  Every  description  of  fixed  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  every  description  of  establiskment 
for  the  active  purposes  of  human  life;  all  the  power  of  the 
country,  in  scientific  and  skilful  knowledge  and  in  oommercial 
experience,  talent,  and  connexion,  would  be  quickened  and 
restored  by  the  proposed  measure,  if  adopted  and  applied  in  soffi* 
cient  amplitude.  All  former  evidences  of  national  power  wottU 
quickly  be  surpassed,  and  a  simple  and  energetic  state  of  sodety, 
would  be  as  favorable  to  the  increase  of  virtuous  and  correct  sen- 
timent  and  to  right  conduct,  as  the  present  state  of  society  is  le- 
pulsive  and  discouraging.  ..  ,.  . 

The  higher  mte  of  contributkn  renders  the  »s«It  immediate 
and  certain ;  the  lower  rate  of  contribution  wpul4  ieave-  frvicion 
uncertain,  and,  in  any  er^nt,  woiild  protract  the  day  of  relief  ;  un- 
questionably, to  the  ]^judice  of  every  active  and  efibctive  interest 
oftheconununi^. 

The  entire  &timate  of  the  sum|  to  bear  the  proposed  assessmnt 
of  fifteen  pet  cent,  is  S,S34  millions;  namely. 

Amount  of  debt  funded  and  unfunded     •     .  •     8S4  millions. 

Amount  of  private  property 2,500  millions* 

S,884  I 


The  first-mentioned  sum  of  884*  millions  does  not,  in  any  man- 
ner, admit  of  being  reduced  so  as  to  aflect  this  estimate  unfavor- 
ably. And  it  is  again  to  be  observed,  that  the  estimate  of  private 
property  proceeds  upon  the  basis,  chiefly  of  rent,  and*  that  the 
cultivated  lands  in  England  and  Wales,  are.  taken  at  twenty-five 
years' purchase  of  an  average  annual  rent  of  something  less  than 
twenty  shillings  per  acre. 

The  rent  of  dwelling  houses  is  taken  at  very  low  ntes  of  esti- 
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mfttfl^  ImmV  fof  Great  Britain^  at  an  veCage  aimoal  rent  of  sui 
pounds  twelTe  shillings  and  sermpence^*'  and  at  twenty  years'  {wasw 
cbase,  or  something  more  than  one  handled  and  thirty  pwods  for 
the  average  T^lue  of  the  houses.' 

Of  the  estimate  of  S^$4  milUons^ 

Om^/ourti  is  derived  from  the  actual  amount  of  the  funded  asi4 
unfunded  debt 

One  halfp  mzxljs  ia  founded  upon  the  basis  of  rent  of  Und  9m4 
dwelling  houses. 

The  remamder  of  die  estimate  is  deduced  from  data  lesa  dm* 
fioedt  but  the  great  range  of  property  included  in  this  lae^ 
mentioned  proportion^  nan^ely^  all  tbe  private  property,  of  every 
description*  in  the  United  Kingdom,  excepting  government  stooli^ 
lands  in  cultivation,  and  dwelling  houses,  does  not  admit  the  poft* 
iibility  of  any  material  error  under  this  head.  The  expedatioii 
of  a  higher,  and*  not  a  lower  result,  might  be  entertained.^ 

It  may  be  addedy  that  the  vafaie  of  property,  in  respect  of  the 
assessment,  must  be  (considered  with  reference  to  the  previpnf 
iilicf  from  die  buidens  to  be  removed)  and  not  tspth  referooo?  to 
the  piPeseot  state  of  depressipn  and  dii^tress. 

"  Colqiihoun,  p.  j^6.  Xb^  number  of  houses,  ^-hereon  ihis  average  is  est- 
culatedf  is  represented  to  have  bsen  derived  from  autbeatic  returns  preseot^ 
to  Parliament.    Ibid.  p.  49. 

»  Ttie  estimafed  vahie  of  egrlci^sund  live  and  dead  stock,  of  every  de- 
peifptiony  ii^D  tbeiand,  (^.  6.)S>v4s  af)  aversgf  for  value  pf  tbo  Hpck^  jif 
less  th^  5L  per  cultivated  agie,  calculated  on  4&O0QfQQO  «q^ :  |0A  pfr 
acre  is  presumed  to  beuecessary  to  stock  an  Eit^^ntarm, 

The  trthnated  value  of  domestic  property,  nkiitrly,  fumkure,  jewellery, 
plate,  and  other  effects,  (p.  5.)  gives  about  100/.  for  /^  average  4rilii«  ^ 
such  propsrtjy  in  each  house,  ealculated  upon  ^,450fi(k^  houses. 


END  OF  NO.  XXXII. 
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